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The  Consumer's  Economic  Life  offers  a workable  program  of  in- 
struction in  the  rapidly  expanding  area  of  consumer  education  on  the 
secondary-school  level.  The  text  is  designed  to  give  the  student  the 
basic  knowledge  needed  by  him  to  plan  intelligently  the  selection, 
purchase,  and  use  of  goods  and  services. 

The  major  purposes  of  The  Consumer's  Economic  Life  may  be 

stated  briefly: 

co 

1.  To  instill  in  the  pupil  a sense  of  values — the  basis  for  intelligent 
planning. 

2.  To  teach  him  the  elements  of  money  management — to  use  income 
wisely  and  to  manage  personal  and  family  finances. 

3.  To  help  him  become  an  informed  and  careful  buyer. 

4.  To  show  him  how  to  be  an  efficient  user  of  goods  and  services. 

5.  To  contribute  to  the  consumer’s  citizenship  by: 

a.  Making  him  conscious  of  his  social  and  economic  responsi- 
bilities. 

b.  Helping  him  to  meet  and  solve  many  problems  of  business  and 
economic  relationships. 

6.  To  develop,  throughout  the  course,  needed  skill  in  Consumer 
Mathematics  as  a tool  for  personal  use. 


There  are  several  possible  ways  of  using  the  text:  (1)  by  setting  up  a 
separate  course  in  consumer  education  in  the  department  responsible 
C for  such  a course,  (2)  by  integrating  the  materials  with  existing  courses, 
(3)  by  using  the  materials  as  a part  of  a central-  or  core-curriculum 
program,  (4)  by  substituting  this  material  for  mathematics  courses  that 
have  proved  to  be  inadequate  for  a great  many  pupils. 

The  text  consisting  of  eighty  sections  or  assignments  is  sufficiently 
flexible  to  meet  local  requirements  of  either  one  or  two  semesters  of 
work.  The  use  of  the  correlated  workbook,  while  desirable  for  stimu- 
lating pupil  activities,  is  optional.  The  Teacher's  Manual  provides 
practical  suggestions  for  setting  up  detailed,  alternative  programs  and 
for  stimulating  pupil  interest.  The  teacher  will  find  that  The  Con- 
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sumer’s  Economic  Life  avoids  technical  presentations  that  kill  pupil 
interest  and  have  little  or  no  bearing  on  improving  the  behavior  of 
consumers.  The  text  is  not  a geography  of  consumer  goods,  nor  is  it  a 
historical  review  of  processes  from  raw  materials  to  finished  products. 
It  is  a middle-of-the-road  presentation  of  the  consumer’s  place  of  ad- 
vantage and  disadvantage  in  the  world  today.  The  Consumer’s  Eco- 
nomic Life  simply  prepares  students  for  more  efficient  living. 

Grateful  thanks  are  due  teachers  and  instructors  who  have  pioneered’ 
the  movement  toward  economic  competence,  to  business  institutions 
and  Government  agencies  for  illustrations,  and  especially  to  Mr.  Hubert 
A.  Hagar  for  his  personal  encouragement  and  critical  evaluation.  Ad- 
ditional thanks  are  due  Mr.  Clyde  I.  Blanchard  and  members  of  the 
Editorial  Department  of  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company  for  their 
untiring  efforts  to  produce  the  text  and  workbook. 
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Although  these  persons  are  producers  while  working  in  factories  and  offices,  after  business 
hours,  they  become  consumers  of  the  goods  and  services  of  other  industries. 


PART  I.  CONSUMING  IS  YOUR  BUSINESS 


UNIT  I 

FROM  MAKING  A LIVING  TO  BUYING 
A LIVING 

Section  1.  Out  of  the  Past 

Consuming  Is  Your  Business.  The  business  of  being  a consumer  is  as 
important  as  your  pocketbook.  In  fact,  it  is  one  experience  you  cannot 
escape  because  it  will  be  present  every  day  of  your  life.  You  should  not, 
therefore,  leave  your  education  as  a consumer  to  chance.  The  kind  of 
education  that  fits  you  for  a job  is  important;  but  you  also  need  training 
in  how  to  consume  goods  and  to  manage  money  wisely. 

Buying  Has  Changed.  As  you  know,  buying  is  not  simple.  You  have 
already  done  some  buying,  and  realize  that  there  are  many  places  for 
your  money.  This  is  true  of  everybody,  and  in  order  to  lay  a foundation 
for  a course  in  consumer  education,  let  us  see  how  people  used  to  make 
their  living. 

Your  ancestors  produced  or  raised  most  of  the  items  that  they  needed. 
Today,  you  have  to  work  to  earn  the  money  to  buy  what  you  consume. 
In  this  age,  you  as  a consumer  are  separated  from  farmers  and  manu- 
facturers by  a vast  and  complicated  process  of  business.  Sooner  or  later, 
you  will  have  to  deal  with  storekeepers  and  business  owners  who  have 
had  training  and  experience  in  providing  goods  and  services.  Are  you 
prepared  to  meet  merchants  and  salespersons  with  knowledge  that  will 
help  you  as  a buyer? 

Getting  a Living  in  the  Early  Days.  From  the  beginning,  man  has 
been  hungry  and  cold.  He  has  always  sought  food,  clothing,  and  shelter 
so  that  he  could  exist.  As  you  trace  man’s  progress,  you  will  discover 
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that  he  has  come  a long  way  in  the  matter  of  making  a living.  At  first, 
man  simply  took  all  that  he  needed;  then  he  produced  what  he  used; 
but  as  time  went  on,  he  came  to  know  less  and  less  about  products,  and 
had  to  depend  upon  specialists  such  as  craftsmen  and  storekeepers  to 
sell  him  what  he  needed. 

From  your  study  of  history,  you  will  remember  that  primitive  man’s 
methods  of  getting  a living  were  simple.  His  needs  were  few,  and  he 
satisfied  them  by  going  directly  after  the  things  he  wanted.  He  hunted 
near  at  hand  for  game  and  fruits;  he  used  animal  skins  for  clothing  and 


Primitive  man  clothed  his  family  with  hides  and  skins  obtained  from  his  own  traps.  To- 
day’s family  buys  its  clothing  from  highly  specialized  and  complex  businesses. 


foot  coverings;  and  he  built  huts  in  trees  or  used  caves  for  shelter.  He 
simply  had  to  master  his  own  environment,  or  be  overcome  by  the 
forces  about  him. 

Changes  in  Getting  a Living.  Your  methods  of  consuming  are  far  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  early  man  because  he  had  to  depend  entirely  on 
himself  for  his  living.  Today,  man’s  needs  and  wants  are  many,  and  he 
must  know  how  to  spend  his  income  efficiently  if  he  is  to  enjoy  com- 
forts and  conveniences.  In  most  instances,  he  gets  his  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter  by  buying  them;  consequently,  he  has  to, depend  on  others. 

The  change  that  has  taken  place  is  illustrated  by  comparing  the  way  in 
which  early  man  performed  the  simple  task  of  getting  a morning  meal 
with  the  way  modern  man  does  the  same  thing.  When  primitive  man 
awoke,  he  discovered  that  he  was  hungry  and  prepared  to  eat.  If  he  had 
not  saved  some  food,  he  went  directly  after  it.  Perhaps  he  started  after 
some  small  animal  that  was  feeding  near  the  entrance  of  his  cave.  As  he 
raced  after  a rabbit,  he  may  have  sidestepped  a saber-toothed  tiger  that 
was  also  using  the  direct  method  of  getting  his  early  meal. 
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Today,  when  civilized  man  arises,  he  immediately  proceeds  to  use 
inventions  and  conveniences  of  all  sorts.  He  turns  on  electricity  and 
water.  For  breakfast,  he  brings  to  his  assistance  an  army  of  producers 
and  business  people.  In  this  way,  he  uses  products  and  services  from 
many  sections  of  our  country.  So  you  see  that  the  present-day  consumer 
cannot  go  directly  after  what  he  needs,  but  has  to  use  the  indirect 
method  of  buying  with  money  the  things  that  primitive  man  simply  took 
for  himself. 

The  Stages  of  Development  in  Making  a Living.  The  first  stage  of 
development  in  which  man  made  his  living  included  little  more  than 
hunting  and  fishing.  In  the  second  stage  of  development,  he  engaged 
in  pastoral  or  herding  pursuits.  In  the  third,  he  developed  agriculture. 
He  worked  at  handicraft  trades  in  the  fourth.  And,  in  the  fifth,  or 
present,  stage,  he  engages  in  machine  or  office  activities.  Throughout 
all  these  stages  of  development,  man  has  had  to  adjust  his  consuming  to 
his  surroundings. 

Hunting  and  Fishing  Stage.  Primitive  man  spent  much  of  his  time 
hunting  and  fishing.  This  may  sound  like  a continuous  vacation;  but  he 
simply  lived  from  day  to  day  and  gave  little  thought  to  the  food  supply 
for  tomorrow,  until  he  discovered  that  he  did  not  have  to  consume  im- 
mediately all  that  he  gathered.  When  he  realized  that  he  could  save  some 
food  and  thus  spread  his  consuming  over  several  days,  he  had  to  find  a 
shelter  of  some  kind  in  which  to  store  what  he  had.  Living  or  consuming 
simply  meant  getting  enough  to  satisfy  his  hunger  and  to  protect  his 
body. 

Today,  hunting  and  fishing,  except  for  pleasure,  have  passed  into  the 
industrial  stage;  modern  equipment  and  methods  have  changed  primi- 
tive activities  into  business  enterprises.  Those  who  now  engage  in  the 
fishing  industry,  for  instance,  do  so  in  order  to  earn  the  money  by  which 
they  can  buy  what  they  need. 

Pastoral  Stage.  Man  progressed  still  further  when  he  learned  to  cap- 
ture animals  and  keep  them  alive  until  he  used  them  for  food.  Later, 
he  learned  to  domesticate  some  of  them.  In  herding  his  flocks,  he  had  to 
protect  them  and  move  them  from  place  to  place  as  they  needed  new 
pastures.  He  did  not  have  to  hunt  for  his  meat  because  a fresh  supply 
was  always  on  hand.  As  time  went  on,  he  learned  to  use  some  of  the 
animals  as  beasts  of  burden.  In  this  way,  he  was  able  to  multiply  his 
energy  and  make  his  life  a little  more  secure. 

Agricultural  Stage.  In  localities  where  conditions  permitted,  man’s 
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next  step  was  into  agriculture.  In  this  stage  of  development,  he  made  a 
living  by  cultivating  the  land  and  raising  crops  for  his  own  use.  Because 
he  had  to  remain  in  one  place  long  enough  to  clear  the  land  and  harvest 
his  crops,  he  began  to  erect  shelters  of  wood  and  stone.  He  provided 
storage  places  for  food  and  possessions,  and  thus  planned  his  consuming 
for  months  or  even  years  ahead. 


Crude  hand  methods,  like  winnowing  the  grain  from  the  chaff,  were  once  the  only  means 
for  consumers  to  obtain  grain  for  food.  Today,  great  power-driven  threshing  machines  per- 
form the  same  functions  and  have  thus  made  quantity  production  possible. 


Agriculture  is  the  best  example  of  the  direct  method  of  getting  a liv- 
ing today.  Agriculture  also  supplies  the  means  by  which  city  dwellers 
supply  their  needs.  In  fact,  city  consumers  today  seldom  buy  directly 
from  farmers,  but  have  to  purchase  their  food  from  middlemen  or 
storekeepers.  Our  present-day  civilization  is  based  on  earning  money 
by  some  productive  work  and  then  spending  that  money  to  buy  what 
we  need.  We  must  either  do  these  things  or  till  the  soil  and  raise  animals 
for  our  own  use. 
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Stages  in  Man’s  Economic  Development 


Stages 

Where  Daily  Work 
Was  Performed 

Home 

Conditions 

Characteristics  of 
Man’s  Development 

Hunting  and 
fishing 

Roving  and  chang- 
ing environment 

Uncertain  and 
not  permanent 

Clothing  largely  skins  and  hides 
of  wild  animals 

Pastoral 

Roving  near-by 
hills 

Not  certain  and 
semipermanent 

Clothing  skins  and  hides  of  do- 
mestic animals;  spinning  and 
weaving  started 

Agricultural 

Close  to  home 

Permanent  and 
near  towns 

Rapid  development  of  spinning 
and  weaving 

Handcraft 

At  home 

Permanent  and 
usually  in 
towns 

Specialization  in  all  crafts;  be- 
ginning of  guilds 

Domestic 

At  home 

Permanent  and  in 
towns 

Further  specialization,  such  as 
owner,  merchant,  or  manu- 
facturer, and  the  worker;  hand 
machinery  used  at  home 

Factory  and 
office 

In  owners’  factories 
or  places  of  busi- 
ness 

1 

Fairly  permanent 
and  usually  in 
cities 

Machinery  located  in  owners’ 
factories;  high  division  of 
labor;  rise  of  mass  production 
and  big  business 

primitive 

environment 

inventions 

conveniences 


Words  to  Study  and  Use 

retailers 

indirect 

handcrafts 

pastoral 


frontiers 

domesticate 

energy 

agriculture 


Study  Guides  and  Review  Questions 

1.  Describe  the  method  used  by  primitive  man  in  getting  a living. 

2.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  direct  and  the  indirect  methods 
of  obtaining  that  which  is  consumed? 

3.  Name  the  various  stages  of  man’s  development  through  which  man 
passed  in  getting  a living. 

4.  On  what  does  the  making  of  a living  depend? 

5.  What  were  the  activities  of  man  during  the  hunting  and  fishing  stage? 

6.  Why' is  fishing  no  longer  considered  a primitive  activity? 
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7.  How  did  the  hunting  and  fishing  stage  of  man’s  development  give 
way  to  the  pastoral  stage? 

8.  In  the  pastoral  stage,  was  man  using  the  direct  or  the  indirect  method 
of  getting  a living? 

9.  What  were  some  of  the  activities  of  the  pastoral  stage? 

10.  Why  was  the  agricultural  stage  of  man’s  development  more  desirable 
than  the  pastoral  stage? 

Social-Business  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  What  would  happen  to  mankind  if  hunting  and  fishing  were  for- 
bidden? 

2.  If  the  grazing  and  herding  activities  of  today  were  suddenly  stopped 
by  government  order,  what  activities  do  you  think  could  be  substituted  for 
them? 

3.  In  the  development  of  our  country,  how  did  the  early  explorers  and 
pioneers  make  a living? 

4.  Compare  farming  methods  of  a hundred  years  ago  with  those  of  to- 
day. 

5.  Why  must  most  people  work  today  in  order  to  get  enough  money  to 
buy  the  things  they  need  and  desire? 

CONSUMER  PROBLEMS  AND  PROJECTS 

(If  you  are  using  the  Workbook  designed  to  accompany  this 
text,  fill  in  the  prepared  blank  forms  for  these  problems .) 

1.  Early  and  Present-Day  Methods  of  Living 

a.  Each  consumer,  throughout  his  life,  has  to  adapt  himself  to  conditions 
that  surround  him — just  as  man  has  had  to  adapt  himself  to  the  various 
stages  of  work  activities  through  which  humanity  has  passed.  To  appraise 
your  personal  adaptability,  and  to  set  up  some  rules  to  make  the  best  use 
of  your  traits  or  abilities,  construct  a chart  as  follows: 

Rule  ten  horizontal  lines  about  i inch  apart,  beginning  about  H inches 
from  the  top  of  a sheet  of  paper.  In  the  upper  left  corner,  write  the  heading 
“Trait  or  Ability,”  and  list  these  traits  under  it: 

Getting  Along  with  People  Leadership  Ability 

Appreciation  of  Yourself  Ability  in  Schoolwork 

Selling  Ability  Ability  to  Appraise  Values 

Business  Ability 

Draw  a vertical  line  to  form  a column,  and  use  as  the  next  column  head- 
ing, “Do  you  possess  this  trait?”  so  that  you  can  answer  “Definitely,”  “Un- 
certain,” or  “Not  at  all.”  Head  the  last  column,  “What  do  you  think  you  can 
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do  to  develop  or  improve  the  trait?”  Then  fill  in  the  blank  spaces  of  each 
column  according  to  what  you  think  of  yourself  and  your  personal  adapt- 
ability. 

b.  List  the  areas  in  the  United  States  and  its  possessions  in  which  the  vari- 
ous stages  of  man’s  activities  (hunting  and  fishing,  pastoral,  agricultural, 
handicraft,  and  factory  and  office)  are  still  being  carried  on. 

c.  Rule  six  lines  on  the  sheet  of  paper  and  write  four  column  heads  on  the 
top  line:  “Bare  Necessities,”  “Conveniences,”  “Comforts,”  and  “Luxuries.” 
List  five  items  or  commodities  that  properly  belong  under  each  heading. 

1.  Consumer  Mathematics 

Fundamentals 

You,  as  a consumer,  need  to  know  the  fundamentals  of  the  kind  of  mathe- 
matics that  will  help  you  in  buying  and  in  managing  your  own  money. 

In  solving  any  consumer-mathematics  problems,  keep  your  figures  neat  and 
legible,  and  the  columns  straight.  An  orderly  sheet  of  figures  usually  means  an 
orderly  state  of  mind.  A good  plan  in  building  skill  in  consumer  mathematics  is 
to  do  each  problem  well;  then  pass  on  to  the  next  one.  Work  out  the  following 
problems  and  see  how  quickly,  accurately,  and  neatly  you  can  do  them. 


1.  Add  the  following  columns: 


a 

b 

c 

d 

e 

/ 

793 

6,551 

49,471 

857,431 

47 

125 

872 

763 

56,743 

187,928 

56 

86 

149 

1,299 

82,619 

547,894 

92 

262 

964 

140 

73,397 

695,505 

39 

5 

355 

7,856 

56,004 

746,874 

g-  l+9  + 5 + 4 + 8 + l+  6 + 7 = 
h.  42  + 22  + 17  + 19  + 86  + 58  + 50  = 


2.  Subtract  the  lower  amount  from  the  upper  amount  in  each  of  the  follow- 


ing  problems: 

a 

b 

c 

d 

* / 

476 

8,765 

9,041 

4,821  7,373 

187  - 99  = 

367 

7,966 

1,234 

1,248  6,374 

3.  Multiply  the 

upper  amount  by  the  lower  amount 

in  each  of  the  following 

problems : 

a 

b 

c 

d 

* / 

7X9X6= 

17 

1,972 

4,015 

5,193  79,568 

g 

56 

148 

307 

893  801 

5 X 80  X 5 = 
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4.  Divide  as  indicated: 


a 

86)1,032 


b 

144)12,528 


c 

874)695,704 


Section  2.  From  Handwork  to  Machine  Work 


Man  Marches  On.  The  agricultural  stage  of  man’s  development,  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  section,  was  the  era  in  which  nearly  all  people 
produced  what  they  consumed.  In  our  country  today,  about  seven  mil- 
lion people  are  engaged  in  agri- 
culture. Activities  like  manu- 
facturing, business  services,  and 
public  services  take  the  atten- 
tion of  fifty  million  other  work- 
ers, all  of  whom,  however,  ex- 
pect farmers  to  produce  the 
food  and  the  raw  materials  nec- 
essary to  their  existence. 

You  can  see  that,  as  man  has 
marched  steadily  onward,  he 
has  shifted  farther  and  farther 
away  from  producing  what  he 
needs  for  his  existence.  More 
than  ever,  he  follows  the  indi- 
rect method  of  getting  a living. 
Even  the  farmer  has  to  engage 
in  a number  of  indirect  meth- 
ods of  obtaining  a part  of  his 
living.  With  the  money  he  has 
. . . , . earned  on  the  farm,  for  exam- 

Ancient  agricultural  implements 

pie,  he  has  to  buy  food  prod- 
ucts, clothing,  household  furnishings,  farm  equipment,  and  numerous 
other  things. 

The  Handcraft  Stage.  The  handcraft  stage  of  man’s  development 
followed  the  agricultural  stage.  As  Europe  emerged  from  the  Dark  Ages 
— the  medieval  period  of  history,  which  extended  approximately  from 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  a.d.  476  to  the  discovery  of  America — 
handcraft  activities  expanded.  With  the  increase  in  population,  the 
needs  and  wants  of  people  grew.  Traders  began  to  travel  from  one  place 
to  another;  and  craftsmen,  such  as  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  shoemakers, 
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and  tailors,  flourished  in  every  village.  These  craftsmen,  or  artisans, 
earned  money  by  working  for  others  and  were  able  to  buy  their  food 
and  clothing  from  farmers  and  other  craftsmen. 

Craft  Standards  as  Consumer  Guarantees.  As  increasing  numbers  of 
persons  continued  to  buy  products  made  by  others,  it  became  apparent 
that  many  of  these  buyers  knew  little  or  nothing  about  the  quality  of  the 
articles  or  how  they  were  made.  One  craftsman,  perhaps  a shoemaker, 
purchased  a coat  from  a tailor.  Although  the  shoemaker  knew  all  the 
details  of  his  own  trade,  he  knew  no  more  about  tailoring  and  textile 
quality  than  other  consumers.  He  knew  that  craftsmen  took  pride  in 
their  work,  however,  and  that  their  word  was  usually  the  guarantee  of 
well-made  articles.  In  this  way,  craft  standards  were  consumer  guar- 
antees. 

Merchant  Guilds — the  Early  Chambers  of  Commerce.  As  business 
continued  to  expand,  the  craftsmen  of  several  different  trades  in  one 
town  formed  an  organization  called  a merchant  guild.  This  organization 
— something  like  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  today — was  intended  to 
protect  and  benefit  its  members. 

In  a short  time,  merchant  guilds  were  organized  throughout  northern 
Europe.  They  set  up  strict  rules  regulating  transactions  among  members 
to  insure  full  measures  and  weights  and  to  establish  conditions  of  ap- 
prenticeship and  employment.  Of  course,  consumers  benefited  from 
improved  standards  of  workmanship. 

Craft  Guilds — the  Early  Labor  Unions.  When  transportation  and 
communication  between  towns  became  easier  and  more  certain,  crafts- 
men who  were  engaged  in  the  same  trade  or  craft  in  different  towns 
formed  craft  guilds.  The  craft-guild  regulations  forced  every  member  to 
comply  with  requirements  as  to  the  weight,  measure,  and  quality  of 
his  products,  and  as  to  conditions  and  terms  of  sale.  The  guilds  became 
powerful,  and  often  forced  special  privileges  from  local  governmental 
authorities.  In  some  respects,  they  became  monopolies  and  tried  to  con- 
trol output  and  prices. 

Master  Craftsmen,  Early  Business  Owners.  The  master  craftsmen 
were  the  business  owners  and  employers  of  their  day.  They  usually 
operated  shops  in  their  own  homes,  assisted  by  members  of  their  own 
families.  If  a craftsman  was  successful,  he  had  apprentices  working  for 
him.  He  also  might  be  assisted  by  journeymen  who  had  finished  theit 
apprenticeship  training  but  did  not  themselves  have  the  means  or  the 
initiative  to  operate  shops  of  their  own.  In  this  way,  craftsmen  increased 
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production  and  at  the  same  time  provided  products  of  high  grade  for 
their  customers. 

Middlemen.  Usually  the  master  craftsman  sold  the  finished  goods  to 
those  who  came  into  his  shop  to  buy;  he  was  on  friendly  terms  with  his 
customers,  and  they  trusted  him.  As  he  produced  more  than  he  could 
dispose  of  in  his  shop,  he  began  to  sell  his  products  at  fairs  or  in  public 
market  places;  or  he  hired  peddlers  to  do  his  selling  for  him.  In  this 
way,  a new  element — the  middleman,  or  salesman — was  introduced  be- 
tween the  producer  and  the  consumer.  The  middleman  was  not  in- 
terested so  much  in  quality  as  in  the  margin  of  profit  he  could  get  for  his 
sales  efforts. 

Consumers  began  to  lose  their  firsthand  knowledge  of  the  goods  they 
bought  for  two  reasons:  (1)  they  stopped  producing  goods  for  them- 
selves; and  (2)  they  had  to  depend  on  the  middleman’s  word,  and  not  on 
the  craftsman’s  guarantee  of  quality. 

Let  the  Buyer  Beware.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  word  barter 
originally  meant  “to  cheat’’  and  that  business  was  transacted  according 
to  the  principle  called  caveat  emptor,  which  means  “Let  the  buyer  be- 
ware.” By  1400,  the  peddler,  huckster,  or  hawker,  who  went  from  house 
to  house  and  from  town  to  town,  was  called  a “cadger”;  and  people 
looked  upon  him  as  a swindler  or  even  a thief.  In  every  great  trading 
fair  held  in  Europe  in  the  fifteenth  century,  “fakers”  sold  trifles.  Be- 
cause of  the  name  given  to  these  peddlers,  we  realize  that  the  people 
expected  to  be  cheated. 

In  wartime,  traders  called  “sutlers”  followed  the  armies.  They  were 
licensed  to  sell  goods  and  food  to  the  soldiers,  but  they  soon  began  to 
sell  things  that  were  forbidden.  By  the  time  the  factory  system  started 
in  England  between  1750  and  1800,  sutlers  were  those  who  did  the 
most  unpleasant  and  undesirable  kinds  of  work. 

The  uncertainty  of  a peddler’s  calling  and  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
buyers  made  the  medieval  peddler  a wanderer.  If  the  buyer  was  cheated, 
he  had  no  chance  to  recover  his  loss.  The  doctrine  of  caveat  emptor  un- 
fortunately became  part  of  the  early  English  common  law,  which  re- 
sulted in  protecting  the  swindler,  and  placing  the  blame  for  being 
cheated  on  the  buyer. 

The  Law  Merchant.  The  principle  of  caveat  emptor  also  applied  to 
tradesmen  gathered  at  fairs  to  buy  and  sell.  The  rules  and  regulations 
that  they  found  necessary  to  govern  their  transactions  with  one  another 
developed  into  what  is  called  the  “Law  Merchant.”  This  became  a code 
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or  body  of  rules  by  which  businessmen  carried  on  trade.  In  case  of 
dispute,  this  code  was  often  applied  by  one  of  the  leading  craftsmen  or 
merchants  acting  as  judge.  In  time,  the  Law  Merchant  supplanted  the 
caveat  emptor  doctrine  of  the  English  common  law.  Many  American 
laws  relative  to  buying  and  selling  are  based  on  the  Law  Merchant. 

Formation  of  Leagues.  In  order  to  reach  larger  markets,  early  busi- 
nessmen began  to  establish  organizations  called  leagues,  which  were 
larger  and  more  powerful  than  most  of  the  guilds. 

For  many  years,  one  of  these  leagues — the  Hanseatic  League  of  free 
northern  European  cities  and  towns — was  powerful  enough  to  own  its 
own  ships.  Under  the  League’s  protection,  commerce  thrived  and  busi- 
ness reached  a dignified  and  respected  place.  Eventually,  the  League,  be- 
coming selfish  and  failing  to  meet  changing  business  conditions,  passed 
out  of  existence  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Rise  of  Centralized  Governments.  Growing  out  of  medieval  condi- 
tions, England  and  several  countries  of  northern  Europe  established 
strong  centralized  governments.  Laws  and  royal  decrees  took  the  place 
of  guild  and  league  rules. 

In  spite  of  governmental  restrictions,  it  became  easier  and  safer  foi 
tradesmen  to  sell  and  consumers  to  buy  under  governmental  protection 
than  under  guild  and  league  regulations.  Governments  began  to  finance 
trading  companies  and,  as  time  went  on,  co-operated  with  business  by 
setting  up  additional  laws  for  its  regulation.  These  laws  protected  con- 
sumers to  a certain  extent  because  business  had  to  obey  the  laws  in  its 
transactions  with  customers. 

Domestic  System.  While  all  these  changes  were  going  on,  great  num- 
bers of  people  were  getting  farther  and  farther  away  from  farming  and 
were  going  to  the  cities  to  work  for  wages.  English  entrepreneurs,  or 
business  organizers,  hired  craftsmen  to  work  for  them.  The  only  places 
the  craftsmen  had  to  work  were  in  their  own  homes.  By  using  their  own 
hand  tools  and  hand  machinery,  they  turned  the  raw  materials,  supplied 
to  them  by  business  owners,  into  finished  products.  This  plan,  called 
the  domestic  system,  supplanted  the  guild  system.  The  domestic  system 
was  another  step  in  the  direction  of  making  more  goods  available  to  the 
increasing  number  of  consumers.  It  was  the  beginning  of  production  on 
a large  scale. 

The  Industrial  Revolution  and  the  Factory  System.  The  Industrial 
Revolution,  beginning  about  1750  with  the  invention  of  the  steam  en- 
gine, changed  the  working  world  from  the  guild  and  domestic  systems 
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of  craftsmanship  and  crude  farming  methods  to  one  of  industrial  plants 
and  expanding  agriculture.  The  handicraft  processes  became  too  slow  to 
meet  the  rapidly  increasing  demands.  The  change  was  speeded  up  by 
the  use  of  new  machinery  too  large  and  expensive  to  be  owned  or  oper- 
ated in  the  homes  of  workers.  Therefore,  they  had  to  work  in  factories. 


The  hand  loom  eventually  gave  way  to  power-driven  machines. 


New  World  Markets.  As  conditions  in  Europe  changed,  many  nations 
developed  their  colonial  possessions.  The  colonies  provided  new  outlets 
for  manufactured  goods  as  the  colonists  and  pioneers  had  to  have  fin- 
ished products.  In  return,  the  colonists  sent  back  raw  materials  to  Eu- 
rope. Trade  and  industry  increased,  and  the  world  was  well  on  its  way 
towards  the  industrial  era.  In  many  respects,  consumers  fare  better  un- 
der the  factory  system  than  they  did  under  the  domestic  system. 


medieval 

pursuits 

artisan 

guild 


Words  to  Study  and  Use 


textile 

apprenticeship 

doctrine 

monopoly 


journeyman 

domestic 

code 

entrepreneur 
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Study  Guides  and  Review  Questions 

1.  What  caused  the  change  from  the  agricultural  to  the  handicraft  stage 
of  man’s  development? 

2.  Describe  the  handicraft  stage. 

3.  What  happened  with  regard  to  work  and  business  soon  after  Europe 
emerged  from  the  Dark  Ages? 

4.  How  were  the  merchant  guilds  organized? 

5.  What  were  the  craft  guilds? 

6.  How  did  the  guilds  help  consumers? 

7.  Describe  the  doctrine  of  caveat  emptor. 

8.  How  did  the  Law  Merchant  help  the  tradesman? 

9.  Describe  the  domestic  system  of  employment. 

10.  What  were  the  effects  of  the  Industrial  Revolution? 

Social-Business  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  Do  you  think  that  man  was  better  off  after  he  learned  to  barter  or 
trade  than  he  was  before?  Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

2.  If  you  had  lived  during  medieval  times,  what  lines  of  work  might  you 
have  entered? 

3.  Compare  the  merchant  guilds  of  medieval  Europe  with  a chamber  of 
commerce  or  a businessmen’s  association  of  today. 

4.  In  what  ways  were  the  craft  guilds  similar  to  modern  labor  unions? 

5.  Discuss  the  Industrial  Revolution,  and  tell  whether  or  not  you  think 
it  is  still  going  on  today. 

CONSUMER  PROBLEMS  AND  PROJECTS 

(If  you  are  using  the  Workbook  designed  to  accompany  this 
text , fill  in  the  prepared  blank  forms  for  these  problems .) 

2.  Developments  to  Meet  Consumer  Needs  and  Wants 

a.  The  merchant  guilds  have  passed  away  as  have  the  businessmen  of  early 
days.  Today,  however,  business  people  form  organizations  that  are  of  benefit 
both  to  themselves  and  to  the  consumers.  If  you  have  such  organizations  in 
your  community,  give  the  exact  names  for  the  following: 

Local  chamber  of  commerce  Credit  association 

Businessmen’s  organization  Businessmen’s  luncheon  club 

b.  The  members  of  the  early  craft  guilds  were  the  workers  who  planted  the 
seeds  of  the  modern  labor  unions.  Give  the  exact  names  of  several  labor 
unions  in  your  community  or  in  our  country. 

c.  Name  ten  departments,  agencies,  bureaus,  commissions,  or  offices  of  the 
Federal  Government  that  are  in  existence  today. 
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d.  List  three  machines  or  inventions  that  have  lightened  the  burden  of 
workers  in  each  of  the  following:  home,  automobile  factory,  laundry,  rail- 
road, and  farm. 

e.  Every  consumer  in  one  way  or  another  is  dependent  on  producers 
and  distributors  to  satisfy  his  wants  and  needs.  Individuals  and  business 
establishments  find  it  necessary  to  buy  and  use  services  as  follows:  banking, 
bakery  shop,  insurance,  post  office,  tailor  shop,  grocery  stores,  gas  station. 
Indicate  which  of  these  services  are  used  by  the  following:  housewife,  doctor, 
farmer,  lawyer,  mechanic,  stenographer,  grocer,  and  insurance  agent. 

2.  Consumer  Mathematics 

Addition 

1 . Add  the  numbers  in  these  columns  both  vertically  and  horizontally.  The 
sum  of  the  horizontal  totals  should  equal  the  sum  of  the  vertical  totals. 


21 

53 

58 

11 

14 

16 

27 

22 

54 

59  . 

12 

15 

81 

28 

23 

55 

60 

13 

43 

82 

29 

24 

56 

61 

76 

44 

83 

30 

25 

57 

31 

77 

45 

84 

51 

26 

If  you  arrived  at  the  correct  answer  to  this  problem  the  first  time,  you  have 
proved  that  you  can  add.  If  you  had  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  correct  answer, 
you  need  practice.  It  is  easy  to  make  a problem  such  as  this.  You  can  measure 
your  progress  readily,  as  the  answers  are  self-proving.  Work  either  by  yourself 
or  with  your  classmates  until  you  can  add  columns  of  figures  accurately. 

2.  Jack  is  treasurer  of  his  club.  His  accounts  for  the  spring  semester  show  these 
expenses: 


Months 

Office 

Expenses 

Refresh- 

ments 

Arm 

Bands 

Entertain- 
ment and 
Awards 

January 

$ .50 

$1.05 

$4.50 

February 

.10 

1.03 

$ .50 

March 

.75 

April 

.60 

.80 

May 

1.50 

1.05 

3.50 

June 

.75 

2.15 

1.00 

Compute  the  totals  both  horizontally  and  vertically. 
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3.  Janice  worked  in  a variety  store  during  each  Christmas  vacation  while  she 


was  in  high  school.  She  earned: 

Tear  Amount 

Freshman $38.40 

Sophomore 40.00 

Junior 57.60 

Senior 52.50 


What  were  her  total  earnings? 

4.  The  number  of  radio  sets  in  use  in  the  United  States  during  one  year  was: 


Sets  in  homes 29,500,000 

Secondary  sets  in  homes 13,200,000 

Battery  portables 1,800,000 

Auto  radios 7,500,000 


What  was  the  total  number? 

If  a problem  contains  only  one  column  of  figures,  you  can  prove  your  answer 
by  adding  up  the  column  and  then  down  the  column. 


UNIT  II 


THE  MODERN  CONSUMER 
Section  1.  Rise  of  Big  Business 

Developing  New  Consumer  Markets.  The  expression  “development 
of  new  markets”  usually  means  the  creation  of  new  consumer  wants 
either  at  home  or  abroad.  After  the  introduction  of  the  factory  system, 
the  businessmen  and  rulers  of  England  and  northern  Europe  were  in- 
terested in  opening  up  new  markets  that  would  absorb  manufactured 
products  such  as  tools  and  household  utensils.  Colonists  and  newly  con- 

cpiered  people  thus  be- 
came useful  consum- 
ers, who  were  expected 
to  pay  for  what  they 
got  by  exchanging  or 
selling  the  products  of 
the  New  World. 

The  opportunity  to 
sell  more  consumer 
goods  at  home  and 
abroad  helped  to  bring 
about  the  rapid  expan- 
sion of  the  factory  sys- 
tem. Business  owners 
and  aristocrats  with 
money  built  factories  and  warehouses,  and  installed  automatic  machin- 
ery. They  purchased  raw  materials  from  all  parts  of  the  world  and  thus 
stimulated  transportation  and  trade.  This  situation  put  more  people  to 
work,  who,  in  turn,  were  able  to  buy  more  manufactured  products. 

Early  America.  Colonial  America  was  almost  entirely  agricultural, 
but  soon  the  domestic  system  was  brought  to  the  Atlantic  Coast  cities 
where  a number  of  craftsmen  worked  in  their  homes.  Gradually,  enough 
money  was  gathered  together  by  wealthy  men  in  the  colonies  to  build  a 

16 


A businessman  and  his  secretary  before  the  era  of  stream- 
lined offices.  Secretarial  science  has  relieved  management 
of  many  office  responsibilities  and  geared  the  administra- 
tive functions  to  the  speed  of  machines. 
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few  factories.  Some  iron  manufacturing  was  started  because  metal  was 
needed  for  the  weaving  and  spinning  machines.  Shortly  after  the  close 
of  the  Revolutionary  War,  a few  successful  sugar  refineries  and  liquor 
distilleries  were  organized  in  New  England.  There  was  also  some  trade 
in  refined  whale  oil. 

Land  of  Opportunity.  It  took  a long  time  for  the  United  States  to 
develop;  but,  by  1875,  the  success  of  the  factory  system  in  turning  out 
quantities  of  products  at  low  prices  led  to  the  organization  of  large  man- 
ufacturing enterprises.  Immigrants  poured  into  our  country,  not  so 
much  to  become  farmers  as  to  work  in  the  expanding  industries.  In  fact, 
the  growing  population  with  good  wages  absorbed  consumer  goods  as 
rapidly  as  they  were  turned  out. 

Progress  in  Science  and  Invention.  The  demands  of  the  factory  system 
resulted  in  the  opening  up  of  the  natural  resources  of  our  country. 
Science  and  invention  were  called  upon  to  develop  new  materials  and 
better  methods  of  manufacturing.  Although  a key  tied  to  the  end  of  a 
water-soaked  kite  string  shocked  Benjamin  Franklin  into  an  apprecia- 
tion of  electricity,  its  commercial  value  was  not  recognized  until  Samuel 
B.  Morse,  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  and  Thomas  A.  Edison  gave  their 
practical  inventions  to  the  world. 

The  American  worker  has  been  able  to  get  more  and  better  goods  in 
return  for  a day’s  work  than  the  same  worker  of  other  countries.  The 
rapid  development  of  our  industries  is  shown  by  the  many  items  that 
reached  a state  of  perfection  and  usefulness  almost  at  the  same  time.  For 
example,  many  modern  inventions  were  combined  before  an  efficient 
automobile  was  assembled.  Such  inventions  as  the  internal-combustion 
engine,  rubber  tires,  self-starters,  gasoline,  and  lubricating  oils  were 
brought  to  a state  of  marketable  usefulness  within  a few  years.  As  new 
products  developed,  consumers  had  to  be  educated  rapidly  so  that  they 
would  buy  them.  Advertising  might  therefore  be  added  to  the  list  of 
inventions  that  stimulated  rapid  development. 

Large-Scale  Production.  Large-scale,  or  mass,  production  with  its 
resulting  lower  prices  to  consumers  has  become  a part  of  the  accepted 
American  way  of  life.  In  fact,  the  unskilled  laborer  in  our  country 
purchases  and  uses  commodities  today  that  kings  knew  nothing  about  a 
hundred  years  ago.  Large-scale  manufacturing  must  have  large-scale 
consumption  to  keep  the  factories  operating.  Immense  mills  and  auto- 
matic machines  are  necessary  in  order  to  produce  the  products  needed 
by  a prosperous  country.  A great  deal  of  capital — more  than  one  person 
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can  command — and  many  hundreds  of  workmen  are  required  to  operate 
one  large  industry.  Through  large-scale  production,  the  whole  eco- 
nomic, or  buying,  mechanism  of  our  country  was  changed  within  the 
span  of  only  a few  decades. 

Consumer  Information  Limited.  Although  great  numbers  of  persons 
work  in  large-scale  industries,  the  workers  themselves  have  little  oppor- 
tunity to  get  a complete  picture  of  the  organization  for  which  they  work. 
They  usually  participate  in  the  business  only  on  a basis  of  hourly  or  daily 
employment,  and  seldom  get  an  understanding  of  business  or  industry 
from  what  they  learn  at  their  jobs.  They  must  learn  about  buying  and 
consuming  from  other  sources.  They  soon  discover,  however,  that  those 
who  spend  their  wages  wisely  can  get  satisfaction  only  in  proportion  to 
their  knowledge  of  the  goods  and  services  that  business  has  to  offer. 


Ten  years  of  progress  from  flying  “crate”  to  flagship.  As  business  became  large-scale,  better 
methods  of  distribution  and  transportation  were  needed  for  consumers.  A few  years  ago, 
an  airplane  carried  a little  mail  and  an  occasional  passsenger.  Today,  one  fleet  of  flagships 
serves  57  cities  throughout  the  United  States. 

Large-Scale  Distribution  and  Transportation.  Large-scale  operations 
are  now  typical  of  many  businesses.  A single  order  today  may  make 
necessary  the  transportation  of  more  goods  than  entered  the  city  of 
London  during  the  entire  year  1200.  Ten  modern  freight  trains  now 
carry  more  merchandise  in  one  trip  than  all  the  seaports  of  Europe  im- 
ported a hundred  years  ago.  One  great  chain  store  sells  more  foodstuffs 
in  one  week  through  its  hundreds  of  branches  than  all  of  northern 
Europe  used  to  consume  in  one  year.  Large-scale  distribution  and  trans- 
portation co-operate  with  factories  and  other  businesses  in  bringing 
goods  to  the  consumers.  All  these  things  change  our  economy — the  way 
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in  which  we  earn  and  spend  money.  We  simply  have  outgrown  the 
craftsman’s  shop,  the  peddler,  and  the  sailing  vessel. 

Middlemen  and  Large-Scale  Business.  So  close  was  the  buyer  of  a few 
generations  ago  to  farm  producers  and  craftsmen  that  he  purchased 
directly  from  them.  Now  he  has  to  buy  from  business  owners  and  sales- 
clerks who  have  become  specialists.  These  people  are  usually  retailers 
and  are  at  the  end  of  a long  chain  of  middlemen.  The  term  functional 
middlemen  is  sometimes  used  for  workers  in  business  institutions  that 
do  not  serve  the  consumer  directly  but  knit  together  the  producers  and 
consumers.  These  specialized  institutions — such  as  railroads,  truck  lines, 
banks,  and  insurance  companies — serve  all  kinds  of  other  specialized 


(6)  bake  and  finally  sell  the  bread  through  its  own  outlets  or  through  retail  stores. 


businesses.  Thus  large-scale  businesses  must  have  middlemen  like 
wholesalers  and  retailers  who  carry  on  distributing  activities  between 
producers  and  consumers.  Goods  simply  must  be  transported  to  the 
place  where  they  are  to  be  consumed;  sometimes  they  have  to  be  stored 
for  a time;  often  they  must  be  rearranged  into  dozens,  packages,  pounds, 
or  yards;  usually  they  have  to  be  financed  and  insured;  and  finally,  the 
good  must  be  culled  from  the  damaged  and  spoiled. 

Functions  of  Middlemen.  At  times  efforts  have  been  made  to  reduce 
the  number  of  middlemen,  and  some  people  would  like  to  eliminate 
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them  entirely.  Before  consumers  take  sides  one  way  or  another,  they 
should  consider  the  various  important  functions  performed  by  the  mid- 
dlemen, who  relieve  producers  and  manufacturers  of  the  burden  of 
selling  directly  to  consumers.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  farmers  to  sell 
directly  to  consumers.  On  the  other  hand,  few  consumers  can  afford  the 
time  and  expense  of  making  personal  contacts  with  farmers. 

The  functions  that  a middleman  performs  are  necessary.  If  the  con- 
sumer cannot  perform  such  functions  himself,  then  he  must  consider 
the  cost  of  buying  these  functions  as  part  of  the  price  he  pays  for  goods 
and  services. 


Words  to  Study  and  U$e 


development 

refineries 

organization 

immigrants 


functional 

merchandise 

commodities 

responsibility 


automatic 

distribution 

proportion 

wholesalers 


Study  Guides  and  Review  Questions 

1.  In  what  way  is  the  development  of  new  markets  similar  to  the  develop- 
ment of  consumer  wants? 

2.  How  did  colonists  pay  for  goods  and  products  sent  from  Europe? 

3.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  rise  of  the  factory  system  in  America. 

4.  Tell  of  the  early  industrial  development  of  America. 

5.  Why  did  immigrants  come  to  our  country? 

6.  At  about  what  time  did  the  present  great  progress  in  science  begin? 

7.  Mention  three  American  scientists  whose  inventions  have  encircled 
the  globe. 

8.  What  is  meant  by  large-scale  production? 

9.  Give  some  examples  of  large-scale  distribution  and  transportation. 

10.  Why  must  the  function  of  the  middleman  be  performed? 

Social-Business  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  Compare  the  markets  in  Colonial  America  with  the  markets  in  Eng- 
land and  in  northern  Europe. 

2.  Are  all  the  food  and  raw  materials  we  use  produced  in  our  own 
country?  Name  some  that  are  and  some  that  have  been  imported. 

3.  Name  three  products  of  which  we  have  a surplus  and  mention  possible 
markets  for  them. 

4.  List  six  American  inventions  or  devices,  and  tell  how  they  have  af- 
fected life  in  your  own  home. 
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5.  Do  you  think  that  large-scale  production  and  distribution  have  helped 
this  country?  Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

CONSUMER  PROBLEMS  AND  PROJECTS 

(If  you  are  using  the  Workbook  designed  to  accompany  this 
text,  fill  in  the  prepared  blank  forms  for  these  problems.) 

3.  Changing  Industrial  Activities — the  Scramble  for  Trade  and  Consumers 

a.  Business  activities  have  been  carried  on  by  each  of  the  following  persons 
at  one  time  or  another:  minstrels,  acrobats,  doctors,  lawyers,  peddlers,  sales- 
men, managers,  and  teachers.  Check  the  activities  that  they  carried  on  under 
the  following  headings:  Selling,  Buying,  Getting  Customers,  Getting  Equip- 
ment, Renting,  Advertising,  and  Using  Transportation. 

b.  The  early  activities  of  consumers  and  workers  in  America  have  come 
down  to  the  present  day,  such  as:  farming,  factory  building,  machine  develop- 
ing, iron  manufacturing,  sugar  refining,  liquor  distilling,  mining,  foreign 
trade,  lumbering,  automobile  manufacturing,  and  refrigeration.  List  or 
check  the  activities  that  developed  during  the  following  periods  of  our  coun- 
try: Colonial,  1800  to  1875,  1875  to  1940,  and  1940  to  the  present  time. 

3.  Consumer  Mathematics 

Subtraction 

1 . Subtract  the  lower  number  from  the  upper  number  in  each  of  the  follow- 
ing problems.  Total  all  the  answers  to  find  the  grand  total. 

6 7 8 9 5 4 10  13  15  18  9 

254631_5_6_7_97 

2.  Subtract  the  lower  amount  from  the  upper  amount  in  each  of  the  following 
problems.  Total  all  the  answers  to  find  the  grand  total. 

$4.23  $5.67  $8.90  $6.78  $11.09  $7.98  $9.54  $5.39 

2.65  1.98  4.57  6.09  7.52  3.89  8.75  2.67 


Prove  the  correctness  of  the  answers  to  Problems  1 and  2 by  addition. 

3.  At  one  time  there  were  in  the  entire  world  45,422,411  registered  motor 
vehicles.  Of  these,  31,104,188  were  registered  in  the  United  States.  How  many 
vehicles  were  registered  in  other  countries? 

4.  The  total  cash  farm  income  in  the  United  States  was  $8,539,602,000  for 
one  year.  Of  this  amount,  the  United  States  Government  paid  $807,065,000  to 
the  farmers.  In  that  same  year,  how  much  did  the  public  pay  for  farm  products? 

5.  In  a certain  year,  the  passenger  automobiles  manufactured  in  the  entire 
world  numbered  3,660,875;  trucks  and  busses,  1,118,295.  During  the  same  year, 
production  in  the  United  States  was:  passenger  automobiles,  2,866,796;  trucks 
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and  busses,  747,057.  What  was  the  total  output  during  that  year  of  motor 
vehicles  (passenger  cars,  trucks,  and  busses)  in  the  entire  world,  exclusive  of  the 
United  States? 

6.  In  one  year,  the  production  of  electrical  energy  in  the  United  States  was 
43,334,282,000  kilowatt  hours.  Twenty  years  later  it  was  130,336,050,000  kilo- 
watt hours.  What  was  the  increase  in  the  production  of  electrical  energy? 

Section  2.  Your  Habits  and  Whims  Cost  You  Money 

Buying— the  Life  of  Business.  Consumption  is  the  reason  for  all  busi- 
ness activity — the  climax  of  production  and  distribution.  Without  con- 
sumer buying,  business  would  soon  cease  to  exist.  The  effect  of  buying 
by  one  consumer  may  not  be  felt,  but  the  effect  of  buying  by  many  con- 
sumers may  revolutionize  business  very  quickly.  All  consumers  should 
realize  this  fact  and  understand  the  influence  they  have  in  the  economic, 
or  business,  world.  In  order  to  appreciate  their  position,  they  must  know 
about  the  activities  and  operations  that  precede  buying.  Retailers  have 
goods  on  their  shelves  only  because  they  expect  to  sell  them  to  customers. 
Consumers  thus  control  the  destiny  of  many  businesses. 

Business  is  constantly  building  a pathway  to  the  consumer.  For  the 
grocer  to  have  goods  in  his  store,  for  example,  numerous  business  func- 
tions have  to  be  performed:  (1)  assembling  the  products  from  farmers 
in  many  regions;  (2)  transporting  the  products  to  wholesalers  and  job- 
bers; (3)  storing  the  products  in  warehouses  and  cold-storage  plants;  (4) 
and,  finally,  delivering  them  to  the  grocer.  These  functions  have  a direct 
effect  upon  price  because  business  persons  all  along  the  line  must  handle 
the  products  before  they  reach  the  stores  that  are  visited  by  consumers. 

Some  Risks  That  Business  Must  Assume.  The  changes  in  consumers’ 
wants  are  great  risks  that  business  must  assume.  Such  changes  also  affect 
prices.  For  instance,  men  invest  money  or  capital  in  business,  build 
stores  and  factories,  and  purchase  expensive  tools  and  machinery  in 
order  to  turn  out  the  products  that  will  satisfy  consumers’  demands  and 
at  the  same  time  give  a margin  of  profit.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
consumer  wants  a change,  business  owners  are  likely  to  suffer  losses.  This 
is  especially  true  if  the  change  or  shift  comes  about  suddenly. 

Quick  changes  or  shifts  are  best  illustrated  by  changes  in  fashions  or 
styles.  A women’s  shop  may  have  a large  stock  of  dresses  and  hats  for  the 
spring  season.  If  they  are  not  sold  during  the  season  in  which  they  are 
in  vogue  or  fashion,  they  may  become  virtually  worthless,  as  the  mode 
for  the  following  year  may  be  entirely  different.  In  order  to  protect 
themselves  against  such  changes,  business  owners  often  have  to  increase 
their  prices. 
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Whims,  Styles,  and  Fashions.  Changes  in  styles  or  fashions  have  great 
effect  on  the  clothing  we  buy,  the  hats  we  wear,  and  the  furnishings  we 
place  in  our  homes.  Style  largely  determines  the  kind  of  fabric  and  the 
design  of  almost  all  our  coats,  suits,  and  dresses.  Fashion  may  change  the 
buttons  and  the  linings  of  garments.  You  can  see  the  dilemma  of  the 
store  owners  and  garment  manufacturers  who  try  to  satisfy  people  whose 
tastes  change  with  every  whim.  Most 
business  owners  attempt  to  charge 
enough  at  the  beginning  of  the  season 
to  make  up  for  later  losses  when  they 
have  to  advertise  “end-of-season”  or 
“stock-reduction”  sales.  They  try  to 
sell  out  their  present  supply  before 
style  changes  make  the  stock  entirely 
worthless. 

Changes  Affecting  Business  Organi- 
zations. Consumer  wants  are  also  af- 
fected by  seasons.  A chilly  summer  or 
a warm  winter  may  upset  the  best-laid 
plans  of  merchants  and  leave  them 
with  overstocked  shelves. 

The  changes  due  to  styles  and  fash- 
ions also  affect  the  organization  of  a 
factory.  New  patterns  may  necessitate 
the  installation  of  new  machinery.  The  problem  of  the  retailer  and  the 
This  is  true  of  changes  in  design  of  ing  styles  and  fashions. 

household  equipment  and  in  building 

materials.  Newer  and  more  efficient  household  machines  that  lighten 
the  work  of  the  housewife  may  overturn  the  plans  of  manufacturers 
and  retailers.  The  demand  for  streamlined  kitchens  or  for  oil-heating 
plants  for  homes  may  cause  factories  to  overhaul  their  machinery  and 
manufacturing  methods. 

Changes  in  consumer  choices  may  vary  with  new  types  of  store  organi- 
zation as  well  as  with  new  processes.  Consumers  may  flock  to  chain  stores 
and  forget  the  independent  ones,  and  then  for  some  other  reason  change 
back  again.  Farmers  may  lose  interest  in  mail-order  catalogues  because 
they  want  to  see  and  handle  the  goods  before  they  buy.  These  changes 
not  only  affect  the  retailers  but  business  organizations  of  all  kinds.  Banks 
may  have  to  develop  quick  methods  of  providing  the  funds  needed  to 
finance  businesses  affected  by  variations  in  consumer  buying  habits. 
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Industrial  Changes  Affecting  Consumer  Choices.  Consumers  are  af- 
fected by  industrial  disputes.  When  management  and  workers  cannot 
agree,  there  may  be  strikes  and  idle  factories.  If  ships  and  freight  trains 
are  tied  up  by  labor  disputes,  the  consumers  are  inconvenienced  in  one 
way  or  another.  Consumers  also  may  change  their  buying  habits  because 
of  sympathies  or  prejudices,  or  they  may  simply  forget  the  old  places 
where  they  were  accustomed  to  trade. 

The  changes  in  our  industrial  society  also  affect  consumers.  Our  in- 
dustries are  more  interdependent  than  is  apparent  on  the  surface.  The 
finished  product  of  one  concern  may  be  the  raw  material  for  another. 
Thus  wars,  disasters,  and  government  regulations  have  direct  influence 
on  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  products,  and  therefore  on  the 
buying  habits  of  people. 

Economic  Disturbances.  Business  cycles  also  affect  consumers.  A gen- 
eral economic  disturbance  like  a depression  may  cause  many  businesses 
to  go  into  bankruptcy  through  no  fault  of  their  own.  Sometimes  a de- 
pression affects  the  entire  country.  When  factories  close  and  businesses 
have  to  curtail  their  activities,  many  people  are  thrown  out  of  work. 
Then  their  decreased  incomes  compel  them  to  revamp  their  spending 
of  money,  and  they  may  have  to  change  their  buying  habits. 

You  can  see  that  consumers  have  great  influence  upon  business,  and 
by  the  same  token  business  influences  the  consumer.  An  understanding 
of  the  forces  at  work  in  our  economic  world  is  necessary  if  the  consumer 
is  to  get  all  he  can  out  of  the  money  he  earns.  The  purpose  of  the  book 
you  are  studying  is  to  give  you  an  understanding  of  the  things  that  affect 
you  in  your  everyday  business  life;  to  make  you — already  a consumer — 
a more  efficient  one. 


climax 

revolutionize 

jobbers 

grade 


Words  to  Study  and  Use 

profit 

vogue 

whim 

dilemma 


overstocked 

patterns 

streamlined 

prejudices 


Study  Guides  and  Review  Questions 

1.  Why  should  the  consumer  understand  buying? 

2.  Name  four  business  functions  involved  in  bringing  goods  to  the  re- 
tailer. 

3.  Why  do  men  invest  money  or  capital  in  business? 
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4.  How  do  business  owners  protect  themselves  against  changes  in  com 
sumers’  buying  habits? 

5.  In  what  way  does  fashion  affect  business? 

6.  What  changes  in  wants  might  be  due  to  seasons? 

7.  How  do  styles  in  household  equipment  affect  manufacturers? 

8.  How  may  consumer  choices  vary  with  new  types  of  store  organizations? 

9.  What  industrial  changes  affect  the  consumer? 

10.  Why  does  a depression  affect  buying  by  consumers? 

Social-Business  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  How  can  a knowledge  of  business  activities  make  you  an  efficient  con- 
sumer? 

2.  In  the  long  run,  do  you  believe  that  changes  in  styles  and  fashions 
mean  a gain  or  a loss  for  business?  Give  your  reasons. 

3.  Are  business  owners  justified  in  increasing  prices  to  protect  themselves 
in  handling  style  goods? 

4.  What  can  a merchant  do  to  protect  himself  against  seasonal  changes? 

5.  What  industrial  or  economic  changes  have  been  felt  in  your  com- 
munity during  the  past  year? 

CONSUMER  PROBLEMS  AND  PROJECTS 

(If  you  are  using  the  Workbook  designed  to  accompany  this 
text,  fill  in  the  prepared  blank  forms  for  these  problems .) 

4.  Consumers’  Buying  Habits,  Choices,  and  Whims 

a.  List  two  items  that  you  believe  are  most  popular  with  customers  during 
each  of  the  four  seasons  (spring,  summer,  fall,  and  winter)  in  each  of  the 
following  businesses:  grocery  store,  dress  shop,  drugstore,  furniture  store, 
butcher  shop,  restaurant,  and  men’s  store. 

b.  List  twenty  items  that  are  not  affected  by  consumers’  whims  or  by  style 
or  fashion. 

c.  List  three  articles  in  your  home  that  have  been  replaced  by  newer 
models  or  by  substitutes  within  the  past  five  years,  and  give  the  reasons. 

4.  Consumer  Mathematics 

Multiplication 

1.  Multiply  the  numbers  in  the  following  problems.  Total  the  answers. 

12  21  32  43  54  65  76  87 

98765432 
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2.  Multiply  these  amounts  and  add  the  answers  to  arrive  at  the  grand  total. 

$4.23  $9.34  $8.76  $2.34  $5.67  $7.89 

8 9 7 6 5 4 

3.  Multiply  these  numbers. 

a 

2,564 
23 


4.  Multiply  these  numbers. 

a b c 

6,429  5,328  6,735 

729  862  345 

5.  George  Farris,  a stockbroker,  sold  to  Jean  Lain  25  shares  of  the  stock  of 
Rayon,  Inc.,  at  $104.75  each  and  35  shares  of  Modern  Builders  stock  at  $78.25 
each.  His  charge  for  making  the  sale  was  $7.76.  What  was  the  total  bill? 

6.  For  the  year  1940,  the  World  Almanac  gives  the  following  figures  for  the 
crops  listed  below.  Using  a blank  sheet  of  paper  for  your  multiplication,  find  the 
total  yield  for  each  crop. 


Crop  Number  of  Acres  Yield  per  Acre 

Corn 86,449,000  28.3  bushels 

Wheat 53,503,000  15.3  bushels 

Tobacco 1,427,000  964.6  pounds 

Cotton 24,078,000  252.4  pounds 

Oats 34,847,000  35.5  bushels 

White  potatoes 3,053,000  130.3  bushels 


b 

4,567 

34 


€ 

2,987 

67 
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YOUR  SENSE  OF  VALUES 
Section  1.  Your  Standard  of  Living 

Early  Standard  of  Living.  We  may  think  that  our  forefathers  main- 
tained a low  standard  of  living.  They  did  not  have  much,  and  they  did 
not  need  much.  A man  was  fortunate  if  he  had  some  work  clothes  and  a 
Sunday  suit.  Undoubtedly  the  cloth  for  his  suit  was  the  result  of  sheep 
raising  on  his  own  farm.  His  wife  carded,  spun,  and  wove  the  wool. 
These  processes  took  many  days  and  evenings;  but  the  result  was  cloth 
called  homespun,  of  good  quality  that  “wore  like  iron.”  A man’s  work 
clothes  and  his  wife’s  meeting-house  clothes  were  also  of  good  substantial 
quality.  If  clothing  was  made  at  home,  the  homemade  effect  was  ap- 
parent; but  this  made  little  difference  because  everyone  was  wearing 
homespun. 

Rise  in  the  Standard  of  Living.  The  rise  in  the  standard  of  living 
probably  has  not  made  people  happier  than  they  were  in  the  days  of 
our  ancestors.  Nevertheless,  the  standard  of  living  has  been  changing  so 
rapidly  for  the  past  hundred  years  that  now  we  have  a completely  dif- 
ferent world.  Most  of  our  wearing  apparel  is  factory  made,  and  we  all 
have  “store  clothes.”  Our  shoes  are  seldom  handmade,  and  present-day 
shoe-repair  men  use  machines  in  their  shops.  The  same  thing  is  true  of 
our  furniture  and  household  equipment — all  factory  made. 

Even  our  houses  are  seldom  touched  by  the  owners  until  they  are  com- 
plete because  specialists,  like  contractors  who  hire  their  own  carpenters, 
do  most  of  the  building.  Almost  all  building  activities  have  to  be  done 
under  local  laws  or  building  codes.  Thus  the  rising  standard  of  living 
has  changed  life  in  many  ways  so  that  we  have  more  things  and,  gener- 
ally speaking,  at  lower  prices. 

Rise  in  the  Standard  of  Health.  The  benefit  of  a high  standard  of 
living  is  best  illustrated  by  seeing  how  standards  of  health  and  nutrition 
have  been  raised  in  a comparatively  short  time.  In  the  early  days  of  our 
country,  there  were  few  hospitals,  and  doctors  were  for  the  most  part 
poorly  trained.  Most  operations  were  performed  on  the  kitchen  table, 
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and  it  was  a miracle  if  the  patient  survived.  Health  programs  were  un- 
heard of.  Mortality,  especially  among  babies,  was  exceedingly  high;  and 
most  persons  had  to  depend  on  home  remedies  when  they  became  sick. 
Today,  health  and  nutrition  programs  have  been  established  in  almost 
all  communities.  Water  supplies  are  usually  pure;  sewage  and  garbage 
are  disposed  of  so  that  the  health  of  no  one  is  endangered. 


The  standard  of  health  in  many  communities  is  raised  by  urging  its  citizens  to  have 
periodic  health  examinations. 


Set  Your  Own  Standards.  All  of  you  are  interested  in  maintaining  as 
high  a standard  of  living  as  possible.  Your  standard  may  be  modest  or 
high  depending  on  two  things:  (I)  the  amount  of  money  you  earn,  and 
(2)  the  wise  way  in  which  you  spend  your  money.  Your  standard  of  liv- 
ing is  often  measured  by  the  variety,  quality,  and  quantity  of  the  goods 
you  consume.  Recreation  and  education,  medical  and  dental  care,  and 
personal  services,  such  as  those  of  the  beauty  parlor  and  barbershop,  are 
also  items  of  consumption. 

Undoubtedly  you  have  noticed  that  some  persons  actually  choose 
their  own  standards  of  living.  Many  are  satisfied  with  bare  necessities 
and  hoard  their  money;  others  seem  to  enjoy  a sort  of  frontier  hardship 
and  save  their  money  for  some  future  enjoyment  or  for  an  easy  old  age. 
For  other  persons,  a modest  standard  of  living  usually  goes  with  a modest 
income  and  a high  standard  with  a large  income.  Be  that  as  it  may,  most 
of  us  have  to  set  our  own  standard  of  living. 

Changing  Standard  of  Living.  The  standard  of  living  can  often  be 
measured  by  what  you  get  for  the  money  you  have  to  spend.  Some  rich 
families  do  not  maintain  a high  standard  of  living.  They  may  spend 
enough  and  buy  luxuries,  but  live  unsatisfactory  lives.  You  know  two 
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families,  perhaps,  who  have  about  the  same  yearly  income.  One  lives 
well  by  spending  its  money  wisely;  the  other  barely  gets  along. 

No  matter  how  well  you  plan,  your  standard  of  living  is  constantly 
fluctuating  because  living  costs  are  always  changing.  If  your  income  re- 
mains the  same,  your  standard  of  living  goes  down  when  living  costs 
rise;  your  standard  of  living  rises  when  living  costs  fall.  Of  course,  gen- 
eral changes  in  living  costs  are  caused  by  fluctuations  that  are  national 
or  even  world-wide.  These  changes  are  the  “highs”  and  “lows”  in  the 
business  cycle.  A period  of  prosperity  or  a boom,  for  example,  will  in- 
crease prices  and  earning  power,  whereas  a period  of  depression  or  panic 
will  lower  prices  and  earning  power.  All  these  factors  affect  the  standard 
of  living  of  an  individual  or  a family. 

High  Standards  for  Americans.  The  first  concern  of  all  persons  is  to 
provide  themselves  with  the  bare  necessities  of  life.  In  our  country, 
where  efficient  production  prevails,  people  have  never  been  content 
with  the  bare  necessities;  most  of  them  try  to  keep  above  the  mere  sub- 
sistence level.  They  work  hard  in  order  to  enjoy  good  homes,  schools, 
and  recreation.  Because  people  have  set  high  standards  for  themselves, 
many  of  the  luxuries  of  a few  years  ago  have  become  the  conveniences 
and  necessities  of  today. 

American  business  has  developed  countless  goods  and  services  in  re- 
sponse to  the  almost  limitless  wants  of  people.  Perhaps  you  have  noticed 
that  business  often  has  developed  many  new  things  before  consumers 
actually  asked  for  them.  Business  promoted  the  wide  use  of  automobiles 
and  radios;  it  also  developed  such  services  as  insurance  and  installment 
buying;  and  then  through  advertising  taught  the  public  to  want  them. 

Conditions  Interfere  with  Plans.  Some  people  have  not  as  yet  been 
able  to  enjoy  a good  standard  of  living.  Often  interfering  with  the  best 
of  personal  plans  are  unfortunate  conditions  such  as:  (1)  physical  dis- 
ability or  ill  health,  and  the  high  cost  of  medical  care;  (2)  unpredictable 
loss  of  savings;  (3)  incomes  too  low  to  provide  reasonable  living  stand- 
ards; (4)  irregular  employment;  and  (5)  complete  unemployment.  Of 
course,  a few  persons  simply  do  not  care  to  improve  their  economic 
position,  being  either  too  shiftless  or  having  lost  ambition.  The  in- 
dividual alone,  no  matter  how  industrious  or  prudent  he  is,  sometimes 
can  do  very  little  to  meet  the  hazards  mentioned  above.  If  he  is  to  make 
his  future  more  certain,  he  must  know  how  to  use  insurance  and  banking 
services.  He  must  have  an  understanding  of  American  business,  and  so 
organize  his  life  that  he  will  not  be  the  victim  of  circumstances. 
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The  American  Standard  of  Living  is  Based  Upon  Products,  Commodities, 

and  Services 


Items  That  Determine 
Our  Standard  of  Living 

Products,  Commodities,  and  Services  That 
People  of  the  United  States  Want 

Food 

Prepared  or  ready  cooked — to  conserve  time  and 
energy  of  homemakers 
Canned  meats,  vegetables,  and  fruits 
Bakers’  breads  and  bakers’  goods 

Clothing 

Ready-to-wear 
Adapted  to  the  seasons 

Basic 

Necessities 

Medical  and 
dental  care 

Medical  care  in  place  of  home  remedies 
Regular  dental  examinations  and  corrections 

Personal 

services 

Barber  shops,  beauty  parlors 
Laundry  services 
Cleaning  and  pressing 

Transportation 

Family  automobile  for  business  and  pleasure 
Bus,  streetcar,  rail,  and  boat  travel 

Insurance  and 
savings 

Necessary  for  the  individual  and  for  the  head  of  a 
family 

House  or 
apartment 

Central  heating  plant 
Sanitary  and  air-conditioned 

Shelter 

Conveniences 
and  comforts 

Laborsaving  devices,  refrigerators,  laundry  equipment, 
vacuum  cleaners,  comfortable  furniture 

Health  and 
sanitation 

Hot  and  cold  running  water 
Equipped  bathrooms 
Kitchen  equipment 

Community  sanitation:  pure  water,  sewers,  and  septic 
tanks 

Education 

General  and  democratic  for  all 
Technical  for  vocational  use 
Special  for  enjoyment  of  music  and  art 

Items  that  Im- 
prove the 
Standard  of 
Living 

Recreation 

Radios,  theaters,  parks,  playgrounds,  gymnasiums, 
community  entertainments,  recreation  halls,  hobbies 

Freedom  of 
choice 

Choice  of  the  level  on  which  to  live  in  proportion  to  in- 
come 

Security 

Participation  in  democratic  methods 
Preservation  of  human  and  natural  resources 
Understanding  of  individual  responsibility  in  main- 
taining American  liberty 
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Dangers  of  a High  Standard  of  Living.  In  the  hurried  life  of  today, 
many  consumers  lose  their  common  sense  because  they  simply  do  not 
understand  how  to  spend  their  incomes  under  a high  standard  of  living. 
They  take  substitutes  and  often  fail  to  take  the  best  that  business  offers. 

The  standard  of  living  has  been  improving  largely  because  we  have 
more  commodities  today  by  which  we  are  able  to  meet  modern  condi- 
tions. The  reasons  for  our  having  more  are:  (1)  specialization,  or  divi- 
sion of  labor,  has  made  mass  production  possible;  (2)  machinery  has 
multiplied  such  production;  (3)  science  has  been  called  upon  to  develop 
new  methods  of  production  and  new  products.  These  developments 
have  placed  before  the  consuming  public  vast  quantities  and  kinds  of 
goods  at  lower  prices — and  consumers  want  more  and  more  of  them. 

Foolish  Buying.  As  the  consumer  cannot  know  all  about  the  articles 
he  has  to  buy,  he  often  chooses  or  accepts  substitutes.  In  this  way,  he 
encourages  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  inferior  goods,  which  naturally 
discourages  those  producers  who  want  to  make  and  distribute  products 
of  real  value. 

Setting  a Standard.  As  an  individual,  you  can  plan  to  live  economi- 
cally. In  fact,  that  is  the  main  reason  for  your  study  of  this  book.  If  you 
will  look  about  you,  you  will  observe  that  not  all  economic  insecurity  is 
due  to  illness  or  unemployment.  Foolish  spending  yields  no  enduring 
advantages  or  satisfactions,  and  usually  brings  disaster.  You  must  help 
in  the  fight  against  general  gullibility  and  lack  of  thrift.  Gambling 
against  odds  that  you  do  not  understand  can  only  result  in  loss,  and  this 
is  true  of  people  on  all  income  levels. 

The  truly  educated  consumer  prepares  to  learn  all  he  can  about  the 
goods  and  services  available  on  every  hand.  Finally,  he  plans  his  future 
and  budgets  his  expenditures  in  the  light  of  good  business  principles. 
With  all  these  facts  before  him,  he  can  set  a standard  of  living  for  him- 
self and  his  family. 


forefathers 

homespun 

substantial 

nutrition 


Words  to  Study  and  Use 


mortality 

endangered 

necessities 

hoard 


barren 

fluctuations 

subsistence 

prudent 


Study  Guides  and  Review  Questions 

1.  Describe  the  early  standard  of  living  of  our  forefathers  with  regard  to 
clothing. 
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2.  How  is  building  a house  today  different  from  what  it  was  at  the  time 
of  our  country’s  pioneers? 

3.  What  are  the  best  examples  of  an  improved  standard  of  living? 

4.  On  what  two  things  does  your  standard  of  living  depend? 

5.  How  can  a standard  of  living  be  measured? 

6.  Why  is  a standard  of  living  always  changing? 

7.  What  is  the  first  concern  of  all  persons  in  providing  for  themselves? 

8.  Name  six  conditions  that  may  interfere  with  plans  for  a good  standard 
of  living. 

9.  Give  three  reasons  why  we  have  more  today  than  we  did  a hundred 
years  ago. 

10.  How  may  an  educated  consumer  set  a standard  of  living  for  himself 
and  his  family? 

Social-Business  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  Do  you  think  that  the  rise  in  the  standard  of  living  has  made  people 
happier?  Give  your  reasons. 

2.  How  does  your  school  improve  the  standard  of  health  of  its  pupils? 

3.  What  connection  is  there  between  recreation  and  the  standard  of 
living? 

4.  Do  you  think  the  standard  of  living  will  continue  to  rise  in  our  coun- 
try? Why? 

5.  Explain  the  relationship  between  intelligent  consumption  and  a high 
standard  of  living. 

CONSUMER  PROBLEMS  AND  PROJECTS 

(If  you  are  using  the  Workbook  designed  to  accompany  this 
text , fill  in  the  prepared  blank  forms  for  these  problems .) 

5.  The  Consumer’s  Sense  of  Values 

a.  If  you  saved  $50  or  $100  from  what  you  earned  last  summer,  how  would 
you  use  it?  Write  your  plan  for  spending  this  money  or  making  it  last  so 
that  you  may  improve  your  standard  of  living.  Perhaps  you  may  want  to 
spread  the  spending  of  it  over  several  months  or  divide  it  among  such  items 
as  clothing,  books,  gifts,  and  recreation. 

b.  List  twenty  items  for  which  you  or  your  family  have  spent  money,  but 
which  you  now  believe  have  not  raised  your  standard  of  living. 

5.  Consumer  Mathematics 

Division 

Short  Division.  Short  division  is  used  for  solving  problems  in  which  the 
divisor  (the  number  to  be  divided  into  the  dividend)  is  so  small  that  the  division 
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can  be  performed  mentally.  It  is  necessary  to  write  only  the  answer,  not.  the 
steps  in  the  process.  As  a rule,  short  division  is  used  when  the  divisor  is  12  or  less, 
although  many  persons  use  short  division  when  dividing  by  larger  numbers. 

1.  Perform  the  following  by  short  division: 

a b c d e f g 

6)234  7)357  3)789  8)736  9)702  4)656  5)905 

How  are  answers  to  division  problems  proved? 

Long  Division.  Long  division  is  used  when  the  divisor  is  so  large  that  it  is 
difficult  to  perform  the  entire  division  mentally. 

2.  Use  long  division  in  solving  the  following  problems: 


a 

b 

c 

d 

e 

23)9,936  35)23,555 

3.  Divide  by  long  division: 

72)64,152 

56)19,432" 

64)36,672 

a 

b 

c 

d 

e 

124)94,488 

357)312,018 

628)434,576 

937)934,189 

871)153,296 

4.  Mr.  Green  bought  643  used  automobile  tires  for  $2,218.35.  What  was  the 
average  price  for  a tire? 


Section  2.  You  and  the  American  Economy 

Consumer  Education.  The  teaching  of  consumer  education  is  a fairly 
new  development  in  American  schools.  It  has  been  recognized  as  neces- 
sary because  relations  between  consumers  and  producers  have  become 
complex.  Consumers  need  to  be  educated  in  order  to  know  the  essentials 
of  values  when  buying,  and  to  learn  to  be  wise  shoppers.  Most  consumers 
can  master  the  essentials  of  planning  how  to  spend  their  incomes — called 
budgeting  (a  subject  that  will  be  taken  up  in  a later  chapter).  To  know 
how  to  buy  intelligently,  they  must  learn  as  much  as  they  can  about  the 
goods  and  services  for  which  they  spend  their  money. 

Today,  because  we  live  in  a ready-made  world,  many  of  us  are  poor 
judges  of  what  we  buy  and  are  often  content  to  let  someone  else  influ- 
ence us  in  the  spending  of  our  incomes.  If  there  is  to  be  any  improve- 
ment in  consumption  activities,  we  must  be  trained  to  develop  sound 
judgments  relative  to  the  values  of  the  goods  we  buy  and  the  services 
we  use. 
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Wealth.  The  activities  involving  the  production,  distribution,  and 
consumption  of  goods  and  services — activities  by  which  the  people  of 
this  nation  obtain  their  daily  living — constitute  what  we  shall  call  the 
“American  economy.”  After  paying  for  the  necessities  of  life,  some 
persons  spend  their  remaining  money  on  luxuries;  others  build  up 
savings  accounts;  many  buy  property  and  build  homes,  construct  fac- 
tories and  skyscrapers,  and  establish  social  institutions,  such  as  schools, 
churches,  and  playgrounds.  All  these  things — evidence  of  our  economv 
— make  up  the  wealth  of  our  nation.  In  other  words,  wealth  is  made  up 
of  the  following:  (1)  natural  resources,  (2)  man  power,  (3)  capital,  and 
(4)  social  institutions. 


Natural  Resources.  The  natural  resources  of  a country  include  its 
soil  and  products  of  the  soil — minerals,  forests,  streams,  and  animals. 
Inasmuch  as  we  supply  our  wants  to  a great  extent  from  natural  re- 
sources, we  should  use  them  wisely  and  well  as  they  are  not  inexhaust- 
ible. As  the  result  of  legislation,  national  and  state  programs  for  the 
conservation  of  natural  resources  have  been  inaugurated.  Many  indus- 
tries, like  the  lumber  industry,  are  co-operating  to  help  preserve  the 
heritage  left  us  by  our  forefathers.  We  should  support  the  conservation 
movement  for  two  reasons:  (1)  to  get  full  value  from  all  the  resources 
we  use,  and  (2)  to  protect  the  supply  for  future  generations. 


Man  power  has  always  gone  to  the  frontiers  in  order  to  make  natural  resources 
available  for  use. 
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Man  Power.  Natural  resources  are  of  little  value  to  man  unless  he 
makes  them  ready  for  use.  Not  only  does  man  work  with  his  hands  to 
develop  natural  resources,  but  he  also  uses  his  creative  abilities  to  dis- 
cover new  uses  for  them  or  to  invent  machines  to  work  for  him.  Inevi- 
tably, man  power  or  human  resources  and  values  must  be  conserved. 
This  is  being  done  in  several  ways:  (1)  health  and  physical  fitness  pro- 
grams; (2)  suitable  educational  and  vocational  preparation;  (3)  greater 
opportunity  for  worth-while  use  of  leisure  time  and  recreation.  Man 
power  in  one  form  or  another  maintains  and  increases  the  wealth  of  the 
nation. 


Man  power  and  capital  have  converted  a wilder- 
ness into  a civic  community  where  many  social 
institutions  are  possible,  and  where  a standard  of 
living  may  be  kept  high  through  the  goods  and 
services  provided  by  American  business. 


Capital.  Capital  is  needed  to  keep  industries  and  businesses  in  opera- 
tion and  to  provide  for  their  growth  and  expansion.  Capital  comes  from 
savings;  it  is  the  accumulated  result  of  past  effort  and  may  be  in  the  form 
of  money  or  other  possessions.  The  worker  who  saves  a part  of  his  wages 
or  salary  accumulates  capital.  He  may  decide  to  keep  his  capital  in  the 
form  of  money,  or  he  may  exchange  the  money  he  saves  for  some  other 
property,  such  as  a house.  Both  the  money  and  the  house  are  capital; 
both  are  the  result  of  thrift. 

Social  Institutions.  Social  institutions  have  developed  as  the  result  of 
customary  and  accepted  methods  of  living  and  acting.  These  institutions 
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aid  in  transmitting  useful  knowledge  and  habits  from  one  group  to  an- 
other or  from  one  generation  to  another.  In  our  country,  many  social 
institutions  have  become  fairly  well  established,  such  as  the  following: 
Family  Industry  and  business 

Local  community  The  Press — newspapers  and  magazines 

State  Recreation  facilities 

School  Health-preserving  organizations 

Church 

The  school  is  a social  institution  in  which  students  learn  about  life 
and  work,  to  eliminate  the  trial-and-error  existence  of  their  ancestors. 
The  state  is  a social  institution  established  by  man  to  preserve  indi- 
vidual rights  and  to  bring  to  all  people  those  benefits  that  they  could  not 
get  for  themselves  as  individuals.  Industry  and  business  may  also  be 
considered  social  institutions  through  which  men  are  able  to  exchange 
their  time  and  skill  for  money,  or  exchange  their  money  for  the  things 
needed  to  satisfy  their  wants  as  consumers. 

The  American  Economy.  In  our  country  we  have  developed  our  own 
kind  of  government  and  our  own  way  of  living.  The  American  way  of 
life  rests  almost  entirely  on  the  American  economy  that  has  always  stood 
for  the  things  that  make  a free  people:  (1)  the  right  of  private  property, 
(2)  freedom  of  enterprise,  (3)  freedom  of  competition,  (4)  freedom  of 
contract,  and  (5)  freedom  of  exchange. 

Right  of  Private  Property.  The  right  to  purchase,  inherit,  and  hold 
property  as  one’s  own  is  the  right  of  private  property.  This  right  is  sub- 
ject to  legal  limitations  and  may  be  set  aside  for  essential  military  pur- 
poses and  for  public  improvements.  It  has  also  been  modified  to  meet 
changing  conditions  so  that  today  there  is  a tax  on  inheritances,  real 
property,  and  incomes. 

Freedom  of  Enterprise.  The  doctrine  of  free  enterprise  means  that 
everyone  in  America  has  the  right  to  engage  in  any  lawful  business  of 
his  own  choosing  or  to  select  any  occupation  he  wishes.  Within  certain 
limitations,  business  persons  are  able  to  buy  and  sell  as  they  please.  For 
the  benefit  and  protection  of  society,  standards  and  restrictions  have 
been  placed  on  certain  professions  and  occupations  in  the  form  of  edu- 
cational qualifications,  licenses,  and  trade  requirements. 

Freedom  of  Competition.  Undoubtedly,  freedom  of  competition  has 
been  one  of  the  greatest  forces  in  the  world.  Our  economy,  or  system  of 
business,  has  been  based  on  it.  One  person  or  concern  is  constantly  try- 
ing to  obtain  new  business  or  another’s  business  by  offering  more  favor- 
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able  terms  or  better  prices.  Anyone  who  engages  in  competitive  business 
has  found  that  he  must  render  service  equal  to,  or  better  than,  that  of 
his  rivals.  This  situation  usually  results  in  benefits  for  the  consumer  in 
the  form  of  better  goods  at  lower  prices.  Some  firms  may  meet  their 
rivals’  prices  by  lowering  the  quality  of  their  product  or  by  reducing  the 
wages  of  employees,  but  such  methods  are  often  ruinous  to  firms  that  try 
such  tactics.  The  better  way  of  meeting  competition  is,  of  course,  to  cut 
production  and  distribution  costs  without  lowering  quality  and  still  sell 
below  competitors’  prices. 

In  the  past,  competition  sometimes  resulted  in  a waste  of  materials 
and  time.  Storekeepers  duplicated  efforts  by  sending  delivery  wagons 
over  the  same  routes;  or  railroads  built  their  lines  parallel  to  those  of 
other  roads  and  practiced  rate  cutting,  with  the  result  that  none  made  a 
profit.  In  order  to  prevent  such  evils  of  competition,  Federal  and  state 
regulations  now  cover  such  factors  as  the  following: 

1.  Prevention  of  temporary  price  cutting  designed  to  ruin  competitors. 

2.  Prevention  of  bad  working  conditions,  lowering  of  wages  of  employees, 
long  hours  of  work,  and  child  labor. 

3.  Maintenance  of  safety  devices  and  insurance  protection  for  workers. 

4.  Maintenance  of  standards  of  quality  and  purity. 

Sometimes  the  Government  operates  a monopoly,  or  exclusive  right, 
like  the  mail  service;  but  it  does  not  ordinarily  engage  directly  in  busi- 
ness enterprises.  Some  business  organizations  have  Government  sanc- 
tion, which  gives  them  a monopoly  to  own  and  operate  public  utilities, 
such  as  water,  gas,  electricity,  and  telephone  services. 

Freedom  of  Contract.  The  right  to  enter  into  agreements  that  can  be 
enforced  by  law  is  the  basis  of  freedom  of  contract.  Inasmuch  as  con- 
tracts of  one  kind  or  another  are  being  entered  into  every  day,  it  is  im- 
portant that  all  people  understand  and  preserve  this  fundamental  right. 

It  is  illegal  to  make  contracts  that  are  harmful  to  society;  and  certain 
contracts  cannot  be  made  by  minors  or  by  persons  of  unsound  mind. 
The  right  to  enter  into  agreements  has  undergone  some  changes  during 
the  past  few  years  because  the  Government  has  been  empowered  to  en- 
force restrictions  upon  contracts  involving  certain  goods  and  services. 

Freedom  of  Exchange.  When  money  came  into  use,  trading  became 
easier  because  goods  could  be  exchanged  for  money.  Freedom  of  ex- 
change means  the  privilege  of  selling  on  any  terms  agreeable  to  the 
parties  concerned.  This  privilege  developed  out  of  freedom  of  enter- 
prise and  competition,  so  that  at  the  present  time,  except  for  certain 
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Government  regulations  and  limitations,  persons,  whether  in  business 
or  not,  are  able  to  buy  and  sell  as  they  please. 

Part  Played  by  Consumers.  If  consumers  purchase  one  kind  of  product 
in  preference  to  another,  manufacturers  and  distributors  ultimately  feel 
the  effect.  The  demand  for  automobiles  may  increase;  the  demand  for 
pianos  may  decrease.  Thus  buying  may  be  thought  of  as  economic  vot- 
ing. In  fact,  consumers  can,  through  their  demands,  vote  old  products 
off  the  market  and  vote  in  new  ones.  If  we  carry  this  idea  a step  farther, 
we  see  that  consumers  have  tremendous  influence  on  the  national 
economy. 

A nation  will  be  prosperous  only  if  its  people  are  thrifty  and  pros- 
perous. The  proper  use  of  national  resources,  money,  and  man  power 
increases  national  wealth;  but  idleness  and  waste  decrease  it. 


1.  Why  is  consumer  education  necessary  in  a democracy? 

2.  How  does  this  book  define  American  economy? 

3.  What  are  the  four  components  of  wealth? 

4.  Define  natural  resources. 

5.  How  does  man  power  help  to  increase  wealth? 

6.  Of  what  is  capital  composed? 

7.  The  American  economy  rests  upon  what  rights? 

8.  Why  is  the  right  of  private  property  important? 

9.  What  is  the  difference  between  freedom  of  enterprise  and  freedom  of 
competition? 

10.  Describe  freedom  of  contract  and  freedom  of  exchange. 

Social-Business  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  List  six  natural  resources  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Name  three  social  institutions  in  your  community  and  tell  how  they 
contributed  to  the  public  welfare. 

3.  How  do  licenses  required  in  some  professions  benefit  society? 

4.  Tell  how  freedom  of  exchange  has  helped  business  today. 

5.  Explain  your  understanding  of  the  phrase,  “Buying  is  economic 


Words  to  Study  and  Use 


democracy 

generations 

economy 


extensive 

luxuries 

property 

capital 


benefits 

welfare 

enterprise 

sanctioned 


skyscrapers 


Study  Guides  and  Review  Questions 


voting.” 
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CONSUMER  PROBLEMS  AND  PROJECTS 

(If  you  are  using  the  Workbook  designed  to  accompany  this 
text,  fill  in  the  prepared  blank  forms  for  these  problems .) 

6.  The  American  Economy  and  You 

a.  Write  briefly  your  ideas  of  the  right  of  private  property  and  how  it 
affects  you  and  your  family. 

b.  List  the  names  of  the  courses  or  subjects  you  expect  to  follow  or  study 
for  the  next  three  years  in  continuing  your  education. 

c.  List  ten  occupations  or  professions  that  require  licenses. 

d.  List  ten  contracts  (or  situations  leading  to  contracts)  that  consumers 
make  in  everyday  transactions. 

6.  Consumer  Mathematics 

The  Four  Fundamental  Processes  in  Arithmetic 


1. 

Add  these  columns: 

a 

b 

c 

d 

e 

/ 

g 

23 

34 

567 

789 

5,678 

2,345 

34,567 

43 

65 

987 

247 

2,581 

4,061 

27,846 

10 

98 

398 

372 

2,109 

3,907 

25,801 

90 

28 

245 

567- 

9,876 

5,432 

98,765 

87 

45 

109 

186 

7,654 

1,843 

81,916 

98 

76 

543 

432 

9,815 

4,151 

84,276 

42 

53 

234 

654 

3,450 

3,182 

96,324 

2. 

Subtract  i 

the  lower  amount  from  the  upper  amount  in  the  following  prob- 

lems: 

a 

b 

c 

d 

e 

/ 

g 

673 

892 

$4.32 

$1.98 

$23.89 

$78.19 

345,678 

89 

254 

1.87 

.56 

9.65 

9.54 

176.419 

3. 

Multiply  the  upper  amount  by  the  lower  amount 

in  the  following  prob- 

lems: 

a 

b 

c 

d 

e 

/ 

g 

853 

674 

107 

1,895 

3,874 

10,932 

15,471 

34 

52 

56 

189 

786 

536 

175 

4. 

Divide  as 

indicated  in 

these  problems: 

a 

b 

c 

d 

e 

6)468  13)5,967 

252)69,300 

678)1,396,002 

453)44,394 

Philip  Gendreau 

Take  a good  look  at  yourself.  Business  is  studying  your  buying  habits  more 
than  you  realize. 


PART  II.  BUYER,  SEE  YOURSELF 


UNIT  IV 

BUYER,  BEWARE 
Section  1.  Are  You  Being  Outsmarted? 

Consumer  Intelligence.  Our  ancestors  knew  how  to  make  most  of 
their  products  by  hand.  The  Colonial  woman  spun  the  yarn  and  wove 
the  cloth  at  home.  If  she  needed  extra  cloth,  she  bought  it  by  the  yard 
in  some  weaver’s  shop.  Almost  all  the  clothing  was  made  in  the  home, 
and  most  of  the  food  was  produced  on  the  farm  or  purchased  in  bulk 
from  some  neighbor.  No  storekeeper  could  “sell”  the  pioneer  woman 
anything;  she  simply  bought  what  she  needed  by  examining  the  goods, 
tasting  the  food,  or  smelling  the  coffee  or  spices.  The  frontiersman,  too, 
was  a shrewd  buyer.  He  usually  tested  the  items  offered  to  him  and 
bought  them  only  after  he  had  proved  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  they 
were  what  he  wanted. 

Buying — Often  a Label-Reading  Venture.  Buying  is  often  done  by 
reading  labels  because  the  consumer  lacks  time,  training,  and  the  facili- 
ties for  making  an  examination  of  what  is  offered  for  sale.  The  consumer 
seldom  buys  in  bulk  today  because  there  is  little  storage  space  in  modern 
kitchens  and  cellars.  In  general,  the  customer  knows  little  about  prod- 
ucts that  are  sold  in  boxes/cartons,  cans,  and  bottles.  About  all  he  can 
do  is  to  identify  his  purchases  by  brand  name  and  read  the  labels.  Even 
the  farmer  has  passed  from  quality  buying  to  buying  by  label-reading. 
He  sells  his  grain  and  milk  to  large  organizations — and  buys  bread  in  a 
sealed  wrapper,  breakfast  food  in  a box,  and  butter  in  a carton. 

Regaining  a Sense  of  Values.  If  the  consumer  is  to  regain  the  judg- 
ment of  values  that  consumers  of  three  generations  ago  had,  he  must 
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have  specific  instructions  on  how  to  be  an  intelligent  buyer  and  user 
of  goods  and  services.  Many  educators  and  businessmen  believe  that 
an  educational  program,  designed  to  increase  the  buyer’s  efficiency, 


Just  a few  generations  ago,  many  household  staples,  such  as  molasses  and  flour,  had  to  be 
purchased  in  bulk — by  the  hogshead  or  barrel. 


should  begin  with  knowledge  of  what  goods  are  available  on  the  market. 
The  buyer  must  learn  what  qualities  to  seek  and  what  to  avoid  in  these 
goods.  He  must  discover,  in  other  words,  what  makes  an  article  good  and 

what  makes  it  bad  for 

When  goods  are  bought  in  packages,  the  consumer  , • or 

cannot  trust  his  judgment  bit  must  rely  on  the  in-  hls  purposes.  So  far  as 

formation  on  the  labels  and  on  the  reputation  of  the  the  qualities  Or  quan- 

manufacturer.  However, ^should  also  use  his  arith-  tUy  of  specific  goods 

are  made  known  by 
means  of  standard- 
ized nomenclature, 
the  buyer  must  know 
the  meaning  of  such 
terms.  The  buyer 
must  know  not  only 
what  goods  he  is  buy- 
ing but  the  market  in 
which  he  buys. 

Judgment  Must 
Supplant  Bewilder- 
ment. An  uninformed 
consumer  is  usually  a 
bewildered  and  con- 
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fused  buyer.  If  he  buys  foolishly  and  trades  at  unreliable  stores,  he  en- 
courages undesirable  business  practices.  If  he  does  his  buying  on  the 
basis  of  information  and  judgment,  he  will  encourage  business  estab- 
lishments to  meet  his  standards.  In  this  way,  every  purchase  is  an  eco- 
nomic vote. 

Buyer,  Know  Your  Weaknesses.  People  are  often  attracted  by  the  un- 
usual, the  bizarre,  and  the  mysterious.  They  flock  to  bright  lights;  they 
seek  out-of-the-ordinary  sights;  they  are  stopped  by  eye-catching  dis- 
plays. If  people  let  these  things  influence  their  buying,  they  will  not  al- 
ways exercise  their  best  judgment  and  will  often  spend  their  money  for 
things  they  had  not  intended  to  buy.  It  is  a wise  buyer  who  recognizes 
his  weaknesses  and  does  not  permit  mere  showmanship  to  influence 
him. 

A buyer  must  recognize  the  difference  between  actual  misrepresenta- 
tion of  goods  and  the  expression  of  mere  opinion  on  the  part  of  the 
seller.  He  may  always  have  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  good  from  the 
bad  in  advertising  and  selling;  and  he  will  often  find  himself  swayed  by 
claims  and  counterclaims.  Many  times  he  must  stifle  his  urge  to  buy  and 
learn  to  discount  vague  commendations,  sweeping  generalizations,  and 
“puffing,”  or  exaggerated  promise  of  the  goods. 

One  of  the  most  common  weaknesses  of  human  nature  is  the  desire 
to  find  a bargain  or  to  make  money  easily  and  quickly.  The  informed 
consumer  knows  that  he  cannot  get  something  for  nothing,  however, 
and  turns  away  from  glittering  promises  or  spectacular  returns. 

Advertising  with  a Wrong  Slant.  Pseudo  science  means  a “false  sci- 
ence.” By  means  of  pseudoscientific  advertising,  consumers  are  some- 
times led  to  believe  that  scientists  have  discovered  valuable  properties 
in  a certain  product  or  that  learned  or  famous  people  have  indorsed  it. 
When  names  of  living  doctors  are  used,  they  are  often  taken  from  the 
medical  staffs  of  foreign  universities  or  hospitals;  and  there  is  no  easy 
way  of  checking  up  on  them.  The  truth  is  that  reputable  scientists  are 
cautious  about  reporting  discoveries,  and  seldom  indorse  products  for 
advertising  purposes. 

Amateur  and  Professional  Buyers.  If  consumers  are  content  to  remain 
amateur  buyers,  they  can  be  sure  that  advertisers  and  sellers  will  take 
advantage  of  their  indifference  and  ignorance.  Professional  buyers,  some- 
times called  purchasing  agents — men  and  women  who  are  hired  to  buy 
for  their  employers — buy  scientifically  and  economically.  You  would 
hardly  expect  an  experienced  buyer  for  a department  store  to  be  swayed 
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by  advertising  claims  that  wallflowers  have  only  to  use  a certain  brand 
of  face  powder  to  become  brides,  or  that  a lovelorn  young  lady  needs 
only  a perfume  with  an  exotic  name  to  make  her  immediately  glamorous 
and  popular. 

The  consumer  can  be  as  well  informed  and  as  hardheaded  as  the  pro- 
fessional buyer;  but  he  will  have  to  learn  to  buy  by  standards,  specifica- 
tions, and  tests.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  persists  in  being  ignorant  and 
slothful,  there  is  little  that  education  can  do  for  him. 

Meaningless  Testimonials.  Testimonials  exert  such  an  influence  on 
consumers  that  some  advertisers  pay  large  sums  of  money  to  well-known 
persons  for  quoted  statements  about  their  products.  Some  paid  testi- 
monials are  frequently  ridiculous,  as  in  the  case  of  a movie  star  whose 
indorsement  of  nine  different  articles  appeared  in  one  issue  of  a maga- 
zine. 

Honest  statements  about  products  are  desirable  because  they  may 
help  customers  to  make  decisions,  but  readers  should  be  skeptical  of 
paid-for  testimonials.  The  use  of  testimonials  indicates  that  many  con- 
sumers are  influenced  by  them;  otherwise,  advertisers  would  discontinue 
the  practice. 

Advertising  with  Harmful  Results.  Some  advertisements  merely  urge 
the  consumer  to  spend  his  money  for  a harmless  product.  The  consumer 
suffers  only  by  getting  a worthless  product  and  possibly  doing  without 
something  he  needs.  Influencing  the  consumer  to  buy  harmful  products 
is  a serious  offense,  and  reputable  business  houses  do  not  resort  to  such 
practices.  Only  within  the  last  few  years,  chemists  found  that  a widely 
advertised  cosmetic  contained  poison  that  disfigured  the  users  and,  in 
some  instances,  caused  blindness;  other  researchers  discovered  that  cer- 
tain canned  goods  contained  harmful  preservatives  and  that  electrical 
equipment  was  so  faulty  in  construction  that  it  could  kill  the  user.  Be- 
cause of  dangers  such  as  these  and  many  others,  it  pays  to  be  an  informed 
buyer. 

Health  Advertisements.  Some  medicines  and  so-called  “health  prod- 
ucts” are  harmless  in  themselves;  but,  while  the  patient  is  trying  these 
useless  remedies,  he  may  delay  getting  the  medical  treatment  that  he 
needs.  Not  all  advertised  antiseptics  are  safe.  Some  are  too  weak  to  kill 
germs;  others  are  harmful  when  used  in  sufficient  strength.  The  user 
must  know  enough  about  what  he  reads  to  decide  whether  he  wants  the 
product.  In  most  instances,  he  can  find  the  necessary  information  be- 
cause Government  regulations  usually  require  specific  labeling. 
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Undesirable  Appeals  to  Emotions.  Advertisers  have  found  that  many 
persons  will  buy  a product  after  reading  an  appeal  to  fear,  shame,  or 
selfishness.  One  advertisement  may  fill  a reader  with  fears  of  bad  breath 
or  of  dishpan  hands  sufficiently  to  induce  him  to  use  a certain  product 
to  avoid  being  shunned  by  friends. 

Selfishness  may  be  appealed  to  in  two  ways:  (1)  from  the  standpoint 
of  exclusiveness  or  sophistication,  and  (2)  from  the  angle  of  saving 
money  or  getting  a tremendous  bargain  at  the  expense  of  another  per- 
son. Some  persons  may  buy  an  item  because  they  believe  it  is  rare  or  is 
intended  only  for  superior  human  beings.  On  the  other  hand,  a buyer 
may  feel  that  he  is  obtaining  a bargain  from  a seller  who  does  not  know 
the  true  value  of  the  article,  or  is  disposing  of  contraband  or  illegal 
goods. 

Parental  love  and  sympathy  are  appealed  to  by  the  picture  of  crying 
or  frowning  infants  demanding  certain  items  or  services.  The  power  of 
these  advertisements  is  evidenced  by  the  increased  use  of  baby  foods, 
clothing,  and  nursery  equipment. 

Meaningless  Guarantees.  A powerful  word  in  the  advertising  expert’s 
vocabulary  is  “guarantee,”  but  it  is  meaningless  unless  it  is  accompanied 
by  a definite  promise.  Guarantees  may  be  honest,  but  they  are  of  little 
use  to  the  consumer  unless  made  by  a reliable  producer.  Some  com- 
panies have  gone  bankrupt  by  making  refunds  on  money-back  offers, 
but  refunds  will  not  cure  the  illness  or  disappointment  of  the  users.  Few 
business  concerns  can  afford  to  give  back  money  to  every  dissatisfied 
customer.  It  is  far  better  and  more  profitable  for  a business  house  to  sell 
products  that  consumers  will  want  to  buy  again  and  again  than  to  risk 
selling  inferior  or  injurious  products  under  a money-back  promise. 

Contests  and  Premiums.  Contests  and  premiums  are  profitable  for 
advertisers  if  they  result  in  steady  or  increased  sales.  Contests  may  be  of 
value  to  the  consumer  if  the  article  purchased  is  actually  used.  Con- 
testants are  usually  required  to  furnish  evidence  that  the  product  has 
been  bought,  by  submitting  a box  top  or  a label  with  each  entry.  In 
most  instances,  the  product  is  tried  out  by  the  user,  who,  of  course,  can 
decide  whether  the  new  product  is  of  value  to  him. 

If  you  enter  a contest,  you  must  not  be  disappointed  if  your  name  is 
not  among  the  winners.  The  chance-taking  instinct,  which  is  deeply 
rooted  in  human  beings,  will  find  an  outlet  in  contests  if  you  think  of 
them  as  fun  and  if  the  chance  you  take  hurts  no  one.  If  you  try  out  some 
item  and  find  it  satisfactory,  you  may  become  a steady  user  of  it.  Pre- 
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information  for  Consumers 


ABOUT  THIS 


Refrigerator 


WARNING!  Do  not  remove  this  informative  label  white  this  refrigerator 
is  on  display.  It  has  been  sealed  to  the  product  to  give  shoppers  a basis  for 
intelligent  appraisal  and  comparison , and  Jor  the  protection  of  the  buyer. 


Dolly  Madison  7-Ft.  Model,  D-7-41 

CAPACITY:  *7.0  cu.  ft., 

SHELF  AREA:  M4  sq.ft 


, Ml r, 

ICE:  Produces  12  lbs.— 104  cubes. 

FROZEN  FOOD:  400  cu.  in.  (almost  2 
gals.)  low  temperature  storage  capac- 
ity in  top  of  freezer  which  has  re- 
frigerated bottom  and  sides,  and 
closed  front  and  back — (“Zeroseal”). 

OUTSIDE  DIMENSIONS:  in.  high, 

30 M in.  wide,  25%  in.  deep,  not 


SHELVES:  Four  in  all.  3 chromium 
plated  shelves— I sliding,  1 sliding 
and  adjustable.  One  heavy  gauge 
crystal  ("Hiflcx”)  glass  shelf  forms 
top  of  Crispers. 


miums  have  a value  in  that  they  may  introduce  a new  product,  represent 
a discount  on  the  original  price,  or  be  a reward  for  paying  cash. 

Common-Sense 
Principles.  You  as  a 
consumer  should  be 
alert  in  evaluating 
the  statements  and 
claims  of  advertisers. 
If  you  are  to  be  a sci- 
entific buyer  for  your- 
self and  your  family, 
you  can  start  by  fol- 
lowing these  rules: 

1.  Learn  to  read 
labels. 

2.  Use  your  judg- 
ment when  buying. 

3.  Control  your 
buying  weaknesses. 

4.  Recognize  pseu- 
doscientific advertis- 
ing. 

5.  Weigh  the  value 
of  testimonials. 

6.  Avoid  appeals 
to  your  emotions. 

7.  Refuse  to  be  in- 
duced into  buying  by 
meaningless  guaran- 
tees, contests,  and  pre- 
miums. 


cludir 


hnrdw 


.imel  (“Dulux"),  baked  on"  Bonder 


OUTSIDE  FINISH:  High  gloss  synthctu 
....„  . ..)#ba|  ■ — • 

' steel. 

INSIDE  FINISH:  One-piece  food  com- 
partment lining  of  porcelain-on-steel, 
bottom  treated  to  resist ^acids.  Finish 
of  door  liner  strips  and  inner  surface 
of  door  is  integral  part  of  laminated 


-115  volt — 60  cycle— 


FREEZER:  Exclusive  copper  allov 
("Sanalloy”).  Aluminum  door  with 
plastic  trim.  Plastic  sealing  panel  for 
frozen  food  compartment  on  inside 
of  door.  Defrosting  indicator.  Top 
shelf  refrigerated.  One  2%  qt.  des- 
sert tray  or  will  make  44  ice  cubes. 
Two  16-cube  “Eject-o-Cube”  ice 
trays.  Two  14-cube  “Sclect-o-Cube” 
separate  lever  for  re- 
and  ejecting  cubes, 
and  "Eject-o-Cube” 


MEAT-KEEPER:  Drawer. type  with 
molded  plastic  front,  porcelain-on- 

CRISPERS:  Two;  583  cubic  inches 
capacity  each;  sliding  type  glass- 
topped,  with  molded  plastic  fronts. 
Can  be  stacked. 


with  molded  plastic  dial.  Choice  of 
7 temperatures,  in  degrees,  including 
defrosting. 

PURCHASER  S PROTECTION:  Westing, 
house  Warranty — 5-year  protection, 
(see  inside  of  folder).  This  model 
bears  seal  of  Underwriters’  Labora- 


trays  have  “Ex-press”  levers. 


PRICE 

$ 


T9  be  filled  i 


When  an  informative  label  is  used,  the  shopper  not  only  has 
a basis  for  appraisal  but  can  make  an  intelligent  comparison 
of  appliances. 


Words  to  Study  and  Use 

confused  exaggeration 

bizarre  testimonials 

unethical  vicious 

racket  magical 

Study  Guides  and  Review  Questions 
1.  Who  is  to  blame  for  the  fact  that  the  consumer  is  cheated  through 
dishonest  methods? 


antiseptics 

cosmetic 

premium 

contests 
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2.  Why  are  some  rackets  so  successful? 

3.  What  is  pseudoscientific  advertising? 

4.  Do  reputable  scientists  indorse  specific  brands  of  goods? 

5.  What  should  you  know  about  testimonials  before  being  influenced 
by  them? 

6.  What  is  one  serious  consequence  of  advertising  that  claims  that  a 
patent  medicine  will  cure  certain  diseases? 

7.  What  undesirable  appeals  to  emotion  are  made  in  some  advertising? 

8.  Explain  the  purpose  and  effectiveness  of  guarantees. 

9.  What  is  the  real  purpose  of  a contest  connected  with  advertising? 

10.  Are  premiums  given  to  you  free,  or  do  you  really  pay  for  them? 

Social-Business  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1 . Compare  the  good  and  bad  features  of  an  advertisement  that  uses  the 
indorsement  of  a scientist. 

2.  If  there  are  no  testimonials  in  an  advertisement  for  a food  product, 
by  what  means  can  the  public  be  induced  to  buy  them? 

3.  In  what  kinds  of  transactions  do  men  seem  to  be  most  gullible? 

4.  Of  what  value  is  a genuine  money-back  guarantee  to  the  manufacturer 
of  the  product  advertised? 

5.  How  can  the  maker  of  a 10-cent  bar  of  soap  give  away  a contest  prize 
of  $2,000  profitably? 

CONSUMER  PROBLEMS  AND  PROJECTS 

(If  you  are  using  the  Workbook  designed  to  accompany  this 
text,  fill  in  the  prepared  blank  forms  for  these  problems.) 

7.  Buyer,  Educate  Yourself! 

a.  Give  your  opinion  of  the  following:  A customer  buys  on  approval  three 
dresses  from  a store  where  she  has  a charge  account.  She  wears  one  of  them 
to  a dinner  party  and  then  returns  them  all,  saying  that  they  were  not  what 
she  wanted. 

b.  Select  and  clip  ten  magazine,  newspaper,  or  handbill  advertisements 
and  rate  them  under  the  following  headings:  Excellent,  Good,  Fair,  Poor, 
Meaningless,  Ridiculous,  Pseudoscientific,  Exaggerated,  Appealing  to  Fear  or 
Shame,  Making  Use  of  Premiums. 

Under  each  of  these  ratings,  give  the  name  of  the  product  advertised,  the 
emotions  appealed  to,  and  the  name  of  the  company  advertising  the  product. 

7.  Consumer  Mathematics 

F ractions— Addition 

Fractions.  The  denominator  of  a fraction  is  the  number  below  the  dividing  line, 
and  the  numerator  is  the  number  above  it. 
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Addition  of  Fractions.  Fractions  with  the  same  or  like  denominators  may  be 
added.  For  example: 

2 j 3_  _ 5 

12  T 12  — 12 

If  fractions  with  unlike  denominators  are  to  be  added,  the  denominators 
must  be  made  equal  before  the  addition  can  be  performed.  If  f and  | are  to  be 
added,  the  least  common  denominator  must  be  found.  For  example: 


1 1 
T2^ 


Total  = 

Add  these  fractions.  Change  answers  to  mixed  numbers  if  possible. 


6 

l 5 
3 
5 
2 
5 
2 

1 5 


d 

5 

6 
2 
3 
1 

1 2 

3 

4 


Section  2.  Ignorance  Breeds  Frauds 

Frauds.  A fraud  is  an  act  of  deliberate  deception  in  order  to  obtain 
something  by  taking  unfair  advantage  of  another  person.  The  word 
fraud  is  often  applied  to  practices  such  as  cheating  and  swindling.  It  is 
often  difficult  for  a defrauded  person  to  get  his  money  back  or  to  obtain 
damages  through  court  action.  For  this  reason,  consumers  should  see 
to  it  that  laws  are  passed  and  enforced  for  the  protection  of  consumers. 
Consumers  are  aided  not  only  by  the  Government,  but  also  by  private 
agencies,  such  as  Better  Business  Bureaus,  which  are  constantly  alert 
to  uncover  and  remedy  dishonest  practices. 

The  Vulnerable  Consumer.  In  order  to  realize  the  vulnerable  posi- 
tion of  a consumer,  let  us  see  how  unprotected  he  is.  To  constitute 
fraud,  a misrepresentation  in  a transaction  must  be  contrary  to  fact, 
and  the  person  making  it  must  know  it  to  be  so.  In  addition,  the  mis- 
representation must  involve  an  ascertainable  fact,  or  one  that  could 
have  been  tested  at  the  time  the  transaction  was  completed.  Such  a 
situation  does  not  give  the  consumer  much  consolation  because  a 
seller’s  statements  of  opinion  or  probability  (even  though  contrary  to 
good  faith  and  morals)  are  not  material  misrepresentations,  and  an 
injured  consumer  cannot  use  them  as  the  basis  for  legal  action.  False 
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statements  made  by  a seller  are  not  fraudulent  if  the  seller  believed 
them  to  be  true  when  he  made  them;  but  false  statements  about  easily 
verifiable  facts  do  constitute  fraud. 


Persons  in  various  walks  of  life  have  different  interests,  jobs,  and  education.  Many  of  them 
lack  the  time  and  interest  to  obtain  information  about  goods  and  services.  Such  ignorance 
and  carelessness  invite  frauds  of  all  kinds. 


The  old  doctrine  of  caveat  emptor  (let  the  buyer  beware)  still  haunts 
the  consumer.  The  consumer  can  be  on  his  guard,  however,  as  he  has 
the  right  to  inspect  what  he  buys  in  order  to  assure  himself  of  adequate 
quality  and  precise  quantity.  If  a consumer  makes  a purchase  without 
such  inspection,  he  has  no  redress  in  a court  of  law. 

Information  vs.  Frauds.  A seller  may  indulge  in  exaggerated  state- 
ments, sometimes  called  “dealer’s  talk,”  “salesman’s  chatter,”  “puffing 
the  goods”;  he  may  even  make  statements  he  cannot  prove.  Further- 
more, a buyer  may  infer  more  than  the  seller’s  words  imply.  But  the 
situation  that  the  buyer  must  watch  for  is  deliberate  deception.  To 
protect  his  interests,  the  consumer  has  two  possible  courses  of  action: 
(1)  to  trade  only  with  reliable  concerns,  and  (2)  to  become  adequately 
informed. 

The  consumer  knows  that  he  cannot  test  or  examine  all  the  products 
he  wants  to  buy.  He  also  realizes  that  the  cost  of  a court  action  to  recover 
his  money  would  most  likely  be  so  high  that  he  could  not  afford  to  be- 
come involved  in  a lawsuit.  Therefore,  the  best  assurance  he  has  of  get- 
ting his  money’s  worth  is  to  deal  with  reliable  business  persons.  An  in- 
formed consumer  will  not  become  a victim  of  his  own  hasty  buying  and 
will  not  be  swayed  by  appeals  to  his  emotions. 

Purchasing  agents  and  buyers  for  large  organizations  are,  for  the  most 
part,  treated  respectfully  and  honestly  by  organizations  that  sell  to 
them.  Professional  buyers  read  advertisements  because  they  are  always 
on  the  lookout  for  new  and  useful  products,  but  they  have  convinced 
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"THE  WAR  AGAINST  WASTE!" 

HOW  TO  CHECK  MOTH 


HOW  TO  MAKE  REFRIGERATORS 
LAST  LONGER  ~ _ 

HOW  TO  MAKE  KNITTED  ARTICLES 




HOW  TO  MAKE  GLOVES 
LAST  LONGER 

fact 

HOW  TO  MAKE  FURS 
mcT  inner b 

HOW  TO  MAKE  HOSIERY 

LAST  LONGER 

HOW  TO  MAKE  MEN'S  SUITS 
— usttonger 

[tSf  FINDING 

HOW  TO  MAKE  WOVEN  WOOL  FABRICS  I 

[.AST  TAurwn  - 

iumTOELTBYWR™ 

]— Ihopping 

i 

/w  FU£SJG 

nu*  MAKE  RUGS  "" 

LAST  T.AUCFn h 

w n W TOM  AKEL  I N E N S 
— ijlst  i.ONGER 

HOW  TO  MAKE  SILK 
LAST  LONGER 



Buyers  should  take  advantage  of  all  available  consumer  information. 
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most  sellers  that  they  will  accept  only  those  goods  that  meet  their 
specifications. 

Kinds  of  Frauds.  Every  consumer  ought  to  know  about  some  of  the 
typical  frauds  that  have  been  uncovered  by  governmental  and  private 
agencies  and  business  firms.  For  the  sake  of  convenience,  let  us  divide 
frauds  into  two  classes:  (1)  psychological  or  selling  frauds,  and  (2)  fi- 
nancial frauds. 

The  first  kind  concerns  largely  the  desire  to  know  what  the  future 
will  bring,  to  make  easy  money,  or  to  get  quick  results  for  one’s  time 
and  money.  Some  of  these  frauds  are  practiced  under  the  names  of 
fortunetelling,  locating  missing  heirs,  or  offering  short  cuts  to  success. 
The  second  kind  affects  our  financial  or  economic  lives  and  usually 
involves  investments,  weights,  measures,  and  quality. 

Fortunetelling,  Character  Reading,  and  Predicting  the  Future.  There 
are  reputable  psychologists  and  guidance  experts  who  can  help  a person 
by  means  of  making  a scientific  examination  and  then  giving  expert 
advice  on  the  basis  of  the  adviser’s  education  and  experience.  Advertise- 
ments promising  that  the  future  can  be  told  by  gazing  into  a crystal 
ball  or  by  arranging  number  combinations  or  by  using  some  other 
pseudo  science  should,  however,  not  be  taken  seriously.  The  danger  lies 
in  the  fact  that  some  person  may  believe  the  predictions,  not  knowing 
that  they  have  no  foundation  in  fact.  If  a person  needs  a psychological, 
or  mental,  examination,  he  can  arrange  for  it  through  an  experienced 
psychiatrist  or  a professor  of  psychology.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a person 
wishes  vocational  or 
educational  guidance, 
he  should  discuss  the 
matter  with  a teacher 
or  some  other  public 
school  authority. 

Locating  Missing 
Heirs.  There  are  hon- 
est institutions  that 
make  a business  of 
searching  for  heirs, 
but  racketeers  some- 
times enter  this  field. 

Their  favorite  method 
of  operating  is  to  se- 


No  consumer  ignorance  here.  Reputable  professional 
men  will  explain  technical  facts,  such  as  X-ray  negatives, 
to  their  clients.  Consumers  who  consult  honest  experts 
will  never  be  the  victims  of  pseudo  scientists. 
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lect  a common  name  and  advertise  that  an  estate  has  been  left  to  heirs 
of  that  name.  Those  answering  the  advertisements  are  instructed  to 
send  money  to  cover  legal  fees.  One  swindler  received  20,000  letters — 
most  of  them  containing  money — in  answer  to  one  newspaper  adver- 
tisement. 

Ambulance  Chasing.  A stranger  may  appear  at  the  hospital  where 
an  injured  person  has  been  taken  after  an  accident  and  offer  to  represent 
him  in  settling  for  injuries  received.  This  stranger  may  be  what  is  called 
an  “ambulance  chaser.”  It  is  better  to  deal  directly  with  the  insurance 
company  that  insured  the  owner  of  the  car  that  caused  the  accident 
or  to  employ  a lawyer  recommended  by  a friend  whose  judgment  can  be 
trusted.  If  the  injured  person  dies,  his  family  should  ask  the  advice  of 
a lawyer  rather  than  employ  an  unknown  adjuster. 

Insurance-Money  Widows.  Many  times  women,  through  unwise  in- 
vestments, lose  money  left  them  by  their  deceased  husbands.  A widow 
who  wants  to  invest  insurance  money,  but  does  not  understand  business, 
should  seek  the  advice  of  both  the  insurance  company’s  representative 
and  a reliable  banker. 

Talent  Rackets.  There  are  reliable  schools  of  dramatics  and  music 
and  many  good  teachers  of  acting  and  singing.  Persons  who  are  ambi- 
tious to  sing  or  act  may,  however,  become  victims  of  talent  rackets — - 
often  difficult  to  recognize  as  such. 

Competition  is  keen  for  positions  connected  with  the  stage  and  radio. 
Theatrical  producers  and  broadcasting  stations  advertise  for  talent  and 
arrange  tryouts  for  announcers,  dancers,  singers,  actors,  and  vaudeville 
performers.  If  the  applicant  fails  in  the  audition,  he  may  be  urged  to 
take  courses  of  instruction  or  coaching  lessons.  Here  again,  the  would- 
be  actor  or  singer  must  be  careful  to  deal  only  with  reliable  schools 
and  teachers.  It  is  always  wise  to  investigate  carefully  before  making  a 
decision. 

Employment  Aids  and  Help-Wanted  Rackets.  Certain  types  of  rackets 
flourish  when  jobs  are  scarce.  A fly-by-night  employment  agent  may 
advertise  for  a bookkeeper  or  a stenographer  and  promise  the  applicant 
a job  if  he  takes  a short  course  under  his  instruction.  There  is  only  one 
rule  for  the  job  hunter  to  follow,  and  that  is  to  get  all  possible  informa- 
tion before  making  a decision.  Beware  of  the  agency  that  has  an  “inside 
track”  to  any  job,  and  implies  that  it  guarantees  positions. 

Another  method  of  extracting  money  from  the  uninformed  is  the 
“homework”  promise.  Several  years  ago,  one  company  advertised  that 
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its  graduates  could  earn  up  to  $50  a week  by  homework — making  small 
gadgets,  tinting  photographs,  and  doing  delicate  needlework  at  home. 
The  advertisers  specified  that  applicants  enroll  in  a training  course  for 
which  they  had  to  pay.  It  developed,  however,  that  at  the  end  of  the 
course  there  was  little  or  no  work  for  the  graduates. 

Furniture  Frauds.  Growing  out  of  consumer  ignorance  and  “bait” 
advertising  that  borders  on  misrepresentation,  “furniture  frauds”  once 
flourished  in  large  cities.  A scheme  used  by  unscrupulous  furniture 
dealers  was  to  display  good  furniture  in  their  windows,  which  ostensibly 
they  sold,  but  to  deliver  an  inferior  grade.  The  seller’s  excuse  was  that 
the  style  selected  was  no  longer  available.  Another  plan  was  to  advertise 
a furniture  bargain  sale  and  then  to  persuade  shoppers  attracted  by  the 
sale  to  buy  something  higher  in  price.  It  is  difficult  for  the  average 
consumer  to  determine  by  casual  examination  what  is  good  furniture. 
The  best  plan  is  to  take  along  a friend  who  knows  something  about 
furniture  construction  and  style. 

Real  Estate  Schemes.  Unethical  dealers  have  found  real  estate  trans- 
actions a fertile  field  for  their  rackets.  Because  of  quick  changes  in  real 
estate  values  and  the  difficulty  of  setting  a fair  price  on  a house  or  lot, 
the  buyer  of  real  estate  should  look  at  several  pieces  of  property, 
whether  they  are  for  sale  or  not,  before  he  buys.  Many  persons  scrimp 
and  save  to  buy  a house  because  they  believe  that  buying  real  estate 
is  making  a sound  investment. 

A scheme  that  sometimes  snares  the  uninformed  buyer  is  the 
“mortgage  loan  investigation.”  An  advertisement  may  read,  “We  lend 
you  cash  on  your  home.”  It  makes  little  difference  whether  you  want  to 
buy  a house  or  raise  money  on  a house  you  already  own.  When  you  in- 
vestigate, you  find  that  there  is  an  appraisal  charge  made  by  an  investi- 
gator, who,  after  examining  the  house  and  lot,  gives  his  opinion  of  the 
value  of  your  property.  After  you  pay  for  this  service,  the  advertiser 
refuses  to  make  the  loan.  Thus  the  income  of  such  an  agency  is  from 
appraisals,  not  from  loans.  It  is  therefore  better  to  consult  a savings  and 
loan  association  or  the  Federal  Housing  Administration,  a United 
States  Government  agency,  or  to  deal  with  an  agency  that  is  a member 
of  your  local  real  estate  board  before  you  decide  to  buy  or  finance  a 
house. 

Financial  Frauds.  Financial  frauds  may  be  of  two  kinds:  (1)  invest- 
ment frauds  that  are  concerned  with  securities  (stocks  and  bonds);  and 
(2)  economic  frauds  that  have  to  do  with  quantity  (weight  and  volume) 
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and  quality  or  purity.  Although  the  problems  of  investments  are  ex- 
plained more  in  detail  in  later  sections,  a brief  summary  follows. 

Investment  Frauds.  Because  today  most  persons  and  business  organi- 
zations carry  on  their  transactions  in  an  honest  manner,  investment 
frauds  are  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  Although  there  is  strict 
Government  supervision  of  stock  markets  and  securities,  there  are 
deceitful  persons  who  sell  worthless  securities  by  appealing  to  the 
buyer’s  desire  to  make  easy  money. 

Many  stocks  and  bonds  that  were  once  good  investments  have  turned 
out  to  be  worthless  for  one  reason  or  another.  Some  companies  start  out 
well  but  fail  because  of  depressions,  competition,  or  changes  in  the 
buying  habits  of  people.  Then  the  stockholders  lose.  Most  losses  on 
stocks  and  bonds,  however,  have  been  sustained  by  investors  who  know 
little  or  nothing  about  finance  and  investment.  Because  many  people  do 
not  know  what  to  do  with  their  savings,  they  take  a chance  on  some 
investment  scheme. 

Be  on  your  guard  if  you  are  approached  by  letter,  telephone  call, 
or  personal  solicitation  to  buy  stock.  If  you  are  at  all  interested,  consult 
the  nearest  Better  Business  Bureau  or  your  banker  and  ask  for  informa- 
tion and  advice.  There  is  only  one  safe  rule  and  that  is  investigate 
before  you  put  your  money  into  any  financial  venture. 

A banker  has  given  this  advice: 

1.  Never  buy  stock  in  oil  wells  about  which  you  know  nothing. 

2.  Do  not  buy  stock  in  mines  unless  you  are  rich  and  can  afford  to  lose. 

3.  Be  wary  of  the  promoter  who  tells  you  that  prominent  persons  have 
invested  in  his  scheme. 

4.  Be  suspicious  of  statements  of  fabulous  returns,  comparative  figures, 
and  high  dividends. 

5.  Do  not  consider  stock-selling  schemes  that  involve  rights  to  new  in- 
ventions, new  products,  and  new  manufacturing  methods. 

6.  Avoid  any  dealer  who  verbally  promises  future  price  guarantees. 

7.  Discredit  tips  on  the  stock  market  that  are  “straight  from  the  inside.” 
If  they  were  really  good,  you  would  never  have  been  told  about  them. 

8.  Do  not  believe  a statement  that  you  are  being  “let  in  on  the  ground 
floor.” 

9.  Do  not  speculate  or  buy  stocks  on  margin. 

10.  Never  put  your  money  into  another  person’s  dreams. 

11.  If  you  buy  real  estate,  invest  in  property  you  can  see. 

12.  When  in  doubt,  buy  government  bonds. 
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Economic  Frauds.  Frauds  that  are  concerned  with  weights,  measures, 
and  quality  are  the  most  common  kind  encountered  by  consumers.  Like 
poor  investments,  they  are  usually  discovered  after  a buyer  has  made 
his  purchase.  It  is  unfortunate  that  there  are  persons  unscrupulous 
enough  to  take  advantage  of  others  in  petty  ways,  especially  by  means 
of  short  weight  and  measure.  There  are  local  and  Federal  laws  covering 
short  weight  and  short  volume;  but  consumers  are  sometimes  defrauded 
when  buying  food,  fabrics,  drugs;  and  cosmetics.  Of  course,  it  is  a viola- 
tion of  law  to  misstate  weight  and  volume  on  a package  or  bottle.  In 
some  instances,  labels  are  legal  but  misleading  because  the  weights  and 
measures  of  the  contents  are  given  in  metric-system  units.  In  1938,  the 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  prescribed  that  commonly  known  units 
be  used  in  labeling,  making  deception  unlikely.  The  consumer  should 
check  packaged  goods,  however,  to  see  that  he  is  getting  the  stated 
weight  or  volume,  and  refuse  to  accept  items  whose  labels  do  not  carry 
a statement  of  quantity. 

Sometimes  consumers  are  defrauded  by  the  “slack-fill  practice” — the 
use  of  containers  that  are  larger  than  necessary — or  by  deceptive  con- 
tainers— those  whose  shape  or  thickness  deceives  the  eye.  In  addition, 
adulterated  and  substandard  products  are  offered  for  sale.  Adulteration 
reduces  the  quality  and  utility  of  a product,  whereas  a substandard 
condition  simply  means  that  the  quality  is  low  or  below  average.  The 
consumer  is  protected  to  a certain  extent  by  the  Federal  law  authorizing 
Government  officials  to  confiscate  foods,  drugs,  and  cosmetics  that  are 
deceptively  packaged.  The  story  is  different  when  the  products  are  sold 
only  within  the  state  where  they  are  produced;  then  the  Federal  law 
does  not  protect  the  consumer. 

There  are  other  frauds  that  the  consumer  must  learn  to  avoid,  such 
as  unhygienic  and  poisonous  substances  that  are  found  in  some  products. 
Unsanitary  conditions  that  result  in  decomposition  due  to  mold  and 
harmful  bacteria  are  punishable  by  law;  many  laws  have  been  passed 
that  compel  producers  to  provide  sanitary  conditions  for  the  processing 
of  milk,  sea  foods,  vegetables,  and  meats.  Consumers  must  learn  to  wash 
away  poisonous  substances,  such  as  the  residues  of  harmful  sprays  and 
insecticides  that  are  often  on  raw  vegetables  and  fruits.  When  poisonous 
substances,  such  as  some  preservatives,  are  added  to  foods,  the  law  re- 
quires that  they  be  mentioned  on  the  labels. 

Inasmuch  as  there  are  dangers  confronting  the  consumer,  he  must  be 
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a careful  reader  of  labels;  and  he  must  learn  to  avoid  those  products 
that  do  not  represent  full  value  or  are  injurious  to  his  health. 

Common-Sense  Principles.  The  consumer  must  become  aware  of  the 
value  of  knowledge  as  the  best  protection  against  most  types  of  frauds. 
You  must  learn  to  distinguish  between  misrepresentation  and  mere 
opinion  on  the  part  of  the  sellers.  Vague  commendations  of  the  goods, 
such  as  “best,”  “greatest,”  and  “latest,”  are  to  be  considered  as  mere 
“puffs”  and  not  statements  of  fact.  Most  financial,  economic,  and  health 
frauds  can  be  avoided  if  the  consumer  is  informed  and  does  his  buying 
upon  a knowledge  of  the  facts. 


1.  Define  fraud. 

2.  Where  may  the  consumer  go  for  protection  and  assistance  in  regard  to 
frauds? 

3.  What  is  misrepresentation? 

4.  Under  what  circumstances  do  statements  by  the  seller  constitute 
fraud? 

5.  Explain  the  difference  between  material  misrepresentation  and  “puff- 
ing the  goods.” 

6.  Name  and  explain  briefly  two  classes  of  fraud. 

7.  What  is  the  danger  of  taking  the  predictions  of  a fortuneteller  seri- 
ously? 

8.  What  is  meant  by  an  insurance-money  widow? 

9.  Name  three  psychological  or  selling  frauds. 

10.  Describe  two  kinds  of  financial  frauds. 

Social-Business  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  Why  is  it  difficult  to  prove  that  a fraud  has  been  committed  on  a 
buyer? 

2.  How  may  a professional  purchasing  agent  avoid  frauds? 

3.  Which  kinds  of  frauds  are  most  often  practiced  on  young  people:  sell- 
ing frauds  or  financial  frauds?  Why? 

4.  What  psychological  or  selling  frauds  do  you  consider  the  most  vicious? 

5.  If  you  suspect  that  you  or  someone  you  know  has  been  defrauded, 
what  procedure  should  you  follow? 


fraud 

deception 

vulnerable 

misrepresentation 
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verifiable 

court 

lawsuit 

specifications 


violation 


amateurs 

reputable 

agency 
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CONSUMER  PROBLEMS  AND  PROJECTS 

(If  you  are  using  the  Workbook  designed  to  accompany  this 
text , fill  in  the  prepared  blank  forms  for  these  problems .) 

8.  Consumer,  Do  Not  Be  Gullible! 

a.  Write  at  least  fifty  words  about  some  situation  that  illustrates  consumer 
ignorance.  Base  your  write-up  on  actual  facts. 

b.  Under  what  circumstances  are  storekeepers,  distributors,  or  other  per- 
sons justified  or  not  justified  in  doing  the  following: 

1.  Charging  10  cents  for  a bottle  of  pop  that  usually  sells  for  5 cents. 

2.  Charging  20  cents  for  a sandwich  that  usually  sells  for  10  cents. 

3.  Reselling  a current  but  used  newspaper. 

4.  Selling  two  items  for  the  price  of  one. 

5.  Charging  5 cents  for  a glass  of  cold  water. 

6.  Refusing  to  allow  a friend  to  use  your  $5  fountain  pen. 

8.  Consumer  Mathematics 

Decimals  and  Decimal  Fractions 

The  word  decimal  is  derived  from  the  Latin  and  means  ten.  Decimals  or  deci- 
mal fractions  are  numbers  written  after  a decimal  point  without  an  expressed 
denominator.  They  are  called  decimals  because  their  denominators  are  really  10 
or  a multiple  of  10.  Thus: 

0 9 = JL_ 
u.z  — 10 

The  decimal  point  is  the  dot  separating  the  whole  number  from  the  fraction 
expressed  as  a decimal.  When  reading  decimals  containing  whole  numbers, 
be  sure  to  say  the  word  and  for  the  decimal  point.  Example: 

.4  is  read  four-tenths 

.04  is  read  four-hundredths 

.004  is  read  four-thousandths 

.0004  is  read  four  ten-thousandths 

.41  is  read  forty-one  hundredths 

1 .41  is  read  one  and  forty  one-hundredths 

44.1  is  read  forty-four  and  one-tenth 

4.141  is  read  four  and  one  hundred  forty-one  thousandths 

The  addition  of  decimals  is  more  easily  performed  than  the  addition  of 
fractions,  as  the  decimals  already  have  a least  common  denominator.  If  the 
decimal  points  are  placed  in  a vertical  line,  the  numbers  may  be  added  without 
further  preparation.  For  example: 
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2.08 

.0562 

345.07 

26.1 

.006 

Total  373.3122 

1.  Add  the  numbers  in  each  of  the  following  groups: 

a.  2.563;  .54;  67.23;  .005;  .98;  2,761.45;  .0065 

b.  $432.19;  $67.89;  $1,546.11;  $2.34;  $0,345;  $0,218;  $4,765.90 

c.  .0021;  34.098;  234.19;  190.98;  114.43;  .0005;  .00009 

d.  3.456;  2.345;  7.119;  .1187;  .1156;  .0098;  567.19 

e.  2,345.70;  1,198.23;  1,111.99;  .00065;  9,871.09;  116,452.5419 

2.  In  these  problems,  keep  the  decimal  point  of  the  subtrahend  exactly 
under  the  decimal  point  of  the  minuend.  Then  subtract  the  second  number  from 
the  first. 

b.  734.19  - 45.6  r.  .0098  - .0007 

*.  1,611.98  - 571.34  /.  1,975.78  - 1,634.15 


a.  .5619  - .345 
d.  .819  - .0101 


UNIT  V 


METHODS  USED  TO  INFLUENCE 
THE  CONSUMER 

Section  1.  Why  Influence  the  Consumer? 


Ways  of  Influencing  the  Consumer.  In  order  to  sell  its  goods  and 
services,  business  has  developed  its  own  methods  of  informing  con- 
sumers of  what  it  has  to  offer,  by  means  of  the  following  activities: 
(1)  public  relations,  (2)  advertising,  and  (3)  salesmanship. 


Many  concerns  maintain  pub- 
lic-relations departments  to  han- 
dle contacts  with  the  public.  The 
purpose  of  public  relations  is  to 
create  good  will.  In  order  not  to 
duplicate  the  activities  of  adver- 
tising departments,  public-rela- 
tions departments  use  their  own 
publicity  devices,  such  as  (1)  ar- 
ticles in  newspapers,  (2)  speeches 
by  members  of  their  staffs  before 
various  organizations,  and  (3)  in- 
formative booklets  and  free  pub- 
lications. 

Advertising  differs  from  pub- 
lic relations  in  that  its  main  pur- 
pose is  to  get  persons  to  buy  ad- 
vertised products  at  the  prices 
indicated.  As  might  be  expected, 
factual  advertising  helps  to  build 
good  will  and  in  that  respect  sup- 
plements public-relations  activi- 
ties. 

Salesmanship,  the  third  way  of 


Advertising  by  means  of  display  is  beckoning 
to  this  consumer.  Sales  resistance  is  needed 
until  the  consumer  can  find  out  why  one  pair 
of  shoes  is  priced  at  $3.98,  while  another  dis- 
played pair,  which  looks  nearly  the  same,  is 
offered  at  $8.98. 
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influencing  customers,  is  the  most  direct  method  used  by  business  to 
sell  products.  In  selling,  the  usual  method  is  to  deal  with  customers  face 
to  face,  the  object  being  to  get  them  to  act  immediately. 

Advertising — a Constant  Reminder.  Of  all  the  methods  of  approach- 
ing the  public,  advertising  is  the  most  persistent.  Consumers  are  being 
exposed  to  it  almost  constantly  by  billboards,  newspapers,  magazines, 
radio  broadcasts,  handbills,  electric  signs,  motion  pictures,  bus  and  car 
ads,  free  samples,  and  matter  sent  through  the  mails. 

Reasons  for  Advertising.  The  informed  purchaser  looks  closely  at  the 
claims  of  advertisers.  He  knows  that  businesses  are  operated  for  profits 
and  that  advertising,  like  other  business  activities,  must  work  to  the 
advantage  of  the  consumer  as  well  as  to  the  advantage  of  business.  Some 
of  the  reasons  given  for  advertising  are  the  following: 

1.  It  stimulates  buying  and  helps  to  keep  business  in  operation. 

2.  It  opens  up  new  markets  and  thus  increases  volume  of  sales. 

3.  It  informs  consumers  of  new  uses  for  products  already  on  the  market — 
for  example,  radio  equipment  may  be  advertised  as  an  addition  to  regular 
classroom  instruction. 

4.  It  brings  to  the  consumer  information  that  enables  him  to  make  choices 
between  competing  commodities  and  informs  him  of  improvements  in  al- 
ready widely  known  articles. 

5.  It  tends  to  reduce  unfair  or  unscrupulous  competitive  advertising  by 
presenting  factual  information. 

Achievements  of  Advertising.  Some  persons  think  of  advertising  as  a 
kind  of  consumer  education.  This  is  undoubtedly  true,  especially  when 
advertising  uses  facts  and  improves  the  habits  and  tastes  of  people.  If  it 
were  not  for  informative  advertising,  old  methods  of  preserving  and 
cooking  foods  might  still  be  in  use  today.  When  new  products  are 
created,  they  are  presented  through  advertising;  and  in  many  instances 
people  break  away  from  tradition  and  try  out  the  modern  products. 
For  example,  advertising  has  changed  the  seasonal  demands  for  fruits 
and  vegetables  and  has  been  a great  factor  in  improving  the  dietetic 
habits  of  many  persons. 

How  Advertising  Sells.  In  explaining  how  advertising  sells,  the 
Boston  Better  Business  Bureau,  Inc.,  has  this  to  say: 

Advertising  sells  by  the  process  of  "making  known.”  It  brings  goods  to 
public  attention  and  tells  where  one  may  buy  them.  By  showing  how  a 
product  is  desirable — how  it  can  make  life  easier,  simpler,  or  happier — it 
creates  a want  but,  at  the  same  time,  explains  how  one  may  gratify  that  want. 
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The  reason  for  the  widespread  acceptance  of  advertising  is  that  it  is  the 
best  way  business  has  found  of  telling  the  greatest  number  of  people  about  a 
product  in  the  quickest  possible  time  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 


Advertising  brings  the  customers  to  this  store  where  items  are  displayed  for  easy 
selection  by  the  consumer. 

Advertising  and  Economic  Relationships.  Because  advertising  in- 
creases demand,  it  has  great  economic,  or  financial,  relationships  or  im- 
plications. Of  course,  many  items  of  merit  may  be  sold  with  little  or  no 
advertising,  while  other  things  may  be  widely  advertised  and  still  not 
sell  at  all.  If  the  results  of  advertising  were  only  increased  sales,  there 
might  be  little  to  justify  it  from  the  consumer’s  point  of  view.  If,  how- 
ever, the  results  of  advertising  are  the  saving  of  money  or  an  improve- 
ment in  the  standard  of  living,  then  it  meets  an  economic  need.  The 
direct  economic  benefits  of  advertising  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  By  increasing  the  volume  of  sales,  manufacturers  are  able  to  produce 
at  a lower  cost  per  unit. 

2.  By  lowering  costs,  competition  is  stimulated  because  consumers  tend 
to  trade  at  those  places  where  prices  are  low  and  quality  high. 

3.  By  getting  lower  prices,  the  consumer’s  dollar  buys  more  goods,  and 
thus  he  may  enjoy  a higher  standard  of  living. 

4.  By  increasing  production,  advertising  tends  to  increase  employment. 

Cost  of  Advertising.  A full-page  advertisement  in  a national  magazine 
costs  $12,500.  This  figure  may  seem  high,  but  this  magazine  enters  three 
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million  homes  and  the  advertisement  costs  about  half  a cent  per  home. 
A full-page  advertisement  in  a daily  newspaper  costs  less  than  half  a 
cent  per  reader.  Thus  it  is  possible  to  reach  a large  number  of  possible 
buyers  at  a very  low  cost.  If  business  could  find  a cheaper  and  better 
way,  it  would  adopt  a new  method  at  once. 

The  cost  of  advertising  men’s  shirts  is  as  low  as  three-fifths  of  a cent 
a shirt.  It  costs  less  than  three-tenths  of  a cent  to  advertise  a cake  of  soap 
selling  for  7 cents.  A package  of  breakfast  cereal  retailing  for  15  cents 
absorbs  two-fifths  of  a cent  in  advertising.  The  advertising  of  a loaf  of 
bread  is  usually  less  than  the  cost  of  the  wax-paper  wrapper.  The  cost 
of  advertising  canned  foods  is  about  one-tenth  of  a cent  a can.  The 
examples  might  be  multiplied,  but  there  is  evidence  to  prove  that  the 
advertising  costs  of  the  largest  companies  is  2 to  3 per  cent  of  their 
total  sales.  Largely  through  advertising,  it  is  possible  to  buy  for  $800 
today  a better  car  than  the  one  that  sold  for  $1,400  twenty- five  years 
ago;  for  10  cents  you  can  buy  a can  of  soup  that  used  to  sell  for  20  cents; 
and  for  $15  you  can  now  buy  a camera  that  is  far  better  than  the  $25 
one  of  a few  years  ago. 

Advertising  and  Consumer  Reaction.  Advertisers  have  discovered 
that  they  cannot  go  contrary  to  popular  interest  and  fancy.  Ten  years 
ago,  they  used  appeals  that  were  based  on  loneliness  and  fear,  but  such 
advertising  seems  to  have  lost  much  of  its  influence.  Today,  advertising 
usually  appeals  to  personal  pride,  a wish  for  a better  standard  of  living, 
and  a desire  for  happiness  and  health.  Many  consumers  have  shown  by 
their  buying  habits  that  they  prefer  advertising  based  upon  statistics 
and  statements  of  fact.  They  not  only  want  to  know  how  to  buy,  but 
also  how  to  use  and  take  care  of  the  things  bought. 

Private  Enterprise  and  Advertising.  The  best  business  organizations 
will  not  permit  advertising  that  creates  dissatisfaction  based  upon  such 
subjects  as  race,  job,  life,  home,  religion,  or  family.  Good  advertising 
will  not  urge  persons  to  live  beyond  their  incomes.  In  fact,  many  trade 
associations  and  chambers  of  commerce  are  working  to  educate  .their 
members  so  that  their  advertising  will  not  be  misleading.  A number  of 
independent  organizations  are  publishing  magazines  for  buyers  and  are 
selling  informative  guides  for  consumers.  In  many  cities,  the  retail 
merchants  support  Better  Business  Bureaus  for  the  benefit  of  the  mem- 
bers and  the  public.  Private  enterprise  is  learning  that  it  pays  to  state 
quality  and  quantity  in  clearly  defined  terms  and  in  words  that  are 
easily  understood. 
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duplicate 

publicity 

supplements 

persistent 


Words  to  Study  and  Use 

stimulate 

competitive 

tastes 

tradition 


dietetic 

economic 

implications 

statistics 


Study  Guides  and  Review  Questions 

1.  Name  three  methods  that  business  uses  to  influence  consumers. 

2.  What  publicity  devices  are  used  by  public-relations  departments? 

3.  Distinguish  between  the  purposes  of  advertising  and  public  relations. 

4.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  accomplishments  of  advertising 
and  salesmanship? 

5.  Name  the  various  means  used  by  advertisers  to  approach  the  public. 

6.  List  five  reasons  for  advertising. 

7.  Describe  one  of  the  achievements  of  advertising. 

8.  How  does  advertising  sell? 

9.  Enumerate  and  explain  four  economic  benefits  of  advertising. 

10.  What  types  of  appeals  were  made  a few  years  ago  by  advertisers  as 
contrasted  with  the  appeals  of  today? 


Social-Business  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 


1.  In  what  ways  is  the  consumer  constantly  being  exposed  to  advertising? 

2.  To  what  kinds  of  advertising  is  the  housewife  subjected  when  she  is  in 
the  market  for  laundry  soap? 

3.  If  advertising  were  suddenly  discontinued  all  over  the  country,  how 
would  you  become  informed  as  to  new  products? 

4.  What  types  of  advertising  make  the  greatest  impression  upon  high 
school  boys?  High  school  girls?  Young  salesmen?  Successful  businessmen?  A 
young  couple  establishing  their  own  home? 

5.  If  you  were  going  to  build  good  will  for  your  school,  what  advertising 
or  publicity  would  you  recommend? 


CONSUMER  PROBLEMS  AND  PROJECTS 

(If  you  are  using  the  Workbook  designed  to  accompany  this 
text,  fill  in  the  prepared  blank  forms  for  these  problems .) 


9.  Why  Influence  the  Consumer? 

a.  List  the  names  of  twelve  persons  (nationally  or  locally  known),  each  of 
whom  is  usually  advertising,  selling,  or  talking  about  one  idea  or  product. 
Give  the  idea  or  product  that  each  is  advertising  or  selling. 

b.  In  fifty  words,  tell  what  you  think  of  advertising — what  it  accomplishes 
or  should  accomplish. 
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c.  Mention  a brand  or  trade  name  that  is  associated  with  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing: aspirin,  a camera,  a 10-cent  magazine,  a radio,  cold  cream,  a vacuum 
cleaner,  soap  chips.  Give  the  exact  name  of  the  concern  making  each  item. 


1.  The  Central  Grocery  Company  announces  that  on  next  Saturday  all 
goods  in  the  show  window  will  be  sold  at  a discount  of  5 per  cent  from  marked 
prices.  What  is  the  selling  price  of  the  items  marked  as  follows? 


Sugar  (10-pound  bag)  55  cents 

Note : Disregard  amounts  less  than  ^ cent,  and  add  1 cent  to  amounts  contain- 
ing decimals  or  fractions  of  J cent  or  more. 

2.  What  is  the  discount  allowed  on  each  of  the  following  at  a sale  in  which  all 
articles  are  sold  at  3 per  cent  discount? 

1 Tube  tooth  paste  at  39  cents  1 Box  soap  (6  bars)  at  50  cents 

1 Can  talcum  powder  at  25  cents  1 Jar  cold  cream  at  35  cents 

1 Jar  salve  at  20  cents 

3.  The  Main  Street  Department  Store  advertised  that  all  Christmas  goods 
would  be  sold  on  January  5 at  20  per  cent  discount.  What  is  the  January  selling 
price  of  each  of  these  articles,  marked  for  the  December  trade  as  follows: 

Sweater,  $4.50  Ice  skates,  $2.50 

Bicycle,  $25  Candy,  60  cents  a pound 

Gloves,  $3 

4.  Charles  earned  $120  during  the  summer.  He  spent  $35  for  clothing,  $20  for 
amusements,  and  $5  for  church  and  charity.  He  saved  the  balance  for  school 
expenses.  How  much  did  he  keep  for  school  expenses? 

5.  Mary  paid  $3.75  for  a dress  she  could  launder  at  home  and  wear  two  sum- 
mers. Betty  paid  $8.95  for  her  dress.  Betty’s  dress  required  dry  cleaning  at  75 
cents  every  three  weeks.  She,  too,  wore  her  dress  two  summers.  Each  summer 
season  was  fifteen  weeks  long. 

a.  What  was  the  total  cost  of  Betty’s  dress,  including  upkeep? 

b.  How  many  dresses  like  Mary’s  could  Betty  have  bought  for  the  sum  needed 
for  the  upkeep  of  her  $8.95  dress? 


Advertising,  Persuasive  Partner  of  Modern  Business.  Advertising, 
properly  used,  renders  a valuable  service  to  consumers.  It  is  the  persua- 
sive partner  of  modern  business.  The  National  Better  Business  Bureau 


9.  Consumer  Mathematics 


Coffee  (1  pound)  35  cents 
Cookies  (1  package)  15  cents 


Soap  (12  bars)  50  cents 
Tomatoes  (1  No.  2\  can)  18  cents 


Section  2.  Legitimate  Advertising  and  Selling 
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and  the  sixty  local  Bet- 
ter Business  Bureaus 
were  created  by  busi- 
ness and  are  supported 
by  business.  Better 
Business  Bureaus  work 
for  truth  in  advertising 
and  welcome  com- 
I plaints  against  mislead- 
1 ing  or  false  advertis- 
ing. Inasmuch  as  busi- 
ness firms  contribute 
about  a million  dollars 

a year  to  support  the  These  students  are  preparing  to  be  advertising  specialists 
. . ^ by  building  small-scale  models  of  future  window  displays. 

Bureaus,  it  is  evident 

that  business  is  desirous  of  giving  consumers  honest  information. 

o o 

Advertising  usually  supplements  other  selling  methods.  By  explain- 
| ing  the  purposes,  qualities,  merits,  and  prices  of  products  offered  for 
| sale,  advertising  decreases  the  amount  of  work  of  salesmen.  How  im- 
possible it  would  be  for  sales  representatives  to  inform  the  public  about 
all  the  new  items  being  offered  were  it  not  for  advertising.  Advertising 
! tells  of  new  applications  for  old  products  as  well  as  uses  of  new  products. 
Advertising  shows  the  value  of  inventions,  technical  devices,  machinery, 
and  laborsaving  devices  to  manufacturers,  building  owners,  office 
managers,  and  farmers.  Advertisers  aim  to  get  their  story  across  to  as 
many  people  as  possible. 

Advertisers  are  constantly  trying  to  develop  advertisements  that  have 
pulling  power.  They  know  that  advertisements  must  sell  goods,  and  not 
simply  be  glanced  at  as  funnies.  If  an  advertisement  is  nothing  more 
than  a bit  of  amusement  for  the  reader,  then  it  is  a failure.  If  an  ad- 
vertisement is  a good  one,  it  is  a guide  to  purchasing. 

Many  Mediums  Used  by  Advertisers.  You,  of  course,  are  accustomed 
to  seeing  and  hearing  all  kinds  of  advertising  constantly  urging  you  to 
buy,  just  as  counter  displays  and  attractive  windows  are  beckoning  you 
to  use  certain  products.  Today  many  advertising  mediums  are  used  to 
put  a product  before  the  public.  A few  of  these  mediums  are  described 
here. 

General  mediums  are  used  to  reach  the  general  public.  They  include 
the  following:  magazines,  newspapers,  bus  and  street-car  cards,  bill- 
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boards,  motion  picture  films,  and  the  radio.  They  are  used  when  every- 
one is  a possible  customer  and  when  the  products  are  sold  through 
retail  stores  of  many  different  kinds.  Sometimes  several  retail  dealers, 
employing  a general  medium,  co-operate  in  advertising  an  expensive 
commodity,  such  as  a stove. 

Class  mediums  are  specialized  papers  or  magazines  designed  for 
persons  who  have  similar  buying  habits,  such  as  professional  people, 
sportsmen,  or  parents. 

Trade  papers  are  used  to  reach  business  and  factory  owners  and 
managers  when  general-medium  advertisement  is  too  expensive.  By 
means  of  trade  papers,  new  methods,  factory  and  office  machinery,  and 
market  conditions  can  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  those  concerned. 
Each  trade  paper  or  journal  is  usually  devoted  to  a specific  trade  or  line 
of  business. 

Dire ct-by -mail  advertising  is  sometimes  called  “envelope  advertising” 
and  is  sent  to  special  lists  of  prospects  who  are  believed  to  be  interested 
in  a particular  product.  Direct-by-mail  may  also  be  mail-order  advertis- 
ing, which  depends  largely  on  illustrated  catalogues. 

Advertising  Personnel.  Many  business  concerns  have  advertising 
departments  employing  trained  persons  who  write  copy,  draw  the  illus- 
trations, and  contract  for  space  in  chosen  publications.  This  department 
may  also  work  with  an  agency  that  makes  advertising  its  sole  business. 
In  many  instances,  an  advertising  agency  handles  all  the  advertising 
for  a business.  The  advertising  specialists  may  make  an  analysis  of  sales 
possibilities,  plan  a sales  campaign,  write  all  the  copy,  and  place  all 
the  advertisements.  The  copy  writers  and  artists  employed  by  the  agency 
study  the  products  and  the  probable  mental  and  emotional  responses  of 
prospective  customers.  Advertising  agencies  contract  to  handle  all  forms 
of  advertising — from  outdoor  billboards  to  radio  broadcasting. 

Psychology  of  Advertising.  Advertising  experts  take  into  considera- 
tion the  psychological  (mental  and  emotional)  responses  and  reactions  of 
consumers  to  various  appeals.  In  general,  people  react  readily  to  ap- 
peals that  include  the  following: 

1.  The  appeal  to  health  is  made  through  food,  exercise,  medicine,  and 
recreation. 

2.  Fears  are  aroused  by  stories  and  pictures  of  unfortunate  social  situa- 
tions and  physical  handicaps,  and  by  exposing  inferiority  complexes. 

3.  The  great  urge  for  attractive  appearance  is  appealed  to  through  cos- 
metic and  clothing  advertisements. 
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4.  The  ability  to  win  admiration  is  based  upon  personality  development, 
character  improvement,  and  appeals  to  egotism. 

5.  Comfort  is  almost  always  made  desirable  by  the  suggestion  of  home, 
shelter,  and  relaxation. 

6.  Social  correctness  is  stimulated  by  emphasis  on  culture  and  etiquette. 

7.  Affection  is  stirred  by  appeals  that  include  parents,  children,  sweet- 
hearts, wives,  husbands,  and  friends. 

8.  Ambition  is  usually  aroused  by  the  promise  of  winning  friends,  suc- 
ceeding in  business,  acquiring  additional  education,  achieving  social  posi- 
tion, and  developing  a high  degree  of  leadership. 

9.  The  urge  for  safety  or  security  works  through  health,  comfort,  savings, 
and  economy  appeals. 

10.  Sympathy  is  stirred  by  the  loneliness,  misfortune,  and  suffering  of 
others,  and  by  opportunities  to  relieve  and  aid  the  unfortunate. 

Everyone  desires  health;  thus  nearly  all  persons  may  be  appealed  to 
on  the  basis  of  physical  improvement.  They  may  be  influenced  to  buy 
this  device  or  that  medicine  in  order  to  gain  or  maintain  health.  Human 
beings  also  have  many  fears.  Some  fear  that  they  may  offend  due  to  in- 
sufficient personal  care;  others  fear  they  may  be  snubbed  socially  be- 
cause of  their  uncertainty  in  matters  of  etiquette  or  literature.  Con- 
sequently, the  fear  appeal  has  been  used  in  advertising  many  goods  and 
services  because  persons  are  anxious  to  get  something,  such  as  toiletries, 
books,  insurance,  instruction,  and  investments,  that  will  make  them  feel 
more  sure  of  themselves. 

Concealed  Advertising.  The  best  kind  of  advertising  is  a frank  effort 
to  influence  consumer  opinion,  but  sometimes  there  is  concealed  ad- 
vertising in  a news  story.  In  an  article  you  may  find  descriptions  of  new 
fall  clothing  intended  to  create  in  you  a desire  for  the  garments  de- 
scribed; and  at  the  end  of  the  article  there  may  be  the  names  and  tele- 
phone numbers  of  the  concerns  where  you  can  call  and  learn  everything 
regarding  the  styles  and  prices. 

Magazines  and  newspapers  sometimes  ask  their  advertisers  to  write 
stories  about  their  products,  especially  if  readers  are  interested  in  them. 
Newspapers  and  magazines  would  cost  the  consumer  much  more  if  it 
were  not  for  the  advertising.  Advertising  rates  are  usually  based  upon 
the  number  of  paid  subscriptions;  therefore  subscribers  are  essential, 
and  a great  deal  is  done  by  the  publishers  to  induce  the  public  to  buy 
the  magazine  or  paper. 

Truth  in  Advertising.  Most  periodicals  and  newspapers  set  standards 
of  honesty  in  advertising  and  compel  advertisers  to  toe  the  mark.  If 
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clothing  is  of  interest  to  the  subscribers,  they  may  demand  news  stories 
covering  style  shows,  designers’  conventions,  and  seasonal  suggestions; 
thus  the  readers  can  learn  much  about  prices  and  styles.  The  tendency 
has  been  toward  truth  in  advertising  because  informed  consumers  soon 
detect  misrepresentations.  Although  consumers  know  that  they  pay  for 
the  advertising  in  the  increased  cost  of  the  article,  they  also  know  that 
the  small  amount  paid  for  advertising  permits  mass  production,  which, 
in  turn,  lowers  prices.  Furthermore,  advertising  constantly  keeps  con- 
sumers informed  about  new  and  worth-while  products. 

Co-operative  Advertising.  Groups  of  producers,  or  trade  associations, 
sometimes  co-operate  in  an  advertising  campaign  in  which  individual 
brands  are  not  mentioned.  Some  examples  are:  “Buy  Cottons  Now — 
Save  Money,”  “Candy-Conscious  Consumers,”  “Sea  Food  Makes  You 
Healthy,”  “Eat  More  Cereals,”  “Drink  More  Coffee,”  “Ice  Cream  Is 
Good  for  You.”  Each  of  these  slogans  or  catch  phrases  is  planned  to  sell 
the  materials  or  foodstuffs  but  leaves  the  choice  of  a specific  brand  to  the 
consumer. 

Research  and  Its  Rewards.  Advertisers  are  constantly  using  research 
specialists  who  gather  statistical  facts  upon  which  future  appeals  to 
customers  can  be  based.  In  one  instance,  an  automobile  manufacturer 
sent  questionnaires  to  a large  number  of  persons  who  were  automobile 
users;  they  were  asked  to  express  their  likes  and  dislikes  regarding  vari- 
ous features  of  a certain  make  of  car.  The  plan  was  to  give  the  customer 
the  pleasure  of  having  his  tastes  consulted  concerning  car  design.  This 
attention  was  believed  to  influence  him  to  buy  that  particular  new 
model.  In  any  event,  the  suggestions  thus  obtained  helped  the  manu- 
facturer to  produce  the  kind  of  automobile  that  consumers  wanted. 

A department  store  once  made  a study  by  sending  canvassers  from 
door  to  door  to  ask  every  woman:  “Are  you  planning  to  buy  a spring 
dress?  What  material  do  you  prefer?  What  color  do  you  like?  Will  you 
choose  a plain  or  figured  material?  What  is  your  size?  What  style  have 
you  in  mind?”  On  the  basis  of  this  information,  the  store  bought  its 
stock  of  goods  and  planned  its  advertising  around  the  preferences  shown 
by  the  majority  of  women.  Such  research  helps  consumers  to  get  what 
they  want,  and  it  helps  producers  and  dealers  to  sell  their  goods. 

When  Knowledge  Is  Power.  Most  merchants  encourage  their  sales- 
people to  help  customers  get  what  is  best  for  their  purpose.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  customer  is  not  very  well  informed  and  does  not  know  what 
he  wants,  he  may  pay  for  his  ignorance.  Too  often  a person  is  sold  some- 
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thing  he  did  not  really  intend  to  buy  because  he  had  only  a hazy  idea 
of  what  he  wanted  or  had  to  buy  in  a hurry.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
shopping  a day  or  two  before  Christmas  without  information  or  a defi- 
nite purpose. 

Methods  of  Salesmanship.  Salesmen  render  a real  service  by  describ- 
ing their  goods  and  instructing  the  buyer  in  their  use  and  care.  This 
service  is  usually  welcome.  If  the  salesman  tries  to  influence  you  to  buy 
something  you  cannot  afford  or  do  not  want  or  need,  just  remember 
that  he  is  doing  his  best  to  earn  his  living.  In  view  of  these  facts,  how- 
ever, you  must  learn  to  distinguish  between  constructive  and  pressure 
salesmanship.  It  is  essential  that  you  recognize  some  of  the  earmarks  of 
pressure: 

1.  An  attempt  to  make  you  believe  that  there  is  only  a short  time  in 
which  to  decide. 

2.  Flattery  that  is  disarming. 

3.  A promise  to  give  something  for  nothing. 

4.  A lowering  in  price  if  you  hesitate  long  enough. 

5.  A bid  for  sympathy. 

6.  A request  that  you  sign  a paper,  an  order,  or  a contract. 

7.  Any  attempt  to  make  you  answer  “Yes”  to  all  the  salesman’s  questions. 

Be  Watchful  for  Warnings.  Not  all  the  above-mentioned  earmarks  of 
pressure  selling  may  be  present  in  any  one  transaction.  If  you  are  told 
that  the  offer  will  be  open  only  a short  time,  the  statement  may  be  true; 
but  you  will  simply 
have  to  exercise 
your  own  judgment 
in  making  the  deci- 
sion. 

There  is  no  such 
thing  as  something 
for  nothing,  because 
the  seller  is  in  busi- 
ness for  a profit;  he 
therefore  does  not 
intend  to  give  any- 
thing away.  If  some- 
thing is  offered 
“free,”  its  price  is 
included  somewhere 


Many  advertisers  suggest  that  the  customer  try  out  the  items 
at  home  under  working  conditions. 
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along  the  line.  If  you  hesitate  about  buying  and  the  price  is  then  re- 
duced, you  naturally  will  conclude  that  the  original  price  was  too  high. 
If  you  are  asked  to  sign  a paper  on  any  pretext,  it  is  usually  an  order;  and 
if  you  sign  it,  you  probably  have  legally  agreed  to  buy  and  pay  for  the 
item.  Never  sign  any  paper  or  document  that  you  have  not  read  care- 
fully and  do  not  fully  understand. 

If  you  have  decided  against  a certain  purchase,  a salesman  may  at- 
tempt to  get  you  to  change  your  mind.  But  you  must  stand  your  ground 
in  all  events.  Make  sure  that  the  transaction  goes  according  to  your 
ideas,  and  not  entirely  according  to  the  salesman’s  desire.  In  the  con- 
versation, the  suggestion  may  be  made  that  you  buy  a brand  of  goods 
other  than  the  one  you  wanted.  The  educated  consumer  will  not  yield 
to  this  persuasion  but  will  bring  himself  and  the  salesman  back  to  the 
point  at  issue. 

Common-Sense  Principles.  The  average  buyer  does  not  need  to  be- 
come a highly  specialized  expert  in  every  line  of  consumer  goods.  Your 
education,  however,  should  include  the  following: 

1.  Keep  an  open  mind  until  all  information  is  gathered. 

2.  Base  your  decision  to  buy  on  facts  rather  than  on  emotions. 

3.  Before  you  make  an  expensive  purchase,  be  sure  you  have  enough 
information  to  ask  intelligent  questions  about  it. 

4.  Withdraw  gracefully  if  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  transaction 
or  any  part  of  the  sales  talk. 


persuasive 

mediums 

commodity 

analysis 


Words  to  Study  and  Use 

copy  writers 
inferiority 
etiquette 
periodicals 


misleading 

pressure 

pretext 

issue 


Study  Guides  and  Review  Questions 

1.  What  is  the  chief  method  used  to  influence  consumers? 

2.  What  is  the  purpose  of  advertising? 

3.  Name  a number  of  mediums  used  by  advertisers. 

4.  What  appeals  are  used  in  advertising? 

5.  Explain  the  main  idea  behind  concealed  advertising. 

6.  Does  advertising  increase  the  price  of  newspapers  and  magazines? 

7.  How  does  co-operative  advertising  differ  from  advertising  by  indi- 
vidual dealers? 

8.  Of  what  value  is  research  to  consumers  and  producers? 
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9.  How  can  you  recognize  high-pressure  salesmanship? 

10.  What  is  a good  rule  relative  to  signing  your  name  to  any  paper? 

Social-Business  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  What  kind  of  co-operation  does  an  advertising  department  of  a busi- 
ness expect  from  the  artists  that  it  hires? 

2.  If  all  advertising  were  stopped,  how  would  it  affect  your  personal 
buying? 

3.  Suppose  all  advertising  were  limited  to  radio.  State  how  you  think  it 
might  be  handled  practically  and  made  effective. 

4.  To  which  type  of  advertising  suggestions  do  you  react  most  readily? 

5.  Do  you  think  high-pressure  salesmanship  is  ever  justified? 

CONSUMER  PROBLEMS  AND  PROJECTS 

(If  you  are  using  the  Workbook  designed  to  accompany  this 
text , fill  in  the  prepared  blank  forms  for  these  problems.) 


a.  After  looking  over  some  magazines  and  newspapers,  select  ten  adver- 
tisements that  have  the  following  appeals:  health,  fear,  appearance,  comfort, 
affection,  ambition,  safety,  pride,  sympathy,  and  style. 

Give  the  name  of  the  brand  for  each  of  these  appeals,  list  the  names  of 
the  magazines  or  papers  in  which  the  advertisement  appeared,  and  tell  why 
each  advertisement  makes  an  appeal. 

b.  If  you  went  to  a store  to  buy  a coat,  what  would  you  say  or  do  if  the 
salesman  tried  to  put  on  some  pressure  by  the  following  means: 

1.  State  that  there  is  a short  time  to  decide. 

2.  Flatter  you  on  your  judgment. 

3.  Promise  you  something  for  nothing. 

4.  Lower  the  price  when  you  hesitate. 

5.  Make  a bid  for  sympathy. 

6.  Request  you  to  sign  a paper. 

7.  Attempt  to  get  you  to  say  “Yes.” 

c.  After  looking  over  an  item  and  listening  to  the  salesman,  you  finally 
decide  not  to  buy.  What  would  be  the  courteous  thing  to  say  to  the  salesman 
and  how  would  you  act? 


1.  A large  manufacturer  spent  the  following  sums  for  advertising  last  year: 


10.  Advertising  and  Salesmanship 


10.  Consumer  Mathematics 


a.  Newspaper,  $60,000 

b.  Magazines,  $300,000 


c.  Billboards,  $5,000 

d.  Radio,  $100,000 
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e.  Contests,  $3,000  g.  Direct-by-mail,  $20,000 

/.  Premiums,  $12,000 

What  was  his  total  advertising  bill? 

2.  The  QR  Company  advertised  its  radios  in  a magazine  with  monthly  ad- 
vertising rates  as  follows:  Inside  front  cover:  black,  $4,000;  four  colors,  $10,000. 
Inside  back  cover:  black,  $3,500;  four  colors,  $8,500.  Back  cover:  four  colors, 
$12,000.  The  company  advertised  as  follows:  Inside  front  cover  in  black,  eight 
months;  inside  back  cover  in  four  colors,  two  months;  inside  front  cover  in  four 
colors,  two  months.  What  was  their  yearly  advertising  bill  from  the  publishers  of 
this  magazine? 

3.  The  Bette  Lee  Girls’  Clothing  Store  advertised  during  one  month  in  the 
City  Post.  The  facts  are: 

Bette  Lee  advertising: 

166  inches,  no  specified  position  in  daily  editions 
20  inches,  Sunday  edition 

180  inches,  next  to  reading  matter  in  daily  editions 

City  Post  rates  per  agate  line: 

1,000  to  2,500  agate  lines,  no  specified  position  in  daily  edition,  15  cents 
Less  than  1,000  agate  lines  in  Sunday  edition,  38  cents 
Less  than  1,000  agate  lines  next  to  reading  matter  in  daily  edition,  18  cents 
1,000  to  2,500  agate  lines  next  to  reading  matter  in  daily  edition,  16  cents 

If  there  are  12  agate  lines  to  1 inch,  what  was  the  Bette  Lee  advertising  bill? 

4.  The  manufacturers  of  Happy-Go-Lucky  candy  bars  plan  to  broadcast  a 
musical  program  from  7 to  7:30  p.m.  each  Monday  for  thirteen  weeks.  They  re- 
ceive a 3 per  cent  discount  for  advance  payment.  What  is  their  bill,  less  discount, 
for  the  thirteen-week  broadcast  over  the  XYZ  network,  whose  broadcasting 
charge  is  $5,346.50  for  each  half  hour? 

5.  Mrs.  Crane  inherited  $1,000.  She  lost  $250  through  a missing-heirs  racket. 
What  fraction  of  her  inheritance  was  left? 


Ewing  Galloway 

Sales  and  markdowns  invite  quick  spending  of  the  shopper’s  money,  but  prices  alone 
are  not  indications  of  quality  or  bargains. 


PART  III.  GUIDES  FOR  THE  BUYER 


UNIT  VI 

BUYING  AND  NOT  BEING  SOLD 
Section  1.  Buying  by  Plan 

Spending  Plan  or  Budget.  In  order  to  spend  income  wisely,  a person 
should  make  and  follow  a spending  plan,  or  budget.  The  planning  of 
expenditures  is  sometimes  believed  to  apply  only  to  those  who  have 
large  incomes,  and  planning  by  those  with  low  incomes  is  considered 
pointless  because  they  have  only  enough  money  to  buy  what  is  needed 
from  day  to  day.  The  smaller  the  income,  however,  the  more  important 
it  is  to  obtain  all  the  possible  goods  and  services  that  limited  funds  will 
provide. 

A study  made  of  the  buying  habits  of  one  hundred  families  revealed 
that  the  poorer  ones  were  often  not  so  economical  in  food  purchases  as 
were  the  richer  ones.  One  report  indicated  that  the  poorest  classes  rarely 
take  advantage  of  sales.  Perhaps  they  do  not  have  the  ready  money  to  buy 
bargains,  but  many  of  them  do  not  plan  in  advance  and  often  buy  hur- 
riedly and  thoughtlessly.  They  sometimes  fall  into  the  error  of  purchas- 
ing the  costlier  brands  on  the  assumption  that  a high  price  assures  high 
value.  A plan  for  getting  the  full  value  from  income  depends  on  the 
person’s  goal  in  life.  We  must  choose  not  only  with  present  satisfaction 
in  mind,  but  also  with  a definite  idea  about  our  future  activities. 

One  girl  may  prefer  to  buy  a candy  bar  each  day,  but  another  may  save 
her  allowance  for  a tennis  racquet.  The  boy  who  works  in  a gasoline 
station  on  Saturday  may  be  saving  money  toward  a college  education; 
he  has  decided  upon  his  first  goal  in  life,  set  his  scale  of  values,  and  made 
choices  accordingly.  Too  often  the  choice  as  to  what  to  buy  is  made  on 
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the  spur  of  the  moment  and  without  reference  to  the  spending  plan,  or 
budget.  By  following  a budget,  you  know  what  you  can  afford  to  buy, 
and  you  yourself  must  be  able  to  distinguish  between  your  immediate 
needs  and  possible  luxuries. 

What  to  Buy.  In  attempting  to  plan  a program  of  buying,  your  im- 
mediate needs  or  requirements  must  be  considered  first.  If  you  are  living 
at  home,  you  may  have  to  think  of  the  obligations  you  should  assume 
toward  your  family  as  a required  part  of  your  budget.  Your  future,  too, 
should  have  a part  in  your  plans.  If  you  have  decided  to  earn  your  living 
in  an  occupation  for  which  special  training  is  required,  this  educational 
expense  must  be  included  in  your  budget.  You  can  start  in  high  school 
to  help  your  parents  save  for  your  further  education. 

Everyone  has  a different  idea  on  how  to  spend  his  money,  just  as  con- 
ceptions of  necessities  and  luxuries  differ.  One  young  person  may  put 
his  extra  money  into  his  collection  of  stamps  or  buy  fishing  tackle;  an- 
other may  save  his  surplus  money  for  travel.  If  each  person  is  to  conduct 
his  buying  according  to  his  own  scale  of  values,  the  best  plan  is  to  list 
all  items  under  consideration.  Several  persons  may  save  their  money  for 
the  same  purpose,  but  when  they  actually  buy  the  planned  item,  they 
do  not  think  or  act  in  the  same  way.  Two  sisters  earned  $10  each  and 
decided  to  buy  school  dresses.  One  selected  a crush-resistant  sports  dress 
requiring  little  care  that  she  could  wear  for  almost  all  daytime  occasions. 
The  other  also  had  planned  to  buy  a sports  dress  but  was  attracted  by  a 
fancy,  lace-trimmed  creation.  It  was  a beautiful  dress  and  she  enjoyed 
wearing  it  until  cleaning  time,  but  then  it  faded  and  thereafter  creased 
easily.  She  had  to  put  it  aside  and  wear  her  old  dress  to  school.  Although 
each  girl  started  with  the  same  idea,  the  choices  made  and  satisfaction 
derived  showed  decided  contrast. 

When  to  Buy.  Those  who  plan  to  get  their  money’s  worth  know  that, 
for  buying,  certain  times  are  better  than  others. 

Seasonal  buying  varies  with  the  weather  and  the  time  of  the  year.  The 
time  to  buy  food  is  largely  determined  by  season  and  weather  unless 
there  is  a very  definite  reason  for  paying  a high  price  for  out-of-season 
goods.  It  is  best  to  buy  fresh  peaches  when  they  are  at  their  lowest  price 
— during  August  and  September  in  most  of  our  states.  It  is  possible, 
however,  to  buy  hothouse-grown  peaches  in  midwinter  at  a very  high 
price  and  usually  of  poor  quality. 

Unlike  food,  clothing  in  its  season  commands  a higher  price  than  it 
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does  out  of  season.  Winter  suits  are  highest  priced  in  the  fall,  but  when 
spring  goods  arrive,  merchants  prefer  to  lower  prices  on  heavy  clothing 
rather  than  store  it  and  take  the  risk  of  trying  to  sell  it  the  next  season. 

The  seasonal  price  of  shelter  is  more  apparent  at  summer  resorts  than 
in  other  communities.  Rents  at  the  seashore  are  very  high  during  June, 
July,  and  August  in  comparison  with  the  price  charged  for  the  same  ac- 
commodations during  the  slack  win- 
ter months. 

In  some  cases,  especially  in  antici- 
pation of  special  events,  people  seem 
to  be  willing  to  pay  more  for  goods. 

Prices  are  usually  high  for  a month 
before  Christmas,  but  people  are  eager 
to  buy  presents.  The  articles  not  sold 
then,  however,  are  usually  offered  for 
sale  at  reduced  prices  in  January. 

Under  normal  conditions,  when 
new  models  of  automobiles  or  electric 
refrigerators  are  placed  on  the  market, 
the  preceding  year’s  model,  although 
new,  is  almost  always  reduced  in  price. 

If  the  new  model  has  many  desirable 
new  features,  buyers  may  decide  to  pay 
the  higher  price;  but  they  may  find 
the  year-old  model  very  satisfactory. 

Bargain  buying  is  done  at  the  time 
special  sales  are  held.  Under  some 
conditions,  the  bargain  sale  often  de- 
termines when  to  buy.  There  are  nu- 
merous opportunities  to  get  bargains, 
and  the  customer  may  be  hurried  into  buying  by  any  one  of  the  follow- 
ing sales  devices:  dollar  days;  specials;  and  one-cent,  birthday,  annual, 
removal,  and  fire  sales.  One  thing  to  remember  is  that  you  are  not  going 
to  get  something  for  nothing.  A so-called  bargain  is  not  a bargain  unless 
you  can  use  the  article. 

Some  stores  have  leaders,  or  goods  offered  at  low  prices,  to  attract 
customers  to  the  store.  These  leaders  may  be  genuine  bargains  or  merely 
goods  made  especially  to  be  offered  at  the  sale  price.  Goods  so  reduced 


Potatoes  are  cheaper  in  season.  Con- 
sumers should  remember  that  even  po- 
tatoes usually  pass  through  several 
hands  after  they  leave  the  farm.  They 
must  be  sorted,  graded,  packed, 
shipped,  displayed,  advertised,  and 
sold. 
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may  be  placed  with  less  desirable  goods  at  the  same  price;  or  only  a few 
of  the  advertised  articles  may  be  available  so  that  only  the  early  shoppers 
obtain  the  bargains. 

Common-Sense  Principles.  What  and  when  to  buy  depend  largely  on 
the  consumer’s  plan.  The  chief  danger  in  attending  bargain  sales  is  that 
buyers  think  about  prices  rather  than  quality  and  in  their  haste  and 
excitement  buy  articles  they  do  not  need. 

Words  to  Study  and  Use 

obligations  accommodations 

crush-resistant  devices 

seasonal  genuine 

bargains  leaders 

Study  Guides  and  Review  Questions 

1.  Explain  why  persons  with  small  incomes  need  a spending  plan  more 
than  those  with  large  incomes. 

2.  Why  do  poor  people  often  fail  to  make  economical  purchases? 

3.  Enumerate  the  things,  that  should  be  considered  in  deciding  what  to 
buy. 

4.  Name  some  of  the  factors  that  determine  when  to  buy. 

5.  What  is  seasonal  buying? 

6.  When  are  fruits  and  vegetables  the  cheapest? 

7.  During  what  seasons  is  clothing  priced  highest? 

8.  The  seasonal  buying  of  shelter  is  most  apparent  in  what  type  of  com- 
munity? 

9.  Describe  bargain  buying. 

10.  What  is  the  purpose  of  leaders  in  special  sales? 

Social-Business  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  Suppose  the  barter  system  should  return,  what  inconveniences  would 
the  housewife  experience  in  buying  food  for  the  family? 

2.  Contrast  the  possible  activities  of  two  boys  working  at  summer  jobs: 
one  made  a plan  for  spending  his  income,  the  other  did  not. 

3.  Name  some  of  the  things  you  probably  would  not  buy  if  you  had  to 
keep  a strict  plan  or  budget. 

4.  If  everyone  bought  presents  for  next  Christmas  during  January  and 
February,  what  effect  do  you  think  this  would  have  on  prices? 

5.  Enumerate  some  of  the  luxuries  that  your  family  might  enjoy  if  it 
made  a careful  plan  or  budget  and  kept  strictly  within  its  limits. 


budget 

assumption 

luxuries 

conceptions 
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(If  you  are  using  the  Workbook  designed  to  accompany  this 
text,  fill  in  the  prepared  blank  forms  for  these  problems.) 

11.  What  and  Where  to  Buy 

a.  If  you  were  able  to  get  a job  paying  $15  a week  during  the  summer, 
write  a plan  of  possible  expenditures  that  would  enable  you  to  enjoy  a short 
vacation  and  prepare  for  what  you  would  like  to  do  in  the  fall. 

b.  Plan  a wardrobe  (with  prices)  for  yourself  for  the  next  two  years.  In- 

clude the  kinds  of  clothing  that  you  can  buy  for  yourself  out  of  funds  you 
have  earned  or  out  of  an  allowance  supplied  by  your  family.  Group  the  items 
under  the  following  headings:  Coats  or  Overcoats,  Dresses  or  Suits,  Shoes 
and  Hose,  Underthings.  , 

c.  In  planning  the  buying  for  a family,  list  foods  that  may  be  bought  most 
reasonably  in  season  (name  the  months)  and  describe  how  such  foods  may  be 
preserved  or  stored. 


11.  Consumer  Mathematics 

1.  Mrs.  Smith  ordered  from  a mail-order  house  a $5.98  bill  of  goods,  paying 
35  cents  express  charges.  Identical  goods  cost  $6.50  in  a local  store.  What 
amount  did  she  save? 

2.  Mrs.  Bargain  Hunter  bought  six  cotton  sheets  at  $1.80  each,  without  at- 
tention to  quality.  Mrs.  Careful  Buyer  bought  six  sheets  of  the  same  size  for 
$2.50  each,  insisting  that  they  meet  Government  specifications. 


Table  of  Wear 


Individual  Sheets 

Number  of  Weeks  of  Wear 

Mrs.  Hunter 

Mrs.  Buyer 

1 

12 

40 

2 

18 

36 

3 

20 

32 

4 

14 

48 

5 

16 

38 

6 

15 

42 

What  was  the  cost  per  week  for  each  sheet  after  the  indicated  number  of 
weeks  of  wear? 
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3.  Three  airplane  hostesses  experimented  with  grades  of  rayon  stockings: 

Cost  per  Pair  Hours  Used 
Miss  A $ .79  172 

Miss  B 1.95  68 

Miss  C 1.00  225 

What  was  the  cost  per  hour  for  each  pair  of  stockings? 

4.  The  Blank  Book  Company  sent  out  specifications  for  paper  that  would  fold 
60  times  crosswise  and  40  times  lengthwise  before  tearing.  Mr.  Z announced 
that  he  had  paper  three-fourths,  or  75  per  cent,  standard.  How  many  folds — 
crosswise  and  lengthwise — did  his  paper  make? 

5.  Opposite  each  other  are  two  filling  stations.  One  sells  5 gallons  of  gasoline 
for  98  cents;  the  other,  6 gallons  for  $1 .08.  Which  is  the  cheaper  price  per  gallon? 

Section  2.  Where  to  Buy 

Getting  Closer  to  Buying.  After  you  have  decided  to  buy,  you  will 
have  to  determine  where  to  buy.  You  may  have  hazy  ideas  about  a spe- 
cific store,  you  may  want  to  window-shop,  or  you  may  try  to  locate  some 
new  place.  If  you  know  the  kind  and  quality  of  the  goods  and  services 
you  desire,  you  are  then  in  a position  to  decide  regarding  stores  or 
dealers. 

Independent  Stores.  Independent  stores  do  not  belong  to  a chain 
organization.  They  are  commonly  known  as  general,  department,  and 
specialty  stores.  In  most  instances  these  stores  are  owned  by  local  in- 
dividual proprietors,  partners,  or  stockholders;  and  their  business  is 
carried  on  independently  of  other  organizations. 

General  Stores.  The  general  store  is  popular  in  rural  communities.  It 
carries  a great  assortment  of  items,  running  from  clothing  to  farm 
equipment.  The  advantages  of  the  general  store  are:  (1)  convenience  of 
having  all  items  in  one  store,  (2)  personal  acquaintance  of  the  proprietor 
with  the  customers,  and  (3)  likelihood  of  encouraging  customers  to  open 
charge  accounts.  Storekeepers  in  country  towns  pay  a lower  rent  and 
lower  salaries  to  their  employees  than  do  storekeepers  in  cities;  there- 
fore the  prices  of  merchandise  are  usually  lower  than  in  the  city. 

Department  Stores.  Department  stores  are  almost  always  located  in 
large  shopping  centers.  They  are  somewhat  like  general  stores  but  carry 
a great  variety  and  quantity  of  goods  that  appeal  to  city  residents.  These 
stores  get  their  name  from  the  fact  that  they  are  divided  into  depart- 
ments— such  as  men’s  clothing,  household  furniture,  jewelry,  and  many 
others.  A department  store  is  in  reality  a group  of  specialty  stores  under 
one  roof. 
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Specialty  Stores.  Specialty  stores  are  small  stores  that  offer  one  type  of 
merchandise,  with  possibly  some  related  lines.  The  names  of  such  stores 
usually  indicate  the  type  of  goods  offered  for  sale,  as  men’s  furnishing 
store,  butcher  shop, 
and  millinery  shop. 

Chain  Stores.  Chain 
stores  are  usually  made 
up  of  stores  in  the  same 
kind  of  business  and 
under  one  ownership 
or  management.  There 
are  advantages  in  com- 
bining or  establishing 
several  stores  under 
one  management:  (1) 
the  organizations  may 
buy  goods  in  large 
quantities  and  at  lower 
cost,  (2)  the  manage- 
rial and  administrative 
cost  may  be  combined 
and  lowered,  and  (3)  financial  and  accounting  activities  centralized. 

The  appeal  of  low  prices  is  usually  present  in  chain-store  advertising, 
but  low  prices  are  not  exclusive  with  chain  stores.  Most  chain  stores  are 
of  the  cash-and-carry  variety  and  therefore  are  not  put  to  the  expense  of 
maintaining  charge  accounts  for  their  customers.  Many  of  them  are  also 
self-service  stores,  where  customers  make  their  selections  largely  un- 
aided by  salesclerks.  The  customers  pick  out  their  goods,  pay  in  cash, 
and  carry  home  their  purchases.  Thus  the  prices  may  be  reduced  be- 
cause only  a few  clerks  are  needed. 

Prices  in  Independent  and  Chain  Stores.  Independent-store  owners 
who  are  able  to  manage  well  and  supply  a variety  of  goods  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  chain  stores  in  the  matter  of  prices. 

About  three-fourths  of  all  retail  business  in  the  United  States  is  done 
by  independent  rtores  and  only  about  one-fourth  by  chains.  In  some 
communities,  large-scale  methods  have  been  used  by  independent  mer- 
chants who  join  together  into  voluntary  buying  groups  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  advantages  of  quantity  purchasing.  Except  for  buying  agree- 
ments, these  stores  remain  independent. 


A jewelry  shop  is  a specialty  store,  often  with  related  lines 
of  table  silver  and  optical  goods. 
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If  goods  in  one  store  are  cheaper  than  identical  goods  offered  in  an- 
other, the  lower  price  is  almost  always  the  result  of  good  management 
md  the  elimination  of  unnecessary  or  superfluous  customer  services. 

Supermarkets.  A supermarket,  usually  devoted  to  the  sale  of  food- 
stuffs, is  a very  large  storeroom  or  building  owned  by  a company  that 
rents  counter  space  to  dealers  who  have  produce  for  sale.  It  is  often 
simply  a large  grocery  store  owned  by  one  concern.  The  proprietor  of 
each  section  pays  for  the  concession,  or  right,  to  sell  goods  in  that  part  of 
the  store  only.  Advertising  facilities  and  parking  space  for  customers  are 
usually  provided  by  the  owners  of  the  supermarket. 

Public  Markets.  A municipal  government  or  a licensed  market-house 
company  may  establish  a public  market  for  the  convenience  of  small 
dealers  and  their  customers.  In  most  instances,  a covered  building  and 
open-air  space  are  provided  where  goods  and  produce  are  displayed. 
Farmers  are  often  permitted  to  drive  in  with  their  trucks  of  produce 
and  to  deal  directly  with  housewives  or  with  buyers  from  restaurants 
and  food  stores. 

Mail-Order  Houses.  Mail-order  houses  are  a convenience  for  many 
consumers,  particularly  in  rural  or  isolated  areas,  because  selection  can 
be  made  from  mail-order  catalogues.  In  the  quiet  of  their  own  homes, 
consumers  can  take  time  to  make  their  selection  from  illustrations  and 
descriptions.  They  have  to  remember,  however,  that  transportation 
charges  are  usually  added  to  the  cost  of  their  purchases. 

Several  mail-order  houses  have  been  successful  because  of  their  will- 
ingness to  take  back  goods  that  are  found  unsatisfactory  and  to  refund 
the  money.  In  many  parts  of  the  country,  mail-order  concerns  have 

opened  retail  stores  where 
their  customers  can  see  and 
handle  the  goods.  Such 
branches  are  usually  situ- 
ated at  the  outskirts  of  the 
crowded  shopping  areas, 
where  rents  are  lower  and 
land  is  available  for  parking 
space. 

House-to-House  Selling. 

Selling  from  house  to  house 
is  employed  by  some  busi- 
ness concerns  to  reach  cus- 


House-to-house  salesmen  often  stress  '‘bargains.” 
The  chief  danger  in  bargain  buying  of  any  kind  is 
that  customers  usually  think  about  price  rather 
than  quality  and  may  buy  unneeded  articles. 
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tomers  whom  they  otherwise  would  not  be  able  to  attract.  Goods  may 
be  sold  from  a wagon  or  truck,  or  orders  may  be  taken  from  samples  for 
later  delivery.  As  a rule,  prices  are  about  the  same  as  those  in  retail 
stores.  Be  sure,  when  you  purchase  from  a canvasser  or  peddler,  that  the 
articles  are  needed,  as  they  usually  cannot  be  returned  or  exchanged. 
Another  kind  of  house-to-house  selling  is  done  by  concerns  dealing  in 
milk  and  farm  products.  In  such  selling,  orders  are  taken  for  the  prod- 
ucts, and  regular  delivery  service  is  included  in  the  prices  charged. 

Co-operatives.  Co-operatives  are  organized  by  shareholders  or  mem- 
ber-owners, who  unite  in  order  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  profits  for  them- 
selves. Co-operatives  may  be  classified  as  follows:  (1)  workers’  co-opera- 
tives are  organized  by  workers  for  the  purpose  of  buying  raw  materials 
in  large  quantities,  working  on  them  in  the  co-operative  shop,  and 
marketing  the  finished  products;  (2)  marketing  co-operatives  are  often 
organized  by  farmers  who  unite  to  sell  their  products;  (3)  consumers’ 
co-operatives  are  organized  by  consumers  in  order  to  obtain  the  bene- 
fits of  wholesale  buying. 

A consumers’  co-operative  is  carried  on  by  owner-members  in  a num- 
ber of  ways.  The  owner-members,  for  example,  may  get  together  for  one 
transaction  like  the  buying  of  a carload  of  coal  for  the  winter.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  members  may  decide  to  invest  enough  money  to  form  a 
company,  and  then  they  carry  on  business  in  much  the  same  way  as  a 
corporation.  The  members  of  a co-operative  society  trade  at  their  own 
store,  and  consequently  do  not  have  to  pay  for  advertising  to  get  cus- 
tomers. The  members  control  the  policies  of  the  business  and  divide 
the  profits  if  there  are  any.  The  business  transacted  by  such  co-operatives 
in  the  United  States  is  only  a small  fraction  of  the  entire  retail  volume 
of  the  country. 

Street  Stands  and  Roadside  Markets.  Street  stands  and  roadside  mar- 
kets provide  buying  opportunities  for  consumers  who  know  quality  and 
price.  In  many  cities,  pushcarts  and  trucks  are  parked  at  convenient  and 
temporary  places  for  selling  produce  and  all  sorts  of  merchandise.  In 
the  country,  but  near  towns  or  cities,  roadside  markets  are  set  up  by 
truck  gardeners  and  farmers  to  sell  to  those  who  pass  by  in  automobiles. 

Industrial  Stores.  Industrial  stores,  operated  by  employers  for  the 
benefit  of  their  employees,  are  usually  found  in  outlying  lumbering  and 
mining  communities  where  it  is  not  possible  for  a store  owner  to  set  up 
business.  As  a rule,  prices  are  controlled  by  the  mine  owners,  but  in 
most  cases  industrial  stores  are  helpful  to  employees.  In  some  instances 
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workers  receive  part  of  their  wages  in  script  (money  substitute)  ac- 
ceptable only  at  the  company  store.  As  goods  may  be  bought  on  credit, 
a worker  may  find  that  he  has  little  or  no  wages  coming  to  him  at  the 
end  of  a month  because  his  store  purchases  have  not  been  planned  care- 
fully. 


A roadside  market  offers  vitamins  by  the  bushel.  Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  are  sold  by 
farmers  and  truck  gardeners  who  offer  their  products  to  the  tourist  trade. 

Auctions  and  Auction  Stores.  Public  auctions  of  household  goods  be- 
longing to  a private  family  afford  cash  shoppers  bargain  prices,  but 
usually  at  a sacrifice  to  the  owner.  During  the  sale,  the  auctioneer  tries 
to  stimulate  competitive  bidding,  but  each  sale  is  final  and  cash  must  be 
paid.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  auctions,  there  are  some  permanent 
auction  stores  in  which  all  goods  are  sold  through  bidding.  The  auc- 
tioneer at  these  stores  must  know  how  to  handle  crowds.  The  customer 
may  be  easily  swept  off  his  feet  by  the  fast-talking  expert  and  buy  things 
he  does  not  really  want.  “Let  the  buyer  beware,”  caveat  emptor,  is  a 
good  rule  to  follow  in  any  auction  store,  for  there  is  little  or  no  op- 
portunity to  examine  the  goods  set  up  for  sale.  Livestock  is  sold  in  large 
numbers  by  professional  auctioneers,  but  only  men  with  long  experi- 
ence in  the  livestock  business  can  bid  with  any  assurance  that  they  are 
getting  their  money’s  worth. 

Automatic  Vending  Machines.  For  many  years,  automatic  vending 
machines  have  been  used  for  the  sale  and  delivery  of  such  items  as  con- 
fections and  cigarettes.  They  give  the  consumer  an  opportunity  to  buy 
at  unusual  hours  and  places  and  save  the  time  of  salespersons  and 
cashiers.  In  the  past  few  years,  vending  machines  have  been  constructed 
to  handle  beverages  and  some  kinds  of  foods. 
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Other  Places  for  Consumers 
to  Buy.  Goods  are  sometimes 
offered  for  sale  in  private 
homes  and  in  booths  at  amuse- 
ment places  and  circuses. 

Wherever  many  people  pass 
and  there  is  room  for  a 
counter,  you  will  usually  find 
a temporary-location  man,  or 
“pitchman,”  attracting  a 
crowd  by  his  chatter  and  offer- 
ing novelties  for  sale.  In  al- 
most all  hotel,  office-building, 
and  railroad  lobbies,  retailers 
have  set  up  counters  for  the 
sale  of  magazines  and  small 
articles.  Sometimes  consumers 
are  able  to  buy  directly  from 
manufacturers  and  wholesalers 
through  their  friends,  but  ad- 
vertisements offering  consumers  the  advantages  of  wholesale  prices 
should  be  carefully  investigated  to  see  that  the  claims  are  genuine. 

Common-Sense  Principles.  Consider  the  time  or  cost  of  going  to  a 
particular  store  or  market,  and  then  determine  in  advance  whether  you 
will  save  anything  by  making  the  trip.  In  general,  it  is  best  to  buy  where 
you  can  make  your  selection  without  pressure  or  embarrassment,  where 
prices  are  fair,  and  where  the  service  is  courteous. 


A silent  salesman  for  the  hurried  and  hungry — 
an  automatic  vending  machine  on  twenty-four 
hour  service  in  a large  factory. 


quality 

independent 

proprietor 

rural 


Words  to  Study  and  Use 


millinery 

concession 

catalogue 

peddler 


policies 

auctions 

automatic 

wholesale 


Study  Guides  and  Review  Questions 

1.  What  is  an  independent  store? 

2.  Enumerate  the  advantages  of  trading  at  a general  store. 

3.  What  is  the  difference  between  chain  stores  and  specialty  stores? 

4.  Describe  the  chain  store  and  tell  some  of  its  advantages. 
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5.  Which  type  of  store  does  the  largest  part  of  all  retail  business  in  the 
United  States? 

6.  For  what  reasons  may  goods  in  one  store  be  cheaper  than  identical 
goods  in  another? 

7.  How  does  a supermarket  differ  from  a municipal  public  market? 

8.  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  house-to-house  selling 
for  the  customer? 

9.  What  are  co-operatives,  and  how  may  they  be  classified? 

10.  Describe  several  places  or  situations,  other  than  stores,  where  goods 
are  offered  for  sale. 

Social-Business  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  How  did  your  family  go  about  choosing  the  stores  at  which  it  regularly 
trades? 

2.  Are  general  stores  ever  found  in  cities?  If  you  know  one,  describe  it. 

3.  If  you  were  buying  through  a mail-order  catalogue,  how  would  you  go 
about  it? 

4.  If  you  were  the  member  of  a consumer  co-operative,  what  advantages 
and  disadvantages  would  you  have? 

5.  Suppose  the  choice  of  only  one  of  the  types  of  stores  mentioned  in  the 
text  were  given  you.  Which  would  you  choose  and  why? 

CONSUMER  PROBLEMS  AND  PROJECTS 

(If  you  are  using  the  Workbook  designed  to  accompany  this 
text,  fill  in  the  prepared  blank  forms  for  these  problems .) 

12.  Where  to  Buy 

List  the  names  and  addresses  of  two  firms  or  individuals  for  each  of  the 
following  kinds  of  stores  in  your  community,  city,  county,  or  near-by  city: 
independent,  general,  department,  specialty,  chain,  supermarket,  mail-order, 
co-operative,  street  stand,  roadside  market,  industrial,  and  auction. 

12.  Consumer  Mathematics 

Percentage 

Per  cent , from  the  Latin,  means  “by  the  hundred.”  For  example,  20%  of  a 
number  is  of  that  number.  To  make  calculations  easy,  per  cent  is  expressed 
in  decimal  form,  with  two  decimal  places,  instead  of  with  the  % sign.  Thus, 
20%  is  expressed  .20  when  working  out  problems. 

1.  To  find  a given  per  cent,  or  percentage,  of  a number,  use  the  formula: 
B (base)  X R (rate)  = P (percentage).  R is  expressed  as  a decimal. 

Example:  20%  of  $12.25  = 12.25  X .20  = 2.45 
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Find  the  following  percentages: 

a.  25%  of  $30.00  b.  18%  of  $45.92  c.  15%  of  $567.23 

d.  35%  of  $67.97  e.  78%  of  $925. 17  /.  67%  of  $198.19 

g.  42%  of  $187.45  h.  59%  of  $218.50 

Note:  If  the  third  figure  after  the  decimal  point  in  the  answer  is  less  than  5, 
it  is  usually  dropped;  if  it  is  5 or  more,  1 is  added  to  the  second  figure  to  the 
right  of  the  decimal  point.  If  the  answer  is  $9.3423,  it  is  written  $9.34;  if  it  is 
$9.3467,  it  is  written  $9.35. 

2.  To  find  the  per  cent  that  one  number  is  of  another,  divide  the  percentage 
(P)  by  the  base  (B).  Use  the  formula: 


Example:  What  per  cent  (or  %)  of  50  is  4?  = .08,  or  8% 

a.  What  per  cent  of  70  is  35?  b.  What  per  cent  of  128  is  16? 

c.  What  per  cent  of  672  is  32?  d.  What  per  cent  of  408  is  17? 

e.  What  per  cent  of  78  is  1 6? 

Carry  to  four  decimals,  dropping  the  fourth  or  adding  to  the  third  as  neces- 
sary. 

Section  3.  Make  Your  Own  Rules;  Then  Buy 

How  Business  Buys.  The  purchasing  agent,  or  buyer,  for  a store  or  a 
manufacturing  concern  must  consider  the  question  of  how  to  buy  from 
the  point  of  view  of  best  price  and  quality.  He  does  not  purchase  by 
guesswork  because  he  buys  only  what  he  believes  can  be  sold.  Perhaps 
he  buys  according  to  the  requests  from  the  various  departments  of  the 
business.  Then  it  is  his  responsibility  to  get  full  value  in  making  the 
purchases  for  his  organization.  If  buying  can  be  done  systematically, 
there  is  no  reason  why  every  consumer  cannot  learn  to  do  his  buying  in 
a thrifty  and  efficient  manner. 

Buying  Rules.  The  following  rules  can  be  followed  to  good  advantage 
by  every  person  who  does  individual  or  family  buying: 

1.  Take  a shopping  list  with  you  because  then  you  will  have  a con- 
stant reminder  and  will  reduce  the  emotional  urges  to  a minimum.  It  is 
easier  to  think  calmly  of  your  needs  and  wishes  in  your  own  room  at 
home  than  in  a store  where  many  attractive  articles  distract  you.  A shop- 
ping list  is  your  salvation  if  you  want  to  keep  within  your  plan  or  budget. 

2.  Examine  each  article  carefully  before  you  buy  it,  and  do  not  wait 
until  you  get  home  to  examine  your  purchase  to  see  if  it  comes  up  to 
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expectations.  If  a store  sells  unsatis- 
factory goods,  complaints  will  soon 
compel  it  to  improve  its  merchandise 
or  lose  its  customers.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  a store  caters  to  customers  who 
make  many  exchanges,  the  additional 
cost  entailed  will  necessitate  a higher 
price  for  the  goods.  While  most  deal- 
ers are  glad  to  exchange  articles  and 
often  lose  money  in  replacing  defec- 
tive goods,  a few  storekeepers  operate 
on  the  ancient  rule  that  they  have  no 
responsibility  after  the  sale  is  made.  If 
you  ever  buy  the  goods  “as  is”  at  the 
announced  sale  price,  you  cannot  complain  later  on  if  they  are  not  up 
to  expectations. 

3.  Do  not  buy  merely  to  keep  up  with  the  neighbors  because  such 
action  will  cause  you  grief.  A family  once  bought  a complete  set  of 
serviceable  plated  silverware  for  the  daughter’s  wedding  gift.  She  was 
very  happy  until  she  saw  that  a neighbor  had  solid,  or  sterling,  silver- 
ware. Immediately  the  bride  resolved  to  have  silverware  just  as  good  as 
the  neighbor’s  and  spent  for  silver  that  money  she  and  her  husband  had 
saved  for  an  automobile.  Now  she  has  plenty  of  silverware,  but  her  hus- 
band has  no  car.  If  persons  were  not  swayed  by  false  pride,  they  would 
be  more  independent  and,  in  the  long  run,  happier. 

4.  Consider  the  cost  of  upkeep  and  repairs  in  every  purchase  of  sub- 
stantial items,  such  as  furniture  and  household  equipment.  A camera 
may  cost  a considerable  sum;  and  the  owner  must  also  budget  money 
for  the  purchase,  development,  and  printing  of  films.  The  operation  of 
electrical  appliances  requires  electricity  for  which  the  consumer  must 
pay.  Such  possessions  as  automobiles  and  motorcycles  require  consider- 
able upkeep.  A fur  coat  may  be  beautiful,  but  it  requires  expert  han- 
dling and  preservation  in  cold  storage  or  special  containers. 

5.  You  should  tell  the  salesclerk  just  what  you  wish  to  buy.  Some 
shoppers  hesitate  to  state  just  what  price  they  can  pay,  thinking  the 
salesperson  will  not  show  them  a choice  of  goods.  You  will  find,  how- 
ever, that  if  you  tell  the  salesclerk  just  what  you  want  as  to  price  and 
style,  he  can  help  you  more  intelligently  than  if  he  has  to  guess  your 
wishes.  If  you  are  uncertain,  you  may  become  confused;  and  at  that 


As  you  discover  items  you  need,  jot 
them  down.  Then  you  have  a good 
basis  for  planning  and  budgeting  your 
purchases. 


When  the  housewife  orders  over  the  telephone,  she  should  do  her  own  checking 
when  the  goods  are  delivered. 

better  plan  to  set  a price  range  or  limit  and  try  to  keep  within  it.  Until 
you  have  inspected  the  articles,  you  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether 
they  will  fulfill  your  expectations.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  have  al- 
lotted a certain  sum  to  each  type  of  purchase,  such  as  food,  clothing,  and 
equipment,  you  may  subtract  from  the  price  of  one  what  you  find 
necessary  to  add  to  another.  However,  you  may  find  it  wiser  to  buy  one 
article  of  good  quality  and  postpone  the  purchase  of  another  until  a 
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point  you  had  better  not  do  any  buying  but  concentrate  on  your  needs. 

6.  It  is  wise  to  set  a price  range  or  limit  for  your  anticipated  pur- 
chase. If  you  set  a rigid  price  for  every  article  you  plan  to  purchase,  you 
may  not  find  what  you  want  or  you  may  have  to  sacrifice  quality.  It  is  a 
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later  date.  The  qualities  and  prices  of  items  often  fluctuate  greatly  dur- 
ing periods  of  prosperity  and  depression;  therefore,  you  will  have  to  set 
price  limits  or  ranges  for  yourself. 

7.  Do  some  window-shopping  before  you  buy  in  order  to  get  ideas  as 
to  style  and  price.  Make  it  a practice  to  look  in  store  windows  and  to 
read  newspaper  and  magazine  advertisements.  Making  plans  and  getting 
ideas  must  not  make  you  suspicious  of  business  practices,  but  you  must 
get  acquainted  with  what  business  has  to  offer.  Simply  remember  that 
salesclerks  are  endeavoring  to  earn  a living  through  their  work,  just  as 
you  are  through  your  work.  They  know  that  it  pays  to  be  courteous  to  a 
customer  who  is  just  shopping.  They  also  know  that  they  may  be  able  to 
convert  a shopper  into  a steady  customer.  They  know  the  value  of  steady 
trade  that  comes  from  satisfied  customers. 

Common-Sense  Principles.  Do  not  allow  yourself  to  be  persuaded  to 
buy  against  your  best  judgment.  Remember  that  it  is  wise  to  have  a 
plan  and  a price  range  for  buying.  The  spending  of  money  should  be 
done  with  care,  and  should  result  in  a feeling  of  satisfaction. 


Selling — buying.  The  consumer  who  knows  the 
facts  can  step  through  the  door  of  business  and 
meet  the  trained  salesman  on  equal  terms. 


Words  to  Study  and  Use 


systematically 

emotional 

calmly 

salvation 

serviceable 

plated 


false 

upkeep 

appliances 

allotted 

window-shopping 

value 


Study  Guides  and  Review 
Questions 

1.  How  does  a purchasing 
agent  for  a large  business  buy? 

2.  Of  what  value  are  some 
buying  rules? 

3.  Explain  how  a shopping  list 
may  be  helpful. 

4.  Are  all  dealers  willing  to  ex- 
change or  replace  defective  goods? 

5.  What  is  meant  by  buying 
goods  “as  is”? 

6.  Why  is  buying  to  keep  up 
with  the  neighbors  an  unwise 
plan? 
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7.  Is  the  consideration  of  upkeep  an  important  matter  when  buying  auto- 
mobiles and  electric  appliances?  Why? 

8.  Why  is  it  wise  to  set  a price  limit  or  range  for  an  anticipated  purchase? 

9.  In  what  way  may  window-shopping  help  a prospective  buyer? 

10.  Why  are  salesclerks  usually  courteous? 

Social-Business  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  What  would  be  the  disadvantages  if  you  and  your  family  had  to  trade 
only  with  the  stores  nearest  you? 

2.  How  would  a shopping  list  help  you  if  you  were  planning  to  buy 
equipment  for  a camping  trip  lasting  four  weeks? 

3.  In  what  way  is  the  desire  to  keep  up  with  your  neighbors  a good  thing? 

4.  What  buying  rules  would  you  add  to  those  already  mentioned  in  the 
text  in  times  like  the  present? 

5.  During  the  past  week,  how  have  your  buying  desires  been  confused  by 
window-shopping? 

CONSUMER  PROBLEMS  AND  PROJECTS 

(If  you  are  using  the  Workbook  designed  to  accompany  this 
text,  fill  in  the  prepared  blank  forms  for  these  problems.) 

13.  Buying  Rules 

a.  Contrast  the  buying  habits  of  the  average  consumer  with  those  of  the 
purchasing  agent  or  the  one  who  buys  supplies  for  your  local  public-school 
system.  On  the  basis  of  your  findings,  write  a brief  statement  (on  a separate 
sheet)  that  will  complete  each  of  the  following: 

1.  Center  your  attention  on  your  shopping  or  buying  list  before.  . . 

2.  Make  an  examination  of  goods  offered  for  sale  in  order  to.  . . 

3.  Find  the  exact  cost  of  “upkeep”  for  expensive  items  because. . . 

4.  Compare  prices  before  buying  so  that . . . 

b.  Construct  a brief  set  of  rules  that  you  or  your  family  might  follow  with 
the  idea  of  increasing  buying  efficiency  and  saving  some  money. 

13.  Consumer  Mathematics 

Aliquot  Parts 

A number  that  can  be  divided  into  another  number  without  a remainder  is 
known  as  the  aliquot  part  of  that  number.  A knowledge  of  the  aliquot  parts  of 
100  facilitates  the  solving  of  problems  in  which  commonly  used  decimals  or 
per  cents  appear. 

Example:  The  aliquot  parts  of  100  are:  2,  4,  5,  8-J,  10,  12§,  16f,  20,  25,  33^, 
and  50;  2 is  of  100;  50  is  ^ of  100. 
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The  aliquot  parts  of  100%  are:  2%,  4%,  5%,  8*%,  10%,  12*( 
20%,  25%,  33*%,  and  50%.  4%  is  ^ of  100%;  25%  is  * of  100%. 

1.  What  are  the  aliquot  parts  of  100  in  each  of  the  following: 


a.  2 is  what  part  of  100? 

b.  5 is  what  part  of  100? 

c.  8*  is  what  part  of  1 00? 

d.  1 0 is  what  part  of  1 00? 

e.  1 2*  is  what  part  of  1 00? 


/.  1 6§  is  what  part  of  1 00? 

g.  20  is  what  part  of  100? 

h.  33*  is  what  part  of  100? 

i.  50  is  what  part  of  100? 


2.  Find  the  fractional  parts  of  100%  in  each  of  the  following: 

a.  50%  b.  20%  t.  33*%  d.  66*%  75% 

g-  16*%  h.  83*%  i.  8*%  j.  6*%  k.  12*% 

3.  What  per  cents  are  equal  to  the  following  fractions  of  100: 

„ i » i ^ 3 t 1 5. 

a-  8 ^-4  C-  8 d.  2 e-  8 

a 1 h ! ,•  i k 3 

^•8  "*6  3 J-  12  4 

4.  Solve  the  following  problems  by  using  aliquot  parts  of  100. 
Find  the  net  cost  of  each  of  the  following  purchases: 

a.  25  folding  chairs  at  $1.75  each;  discount  12*% 

b.  1*  dozen  lamps  at  $1.98  each;  discount,  16f% 

c.  540  yards  of  cotton  goods  at  15  cents  a yard,  discount,  33*%. 


16*%, 


/•  40% 
l.  4% 

/■  t 

/ S- 
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GUIDES  FOR  BETTER  BUYING 
Section  1.  Grades  and  Labels  Mean  Something 

Quality.  In  order  to  get  full  value,  there  are  three  things  to  consider 
in  making  purchases:  price,  quantity,  and  quality.  The  most  difficult  to 
determine  is  quality.  Unless  you  know  quality  and  how  to  judge  or  test 
it,  you  may  be  unable  to  make  wise  selections.  Experiments  to  determine 
the  nutritious  qualities  of  food  or  the  wearing  qualities  of  samples  of 
goods  have  proved  that  price  is  not  always  a true  indication  of  quality. 
In  choosing  foods,  the  matter  of  quality  is  of  prime  importance  because 
health  and  body  energy  largely  depend  on  what  we  eat. 

Standards.  Standards  are  measures  of  quality.  It  is  difficult  for  con- 
sumers to  be  well  informed  about  all  the  goods  they  buy;  but  they  are 
helped  in  their  selection  by  means  of  standards  indicated  on  brand  labels 
that  are  the  results  of  tests  and  by  guarantees  usually  provided  by  the 
manufacturer,  trade  associations,  and  the  Government.  The  Federal 
Government,  being  the  largest  single  purchaser  of  goods  in  the  country, 
has  set  up  standards  that  consumers  may  follow  with  profit.  There  are 
many  hundreds  of  Federal  specifications  or  detailed  statements  of  qual- 
ity in  existence,  prepared  by  nearly  a hundred  committees  of  specialists. 
The  American  Standards  Association  attempts  to  unite  the  work  of 
Government  and  business  in  setting  standards. 

Specifications.  Not  every  purchaser  is  able  to  obtain  the  detailed  gov- 
ernmental specification  lists;  and,  if  he  were,  he  would  be  unable  to  un- 
derstand or  apply  these  specifications  in  his  own  purchases.  He  can, 
however,  be  guided  by  some  Government  standards  and  use  them  in  his 
personal  buying.  In  order  to  show  how  detailed  the  Government  speci- 
fications are  for  cotton  sheets,  the  following  is  given: 

1.  The  material  shall  be  made  of  thoroughly  cleaned  cotton  free  from 
waste. 

2.  Sheets  shall  be  free  from  imperfections  affecting  appearance  and  wear. 

3.  There  shall  be  no  fewer  than  72  threads  per  inch  in  the  warp  and  64 
in  the  filling. 
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4.  The  minimum  weight  shall  be  4.6  ounces  per  square  yard. 

5.  Hems  must  be  2 inches  at  each  end,  or  1 inch  at  one  end  and  3 inches 
at  the  other. 

6.  There  must  be  at  least  14  stitches  to  the  inch  on  hems. 

7.  The  minimum  breaking  strength  must  be  70  pounds  each  way. 

Many  of  the  Government  standards  are  more  technical  than  the  one 
just  given.  This  means  that  many  of  them  are  not  usable  by  consumers 
without  facilities  for  testing  to  see  whether  the  goods  conform  to  the 
standards. 

In  addition  to  the  Federal  Government,  individual  businesses  and 
trade  associations,  composed  of  men  and  establishments  in  the  same  line 
of  business,  set  up  specifications. 

The  purchasing  department  of  a business  concern  sent  out  the  follow- 
ing specifications  for  letterhead  paper: 

The  letterhead  paper  must  be  white  water-marked  bond  paper,  not  less 
than  25  per  cent  rag  and  75  per  cent  bleached  sulphite.  Paper  will  be  tested 
with  phloroglucinol  for  presence  of  ground  wood.  (Area  tested  becomes  red 
if  ground  wood  is  present.)  Bursting  strength  must  be  not  less  than  50 
pounds.  The  weight  should  be  not  less  than  20  pounds  to  ream  of  17"x  22" 
paper.  All  tests  to  be  made  at  a designated  temperature  and  atmospheric 
humidity. 

The  purchasing  agent  who  prepares  such  specifications  sends  copies 
to  several  dealers  in  paper.  Those  who  have  paper  of  the  kind  described 
submit  samples  and  quote  prices.  When  the  samples  arrive,  they  are 
carefully  tested  by  special  machines.  In  general,  the  dealer  or  manu- 
facturer submitting  the  most  satisfactory  sample  at  the  lowest  price  gets 
the  order,  and  the  buyer  gets  what  he  ordered. 

Specifications  do  not  necessarily  represent  the  best  quality  standards, 
but  are  guides  to  the  buying  of  what  is  needed  for  a particular  use.  If 
consumers  know  exactly  what  they  want,  they  can  make  definite  state- 
ments concerning  their  needs;  at  least  they  can  buy  by  their  own  stand- 
ards. 

Grades.  Although  the  consumer  cannot  use  all  the  standards  set  up 
by  the  Government  and  by  business,  he  may  be  helped  by  the  classifica- 
tion of  products  of  a particular  group  into  grades  similar  to  school 
grades,  such  as  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E.  Each  grade  would  represent  a combi- 
nation of  qualities,  classified  according  to  standards  set  up  by  the  Gov- 
ernment or  industry. 
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Total 

Score 

100 

Clearness  of 
liquor* 

20  points 

Uniformity  of 
color 
15  points 

Absence  of 
defects** 
25  points 

Maturity 
40  points 

Grade 

A 

Score 

Practically 

clear 

Practically 
uniform,  typ- 
ical color  of 
the  type  or 
variety 

Practically  free,  i.  e,  no 
harmless  extraneous  vege- 
table material — not  more 
than  2%  broken  peas — 
and  not  more  than  M of 
1%  of  spotted  or  other- 
wise discolored  peas. 

Very  tender,  i.  e.  not  more 
than  10%  by  count  of  the 
peas  will  sink  immediately 
in  a 10%  pure  salt  solution 
and  not  more  than  2% 
will  sink  in  a salt  solution 
of  11%. 

90-100 

17-20  points 

14-15  points 

23-25  points 

36-40  points 

Grade 

B 

Score 

Reasonably 
clear,  some- 
what cloudy 
or  with  small 
quantity  of 
sediment 

Reasonably 
uniform,  typ- 
ical color 

Reasonably  free,  i.  e.  not 
more  than  % of  1%  of 
drained  weight  of  harm- 
less extraneous  vegetable 
matter — not  more  than 
5%  by  count  broken  peas 
— not  more  than  2%  of 
spotted  or  otherwise  dis- 
colored peas.  Peas  in 
this  class  shall  not  be 
graded  above  B regard- 
less of  total  score. 

Reasonably  tender,  i.  e.  in 
case  of  “Early”  type  not 
more  than  10%  will  sink 
immediately  in  a 13.5% 
salt  solution  and  not  more 
than  2%  in  a 14.5%  solu- 
tion. In  case  of  “Sweet” 
peas  not  more  than  10% 
will  sink  immediately  in  a 
12.5%  salt  solution  and  not 
more  than  2%  will  sink  in  a 
13.5%  solution.  None  of 
the  skins  are  ruptured  more 
than  1/16  inch. 

75-89 

14-16  points 

11-13  points 

20-22  points 

30-35  points 

Grade 

C 

Score 

If  liquor  is 
cloudy  or  ac- 
curaulation 
of  sediment 
is  readily 
noticeable 

Typical  color 
of  the  type 
or  variety. 
May  he  vari- 
able. 

Fairly  free,  i.  e.  not  more 
than  ^ of  1%  of  drained 
weight  of  harmless  ex- 
traneous vegetable  matter 
— not  more  than  10%  of 
drained  weight  are  brok- 
en— not  more  than  4% 
by  count  spotted  or  other- 
wise discolored.  Peas  in 
this  class  shall  not  be 
graded  above  C regard- 
less of  total  score. 

May  be  starchy  or  nearly 
mature.  Skins  of  not  more 
than  25%  by  count  are 
ruptured  1/16  inch  or  more. 
Not  less  than  90%  by  count 
are  crushed  by  a weight  If 
not  more  than  2 lbs.  and 
that  the  Alcohol  Insoluble 
Solids  of  Early  type  are  not 
more  than  23.5%  and  of 
Sweet  type  not  more  than 
21%.  Peas  in  this  class 
may  not  be  graded  above  C 
regardless  of  total  score. 

60-74 

10-13  points 

8-10  points 

17-19  points 

25-29  points 

* Relative  “clearness  of  liquor”  depends  on  how  much  starch  has  been  dissolved  from  the  peas. 

**  Absence  of  defects  “deals  with  the  degree  of  care  exercised  in  the  removal  of  harmless  extraneous 
vegetable  material  (such  as  pea  pods  and  thistle  buds)  broken  peas  and  spotted  or  otherwise  discolored 
peas.” 
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Grading  by  unusual  names  or  numbers  is  certain  to  be  misleading  to 
many  customers.  One  of  the  most  striking  illustrations  of  grading  that 
was  confusing  was  that  formerly  used  for  canned  asparagus: 


If  you  had  bought  some  “Extra-Fancy”  canned  asparagus,  you  might 
have  believed  it  to  be  an  especially  good  quality,  whereas  in  reality  it 
was  fifth  grade.  Fifth  grade,  however,  did  not  imply  inferior  food,  but 
merely  an  inferiority  in  size  and  perhaps  flavor. 

Ripe  olives  were  once  graded  as  follows:  Colossal,  Jumbo,  Giant, 
Mammoth,  Extra-Large,  Large,  and  Medium.  There  was  no  “Small” 
grade,  the  smallest  being  “Medium.”  The  buyer  might  think  he  was 
getting  the  largest  size  in  “Extra-Large”  olives,  whereas  these  would  be 
five  grades  smaller  than  the  largest,  or  “Colossal,”  ones.  In  another  group 
of  canned  goods,  the  terms  “Fancy,”  “Choice,”  and  “Standard”  were  the 
grade  names.  Unless  the  purchaser  knew  how  the  goods  were  graded,  he 
might  think  that  “Choice”  represented  the  best. 

The  Federal  Government  and  several  associations  of  producers  have 
tried  to  set  up  some  standards  with  indications  of  grade  easily  under- 
stood by  the  ordinary  person.  One  group  established  grades  for  cocoa 
based  on  the  places  of  origin  of  the  cocoa,  that  from  Trinidad  and 
several  other  countries  being  “first”  grade  and  sold  at  one-quarter  of  a 
cent  a pound  above  the  regular  market  price.  An  association  of  lumber 
manufacturers  has  established  an  elaborate  system  for  grading  lumber, 
and  the  plan  is  satisfactory  both  to  consumers  and  producers.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  at  one  time  importers  of  silk  graded  the  raw 
product: 

1.  Special  Grand  3.  Special  Crack  5.  Extra  Extra 

2.  Grand  XX  4.  Crack  XX  6.  Best  Extra 

The  poorest  grade  was  called  “Best  Extra.”  Thus  the  grading  and 
terminology  used  by  the  trade  means  relatively  little  to  the  consumer. 

Grading  would  be  helpful  to  the  consumer  if  he  knew  the  meaning  of 
the  grades.  A vast  number  of  grades  is  necessary  to  classify  all  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  many  varieties  of  goods  produced  for  consumer  use. 
It  is,  therefore,  the  responsibility  of  the  consumer  to  be  well  informed; 
it  is  also  the  responsibility  of  the  producer  and  retailer  to  provide  an 
understandable  system  by  which  the  quality  of  goods  can  be  determined 
by  the  buyer. 


1.  Colossal 

2.  Jumbo 


3.  Extra-Select 

4.  Select 


5.  Extra-Fancy 

6.  Fancy 
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Labels.  The  entire  subject  of  labeling  should  be  considered  on  the 
basis  of  what  is  best  for  the  consumers,  and  not  what  its  effects  might  be 
on  business  and  industry.  There  are  several  points  of  view  about  the  mat- 
ter which  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  (1)  some  manufacturers  think 
that  descriptive  or  interpretive  labels  of  their  own  design  and  making 
will  give  consumers  adequate  and  desirable  information;  (2)  others  be- 
lieve in  voluntary  labeling  by  the  manufacturer  along  with  trade-marks 
and  brand  names  for  the  benefit  of  manufacturers  and  consumers;  (3) 
many  persons,  some  Government  authorities,  believe  in  mandatory 
grade  labeling  in  so  far  as  practicable.  Sooner  or  later,  the  public  gets 
what  it  wants;  and  if  the  public  wants  grade  labeling,  it  will  get  it. 


This  label  for  canned  peas  shows  a concise  statement  of  grade  as  approved  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Grade  labels  may  carry  merely  a statement  of  the  grade,  whereas  de- 
scriptive labels  include  several  items  of  information  for  the  consumer, 
such  as  quality,  quantity,  ingredients,  proper  use  and  care,  instructions 
for  preparation,  and  time  and  place  of  manufacture.  There  may  also  be 
combinations  of  grade  and  descriptive  labels.  The  term  “informative” 
labeling  is  used  to  describe  labels  that  give  information  to  the  consumer. 
Both  grade  and  descriptive  labels  are  informative  to  a greater  or  less 
degree.  Many  labels  include  brand  names,  trade-marks,  and  pictures  of 
the  canned  product  that  are  symbols  of  the  producer,  manufacturer,  or 
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dealer  who  is  responsible  for  the  quality  of  the  goods  in  the  container. 

Almost  all  canned  and  packaged  goods  are  labeled  in  one  way  or  an- 
other. Some  labels  carry  merely  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  or  a 
trade-mark.  Others  include  a description  of  some  quality  of  the  goods,  as 
“Pure,”  “Colorfast,”  “Highest  Quality,”  “Pure  Dye,”  and  the  size  and 
weight  of  the  goods.  Other  information  on  labels  may  include  the  date 
of  packing  or  inspection  of  the  article  (used  mostly  for  coffee,  milk, 
eggs),  directions  for  use,  and  conditions  under  which  the  article  was 
manufactured.  Some  labels  serve  merely  as  advertisements  for  the  pro- 
ducer. 

A group  of  consumers  and  producers  recently  recommended  that 
labels  contain  specific  information  about  canned  and  packaged  articles: 


Labels  bearing  definite  information  of  this  type  might  help  consumers 
and  might  constitute  a very  good  form  of  advertising.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  advertise  “highest  quality”  in  order  to  attract  customers. 

Helpful  Labels.  Many  consumers  appreciate  the  informative  labels; 
others  disregard  them  entirely.  Some  mail-order  houses  have  been  among 
the  pioneers  in  helpful  labeling  on  products  other  than  canned  or  pack- 
aged goods.  Their  catalogues  often  give  information  about  the  thread 
count,  tensile  strength,  and  the  weight  of  the  fabrics  they  sell.  Today, 
many  department  stores  provide  similar  labels  for  their  textiles  and 
fabrics. 

Some  of  the  new  labels  on  canned  goods  are  descriptive  without  bear- 
ing exact  information.  One  canners’  association  suggested  labels,  such  as 
this  for  canned  corn,  third  grade:  “Slightly  sweet,  not  very  tender,  thin 
consistency,  practically  free  from  dark  kernels,  cobs,  husks,  or  silk.” 

The  right  kind  of  labeling  for  all  products  presents  some  serious 
problems.  First,  it  is  difficult  to  provide  information  that  will  give  con- 
sumers a scientific  basis  for  judging  quality;  secondly,  relatively  few  con- 
sumers seem  to  be  concerned  about  informative  labeling.  Consumers 
have  not  learned  to  read  labels  for  two  reasons:  (1)  they  are  in  a hurry 
when  buying,  and  (2)  they  think  that  the  small  amount  of  money  in- 
volved in  individual  purchases  is  not  important.  On  the  other  hand, 
studies  of  the  buying  habits  of  consumers  reveal  that  they  do  not  read 


1.  What  it  is 

2.  What  it  is  made  of 

3.  How  it  is  made 

4.  What  it  will  do 

5.  How  to  care  for  it 


6.  Recommended  uses 

7.  Sponsor  of  the  product 


and  label 

8.  Government  approval 
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labels  because  they  do  not  understand  them.  They  simply  have  to  learn 
the  hard  way — by  sampling  the  products. 

Federal,  state,  and  local  laws  have  been  passed  to  prevent  adulteration 
and  misbranding  of  foods  and  to  maintain  sanitary  conditions  for  their 
processing  and  preservation.  In  many  instances,  truthful  labeling  is  the 
device  used  to  maintain  high  standards.  In  other  words,  the  contents  of 
the  can  or  package  must  meet  the  standards  stated  on  the  label. 

Some  canners  prefer  not  to 
grade  their  own  products  and 
pay  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  inspect  and 
certify  the  grade  for  them.  Then 
the  canners  use  these  shields  on 
their  labels. 

Label  Requirements.  The  Federal  Government  compels  producers  of 
certain  goods  to  provide  definite  information  on  labels.  The  Pure  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  of  1938  requires  that  all  information  given  on 
labels  of  products  coming  under  the  Act  must  be  truthful.  Some  states 
require  the  mention  of  ingredients  on  the  label.  If  the  quality  of  certain 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables  is  below  Government  standards,  that  label 
should  read,  “Good  food  but  not  the  best  or  high  grade,”  or  some  similar 
statement.  A few  of  our  states  have  compulsory  labeling  laws.  The 
machinery  for  enforcing  the  Federal  law  and  state  laws  already  in 
existence  is  not  adequate,  and  it  never  will  be  unless  consumers  demand 
more  rigid  regulations. 

Some  labels  are  used  to  protect  the  worker  who  made  the  goods.  Such 
labels  assure  the  buyer  that  the  goods  were  made  under,  and  in  con- 
formity with,  the  child  labor  laws.  These  and  other  labels  try  to  per- 
suade purchasers  to  buy  only  such  goods  made  under  fair  working 
conditions.  Some  garments  bear  the  label,  “Manufactured  under  fair 
labor  standards.”  You  will  then  know  that  you  are  not  getting  a bargain 
at  the  expense  of  the  people  who  worked  on  the  coat  or  suit. 

Common-Sense  Principles.  Form  the  habit  of  reading  labels  carefully 
for  the  information  they  give.  Better  labels  will  come  when  consumers 
demand  them.  The  value  of  any  labeling  system  depends  on  the  honesty 
of  the  producer,  Government  efficiency  and  integrity,  and  the  awakened 
intelligence  of  consumers. 
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Words  to  Study  and  Use 


nutritious 

price 

standards 

guarantee 


specifications 

imperfections 

facilities 

letterhead 


grades 

labels 

informative 

compulsory 


Study  Guides  and  Review  Questions 

1.  Why  is  it  important  to  be  able  to  judge  the  quality  of  goods? 

2.  What  is  a standard? 

3.  Explain  how  consumers  help  set  up  standards. 

4.  For  what  purpose  do  businessmen  set  up  specifications? 

5.  How  does  the  Federal  Government  differ  as  a buyer  from  an  ordinary 
consumer? 

6.  Give  some  examples  of  labeling  that  are  confusing  to  the  consumer. 

7.  Name  some  associations  or  organizations  that  have  set  up  grading 
systems. 

8.  Why  do  some  consumers  fail  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  information  on 
labels? 

9.  What  information  is  included  on  a good  label? 

10.  Describe  the  label  used  to  protect  workers. 

Social-Business  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  Would  you  prefer  to  abide  by  manufacturers’  labels  regarding  specifi- 
cations and  standards  or  conduct  your  own  investigations  of  products?  Why? 

2.  Of  what  importance  would  the  grade  labeling  of  sheets  be  to  a house- 
wife? 

3.  Suppose  there  are  no  labels  on  the  clothes  that  you  buy  concerning  the 
working  conditions  of  the  laborers.  How  can  you  be  sure  under  what  con- 
ditions the  clothes  were  made? 

4.  Mention  several  articles  that  you  think  it  would  be  useless  to  grade. 

5.  Do  you  believe  that  labels  certifying  fair  working  conditions  should 
be  placed  on  all  kinds  of  commodities? 


CONSUMER  PROBLEMS  AND  PROJECTS 

(If  you  are  using  the  Workbook  designed  to  accompany  this 
text , fill  in  the  prepared  blank  forms  for  these  problems.) 

14.  Specifications,  Grades,  and  Labels 

a.  After  you  have  examined  several  hand  towels,  make  a list  of  specifica- 
tions for  hand  towels  that  you  feel  are  understandable  and  fair  to  producer 
and  consumer.  Use  the  following  headings:  Cotton,  Imperfections,  Threads 
per  Inch,  Weight,  Hems,  and  Stitching  on  Hems. 
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b.  Make  a collection  of  ten  labels  from  cans  of  food.  When  you  remove 
each  label,  be  sure  to  get  the  exact  price  of  that  can  of  food.  Then,  construct 
a chart  using  the  following  headings:  Name  of  Item,  Name  of  Brand,  Name 
of  Manufacturer,  How  Graded  (by  Manufacturer,  by  Government),  Net 
Weight  of  Contents,  Price  per  Can,  and  Price  per  Ounce.  Fill  in  the  spaces 
on  your  chart  from  the  data  or  information  you  obtain  from  the  labels. 


14.  Consumer  Mathematics 

1.  A mercantile 

exchange  grades 

The  total  scores 

are  translated  into 

butter  as  follows: 

grades,  as  follows: 

Characteristics 

Highest  Score 

Score 

Grade 

Flavor 

45 

92-100 

Extras 

Body 

25 

90-91 

Standards 

Color 

15 

88-89 

Firsts 

Salt 

10 

84-87 

Seconds 

Style 

5 

Below  84 

Thirds 

Five  samples  of  butter  were  examined  and  graded.  What  was  the  total  score 
and  grade  of  each  of  the  following  samples? 

Samples 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Flavor 

40 

38 

35 

27 

38 

Body 

23 

22 

21 

20 

24 

Color 

15 

13 

12 

10 

15 

Salt 

8 

7 

6 

6 

10 

Style 

5 

4 

3 

2 

5 

The  prices  a pound  for  each  grade  were:  extras,  64  cents;  standards,  60  cents; 
firsts,  55  cents;  seconds,  50  cents;  thirds,  35  cents. 

What  was  the  price  a pound  of  each  sample? 

2.  Dividing  the  number  of  cubic  inches  in  a cake  of  ice  by  30  gives  the  ap- 
proximate weight  in  pounds.  If  your  iceman  delivers  a cake  of  ice  12  by  12  by  18 
inches,  how  much  does  it  weigh? 

3.  A groeeryman  sells  tomatoes  in  No.  2 cans,  holding  20  ounces;  and  in  No. 
303  cans,  holding  17  ounces.  How  much  more  a pound  (16  ounces)  do  the 
tomatoes  in  the  No.  303  cans  cost  if  each  size  sells  at  the  rate  of  three  cans  for 
25  cents? 

4.  If  the  price  of  sugar  is  6 cents  a pound  and  2,400  pounds  are  sold,  how 
much  will  customers  lose  if  each  “pound”  is  short  \ ounce? 

5.  George  paid  15  cents  for  a 6-ounce  package  of  breakfast  food.  Charles  paid 
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10  cents  a pound  for  the  same  breakfast  food  in  bulk.  How  much  more  a pound 
did  George  pay? 

6.  If  we  buy  300  pounds  of  potatoes  a year  from  a dealer  whose  scales  are 
short  \ ounce  a pound,  how  much  do  we  lose  during  the  year  if  the  price  of 
potatoes  is  4 cents  a pound? 

Section  2.  Seeing,  Testing,  and  Believing 

Tests.  A good  way  to  determine  the  quality  of  fabrics  is  to  test  a 
sample  for  wearability.  Tests  of  textiles  range  from  very  simple  ones 
that  can  be  performed  at  home  to  elaborate  ones  requiring  the  labora- 
tory of  a Government  bureau  or  a large  industrial  concern.  Certain  tests 
to  determine  the  kinds  of  fibers  used  in  textiles  as  well  as  simple  tests 
for  colorfastness,  fading,  and  shrinking  may  be  made  at  home.  (See  Unit 
X.)  Other  tests,  sometimes  suggested  for  consumer  use,  are  impracticable 
and  questionable,  as  shown  by  the  following: 

Place  on  a smooth  surface  of  the  flour  a drop  or  two  of  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  sulphanilic  acid  solution  and  alpha-napthylamine  hydrochloride 
solution.  If  the  flour  is  unbleached,  the  liquid  will  remain  nearly  colorless, 
if  it  has  been  bleached  with  nitrates,  the  liquid  which  has  not  been  absorbed 
into  the  flour  will  become  pink.  In  order  to  make  sulphanilic  acid  solution, 
dissolve  0.5  gram  of  sulphanilic  acid  in  150  cc.  of  20  per  cent  acetic  acid. 


A screen  enlargement  of  hosiery  fabric.  The  arrows  point  to  rows  in  the  weave  of  the 
stocking  where  defects  appear. 
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If  manufacturers  know  that  their  products  are  to  be  tested,  they  try 
to  produce  goods  of  uniformly  high  quality  to  pass  the  tests;  and  the  con- 
sumers consequently  benefit.  The  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards 
has  many  mechanical  as  well  as  chemical  tests  to  determine  whether 
goods  to  be  purchased  by  the  Government  conform  to  specifications. 
Shoes  are  placed  on  machines  that  imitate  the  weight,  movement,  and 
rubbing  of  ordinary  wear.  Carpet  is  tested  by  machines  imitating  the 
pounding  of  many  feet.  Dyed  fabrics  are  subjected  for  twenty-four  hours 
to  lights  equivalent  to  six  months’  exposure  to  light,  and  thus  colorfast 
or  fading  qualities  are  quickly  discovered.  Paints  are  subjected  to  light 
and  weather  conditions,  as  well  as  to  high  and  low  temperatures.  Test- 
ing is  a fascinating  type  of  research  that  is  of  practical  value  to  the  con- 
sumer if  he  is  willing  to  avail  himself  of  the  facts. 

Certificates.  Certificates  accompanying  consumers’  goods  are  often 
based  on  tests.  In  general,  there  are  four  kinds  of  certificates:  (1)  pro- 
ducers’, (2)  consumers’,  (3)  magazine,  and  (4)  trade  association  certifi- 
cates. The  Federal  Government  does  not  issue  certificates  of  approval 
for  goods  because  Government  specifications  are  set  up  and  tests  made 
only  for  goods  that  are  submitted  to  the  Government.  Consumers  bene- 
fit only  if  they  take  the  trouble  to  learn  about  the  tests.  The  United 
States  Bureau  of  Standards,  however,  keeps  on  hand  a list  of  the  manu- 
facturers who  are  willing  to  certify  that  their  goods  meet  Federal  Gov- 
ernment specifications.  This  list  is  of  limited  value  because  the  informa- 
tion is  not  easily  available  to  consumers. 

Some  producers  have  their  products  tested  by  independent  labora- 
tories that  perform  all  manner  of  tests  and  certify  goods  that  pass  them. 
For  instance,  when  a laboratory  tests  a storage  bag  for  clothing  claimed 
to  be  mothproof,  it  places  moths,  eggs,  and  larvae,  along  with  pieces  of 
woolen  material,  in  the  bag.  A forty-eight-hour  test  of  this  kind  proved 
that  all  forms  of  moth  life  were  destroyed  in  this  bag  and  the  woolen 
material  was  uninjured.  A further  test  was  made  to  discover  how  long  it 
took  the  mothproofing  odor  to  disappear  from  the  fabrics;  it  was  found 
that  within  ten  minutes  after  exposure  to  the  air  the  odor  was  gone.  In 
addition,  the  bag  was  tested  for  resistance  to  fire.  When  a bag  has  passed 
all  these  tests,  it  is  approved  or  certified;  and  the  laboratory’s  seal  is 
placed  on  the  bag.  The  consumer  then  knows  that  when  he  buys  a bag 
so  certified  it  is  really  mothproof. 

Seals  of  Approval.  Some  magazine  publishers  test  the  products  of  their 
advertisers  before  accepting  the  advertisements.  If  the  products  pass  the 
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tests,  then  seals  of  approval  are  placed  on  satisfactory  goods.  From 
then  on,  the  advertiser  uses  an  expression  like  “Approved  by  Friendly 
Household  Magazine If  tests  have  been  carefully  conducted  and  seals 
awarded  on  merit  only,  the  consumer  can  buy  with  confidence. 

Trade  and  business  associations  also  place  seals  of  approval  on  prod- 
ucts made  by  their  members  if  the  products  meet  the  safety  standards 
set  by  the  association.  The  American  Medical  Association,  for  instance, 
approves  certain  drug  preparations;  the  American  Dental  Association 
places  its  seal  on  certain  tooth  powders  and  pastes;  the  American  Gas 
Association  approves  certain  gas  appliances  and  fixtures;  and  the  Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories,  maintained  by  the  National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters,  test  and  certify  to  the  safety  and  construction  of  building 
materials,  electrical  fixtures,  and  household  appliances.  A number  of 
other  associations  perform  similar  services. 

Guarantees.  Another  proof  of  quality  is  the  manufacturer’s  guarantee 
concerning  the  quality  of  the  goods.  The  word  guarantee  constitutes  a 
strong  selling  point.  It  usually  means  that  if  the  goods  are  not  as  repre- 
sented, they  will  be  repaired  or  replaced.  A general  statement  that  the 
goods  are  “guaranteed  high  quality”  is  of  no  value  unless  the  guarantee 
is  specific  and  can  be  put  to  a test.  Any  adjustment  made  in  favor  of  the 
customer  depends  on  the  character  of  the  producer  and  his  interpreta- 
tion of  the  term  “high  quality.”  A label  may  read,  “Guaranteed  against 


The  practiced  eyes  of  the  inspectors  detect  any  imperfec- 
tions which  might  mar  the  appearance  or  affect  the  serv- 
iceability of  the  tire.  This  inspection  takes  place  before 
any  kind  of  a certificate  or  guarantee  is  given. 


inferior  workman- 
ship”; but  this  state- 
ment means  exactly 
what  it  says — repairs 
will  not  be  made 
unless  the  buyer  can 
prove  that  the  de- 
fect was  due  to  in- 
ferior workmanship, 
a difficult  thing  to 
prove.  Clothing  and 
fabrics  of  all  kinds 
may  be  guaranteed 
against  shrinking  or 
fading.  If  producers 
back  up  their  guar- 
antees, consumers 
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have  faith  in  them,  but  a guarantee  is  no  better  than  the  word  of  the 
organization  that  makes  it. 

The  consumer  must  learn  to  read  guarantees  because  they  are  worth 
very  little  unless  they  are  definite.  A tire  may  be  guaranteed,  but  it  can- 
not be  exchanged  if  it  blows  out  when  the  tube  is  punctured  unless  a de- 
fect existed.  If  the  tire  does  not  last  for  the  guaranteed  number  of  miles, 
then  an  adjustment  may  be  made  if  there  were  defects  in  workmanship. 
The  consumer  has  no  right  to  read  into  a guarantee  a promise  that  is 
not  there. 

Indefinite  guarantees  are  used  sometimes  merely  to  sell  goods  quickly. 
“Guaranteed  Colorfast’’  does  not  state  definitely  whether  the  goods  will 
fade  if  exposed  to  sunlight,  washing,  or  perspiration.  “Guaranteed  Pre- 
shrunk” means  that  the  goods  have  been  shrunk,  but  does  not  tell  how 
much  more  shrinkage  will  take  place.  The  wise  buyer  informs  himself 
before  buying  just  what  the  guarantee  means  and  how  much  is  promised 
by  it. 

Common-Sense  Principles.  Remember  that  certificates  and  guarantees 
based  on  tests  are  bits  of  information  for  the  consumer  who  should  un- 
derstand their  meaning  and  value  before  buying. 

There  are  laboratories  and  testing  organizations  that  are  in  business 
to  test  and  rate  all  kinds  of  products.  Some  of  them  issue  confidential 
reports  or  publish  monthly  bulletins  or  magazines  in  which  various 
products  are  listed  as  “recommended,”  “intermediate,”  or  “not  recom- 
mended.” Sometimes  such  information  is  only  for  the  clients  who  sub- 
scribe on  a yearly  service  basis.  If  you  are  in  doubt  about  guarantees,  you 
can  obtain  information  from  your  local  Better  Business  Bureau. 

Note : For  further  information,  see  Appendix. 


sample 

laboratory 

fibers 

colorfast 


Words  to  Study  and  Use 

subjected 

fading 

certificates 

mothproof 


recommended 

interpretation 

workmanship 

preshrunk 


Study  Guides  and  Review  Questions 


1.  What  tests  of  goods  can  the  consumer  make  at  home? 

2.  What  steps  do  manufacturers  usually  take  when  they  know  goods  are 
to  be  tested? 

3.  Tell  briefly  how  shoes  are  tested  by  the  Government. 

4.  Name  four  kinds  of  certificates  that  may  be  placed  on  consumer  goods. 
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5.  Describe  the  tests  for  a storage  bag  for  clothing. 

6.  How  much  can  you  depend  on  the  words,  “Guaranteed  Colorfast”? 

7.  For  what  purpose  are  goods  tested  at  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Standards? 

8.  How  reliable  are  seals  of  approval  issued  by  magazine  publishers? 

9.  Name  several  organizations  that  place  seals  of  approval  on  certain 
products. 

10.  What  feature  of  a guarantee  is  more  important  than  its  wording? 

Social-Business  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  Compare  two  seals  of  approval  with  which  you  are  familiar. 

2.  If  everybody  were  trustworthy,  would  guarantees  of  quality  be  neces- 
sary? 

3.  Name  several  articles  you  would  prefer  to  do  without  if  they  were  not 
guaranteed  against  inferior  workmanship. 

4.  If  you  were  to  build  a house,  would  you  prefer  to  follow  Government 
standards  and  specifications  or  your  own?  Why? 

5.  What  kind  of  co-operation  can  you  expect  from  some  local  organiza- 
tion or  from  your  local  Better  Business  Bureau  with  regard  to  guaranteed 
articles? 

CONSUMER  PROBLEMS  AND  PROJECTS 

(If  you  are  using  the  Workbook  designed  to  accompany  this 
text , fill  in  the  prepared  blank  forms  for  these  problems.) 


a.  To  what  organization  or  association  would  you  go  or  write  for  informa- 
tion and  safety  standards  relative  to  the  following  items:  (Refer  to  Ap- 
pendix.) 


b.  Collect  at  least  one  label,  one  certificate  of  approval,  and  one  guarantee. 
Then  tell  what  is  being  done  in  regard  to  tests  by  at  least  one  manufacturer, 
one  magazine,  and  one  independent  laboratory. 

15.  Consumer  Mathematics 

1.  Manufacturers  of  the  Rodeo  Cigar  announced  a month’s  puzzle  contest 
requiring  ten  Rodeo  cigar  bands  with  each  answer.  Prizes,  postage,  advertising, 


15.  Tests,  Certificates,  and  Guarantees 


Patent  medicine 
Gas  heater 
Tooth  powder 
Electric  iron 
Headache  remedy 
Gas  stove 


Electric  heating  pad 
Mouth  wash 
Electric  razor 
Vacuum  cleaner 
Fireproof  filing  cabinet 
Lighting  fixture 
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and  other  contest  expenses  totaled  $14,500.  During  the  month,  653,000  ad- 
ditional cigars  were  sold.  Average  sales  for  the  month  were  1,150,000  cigars. 
The  manufacturer’s  net  profit  on  each  cigar  was  1 cent.  What  was  the  manu- 
facturer’s profit  on  total  sales  during  the  month  of  the  contest  less  the  expenses 
of  the  contest? 

2.  A furniture  dealer  paid  $55,292  for  poorly  made  furniture.  By  putting  good 
furniture  in  his  store  window  and  promising  customers  that  they  would  receive 
furniture  of  the  same  quality,  he  sold  the  poor  furniture  and  made  75  per  cent 
profit  on  the  cost  price. 

a.  What  was  the  selling  price  of  the  furniture? 

b.  When  customers  complained,  he  was  ordered  by  the  court  to  refund  their 
money,  and  they  returned  the  furniture.  He  then  sold  the  furniture  to  a summer- 
resort  hotel.  He  cleared  $35,000  after  the  expenses  for  freight  and  refund  had 
been  deducted.  What  was  the  loss  on  the  entire  transaction? 

3.  A salesman  received  5 per  cent  commission  on  Sweet  Music  Radios  selling 
at  $125  each  and  15  per  cent  on  True  Tone  Radios  selling  at  $85  each.  What  is 
his  commission  on  each? 

4.  Mrs.  Carr,  who  knew  nothing  about  investments,  bought  100  shares  in  the 
Sweetheart  Gold  Mine  at  $15  a share  and  received  a handsomely  engraved 
certificate  in  return.  As  no  dividends  were  received  during  the  year,  she  con- 
sulted a lawyer,  who  traced  the  stock  and  found  that  the  mine  did  not  exist  and 
that  the  promoters  had  gone  out  of  business.  Of  course  the  stock  was  worth- 
less. The  lawyer’s  fee  was  $17.50.  What  was  Mrs.  Carr’s  total  loss  in  the 
transaction? 


Section  3.  Brands,  Standards,  and  Containers 

Brands.  A brand  mark  is  a name  or  symbol  that  a manufacturer,  mer- 
chant, trader,  or  grower  uses  to  identify  his  product.  Very  often,  con- 
sumers rely  upon  brand  marks  or  manufacturers’  names  as  quality  guides 
because  they  cannot  possibly  know  much  about  the  contents  of  the  can 
or  container.  When  purchasing  a watch,  for  example,  it  is  undoubtedly 
wise  to  buy  by  the  brand  name  and  from  a reliable  dealer.  You  yourself 
cannot  judge  the  quality  of  a watch  and  must  therefore  rely  upon  either 
the  reputation  of  the  jeweler  or  of  the  manufacturer. 

Brand  names  help  us  to  a certain  extent;  but  brands  are  not  always 
reliable  quality  guides,  for  the  quality  of  branded  goods  may  be  changed 
without  the  consumer’s  knowledge.  Then,  too,  the  consumer  may  be  in- 
fluenced by  attractive  advertising  of  the  brand  without  knowing  that 
unbranded  goods  may  be  bought  at  the  same  or  a lower  price.  About  all 
you  do  know  is  that  the  manufacturer  or  dealer  is  responsible  for  the 
quality  sold  under  that  brand  name. 
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Trade-Marks.  A trade-mark  is  a name  or  a design  used  as  a symbol  of 
the  manufacturer  or  dealer.  If  the  public  is  in  the  habit  of  buying  goods 
under  a certain  trade-mark,  the  emblem  is  worth  a great  deal  to  the 
producer  as  a part  of  his  good  will. 

Trade-marks  may  be  registered  by  their  owners  with  the  United 
States  Patent  Office,  but  they  are  not  protected  by  copyright  laws.  Trade- 
marks are  valuable  possessions  because  their  owners  have  spent  years  in 
advertising  and  in  building  up  the  public  to  recognize  their  goods  by  the 
mark  placed  on  them.  Trade-marks  are  of  use  to  you  as  a consumer  only 
if  you  remember  that  the  goods  so  marked  have  been  found  satisfactory. 
Investigators  have  concluded  that  trade-marks  are  not  always  the  best 
criteria  of  quality  because  unidentified  goods  in  many  instances  are 
equal  to  trade-marked  items. 

Your  Own  Standards.  Statements  volunteered  by  a salesperson  as 
proof  of  quality  are  not  always  factual.  The  primary  purpose  of  sales- 
people is  to  sell  goods  and  not  necessarily  to  educate  the  customer.  In 
present-day  salesmanship,  however,  there  is  a definite  trend  toward 
factual  information  and  demonstration.  You  may  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  test  the  quality  of  certain  goods  by  receiving  a sample,  or  you 
may  be  referred  to  satisfied  users.  You  may  even  be  allowed  to  try  out 
certain  things  so  you  can  judge  for  yourself  whether  their  quality  is 
satisfactory. 

Quantity  Standards.  You  must  not  only  know  how  to  judge  quality, 
but  must  also  know  that  you  are  getting  the  right  quantity.  The  size 
and  shape  of  containers  are  no  indication  of  the  exact  weight  or  volume 
of  the  contents.  In  labeling  and  packaging,  the  quantity  (weight  or 
volume)  must  be  printed  on  the  label  or  container;  but  the  information 
is  often  in  such  small  print  that  it  may  be  overlooked. 

Weights  and  Measures.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  gives 
Congress  the  power  to  “fix  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures.” 
Among  the  standards  adopted  in  the  United  States  are  the  following:  36 
inches,  1 yard;  7,000  grains,  1 pound  avoirdupois.  The  United  States 
Bureau  of  Standards  is  the  official  guardian  of  the  standards  used  in  the 
United  States.  An  exact  sample  of  each  weight  and  measure  is  kept 
in  its  offices  and  is  used  as  the  basis  for  checking  all  other  weights  and 
measures. 

States  and  cities  have  laws  relating  to  weights  and  measures.  Their 
officials  inspect  the  scales  and  containers  of  retailers,  to  keep  them  up  to 
standard,  and  place  seals  on  all  satisfactory  measuring  devices.  Federal 
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75  odd  sizes  of  hampers  that  confused  both  buyers 
and  sellers  before  standardization.  Note  the  varia- 
tion in  shape  of  many  hampers  of  the  same  capacity. 


laws  prescribe  that  the  ex- 
act weights  be  placed  on 
labels  attached  to  certain 
goods,  especially  if  they  are 
sent  from  one  state  to  an- 
other. You  have  no  doubt 
noticed,  “Net  weight,  1 
pound,”  on  many  packages. 

Too  often,  consumers  pay 
no  attention  to  the  label 
telling  them  the  quantity. 

The  term  “slack  fill”  has 
been  applied  to  con- 
tainers that  are  only 
partly  full.  The  use  of 
irregularly  shaped  bot- 
tles, which  look  large 
but  have  small  ca- 
pacity, is  to  be  con-  Standard  sizes  of  hampers.  2-bushel  size  omitted, 

demned.  Of  course, 

containers  with  false  bottoms  are  confiscated  by  Government  and  city 
officials,  and  their  owners  are  prosecuted. 

Containers  Not  Uniform.  The  containers  for  all  goods  should  be  a 
guide  to  weight,  but  this  is  not  always  the  case.  At  least  200  sizes  of  cans 
for  fruits  and  vegetables  have  been  in  use.  Some  of  them  appear  to  be 
the  same  size  but  hold  different  quantities.  The  No.  2 and  No.  303  cans 
are  very  much  alike  in  appearance;  but  a No.  303  can  holds  only  ap- 
proximately four-fifths  as  much  food  as  a No.  2 can,  although  a No.  303 
can  is  sometimes  sold  at  a higher  price. 

Consumer  Intelligence.  The  best  protection  for  obtaining  full  value 
is  intelligence  and  caution.  If  you  have  any  doubt  about  the  quantity  or 
weight  of  the  goods  you  are  buying,  take  time  to  read  the  label  or  stand 
close  enough  to  the  scales  to  note  the  weight.  Of  course  you  will  count 
the  items  you  are  buying  and  take  along  all  that  belongs  to  you.  A good 
salesperson  usually  lists  the  prices  of  the  items  when  several  are  pur- 
chased, sometimes  writing  them  on  a piece  of  paper  or  on  a sales  slip  that 
you  can  total  and  take  with  you. 

When  buying  in  quantity,  you  may  be  given  overweight  as  often  as 
underweight.  In  a recent  study,  exact  weight  was  found  in  only  10  per 
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cent  of  purchases  made,  usually  because  the  weighing  was  done  in  a 
hurry.  Alert  consumers  will  courteously  insist  on  receiving  correct 
weights  and  measures. 

Bulk  or  Package.  One  question  that  faces  housewives  is  whether  to 
buy  in  bulk  or  by  package.  In  most  instances,  bulk  goods  like  flour  and 
sugar  usually  are  cheaper  than  packaged  goods.  The  bulk  goods  are  put 
into  ordinary  paper  bags  or  wrapped  in  plain  paper,  whereas  the  pack- 
aged goods  are  sold  in  containers,  often  with  colored  pictures.  It  is 


Cartons  increase  cost,  which  is  offset  by  less  breakage  of  small  packages  in  transit. 


known  that  packaged  goods  must  be  advertised  to  keep  shoppers  asking 
for  certain  brands  and  that  advertising  costs  money,  but  increased  vol- 
ume of  sales  in  time  may  tend  to  lower  prices.  Bulk  goods  may  not  be 
cheaper  for  the  consumer  than  packaged  goods  because  the  busy  store- 
keeper must  add  the  cost  of  his  weighing  and  wrapping  time  to  the  price 
of  the  goods.  It  may  save  him  time  and  expense  to  handle  packaged 
goods;  and,  when  he  is  short  of  help,  he  may  even  charge  less  for  them 
than  for  equivalent  quantities  in  bulk. 

Chain  stores  do  a large  share  of  their  business  on  packaged  goods, 
which  make  it  easy  for  customers  to  wait  on  themselves  at  considerable 
savings. 

Common-Sense  Principles.  A keen  buyer  can  make  a set  of  rules  some- 
thing like  this: 

1.  Know  the  quantity  and  quality  oi  the  goods  you  are  buying. 

2.  Find  out  the  price  per  unit,  and  buy  according  to  your  needs. 

3.  Discuss  matters  of  quality  and  quantity  with  the  storekeeper,  as  it  may 
be  to  your  advantage  to  buy  in  large  quantities  if  you  have  storage  facilities. 


Ill 
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Words  to  Study  and  Use 


reputation 

trade-mark 

emblem 

criteria 


net  weight 


factual 

unbranded 

bulk 


avoirdupois 

capacity 

equivalent 

facilities 


Study  Guides  and  Review  Questions 


1.  Of  what  value  are  brands  or  brand  marks? 

2.  What  is  a trade-mark? 

3.  How  may  the  owner  of  a trade-mark  protect  it? 

4.  How  are  brands  and  trade-marks  useful  as  quality  guides? 

5.  What  is  the  buyer’s  protection  regarding  quantity  in  buying  packaged 
goods? 

6.  What  body  has  the  power  to  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures? 

7.  Name  the  common  standards  of  weight  and  measure. 

8.  What  is  done  with  scales  found  to  register  short  weight? 

9.  Why  are  packaged  goods  not  always  a guide  to  quantity? 

10.  Discuss  the  problem  of  whether  bulk  or  packaged  goods  are  cheaper 
in  the  long  run. 


1.  Compare  the  prices  of  two  similar  articles,  one  of  which  is  trade- 
marked.  If  there  is  a difference  in  price,  how  do  you  account  for  it? 

2.  On  what  basis  would  you  choose  one  brand  of  canned  goods  in  pref- 
erence to  another? 

3.  If  you  were  buying  a diamond  ring,  what  kind  of  co-operation  may 
you  expect  from  a reliable  jeweler? 

4.  How  would  you  change  your  buying  habits  if  there  were  no  trade- 
marked  or  branded  products? 

5.  If  you  were  operating  a grocery  store,  would  you  attempt  to  sell  most 
of  your  products  in  packages?  Why? 

CONSUMER  PROBLEMS  AND  PROJECTS 

(If  you  are  using  the  Workbook  designed  to  accompany  this 
text , fill  in  the  prepared  blank  forms  for  these  problems.) 

16.  Brand,  Quality,  and  Quantity  Standards 

a.  Clip  examples  of  brand  marks  and  trade-marks  from  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, tags,  wrappers,  or  stickers;  paste  several  of  the  best  ones  on  a sheet  of 
paper.  Then  answer  the  following  question:  Which  is  the  best  brand  mark 
or  trade-mark,  and  why? 


Social-Business  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 
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b.  A number  of  foods  are  sold  only  in  packages,  but  some  items  are  sold 
in  packages  as  well  as  in  bulk.  Give  a brand  name,  if  possible,  of  the  follow- 
ing items:  beans  (dried),  coffee,  flour  (white),  rice,  salt,  soap  chips,  spaghetti, 
sugar  (white),  and  tea.  What  is  the  price  a pound  of  each  in  bulk  and  also  in 
packages? 

16.  Consumer  Mathematics 

1 . Mrs.  Putnam  shopped  for  cotton  prints  to  make  summer  clothing  for  her 
young  daughter  and  son.  She  found  some  unlabeled  percale  for  19  cents  a yard 
and  considered  buying  it.  She  finally  decided,  however,  on  percale  selling  for 
47  cents  a yard  because  the  label  carried  a guarantee  that  the  goods  were  99 
per  cent  fadeproof,  nonshrinking,  and  with  high  thread  count  and  high  tensile 
strength.  She  bought  15  yards.  How  much  more  did  she  spend  for  the  labeled 
goods  than  she  would  have  spent  for  the  cheaper  quality? 

2.  The  incomes  of  the  Allen  and  Brooks  families,  four  members  each,  are  the 
same,  $50  a week.  Here  are  their  spending  plans  and  a distribution  or  percentage 
plan  suggested  by  their  bank. 


- 

Allen 

Brooks 

Bank  Plan 
Per  Cent 

Rent 

$15 

$10 

20 

Food 

18 

15 

30 

Clothing 

10 

8 

12 

Operating  (including  taxes) 

5 

5 

10 

Recreation  and  giving 

Savings  (for  insurance,  education,  emer- 

2 

2 

3 

gencies,  and  government  bonds) 

0 

10 

25 

Total 

$50 

$50 

100% 

a.  What  per  cent  of  total  income  did  each  family  use  for  each  item? 

b.  Which  family  came  nearer  to  the  distribution  or  percentage  plan  of  the 
bank? 

3.  Bob  receives  $3  a week  for  carfare,  lunches,  recreation,  and  school  ex- 
penses. He  budgets  his  money  for  a school  term  in  order  to  get  full  value.  During 
the  20- week  term  he  saved  $10  for  class  dues  and  class  parties  and  spent  $10 
for  carfare,  $15  for  lunches,  and  the  remainder  for  recreation. 

a.  What  per  cent  of  his  allowance  did  he  spend  for  lunches? 

b.  How  much  did  he  spend  each  week  for  recreation? 

4.  Jean  found  that  three  pairs  of  59-cent  rayon  stockings  were  so  badly  worn 
after  six  weeks  that  she  had  to  buy  new  stockings.  Nancy  bought  two  pairs  of  $1 
stockings;  as  she  washed  one  pair  each  evening,  she  had  to  buy  new  ones  only 
after  ten  weeks.  What  was  the  weekly  cost  to  each  girl  for  stockings? 


PART  IV.  THE  THINGS  YOU  EAT 
AND  DRINK 


UNIT  VIII 

NUTRITION 
Section  1.  Body  Requirements 

Man  and  His  Food.  A vast  amount  of  energy  is  spent  in  producing 
food,  the  prime  essential  of  life.  The  buying  of  food  is  important,  but 
the  use  made  of  it  is  the  measure  of  its  value.  In  order  to  get  the  most  for 
your  food  dollar,  you  should  know  how  to  purchase  food  essentials.  In 
addition,  you  should  know  how  to  prepare  and  care  for  food  for  the 
sake  of  health  and  economy.  So  important  is  food  that  about  one-third 
of  the  average  person’s  earnings  is  spent  for  food  for  himself  and  his 
family. 

Feeding  Hungry  Mouths.  In  order  to  understand  the  food  problem, 
let  us  look  at  the  homemaker  who  serves  her  family  with  meals  year 
after  year;  she  must  do  the  planning  of  the  meals  and,  at  the  same  time, 
manage  the  spending  of  the  money.  The  items  of  information  needed 
by  the  successful  housewife  are  those  that  everyone  should  know  whether 
he  eats  out  or  at  home.  To  carry  on  the  business  of  feeding  the  family, 
the  following  points  must  be  considered: 

Foods  necessary  to  health. 

Food  requirements  of  each  member  of  the  family. 

Least  expensive  and  best  foods  to  take  care  of  family  needs. 

Where,  what,  how,  and  how  much  to  buy; 

Whether  to  buy  fresh,  canned,  or  frozen  foods;  bulk  or  packaged  foods. 

Whether  to  buy  prepared  foods  or  to  prepare  them  at  home. 

How  to  prepare  all  kinds  of  foods. 
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How  to  determine  a fair  price. 

How  to  store  all  kinds  of  food. 

How  to  plan  menus  and  to  serve  well-balanced  meals. 

Nutrition.  It  has  been  said  that  the  people  of  America  eat  the  most 
but  are  the  most  poorly  nourished.  Food  is  the  nutritive  or  nourishing 
material  taken  into  the  body  of  a plant  or  animal  to  promote  growth 
and  to  repair  and  maintain  life.  Therefore,  we  should  study  the  science 
of  nutrition,  which  deals  with  the  processes  by  which  we  utilize  food 
substances. 

If  you  visit  a biological  laboratory,  you  undoubtedly  will  see  a group 
of  jars  and  bottles  containing  the  substances  found  in  the  human  body. 
A large  jar  of  water  represents  the  water  content  and  smaller  jars  con- 
tain such  chemicals  as  salt,  calcium,  iodine,  iron,  potassium,  magnesium, 
and  sulphur.  Although  these  substances  are  not  found  in  large  amounts, 
they  are  needed  for  growth  and  for  replacing  worn-out  materials  neces- 
sary for  the  continuation  of  life. 

Our  wonderful  body  mechanism  takes  the  calcium  from  the  milk  we 
drink  and  uses  it  in  making  bones  and  teeth;  it  selects  the  iron  from  egg 
yolk  and  makes  blood;  it  utilizes  the  phosphorus  in  fish  as  needed  to 
keep  the  body  in  health  and  energy.  While  the  body  is  more  remarkable 
than  any  man-made  machine,  still  it  cannot  function  without  these  neces- 
sary foods,  nor  can  it  use  an  oversupply  of  any  one  substance.  The  food 
buyer,  therefore,  should  know  the  content  of  each  kind  of  food. 

Bodily  Needs.  The 
human  body  needs  at 
least  five  kinds  of  ma- 
terial for  growth,  re- 
pair, and  the  supplying 
of  energy:  (1)  minerals 
and  water,  (2)  carbo- 
hydrates, (3)  proteins, 
(4)  fats,  and  (5)  vita- 
mins. All  these  must 
be  included  in  the  diet 
in  order  to  maintain 
the  proper  degree  of 
health.  A person  does 
not  ordinarily  take 
them  into  the  body  as 


Trio  of  inspection.  You  are  never  too  young  to  learn  about 
food  values  and  to  know  that  cookies  are  for  dessert  and 
not  for  between-meal  snacks. 
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separate  substances  or  in  capsules  because  the  digestive  mechanism  is 
adjusted  to  take  them  from  various  foods.  All  foods  are  usually  made  up 
of  combinations  of  two  or  more  of  these  needed  materials. 

Minerals  and  Water.  Minerals  build  bones,  teeth,  and  certain  tissue. 
Minerals  regulate  body  processes,  such  as  breathing.  They  help  diges- 
tion, the  transforming  of  food  into  a form  in  which  it  can  be  utilized  by 
the  body.  Minerals  are  found  in  varying  quantities  in  such  foods  as 
milk,  meat,  vegetables,  berries,  and  cereals. 

Water  is  an  essential  part  of  all  tissues;  more  than  70  per  cent  of  the 
body  weight  is  water.  It  dissolves  food  during  digestion;  it  carries  the 
nourishment  to  all  the  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  washes  away  waste 
material;  it  also  helps  to  regulate  body  temperature  through  perspira- 
tion and  the  breathing  out  of  water  vapor.  Because  of  the  body’s  great 
need  for  water,  several  glasses  a day  should  be  taken  in  addition  to  the 
water  found  in  the  foods  eaten. 

Carbohydrates.  Carbohydrates  are  sources  of  fuel  for  the  body.  The 
energy  that  is  being  used  continuously  by  the  body  is  replaced  by  these 
fuel  foods  that  are  made  up  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  They  are 
the  most  economical  sources  of  energy,  although  proportionately  they 
do  not  produce  so  much  energy  as  fats.  Cereals,  potatoes,  sweets — in 
fact,  all  starches  and  sugars — are  sources  of  carbohydrates  for  the  body. 

Proteins.  Proteins  are  high  in  the  materials  that  promote  growth  and 
repair.  They  furnish  nitrogen,  which  is  a necessary  chemical  in  body 
cells.  Lean  meat,  fish,  eggs,  milk,  cheese,  peas,  beans,  nuts,  and  whole- 
grain  products  are  foods  containing  proteins. 

Fats.  Fats  are  derived  from  meats  and  from  some  vegetables.  Fats  fur- 
nish more  energy  and  heat  to  the  body  than  the  same  amount  of  carbo- 
hydrates, but  are  usually  more  expensive.  Fats  are  necessary  foods  be- 
cause of  their  energy  as  well  as  vitamin  content.  Because  of  the  tendency 
of  the  body  tissues  to  store  excess  fat  not  needed  for  energy,  overweight 
is  likely  to  result  if  too  many  fats  are  eaten. 

Vitamins.  Vitamins  are  discussed  in  Section  2 following. 

Daily  Food  Needs.  As  the  body  needs  a variety  of  substances  for 
growth  and  repair,  it  is  important  that  the  daily  diet  contain  a sufficient 
quantity  of  the  substances.  The  most  important  daily  foods  for  the 
average  person  are  about  as  follows: 

1.  Leafy  or  other  green  or  yellow  vegetables — one  or  more  big  helpings 
daily. 
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2.  Oranges,  tomatoes,  grapefruit,  raw  cabbage,  or  salad  greens — one  or 
more  servings. 

3.  Potatoes  or  other  vegetables  or  fruits — three  or  more  helpings. 

4.  Milk  or  milk  products,  including  cheese — for  a growing  child,  f to  1 
quart;  for  other  family  members,  1 pint. 

5.  Meat,  poultry,  fish,  eggs,  or  legumes — at  least  one  helping  daily.  (Eggs: 
3 or  4 a week.) 

6.  Bread  or  cereals — two  helpings  of  whole-grain  products. 

7.  Butter  or  margarine — in  moderation. 

8.  Other  foods: 

a.  Sugars,  sirups,  and  other  sweets — honey,  marmalades,  jams,  and 
jellies. 

b.  Cereals — macaroni,  spaghetti,  rice,  hominy  grits,  and  white  corn 
meal. 

c.  Fats — bacon,  butter,  oleomargarine,  nuts,  peanut  butter,  cream,  salad 
oil,  and  olive  oil. 

d.  Miscellaneous — cocoa,  tea,  cocoanut,  pineapple,  ginger,  and  vinegar. 

Foods  and  Health.  A good  diet  consists  of  fresh,  simple  foods.  Food 
fads  should  be  avoided  until  their  value  has  been  proved.  The  exclusive 
use  of  one  or  more  foods  results  not  only  in  vitamin  deficiencies,  but 
also  in  an  oversupply  of  certain  substances. 

Reducing  diets,  or  diets  providing  for  extra  roughage,  or  for  avoid- 
ance of  acidosis  (abnormal  amount  of  acid)  should  not  be  tried  except 
upon  advice  of  a physician.  When  spending  the  food  dollar,  remember 
that  unusual  claims  used  in  food  advertising  have  not  always  been 
proved.  Even  though  certain  foods  have  benefited  some  persons,  there 
may  not  be  sufficient  evidence  that  they  are  needed  by  everyone.  It  does 
no  harm  to  read  books  on  foods  and  diet,  but  remember  that  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  experiment  with  your  health. 

Planning  Menus.  A good  menu  is  one  of  the  road  maps  to  health  and 
energy.  The  housewife  who  gets  the  best  value  for  her  money  shops 
according  to  a number  of  menus  that  have  been  planned  in  advance. 
Some  people  do  not  shop  until  just  before  a meal  is  to  be  prepared; 
consequently,  they  buy  relatively  expensive  foods  in  order  to  have 
something  that  can  be  prepared  quickly.  It  is  much  more  economical  to 
plan  menus  for  a week  in  advance  so  that  food  values  and  a balance 
among  the  various  materials  needed  by  the  body  can  be  borne  in  mind. 

Common-Sense  Principles.  It  is  wise  to  keep  in  mind  the  following: 
(1)  know  your  budget  for  food  and  keep  meals  simple,  and  (2)  know 
your  bodily  needs  and  keep  the  diet  adequate  for  them. 
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Joz  some  food 

from  each  group...every  day! 


ZN  ADDZTZON  TO  THE  BAS/C  7. . . 
EAT  ANY  OTHER  FOODS  YOU  WANT 


essential 

energy 

nutritive 

mechanism 


Words  to  Study  and  Use 


minerals 

vitamin 

oversupply 

roughage 


acidosis 

diet 

relatively 

adequate 


Study  Guides  and  Review  Questions 

1 . Why  is  providing  food  an  important  business  activity? 

2.  What  are  some  of  the  things  the  person  who  buys  and  prepares  food 
must  know? 

3.  What  is  the  science  of  nutrition? 

4.  Name  six  chemicals  that  are  needed  by  the  human  body. 

5.  What  are  the  five  kinds  of  foods  that  build  and  repair  the  body? 

6.  What  is  the  effect  of  carbohydrates? 

7.  Why  are  fats  needed  as  part  of  the  diet? 

8.  What  is  the  use  of  proteins? 

9.  What  are  some  of  the  dangers  of  fats  in  foods? 

10.  When  planning  menus,  what  dangers  may  be  avoided? 
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Social-Business  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  If  you  were  given  a diet  of  only  the  six  foods  that  you  like  best,  would 
it  be  well-balanced?  Why? 

2.  Of  what  value  is  a food  study? 

3.  What  is  the  result  of  using  only  one  type  of  food  in  the  diet? 

4.  Can  our  diet  of  today  be  supplied  by  the  United  States  alone?  Discuss. 

5.  What  are  food  fads?  Give  two  examples  of  recent  food  fads. 

CONSUMER  PROBLEMS  AND  PROJECTS 

(If  you  are  using  the  Workbook  designed  to  accompany  this 
text,  fill  in  the  prepared  blank  forms  for  these  problems .) 

17.  Our  Food  Needs 

a.  Clip  or  refer  to  several  newspaper  and  magazine  ads  and  several  articles 
that  have  specific  reference  to  daily  food  needs.  List  the  articles  of  food,  their 
good  qualities,  how  often  they  may  be  used,  and  the  prices. 

b.  Prepare  a menu  for  three  meals  (mentioning  the  quantity  of  each), 
including  foods  that  you  believe  will  supply  your  bodily  needs.  Indicate 
the  cost  (as  nearly  as  you  can  discover)  of  each  meal  prepared  in  your  own 
home. 

17.  Consumer  Mathematics 

1 . Jane,  Peggy,  Bill,  and  Raymond  went  to  the  Valley  View  Restaurant  for 
dinner  in  celebration  of  a class  athletic  victory.  They  ordered  a la  carte  as  follows: 


Number  of 

Price  per 

Portions 

Hors  D' Oeuvres 

Portion 

1 

Celery  and  olives 
Soup 

30  cents 

4 

Tomato 

Entree 

1 5 cents 

4 

Barbecued  lamb  and  vegetables 
Salad 

65  cents 

4 

Avocado 

Bread 

45  cents 

4 

Rolls  and  butter 

Dessert 

10  cents 

4 

Sherbet 

Drink 

10  cents 

4 

Milk 

1 0 cents 

They  tipped  the  waiter  10  per  cent  of  the  bill.  What  was  the  total  cost  of  the 
dinner? 
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2.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cummings  chose  a table  d’hote  dinner  at  the  Main  Street 
I Restaurant  for  95  cents  each.  Mr.  Cummings  tipped  the  waitress  the  amount 

divisible  by  five  nearest  to  10  per  cent  of  the  bill.  What  was  the  total  cost  of  the 
dinner? 

3.  Dorothy  and  Jimmy  bought  the  following  groceries  as  their  share  of  pro- 
visions for  the  Outdoor  Club’s  picnic:  6 cans  of  sardines  at  8|  cents  a can;  3 
pounds  of  Cheddar  cheese  at  37  cents  a pound;  1 pound  of  butter  at  57  cents;  3 
loaves  of  sandwich  bread  at  12^  cents  a loaf;  2 heads  of  lettuce  at  8 cents  a head. 
What  was  their  total  bill? 

Section  2.  Values  In  and  Out  of  Bottles 

Vitamins.  Nearly  fifty  years  ago,  it  was  discovered  that  certain  defi- 
, ciencies  like  scurvy  and  beri-beri  were  caused  by  lack  of  certain  food 
; elements.  To  correct  these  deficiencies,  it  was  found  necessary  to  add 
what  used  to  be  called  “accessory  food  factors.”  Today,  they  are  called 
vitamins.  Vitamins  are  necessary  for  proper  body  functioning  and  as 
preventives  of  disease. 

Research  laboratory  workers  have  named  and  classified  vitamins — 
A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  and  K.  It  is  probable  that  still  more  vitamins  will 
j be  identified.  Scientists  are  just  beginning  to  discover  their  properties 
! and  their  definite  effects  on  the  human  body.  Experiments  have  dem- 
1 onstrated  that  when  animals  are  deprived  of  certain  substances  or  are 
fed  only  one  kind  of  diet,  definite  results  are  observed  in  their  health 
j and  growth.  Complete  knowledge  about  vitamins  will  not  be  available 
until  considerably  more  studies  have  been  made.  They  are,  however, 
so  necessary  to  life  that  we  must  consider  them. 

Vitamin  A,  the  anti-infective  or  eye  vitamin,  is  not  produced  by  the 
! body;  it  is,  however,  derived  from  certain  foods  and  stored  by  the  body. 
This  vitamin  helps  the  body  to  resist  eye,  throat,  and  lung  infections. 
Vitamin  A is  necessary  to  maintain  the  eye’s  ability  to  adjust  from  light 
[ to  darkness  and  vice  versa.  It  is  found  in  milk,  green  leaves,  fish  oils, 
eggs,  cheese,  butter — in  fact,  in  all  yellow  and  green  foods. 

! Vitamin  B,  the  “morale  vitamin,”  helps  to  produce  energy  and  pre- 
vent nervousness.  An  ordinary  diet  that  is  made  up  of  a variety  of  foods 
| contains  sufficient  vitamin  B for  the  average  person.  This  vitamin  may 
be  lost  in  cooking;  and,  as  it  cannot  be  stored  by  the  body,  it  must  be 
! supplied  daily.  Whole  grains,  nuts,  eggs,  liver,  carrots,  oranges,  bananas, 

1 and  similar  foods  are  good  sources  of  vitamin  B. 

i Vitamin  C,  the  antiscorbutic  or  bone  vitamin,  prevents  scurvy,  sore 
mouth,  stiff  joints,  and  certain  tooth  diseases.  It  is  found  in  tomatoes, 
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Vitamins,  Their  Sources  and  Characteristics  * 


Vitamin 

Effect 

Partial  Source 

Reaction  to  Cooking 

A 

Carrotene 

Essential  to  growth; 
builds  resistance  to 
infection;  helps  eye- 
sight. 

Butter,  egg  yolk,  yellow 
and  leafy  vegetables. 

Fat  soluble;  destroyed 
in  cooking  particu- 
larly in  presence  of 
air. 

B-l 

Thiamin 

Essential  for  good  appe- 
tite, good  muscle 
tone;  strengthens 
nervous  system;  in- 
creases energy. 

Whole-grain  cereals; 
peanuts,  milk,  lean 
pork,  fowl,  most  yel- 
low fruits  and  green 
and  white  vegetables. 

Soluble  in  water;  par- 
ticularly sensitive  to 
long  boiling. 

C 

Ascorbic 

Acid 

Helps  tooth  and  bone 
structure;  prevention 
of  scurvy.  Keeps 
body  agile. 

Fruits  and  vegetables, 
nuts,  chicken  livers. 

Soluble  in  water;  ap- 
preciably affected  by 
contact  with  air. 

D 

Calciferol 

Essential  to  proper 
bone  formation, 
healthy  nervous  sys- 
tem. 

Fish-liver  oils;  egg  yolk, 
butter,  irradiated 
milk;  irradiation 
effect  of  sun’s  rays. 

Soluble  in  fats;  avoid 
frying. 

E 

Tocopherol 

Necessary  for  healthy 
muscles  and  normal 
functioning  of  glands. 

Whole  wheat,  milk,  egg 
yolk,  spinach,  let- 
tuce, oil  of  wheat 
germ. 

Little  known;  quick 
cooking,  little  or  no 
water,  exclusion  of 
air,  safest. 

G 

Riboflavin 

Essential  to  long  life. 
Helps  avoid  skin 
eruptions,  eye  cat- 
aracts. 

Milk,  meat,  green  leafy 
vegetables,  salmon, 
eggs,  yeast,  some 
fruits. 

Readily  dissolved  in 
water,  though  more 
stable  in  presence  of 
heat  than  most  vita- 
mins. 

P-P 

Nicotinic 

Acid 

Essential  for  prevention 
and  cure  of  pellagra; 
relieves  delirium 
tremens  and  trench 
mouth. 

Yeast,  lean  meats,  liver, 
peanuts. 

Little  known;  quick 
cooking,  little  or  no 
water,  exclusion  of 
air,  safest. 

* Data  taken  from  Vitamins , by  Borsook  and  American  Medical  Association  Symposium, 
The  Vitamins. 
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citrus  fruits,  berries,  and  raw  vegetables.  It  is  lost  in  cooking  except  in 
tomatoes.  It  is  not  stored  in  the  body. 

Long  before  vitamins  were  discovered,  sailors  suffered  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  fresh  foods.  To  this  day,  British  sailors  are  nick- 
named “Limeys”  because  years  ago  the  juice  of  limes  was  made  part 
of  their  diet  to  prevent  scurvy.  With  modern  methods  of  food  storage 
and  freezing,  explorers  and  sailors  need  no  longer  suffer  from  deficiency 
diseases.  Admiral  Byrd  selected  the  foods  for  his  Antartic  expedition 
so  carefully  that  he  and  his  men  were  able  to  maintain  good  health 
' throughout  their  absence  from  home. 

Vitamin  D is  necessary  to  prevent  and  cure  rickets,  a bone  disease 
! occurring  in  children.  Cod-liver  oil,  egg  yolks,  and  butter  contain  vita- 
] min  D,  which  is  sometimes  called  “bottled  sunshine.”  The  effect  upon 
the  human  body  is  similar  to  that  of  the  ultra-violet  rays  of  the  sun. 

Vitamin  E influences  reproduction  in  animals.  Its  effect  on  human 
beings  is  not  specifically  known,  but  appears  to  be  beneficial.  It  occurs 
in  the  wheat  germ,  eggs,  butter,  green  vegetables,  and  meat. 

Vitamin  F is  the  name  substituted  for  vitamin  Bj  by  some  analysts. 

| Vitamin  G (another  name  for  vitamin  B2)  prevents  deficiency  diseases 
like  anemia.  It  is  found  in  yeast,  liver,  eggs,  milk,  peas,  and  beans.  Little 
I is  as  yet  known  about  it. 

Healthful  Diet,  the  Solution.  There  are  two  things  that  consumers 
' should  remember  about  vitamins:  (1)  a varied  diet  of  foods  rich  in 
vitamins  should  be  provided,  and  (2)  the  definite  need  for,  and  the  long- 
| range  effects  of,  vitamins  are  not  known.  It  would  be  very  unwise  for 
all  of  us,  for  example,  to  take  a great  deal  of  cod-liver  oil  because  we 
: read  that  it  prevents  rickets;  an  oversupply  of  vitamin  D might  cause 
! other  serious  difficulties.  So  little  is  known  about  vitamins  that  we 
j should  not  take  into  our  bodies  certain  substances  just  because  they  are 
reported  to  contain  vitamins.  Some  authorities  advocate  the  use  of  vita- 
mins in  the  form  of  tablets  only  upon  the  recommendation  of  a physi- 
I cian. 

Vitamins  as  Advertised.  Food  advertisers  have  been  quick  to  utilize 
the  present  interest  in  vitamins.  In  general,  this  advertising  is  con- 
structive, but  in  many  cases  it  tells  only  part  of  the  story.  The  products 
advertised  may  contain  vitamins,  but  usually  in  no  greater  quantity 
than  other  foods.  We  have  seen  that  some  vitamins  may  be  destroyed 
by  cooking  and  in  other  instances  may  not  be  present  at  all.  One  in- 
vestigator found  that  a baby  would  have  to  eat  5 pounds  a day  of  one 
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advertised  baby  food  in  order  to  get  the  vitamins  needed.  Almost  no 
proof  exists  that  vitamins  can  be  absorbed  through  the  skin  from  soaps 
or  cosmetics;  furthermore,  it  has  not  been  proved  that  the  addition  of 
concentrated  vitamins  to  specific  foods  is  certain  to  be  healthful. 


Recommended  Dietary  Allowances  a Day  * 


Calories 

Vita- 
min A 
I.  U. 

Thi- 

amine 

(Bi) 

Mg. 

Ribo- 

flavin 

Mg. 

Nico- 

tinic 

Acid 

Mg. 

Ascor- 

bic 

Acid 

Mg. 

Man  (70  Kg.,  or  about  1 54  lbs.) 
Moderately  active 

3,000 

5,000 

1.8 

2.7 

18 

75 

Very  active 

4,500 

2.3 

3.3 

23 

Sedentary 

2,500 

1.5 

2.2 

15 

Woman  (56  Kg.,  or  about  123  lbs.) 
Moderately  active 

2,500 

5,000 

1.5 

2.2 

15 

70 

Very  active 

3,000 

1.8 

2.7 

18 

Sedentary 

2,100 

1.2 

1.8 

12 

Children  up  to  12  years: 

Under  1 year 

100/Kg. 

1,500 

0.4 

0.6 

4 

30 

1-3  years 

1,200 

2,000 

0.6 

0.9 

6 

35 

4-6  years 

1,600 

2,500 

0.8 

1.2 

8 

50 

7-9  years 

2,000 

3,500 

1.0 

1.5 

10 

60 

1 0-1 2 years 

2,500 

4,500 

1.2 

1.8 

12 

75 

Children  over  12  years: 

Girls,  1 3—1 5 years 

2,800 

2,400 

5,000 

5,000 

1.4 

2.0 

14 

80 

1 6-20  years 

1.2 

1.8 

12 

80 

Boys,  1 3-1 5 years 

3,200 

5,000 

1.6 

2.4 

16 

90 

1 6-20  years 

3,800 

6,000 

2.0 

3.0 

20 

100 

* Adapted  from  Food  and  Nutrition  Board,  National  Research  Council. 
Kg.  = Kilogram;  Mg.  = Milligram;  I.  U.  = International  Units. 


Synthetic  Foods  and  Adulterants.  It  is  possible,  because  of  the  dis- 
coveries of  modern  science,  to  produce  food  substances  that  look  and 
taste  delicious  but  have  little  or  no  food  value.  Sometimes,  in  fact,  they 
may  be  harmful.  Examples  of  synthetic  food  substances  are  imitation 
vanilla,  lemon  extract,  and  maple  syrup. 

In  most  instances,  adulterants  are  cheaper  materials  used  either  to 
improve  appearance  or  to  add  to  the  quantity  of  food  products.  One  of 
the  purposes  of  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act  is  to  prevent  the  adultera- 
tion of  foods.  The  individual  consumer  can  protect  himself  to  a certain 
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extent  by  dealing  only  with  reliable  merchants.  It  may  be  better  to 
refuse  foods  marked  “Imitation  Flavoring”  and  try  to  get  food  that  is 
more  wholesome. 

Allergies.  An  allergy  is  an  individual  reaction  to  foods  or  other  sub- 
stances that  may  result  in  headaches  or  cause  certain  irritations,  such 
as  skin  eruptions,  hay  fever,  and  asthma.  Foods  that  may  be  wholesome 
for  one  person  may  be  irritating  to  another.  The  only  way  to  prove  an 
allergy  is  to  have  a series  of  tests  made  by  a physician  to  discover  which 
foods  or  substances  are  harmful. 


A community  project — one  hour  from  garden  to  jar — helping  to  capture  vitamins. 


Calories.  A calorie  is  the  amount  of  heat  that  is  required  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  1 gram  of  water  1 degree  on  the  centigrade  scale.  (454 
grams  equal  1 pound.)  The  energy  value  of  food,  therefore,  can  be 
accurately  measured  by  calories.  Individual  requirements  of  calories 
needed  each  day  vary  from  a few  hundred  to  three  or  four  thousand, 
depending  on  a person’s  age  and  sex,  and  the  kind  of  work  he  does. 
Tables  giving  the  caloric  values  of  various  foods  are  found  in  books  on 
nutrition. 

Common-Sense  Principles.  A balanced  diet  in  normal  quantities 
contains  all  the  necessary  vitamins  and  calories.  It  is  unwise  to  con- 
centrate on  any  one  vitamin  for  a suspected  deficiency.  Consult  your 
physician  before  making  a drastic  change  in  diet. 
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preventive 

properties 

anti-infective 

energy 


Words  to  Study  and  Use 

vitamins 

substances 

demonstrated 

anemia 


constructive 

synthetic 

adulterants 

allergy 


Study  Guides  and  Review  Questions 


1.  Why  are  vitamins  important? 

2.  What  is  the  anti-infective  vitamin,  and  where  is  it  found? 

3.  How  may  scurvy  be  prevented? 

4.  Name  five  foods  that  are  good  sources  of  vitamin  B. 

5.  Why  is  vitamin  D often  called  “bottled  sunshine’’? 

6.  What  two  things  should  we  as  consumers  do  about  vitamins? 

7.  How  does  cooking  affect  some  vitamins? 

8.  What  are  synthetic  foods? 

9.  What  is  the  danger  of  adulterants  in  foods? 

10.  What  is  a calorie,  and  of  what  importance  are  calories  to  our  diet? 


1.  Of  what  value  is  a knowledge  of  vitamins  to  you  when  buying  your 
school  lunch? 

2.  Why  is  a knowledge  of  vitamins  and  calories  valuable  to  a hospital 
dietician? 

3.  Discuss  diets  as  they  are  affected  by  a person’s  occupation. 

4.  Do  you  think  that  you  yourself  require  few  calories  or  many?  Why? 

5.  How  much  better  off  do  you  think  you  are  because  of  the  discovery 
of  allergies? 

CONSUMER  PROBLEMS  AND  PROJECTS 

(If  you  are  using  the  Workbook  designed  to  accompany  this 
text,  fill  in  the  prepared  blank  forms  for  these  problems.) 


a.  Refer  to  several  newspaper  or  magazine  advertisements  or  articles  that 
have  specific  references  to  vitamins  and  calories.  List  the  vitamins  mentioned, 
the  name  of  the  products,  and  the  manufacturers  or  distributors. 

b.  Prepare  a menu  for  one  meal  in  each  of  the  following  places:  (1)  a 
school  cafeteria,  (2)  a small  neighborhood  restaurant,  (3)  a large  restaurant, 
and  (4)  your  home.  On  your  menu,  suggest  food  combinations,  tell  who  does 
the  planning  of  the  menu  in  each  kind  of  eating  place. 


Social-Business  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 


18.  Vitamins  and  Calories 
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18.  Consumer  Mathematics 

1 .  Some  nutrition  experts  recommend  that  boys  sixteen  to  twenty  years  of  age 
should  consume  at  least  100  milligrams  of  vitamin  C each  day.  If  a young  man 
depends  for  one  day  entirely  on  one  of  the  following  foods,  how  much  of  the 
food  should  he  eat?  Calculate  the  approximate  daily  allowance  for  each  food: 


Vitamin  C 

Food  Quantity  Milligrams 

Orange 1 small  40 

Grapefruit 5 small  40 

Tomato 1 medium  20 

Cantaloupe f large  25 

Peach 1 small  20 

Apple Ismail  10 

Cherry 1 cup  10 

Spinach 1 cup  120 

Cabbage,  green 1 cup  shredded  60 

Peppers,  green 1 large  125 

Potatoes ^ cup  1 2 


2.  Mary  bought  3 quarts  of  ice  cream  for  her  party.  She  paid  60  cents  a quart. 
Helen  bought  3 quarts  of  bargain  ice  cream  for  her  party  at  40  cents  a quart. 
Mary’s  ice  cream  weighed  63  ounces;  Helen’s,  36  ounces.  Which  girl  received 
more  value  for  her  expenditure?  What  did  each  pay  for  an  ounce?  Under  what 
circumstances  would  the  bargain  ice  cream  be  satisfactory? 

3.  Mrs.  Carey’s  milk  bill  for  the  month  includes  these  items:  60  quarts  of 
milk  at  14  cents,  5 quarts  of  buttermilk  at  10  cents,  and  12  small  bottles  of 
half-and-half  (milk  and  cream)  18  cents.  What  is  the  total  bill? 

4.  The  Jay  family  spent  20  per  cent  of  its  income  for  food  during  a recent 
week,  as  follows: 

Monday SI. 87  Thursday $2.39 

Tuesday 62  Friday 42 

Wednesday 1.46  Saturday 2.26 


What  is  its  weekly  income? 
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HOW  TO  SELECT  FOODS  AND  BEVERAGES 
Section  1.  Protein  Foods 

Meats.  Of  all  the  food  that  man  buys,  he  seems  to  be  the  most  ignorant 
of  meats  and  fish.  The  consumer  has  seldom  been  a scientific  buyer  of 
meats  because  he  either  does  not  know  the  advantages  of  different  cuts 
or  he  allows  the  butcher  to  do  the  selecting  for  him.  Unfortunately, 
meat  buying  is  usually  done  in  a hurry,  and  butcher  shops  always  seem 
to  be  crowded.  The  consumer  is  also  likely  to  think  of  price  as  the  best 
basis  of  quality  and  flavor.  If  the  buyer  leaves  the  selection  to  the 
butcher,  he  will  hardly  suggest  the  cheaper  cuts  for  two  reasons: 
(1)  consumers  usually  want  something  that  can  be  prepared  quickly, 
and  (2)  they  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  prepare  the  cheaper  cuts.  The 
butcher  has  learned  from  experience  that  complaints  usually  come 
from  consumers  who  have  failed  to  do  what  must  be  done  to  the  cheaper 
cuts  to  make  them  palatable. 

Buying.  The  prices  of  meats  are  largely  determined  by  the  demand. 
When  the  demand  for  the  most  tender  and  best  cut  is  high,  the  price  is 
high.  If  the  prices  of  stock  feed  rise  and  the  wages  of  farm  help  go  up, 
then  the  prices  of  meats  rise  accordingly.  On  the  other  hand,  when  there 
is  a surplus  of  certain  food  animals,  the  prices  usually  go  down.  As  with 
fruits  and  vegetables,  there  are  seasonal  prices  for  some  kinds  of  meats 
and  also  for  fish  and  poultry. 

Inspection.  It  is  best  to  buy  meats  that  have  been  inspected  and  passed 
by  the  United  States  Government  and  bear  the  stamp,  “U.  S.  Inspd. 
& Psd.”  About  two-thirds  of  all  meat  is  thus  inspected  and  stamped;  the 
remaining  third  either  represents  meat  inspected  by  local  authorities 
or  found  to  be  inferior  by  Government  inspectors  and  sometimes  unfit 
for  consumption.  The  meat  that  is  killed  and  dressed  by  some  local 
slaughterhouses  is  marketed  without  formal  inspection.  The  wise 
consumer,  therefore,  looks  for  the  purple  Government  stamp  with  the 
assurance  that  the  product  comes  up  to  the  standard  indicated. 
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Grading.  The  inspection  and  grading  of  meats  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  an  important  service.  In  steer  and  heifer 
classifications,  beef  is  graded  as  prime,  choice,  good,  medium,  common 
or  cutter,  low  cutter,  and  cull;  or  AA,  A,  B,  and  C. 


Government  inspectors  mark  meat  with  the  grade  name  by  means  of  a roller  stamp. 

The  stamping  fluid  is  a harmless  vegetable  compound. 

Six  grades  are  used  for  veal,  lamb,  and  mutton:  prime,  choice,  good, 
medium,  common,  cutter,  and  low  cutter.  Pork  is  usually  graded  1,  2, 

| 3,  4,  and  cull. 

| Grades  are  stamped  on  the  dressed  carcass  with  purple  vegetable  ink 
! made  from  grapes,  and  repeated  so  that  the  stamp  appears  on  all  cuts. 
The  grades  below  medium  are  nearly  always  used  for  canning  and 
soupmaking,  and  rarely  appear  in  the  retail  market.  In  order  to  buy 
! and  prepare  meats  intelligently,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  various  cuts 
and  the  best  ways  of  preparing  them.  In  buying  meat,  do  not  overlook 
the  food  value  and  price  of  the  internal  organs,  such  as  heart,  liver, 
I)  tongue,  and  kidneys.  They  are  high  in  food  value  and  can  be  used  as 
, the  basis  of  delicious  meals. 

Cutting.  Cutting  is  dividing  the  carcass  of  an  animal  into  sections 
that  are  known  by  various  names  as  shown  in  the  illustrations.  While 
all  cuts  from  the  same  carcass  may  be  of  “choice”  quality,  they  sell  for 
different  prices  because  certain  cuts  are  more  tender  and  more  tasty 
i than  others.  The  cheaper  cuts,  however,  have  equal  food  value,  although 
longer  cooking  time  is  required.  In  considering  the  price  of  meat, 
i remember  that  gristle,  bones,  and  fat  are  a part  of  what  you  buy  by 
I weight. 
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Prepared  Meats.  Prepared  meats,  such  as  hams,  frankfurters,  meat 
loaves,  and  sausages,  are  sometimes  adulterated  with  cereals,  water,  and 
coloring  matter;  these  are  not  necessarily  harmful,  but  they  take  the 
place  of  the  meat.  If  they  are  graded  as  “US  No.  1,”  there  is  no  danger 
of  preservatives  or  chemicals.  To  obtain  safe  hamburger,  you  should 

BEEF  CHART 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  CUTS 


® ROUND 

I To  I*.  ROUND  STEAKS 
IS  HEEL  OF  ROUND 

©RUMP 

STEAKS  on  ROASTS 


©LOIN  END 

I TO  6 SIRLOIN  STEAKS 

©SHORT  LOIN 

Ito3  CLUB  on  OELMONICO 
STEAKS 

<tTOll  PORTERHOUSE 
STEAKS 

® RIB 

I to  A RIB  ROASTS 
5 SHORT  RIBS 


©TRIMMED  CHUCK 

I A 2 BOTTOM  CHUCK  ROASTS 
3 TOP  CHUCK  ROASTS 
5 TO 7 CHUCK  RIB  ROASTS 

d)NECK 

H-BONELESS  ROASTS 
STEWS  OR  HAMBURGER 


Numerals  in  circles  O refer  to  wholesale  cuts  and  major  subdivisions  of 
Such  cuts.  Other  numerals  refer  to  retail  cuts 

grind  the  meat  at  home,  watch  it  ground  in  the  store,  or  buy  it  only 
from  a dealer  whom  you  trust.  As  a rule,  low-grade  but  fresh  meats 
are  made  into  sausage,  are  canned,  or  sold  chopped.  The  state  pure 
food  laws  usually  protect  the  consumer,  but  he  should  remember  that 
ground  meats  spoil  quickly. 

Fish  and  Sea  Foods.  Fish  and  sea  foods  are  rich  in  minerals,  proteins, 
and  vitamins.  Although  Americans  eat  comparatively  less  fish  than 
people  of  other  countries,  at  least  150  kinds  of  fish  and  sea  foods,  fresh 
or  frozen,  are  found  in  our  markets.  When  buying  fish,  select  a clean 
market  and  examine  the  fish  carefully  to  see  that  it  is  fresh:  the  eyes 
should  be  clear  and  not  shrunken,  the  gills  red  and  not  gray,  and  the 
flesh  firm  to  the  touch.  Fish  that  has  been  properly  frozen  is  as  nutritious 
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and  safe  as  fish  that  is  fresh.  However,  fish  once  frozen  and  thawed 
deteriorates  more  quickly. 

Fish  may  be  salted,  smoked,  or  canned.  It  is  a good  plan  to  read  the 
labels  to  see  if  the  canned  fish,  tuna,  sardines,  and  shrimp  are  graded. 
When  buying  canned  shrimp,  for  instance,  it  is  best  to  select  a brand 
that  has  been  Government  inspected. 


UNITED  STATES 

DEPARTMENT  OFAGRICULTURE 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 

☆8?i219  ☆ 

OFFICIALLY  GRADED 

U.  S.  PRIME 

Impression  of  a Government  stamp 
used  in  marking  packages.  These 
stamps  are  issued  only  to  licensed  tur- 
key graders. 


Poultry.  Poultry  is  sent  to  market  alive,  fresh  dressed,  or  fresh  hard- 
chilled  (simply  frozen  enough  to  get  it  to  market).  If  poultry  has  been 
carefully  handled,  freezing  or  quick-freezing  does  not  injure  it;  in  fact, 
the  consumer  is  more  likely  to  get  better  quality  because  only  the 
better  birds  are  chosen  for  freezing  purposes.  Depending  on  their  age, 
chickens  are  sold  as  broilers,  fryers,  roasters,  or  fowls.  Turkeys,  ducks, 
geese,  and  guineas  are  usually  classed  as  young  or  old.  The  United 
States  Grading  Service  (costing  1 cent  a turkey)  is  available  to  whole- 
salers and  dealers  in  some  large  cities.  If  consumers  knew  the  advantages 
of  Government  grading,  they  would  insist  on  it  for  all  poultry  as  well 
as  meat. 

Eggs.  Eggs  are  graded  according  to  their  appearance,  such  as  size, 
color,  shape,  cleanliness  of  the  shell,  and  cracks  in  the  shell.  An  egg 
graded  “U.  S.  Special”  has  a clean,  sound,  normal  shell.  The  contents 
of  an  egg  can  be  determined  by  candling  or  holding  the  egg  in  front  of 
a bright  light.  A fresh  egg  shows  an  air  cell  of  £ inch  or  less  in  depth;  it 
has  a centered  and  dimly  visible  yolk  with  outline  indistinct  and  no  vis- 
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ible  germ  development;  the  remainder  of  the  contents  of  the  egg  should 
be  firm  and  clear. 

Cold-storage  eggs  may  be  just  as  desirable  as  fresh  eggs  if  carefully 
stored.  The  same  may  be  said  of  eggs  preserved  in  a solution  of  sodium 
silicate  (water  glass),  provided  the  eggs  were  fresh  when  placed  in  the  so- 
lution and  kept  in  a cool  place. 

The  color  of  the  eggshell  has  no  effect  on  quality,  although  one 
color  may  be  preferred  to  another  in  different  localities.  The  Govern- 
ment has  four  grades  for  eggs  (Special,  Extra,  Standard,  and  Trade), 
but  the  plan  is  not  in  general  use. 


Nuts.  In  this  country,  nuts  are  served  at  the  end  of  heavy  meals, 
especially  at  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  time.  While  nuts  are  popular 
as  “extras,”  they  have  not  become  common  substitutes  for  meat 
although  they  are  just  as  nourishing  and  rich  in  protein  and  fat.  In 
recent  years,  walnuts,  almonds,  pecans,  and  shredded  coconut  have 
been  used  as  garnishes  for  salads  and  desserts;  peanuts,  hazelnuts,  and 
almonds  have  been  added  to  cookies,  candy,  cakes,  and  sandwiches;  and 
sometimes  chestnuts  and  pistachio  nuts  are  used  as  dressing  for  roasted 
poultry.  Several  nut  oils  have  been  used  commercially  for  cooking  and 
as  the  basis  for  margarine. 


Fresh  eggs  from  the  farm 
that  are  sent  to  market  may 
be  graded  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 
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United  States  Standards  for  Individual  Shell  Eggs 


u.  s. 

Grade 

AA 

A 

B 

C 

Quality 

Factors 

Minimum 

Requirements 

Minimum 

Requirements 

Minimum 

Requirements 

Minimum 

Requirements 

1.  Shell 

Clean;  un- 
broken; 
normal. 

Clean;  un- 
broken; 
normal. 

Clean;  unbroken; 
may  be  slightly 
abnormal. 

Clean;  unbroken; 
may  be  ab- 
normal. 

2.  Air  cell 

^ inch  or  less  in 
depth;  regular 
or  slightly 
wavy. 

f inch  or  less  in 
depth;  regular 
or  slightly 
wavy. 

f inch  or  less  in 
depth;  may 
show  total 
movement  not 
over  f inch;  if 
small  (not  over 
§ inch)  may  be 
free. 

May  be  over  § inch 
in  depth;  may  be 
bubbly  or  free. 

| 3.  Yolk 

Outline  slightly 
defined;  free 
from  defects 
or  blemishes. 

Outline  fairly 
well  defined; 
practically 
free  from  de- 
fects or  blem- 
ishes. 

Outline  well  de- 
fined; may 
show  definite 
but  not  serious 
defects. 

May  be  plainly  vis- 
ible; may  appear 
dark;  may  show 
clearly  visible 
germ  develop- 
ment but  no 
blood  due  to  such 
development; 
may  show  defects 
that  do  not  render 
it  inedible. 

4.  White 

Clear;  firm. 

Clear;  reason- 
ably firm. 

Clear;  may  be 
slightly  weak. 

Clear;  may  be  weak 
and  watery;  small 
meat  spots  or 
small  blood  clots 
may  be  present. 

These  are  the  four  basic  standards  of  quality  for  individual  eggs.  Official  standards  for 
eggs  with  soiled  or  dirty  shells  have  been  promulgated  as  follows:  U.  S.  Light  Dirty  and 
U.  S.  Dirty.  Official  standards  for  eggs  with  damaged  shells  have  been  promulgated  as 
U.  S.  Check  and  U.  S.  Leaker.  Tentative  United  States  consumer  grades  for  eggs  have 
also  been  formulated. 
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Common-Sense  Principles.  Look  for  the  Government  inspection 
stamp  on  the  meat  you  buy.  In  purchasing  canned  meat  or  sea  foods, 
beware  of  the  cans  whose  tops  or  bottoms  are  bulged;  better  throw 
away  any  canned  products  that  do  not  look  or  smell  good. 


inspection 

formal 

assurance 

grading 


Words  to  Study  and  Use 

veal 

mutton 

carcass 

preservatives 


adulterants 

gills 

quick-freeze 

guineas 


Study  Guides  and  Review  Questions 

1.  What  are  some  good  rules  to  follow  in  buying  meat? 

2.  Of  all  the  meat  sold  in  the  United  States,  what  proportion  is  Govern- 
ment inspected  and  passed? 

3.  Name  the  beef  grades. 

4.  What  substance  is  used  for  Government  stamps  on  meat? 

5.  Name  some  of  the  prepared  meats. 

6.  Of  what  value  to  consumers  is  Government  inspection  of  poultry? 

7.  What  food  values  are  there  in  fish  and  sea  foods? 

8.  Name  some  common  adulterants  sometimes  used  in  meat  products. 

9.  How  may  a fresh  egg  be  recognized  by  candling? 

10.  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  freezing  fish  and 
poultry? 

Social-Business  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  If  there  were  no  Government  grading  of  meat,  what  standards  would 
you  set  for  your  selection  of  meat  for  the  family? 

2.  Of  what  value  is  the  butcher’s  recommendation  of  the  cuts  of  meat 
that  he  sells? 

3.  How  would  the  sudden  stoppage  of  railroad  transportation  affect  the 
meat  buying  of  your  parents? 

4.  Make  a list  of  rules  to  follow  in  buying  meats  and  fish. 

5.  Discuss  the  value  of  nuts  as  substitutes  for  meats. 


CONSUMER  PROBLEMS  AND  PROJECTS 

(If  you  are  using  the  Workbook  designed  to  accompany  this 
text,  fill  in  the  prepared  blank  forms  for  these  problems.) 

19.  Protein  Foods 

a.  Refer  to  the  chart  of  the  cuts  of  beef.  List  the  names  of  the  cuts,  the 
retail  price  a pound  today,  and  the  approximate  price  a year  ago. 
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b.  By  referring  to  the  newspaper,  by  inquiry,  or  by  interview,  record  the 
present  prices  of  fish,  poultry,  eggs,  and  nuts.  Take  into  consideration  the 
names  and  grades  of  each  of  these  products. 

19.  Consumer  Mathematics 


Multiplication  of  Decimals 


To  find  the  decimal  point  in  the  product:  add  the  number  of  decimal  places 
in  the  multiplicand  and  the  multiplier;  counting  from  the  right  of  the  product, 
place  the  decimal  point  as  many  places  to  the  left  as  there  are  decimal  places 
in  the  multiplicand  and  the  multiplier. 

For  example: 

Multiply  1.25  X 3.519 
125  X 3519  = 439875 


There  are  two  decimal  places  in  1.25  and  three  in  3.519. 

The  total  number  of  decimal  places  in  the  numbers  being 
multiplied  is  5. 

The  product  is,  therefore,  4.39875,  five  decimal  places 
being  counted  from  the  right  before  the  decimal  mark 
is  placed. 


1.  Multiply: 

a.  23.91  X .345  b.  6.09  X 3.4  c.  45.15  X 8.76 

d.  3.91  X 56.11  e.  879.50  X 5 /.  5.67  X .006 

2.  The  Blake  family  purchased  the  following  bill  of  goods: 


2 bags  of  flour  at  26  cents  a bag 
5 pounds  lamb  shoulder  at  1 9 cents  a 
pound 

2 pounds  butter  at  51  cents  a pound 


2 pounds  coffee  at  29  cents  a pound 
2 cans  corn  at  9|  cents  a can 
4 cans  spinach  at  1 3^  cents  a can 
6 pounds  prunes  at  8 cents  a pound 

What  was  their  total  bill?  If  the  cost  of  groceries  advanced  28  per  cent  during 
the  year,  what  would  the  cost  of  these  groceries  be  at  the  end  of  the  year? 

3.  The  Gray  family,  whose  income  is  SI  50  a month,  spends  34  per  cent  of  it 
for  food.  During  the  following  year,  the  price  of  food  advanced  16  per  cent;  but 
the  Gray  family  income  remained  the  same.  They  feel  they  must  purchase  the 
same  quantity  of  food  and  the  same  quality  as  previously.  What  sum  are  they 
spending  for  food  each  month  since  the  price  advance?  What  per  cent  of  their 
income  are  they  now  spending  for  food? 


Section  2.  Cereals  and  Dairy  Products 
Grains  and  Their  Products.  Cereals  or  grains  are  the  seeds  of  plants, 
such  as  wheat,  corn,  barley,  oats,  buckwheat,  rice,  and  rye.  They  are  the 
most  widely  used  foods  in  the  world  and  are  usually  eaten  as  bread, 
macaroni,  baked  goods,  and  ingredients  in  other  foods. 
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The  modern  practice  of  bolting,  or  sifting  out,  the  outer  covering  or 
grain,  and  polishing  or  bleaching  what  is  left  results  in  products  that 
are  lacking  in  nutrition,  vitamins,  and  roughage.  Cereals,  consequently, 
often  are  not  really  economical  because  so  much  of  the  nutriment  has 
been  taken  from  them  by  manufacture.  Bread  made  from  bleached  flour 
may  look  white  and  clean  but  be  almost  without  food  value.  As  a rule, 
it  is  better  to  buy  products  made  from  whole  grains  than  those  that 
have  been  elaborately  processed. 

Whole-grain  products,  however,  do  not  keep  so  well  as  the  bolted 
varieties.  For  this  reason,  white  flour  is  used  more  frequently  in  bakery 
goods  than  whole  wheat.  Substances  added  to  flour  as  “improvers”  by 
some  commercial  bakers  may  increase  the  number  of  loaves  produced 
from  a barrel  of  flour  but  may  be  harmful  to  consumers  as  they  deprive 
them  of  needed  food.  If  white  flour  products  are  purchased,  those  that 
have  been  “enriched”  or  “fortified”  by  the  addition  of  minerals  and 
vitamins  will  give  additional  nutritive  values. 

Cereals.  Cereals  should  be  selected  that  satisfy  hunger  and  give  suffi- 
cient roughage.  One  of  the  old-time  tests  applied  to  breakfast  food  is, 
“Can  I work  on  it?”  If  the  cereal  gives  you  strength  and  satisfies  your 
hunger  until  the  next  meal,  then  the  kind  you  have  chosen  is  probably 
good  for  you.  The  addition  of  sugar,  fruits,  and  milk  or  cream  makes 
many  cereals  more  palatable,  and  the  mixture  is  more  nourishing. 

Alimentary  pastes,  such  as  spaghetti,  macaroni,  and  plain  egg  noodles, 
are  nutritious  if  made  from  grain  flour,  such  as  farina,  seminola,  and 
wheat.  The  consumer  can  buy  such  products  in  bulk  or  in  packages, 
being  careful  to  avoid  the  slack  fill  in  the  containers.  It  is  best  to  follow 
the  directions  on  the  labels  as  to  cooking  and  preparation. 

Dairy  Products.  Nutritionists  are  in  practical  agreement  that  dairy 
products  furnish  more  of  the  essentials  of  the  complete  diet  at  a cheaper 
price  than  any  other  foods.  Milk  is  an  excellent  source  of  vitamins  A,  B, 
and  G;  it  contains  also  protein,  fat,  sugar,  minerals,  and  water. 

State  laws  and  city  ordinances  help  to  make  milk  a safe  food.  In  1860, 
Louis  Pasteur  developed  a process  to  retard  bacterial  growth  in  milk 
by  heating  it  to  a certain  temperature  and  then  cooling  it.  As  a result, 
we  have  “pasteurized”  milk  today.  Dairies,  creameries,  and  milk- 
bottling stations  are  inspected  regularly  by  local  and  state  authorities  in 
order  to  keep  them  up  to  the  standards  set  by  law.  Milk  is  also  tested 
for  its  butter-fat  and  bacterial  content.  In  large  cities,  the  bulk  of  the 
milk  consumed  is  handled  by  a few  large  companies  that  buy  raw  milk 
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from  farmers  and  transport,  pasteurize,  bottle,  and  distribute  it.  In 
smaller  places,  local  dairy  farmers  usually  perform  these  services  by 
maintaining  milk  routes  of  their  own;  but  they,  too,  are  subject  to  rigid 
inspection. 

Milk.  Milk  is  a farm  product  that  supplies  American  farmers  with 
about  one-fifth  of  their  income.  The  24,500,000  cows  in  America  pro- 
duce only  enough  milk  to  allow  for  an  average  consumption  per  person 
of  approximately  190  quarts  a year;  whereas,  according  to  the  nutri- 
tionists, each  person  should  have  300  quarts  either  in  liquid  form  or 
combined  in  cooked  foods.  The  cost  of  milk  may  be  one  of  the  reasons 
why  more  milk  is  not  consumed.  It  is  difficult  to  fix  a price  because  of 
! distribution  costs  and  the  problem  of  paying  the  dairy  farmers  ade- 
i quately  to  keep  them  in  business. 

In  many  places,  milk  is  simply  graded  as  pasteurized  or  raw;  it  is  also 
graded  as  A,  B,  C,  D.  Grade  A has  the  lowest  bacterial  count  and  is 
j usually  recommended  for  babies.  Grades  A and  B are  both  considered 
satisfactory  for  drinking,  but  the  lower  grades  are  used  commercially. 

Evaporated  milk  has  had  much  of  the  water  removed;  condensed 
! milk  is  evaporated  milk  with  sugar  added;  both  are  sold  in  cans.  Canned 
! milk  is  nourishing,  but,  because  of  its  flavor,  is  not  used  as  a beverage 
but  for  cooking.  Powdered  milk  has  recently  come  into  use;  it  is  usually 
fat-free  so  that  it  will  not  deteriorate  and  rates  as  skimmed  milk, 
i Butter.  Butter  is  made  from  either  sweet  or  sour  cream.  It  should 
| contain  80  per  cent  butterfat,  16  per  cent  moisture,  2.5  per  cent  salt, 

| and  1 per  cent  minerals  and  ash. 

Butter  Substitutes.  Butter  substitutes  are  made  from  various  animal 
and  vegetable  oils  often  mixed  with  milk,  cream,  or  butter  to  produce 
margarine , oleomargarine , or  butterine.  These  products  are  the  equiv- 
alent of  butter  in  fat  content 
and  energy  value  but  differ  in 
flavor  and  color.  In  order  to 
overcome  prejudice,  a harm- 
less coloring  substance  is 
sometimes  included  in  each 
package  of  white  margarine. 

The  butter  substitutes  are 
wholesome  unless  preserva- 
tives are  added,  but  the  fact 
has  to  be  mentioned  on  the 


The  grade  name,  as  certified  by  Federal  inspectors, 
instantly  identifies  the  quality  of  the  product. 
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label.  Vegetable  oleomargarine  may  be  “fortified”  with  vitamins  A 
and  D. 

Cheese.  Cheese  provides  protein  and  butter  fat  in  concentrated  form. 
It  is  sold  under  hundreds  of  names  that  once  indicated  the  place  of 
manufacture,  such  as,  Swiss,  Roquefort,  Parmesan,  Edam,  and  Cheddar. 
For  practical  purposes,  however,  there  are  three  kinds;  soft,  semihard, 
and  hard.  Among  the  soft  cheeses  are  cream,  cottage,  Liederkranz, 
Camembert,  and  Limburger;  among  the  semihard  are  Roquefort,  Mun- 
ster, and  brick;  hard  includes  York  state,  American,  Edam,  Romano, 
and  Parmesan. 

In  recent  years,  process  cheese  has  appeared  on  the  market.  It  is 
blended,  worked  over,  and  pasteurized  after  milk  or  cream  has  been 
added.  In  some  instances,  it  is  artificially  ripened  by  a patented  process. 
It  is  usually  uniform  in  texture  and  flavor,  is  safe  and  nourishing,  and  is 
sold  in  moistureproof  boxes  or  glass  containers  under  brand  names. 

Ice  Cream.  Ice  cream  does  not  have  to  meet  any  Federal  Government 
standards,  but  nearly  every  state  has  regulations  covering  its  manu- 
facture and  sale.  About  all  you  can  do  regarding  commercial  ice  cream 
is  to  purchase  only  the  kinds  that  meet  suggested  Government  standards, 
and  buy  by  weight,  not  by  volume,  as  air  is  often  beaten  into  the  cream. 
The  Federal  specifications  for  the  ingredients  are:  not  less  than  12  per 
cent  butter  fat,  not  more  than  1 1 per  cent  of  other  milk  solids,  not  less 
than  14  per  cent  sugar,  and  not  more  than  5 per  cent  high-grade  gelatin. 
The  finished  mix  should  be  pasteurized  and  contain  not  more  than 
50,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter  and  weigh  not  less  than  4^  pounds 
a gallon.  The  use  of  synthetic  flavors  is  prohibited  in  the  Government 
specifications. 

Common-Sense  Principles.  All  nourishment  for  the  body  should  be 
chosen  carefully.  This  is  especially  important  for  growing  children  as 
a large  amount  of  cereals  and  dairy  products  are  needed  for  their 
development.  The  human  body  changes  but  little  from  day  to  day;  con- 
sequently, the  effect  of  an  improper  diet  may  not  be  discovered  for 
many  months  when  the  bone  formation  and  the  body  condition  may 
indicate  that  something  is  wrong. 


Words  to  Study  and  Use 


ingredients 

fortified 

bacterial 

pasteurized 


oleomargarine 


evaporated 

condensed 

margarine 


preservative 

moistureproof 

formation 

gelatin 
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Study  Guides  and  Review  Questions 

1.  From  what  plants  may  cereals  or  grains  be  obtained? 

2.  How  are  cereal  products  often  processed? 

3.  Why  is  white  flour  used  more  frequently  in  bakery  goods  than  whole- 
grain  products? 

4.  What  vitamins  may  be  found  in  milk? 

5.  According  to  nutritionists,  how  much  milk  does  the  average  person 
need  a year? 

6.  What  is  the  difference  between  condensed  and  evaporated  milk? 

7.  How  much  fat  should  butter  contain? 

8.  Name  two  butter  substitutes. 

9.  What  is  process  cheese? 

10.  How  much  should  a gallon  of  ice  cream  weigh? 

Social-Business  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  If  cow’s  milk  is  not  pasteurized,  should  it  be  fed  to  babies?  Why? 

2.  Why  is  milk  often  called  “the  perfect  food”? 

3.  Of  what  value  are  cereals  if  much  of  the  nutriment  is  removed  by 
manufacturing  processes? 

4.  In  what  ways  would  you  incorporate  cheese  in  the  diet? 

5.  If  you  buy  ice  cream  only  occasionally,  do  you  think  it  is  worth  while 
considering  its  weight  and  purity?  Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

CONSUMER  PROBLEMS  AND  PROJECTS 

(If  you  are  using  the  Workbook  designed  to  accompany  this 
text , fill  in  the  prepared  blank  forms  for  these  problems.) 

■ i 

20.  Cereals  and  Dairy  Products 

Clip  or  refer  to  advertisements  of  three  cereals  and  four  dairy  products. 
After  talking  with  your  parents  or  neighbors,  answer  the  following  questions 
about  each  of  the  three  cereals  and  the  four  dairy  products: 

1.  What  is  the  name  of  each? 

2.  What  do  the  advertisers  claim  for  it? 

3.  What  is  it  used  for? 

4.  Are  directions  given  for  its  preparation? 

5.  What  do  users  say  about  it? 

20.  Consumer  Mathematics 

Division  of  Decimals 

The  process  of  dividing  numbers  in  which  decimals  occur  is  the  same  as  with 
whole  numbers.  The  number  of  decimal  places  to  point  off  from  the  right  in  the 
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quotient  is  found  by  subtracting  the  number  of  decimal  places  in  the  divisor 
from  the  number  of  decimal  places  in  the  dividend. 

9 /s:/ 

For  example:  ^ 

Note:  There  are  three  decimal  places  in  the  dividend  and  two  in  the  divisor.  3 — 2 = 1, 
the  number  of  decimal  places  in  the  quotient. 

If  the  number  of  decimal  places  in  the  dividend  is  less  than  the  number  in  the 
divisor,  add  zeros  to  the  right  of  the  decimal  point  in  the  dividend,  to  make  the 
number  of  decimal  places  equal  to  those  in  the  divisor.  It  may  be  necessary, 
also,  to  add  zeros  to  the  right  of  the  decimal  point  in  the  quotient,  to  carry  the 
answer  to  the  required  number  of  decimal  places. 

Soo. 

For  example:  J 5~ J~JS70O 

Note:  The  two  zeros  are  added  to  the  right  of  the  decimal  point  in  the  dividend,  to 
make  the  number  of  decimal  places  equal  to  those  in  the  divisor.  There  are,  therefore, 
no  decimals  in  the  quotient. 

The  following  problem  is  an  example  of  the  necessity  for  adding  zeros  to  the 
right  of  the  decimal  point  in  the  dividend:  Divide  3.567  by  1.4  and  carry  the 
quotient  to  five  decimal  places 


For  example: 


3. 3^7  oo£> 


Note:  As  the  problem  was  stated  originally  there  would  be  two  decimal  places  in  the 
quotient  (3  — 1).  In  order  to  have  five  decimal  places  in  the  quotient,  it  is  necessary  to 
add  three  zeros  to  the  right  of  the  decimal  point  in  the  dividend.  The  number  of  decimal 
places  in  the  quotient  is  now  6 — 1=5. 

Perform  the  divisions  as  indicated;  carry  answers  to  three  decimal  places. 

1.  18.90  -T-  2.3  4.  5,783,567.90  t 1.25 

2.  278  -i-  .07  5.  .0006  t 15 

3.  52  -j-  1.115 


Section  3.  Other  Eatables 

Sweets.  Sugar  is  refined  from  many  types  of  carbohydrate  foods,  such 
as  sucrose  (made  from  sugar  cane  or  sugar  beets);  dextrose,  or  glucose 
(usually  made  from  corn);  and  lactose  (milk  sugar).  Everyone  needs  a 
certain  amount  of  sugar  for  its  caloric  value,  but  Americans  consume 
an  enormous  amount  of  it.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  yearly  con- 
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sumption  of  candy  in  the  United  States  is  $25  for  each  person.  Eating 
sweets  in  moderation  is  not  particularly  harmful,  but  too  much  sugar 
may  lead  to  stomach  trouble,  diabetes,  and  overweight. 

Molasses,  Sirups,  and  Honey.  Molasses  and  sirups  are  marketed  in 
many  forms.  The  difficulty  consumers  have  in  selecting  the  best  is  that 
the  grading  of  such  products  is  only  suggested  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  is  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers.  Undoubtedly, 
taste,  smell,  and  color  have  much  to  do  with  the  selection  of  such  items. 
Molasses,  cane  sirup,  or  sorghum  have  been  graded  as  light,  dark,  and 
cooking.  Maple  sirup,  made  from  the  boiled-down  sap  of  maple  trees, 
should  weigh  at  least  1 1 pounds  to  the  gallon  and  be  light  in  color,  the 
lighter  the  better,  because  light  qualities  contain  fewer  impurities. 
The  thin  or  watery  so-called  maple  sirup  or  a brand-name  sirup  may 
be  simply  thinned  corn  sirup  with  artificial  coloring  and  flavoring 
added.  If  maple  sirup  is  pure  and  meets  the  standards  set  up  by  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont,  the  label  may  carry  the  approval  of  the 
authorities  of  those  states. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  defines  honey  as  the  product  of 
the  honey  bee.  The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  has  set  up 
standards  for  honey,  but  the  use  of  these  standards  is  voluntary.  Pure 
honey  is  rather  difficult  to  obtain  either  extracted,  strained,  or  as  honey 
butter.  Comb  honey  is  more  likely  to  be  pure,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
handle.  A few  state  and  local  laws  prevent  adulteration  and  some  re- 
quire the  listing  of  adulterants  on  the  label.  Because  such  labeling  is 
not  general,  the  consumer  can  hardly  judge  the  purity  of  honey.  Some 
people  are  able  to  use  pure  honey,  whereas  their  bodies  will  not  tolerate 
sugar. 

Preserved  Fruits  and  Juices.  Preserves  and  jams,  made  by  cooking 
fruit  with  sugar,  must  contain  55  per  cent  sugar  and  45  per  cent  fruit 
mixture  according  to  United  States  Government  standards.  If  sugar 
substitutes  like  glucose  or  corn  sirup  are  used,  the  label  must  carry 
such  information.  Preserves  or  jams  are  usually  composed  of  whole, 
ground,  or  mashed  fruits;  marmalades  are  composed  of  whole  fruits  or 
of  slices  of  fruit  or  of  fruit  rind;  jellies  are  composed  of  fruit  juice  and 
sugar  and  must  contain  a sufficient  quantity  of  pectin  to  make  the 
mixture  thicken,  or  “jell.”  In  the  absence  of  specific  Federal  regulations 
other  than  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act,  the  National  Preservers 
Association  acts  as  a standardization  agency,  and  manufacturers  may 
include  the  words  ‘‘Certified  Quality”  on  items  that  meet  its  standards. 
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In  buying  products  of  this  type,  remember  that  there  are  two  kinds: 
pure  and  imitation.  The  Government  permits  the  manufacture  and 
distribution  of  imitations,  but  the  labels  must  include  the  information. 
Some  manufacturers  combine  two  or  more  fruits  in  their  products  and 
label  the  containers  accordingly.  The  best  plan  for  the  consumer,  there- 
fore, is  to  read  the  labels  before  making  his  purchases. 

Spices  and  Condiments.  Spices,  condiments,  and  salad  dressings  are 
commonly  used  to  make  food  more  tasty.  Such  items  have  little  or  no 
nourishment  and  should  be  used  sparingly.  If  preservatives  have  been 
added,  the  label  must  state  the  kinds  and  quantity. 

Of  all  condiments,  salt  is  the  most  common.  In  order  to  keep  it  from 

caking,  a little  calcium  phos- 
phate or  starch  is  often  added. 
Salt  is  sold  in  iodized  form  in 
some  parts  of  the  country  to 
overcome  iodine  deficiency  for 
those  who  desire  that  form  of 
medication. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables.  Fruits 
and  vegetables  form  such  an 
important  part  of  the  diet  that 
the  Food  and  Nutrition  Board, 
National  Research  Council 
recommends  that  35  to  40 
pounds  out  of  the  95  to  100 
pounds  of  food  bought  by  a 
family  during  a week  should 
consist  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
that  have  most  of  the  needed 
vitamins. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  may 
be  packed  by  the  growers  ac- 
cording to  standards  of  size 
and  quality.  Many  growers  use 
the  grading  system  recom- 
mended by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture, 
but  this  grading  system  is  con- 
fusing and  far  from  uniform. 


Only  tree-ripened  oranges  are  shipped  through 
the  California  Fruit  Growers  Exchange,  which 
give  its  growers  the  best  scientific  information 
on  handling  practices  and  checks  that  grade 
regulations  are  observed  for  all  fruit  shipped. 
This  service  guarantees  to  consumers  citrus  fruits 
of  standard  size  and  standard  eating  and  keep- 
ing quality. 
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Grading  Chart  for  Fresh  Vegetables 


Kind  or  Variety 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Asparagus,  beans,  cabbage, 
tomatoes 

No.  1 

No.  2 

Culls 

Beets  and  carrots 

No.  1 

Unclassified 

Medium  size 

Bermuda  onions 

No.  1 

No.  2 

Commercial 

Unclassified 

Green  peas  and  corn 

Fancy 

No.  1 

Unclassified 

Potatoes  and  lettuce 

Fancy 

No.  1 

Commercial 

No.  2 

i Spinach 

No.  1 

Commercial 

Unclassified 

Retailers  usually  remove  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  from  containers  in 
order  to  display  them;  consequently  the  consumer  rarely  sees  the  brand 
name  or  grade  mark,  both  of  which  may  be  on  the  shipping  containers. 
The  Government  grades  for  most  fruits  and  vegetables  are  shown  in  the 
accompanying  charts. 

All  fruits  and  vege- 
tables should  be  care- 
fully washed  before 
they  are  eaten  in  order 
to  remove  any  remain- 
ing particles  of  the 
chemicals  employed  to 
rid  the  plants  of  in- 
sects. Green  oranges 
are  sometimes  dyed  to 
give  them  an  attractive 
color,  but  they  must 
be  stamped  “Color 
Added.” 

Canned  Foods.  The 
food  value  of  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables  is 
substantially  the  same 
as  that  of  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables,  except 
that  cooking  may  re- 
sult in  the  loss  of  vita- 


How  to  keep  the  vitamins  in  food. 
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mins.  The  responsibility  for  buying  the  right  kind  of  canned  goods  rests 
upon  the  consumer,  who  must  learn  to  read  the  labels.  The  canners 
themselves  have  proposed  the  use  of  descriptive  labels.  These  would 
indicate  the  size  of  products;  number  of  pieces;  maturity  or  texture  of 
product  (as  tree-ripened,  free  from  defects);  addition  or  absence  of 
seasoning;  efficiency  or  deficiency  in  workmanship  (as  free  from  seeds); 
and  other  information  about  the  product. 


Grading  Chart  for  Fresh  Fruits  and  Berries 


Kind  or  Variety 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Apples 

Fancy 

No.  1 

No.  2 

Utility  or  Hails 

Berries,  melons,  and  pine- 
apples 

No.  1 

No.  2 

California  oranges  and 
plums 

Fancy 

No.  1 

No.  2 

Grapefruit,  oranges,  and 
lemons 

Fancy 

No.  1 

Combination 
or  Mixed 

No.  2 

Peaches 

Fancy 

Extra  No.  1 

No.  1 

No.  2 

Pears 

No.  1 

Combination 
or  Mixed 

No.  2 

Grade  Labeling.  The  Food  and  Drug  Act  Amendment  requires  grade 
labeling  for  certain  consumer  goods.  Anything  below  certain  standards 
must  be  labeled  in  fairly  large  type,  “Below  U.  S.  Standard.”  Under 
these  words  may  appear  “Good  food — not  high  quality,”  “Low  quality 
but  not  illegal,”  “Slack  fill,”  or  “Contains  excess  added  liquid.” 

One  danger  from  both  home-  and  factory-canned  nonacid  foods  is  a 
poisoning  called  botulism.  If  you  want  to  take  a chance  on  uncertain 
canned  foods,  remember  that  the  botulinus  germ  may  be  destroyed  by 
ten  minutes  of  vigorous  boiling  and  stirring.  Though  botulinus  poison- 
ing is  rare,  it  is  deadly  when  it  occurs.  Every  precaution  should  be  taken 
against  it.  As  a rule,  tin  cans  in  which  bacteria  are  present  are  bulged 
or  swollen.  The  contents  of  glass  jars  should  be  discarded  if  they  exhibit 
excessive  bubbling  and  sediment  when  turned  upside  down.  All  canned 
food  about  which  there  is  any  doubt  should  not  be  sampled  or  eaten. 

Dehydrated  and  Frozen  Foods.  Dehydrated  foods  are  those  that  have 
been  dried.  For  many  years,  dried  beans,  corn,  and  peas  have  been 
staple  articles  of  diet.  Today,  dehydrated  vegetables  of  all  sorts  may  be 
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CD  EARLY  JUNE  PEAS 

©Packed  promptly  after  harvesting 
© Salt  and  sugar  added. 

©Maturity  Young 

©Size  . . No.  2 Sieve  . . Small 
©No.  2 can  I lb.  4 oz. 

©21/2  cupfuls  ©4  to  5 servings 

©©Pour  liquid  into  sauce  pan.  Boil  down 
to  about  one-half.  This  preserves  good 
food  values.  Add  peas.  Heat  only  a 
few  minutes.  Add  butter,  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste.  ©These  peas  already 
cooked.  Do  not  over-cook. 

© CREAMED  PEAS 

Prepare  as  above.  Add  cream  or  top 
milk. 


©These  peas  as  they  come  from  the 
can  are  excellent  for  salads,  vegetable 
molds,  etc. 


Actual  Size 
of  Pea 


No.  I sieve 


No.  2 sieve 


No.  3 sieve 


No.  4 sieve 


No.  5 sieve 


Np.  6 sieve 


©-©-© — N.C.A.  Recommended  Terms 

(For  meaning  of  small  circled  figures,  see  key  below.) 


The  consumer  panel  should  include  the  following  facts  when  they  apply  to  a 
product.  Of  course,  not  all  these  facts  apply  to  every  product. 


1.  Name  and  correct  varietal  name  of 
product  (state  variety  only  if  well  known 
to  the  consumer). 

2.  Style  of  pack  (for  products  having  dif- 
ferent styles). 

S.  A description  of  raw  product  and 
method  of  processing.  (This  description 
must  be  HONEST,  FACTUAL,  BRIEF, 
UNPUFFED.) 

4.  Seasoning  (when  used). 

5.  Degree  of  syrup  (when  used). 

6.  Degree  of  maturity  (when  a factor). 

7.  Size  of  product  (when  a factor).  Size 
of  product  should  be  illustrated  wher- 
ever possible  as  in  the  case  of  peas, 
olives,  etc.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  de- 
sirable to  illustrate  sizes  elsewhere  on 
label. 


8.  Size  of  can  and  volume  or  weight  of 
contents. 

9.  Quantity  in  cupfuls  (when  units  are 
small). 

10.  Quantity  in  pieces  (when  units  are 
large). 

11.  Quantity  in  terms  of  servings  (unless 
units  are  large). 

12.  How  to  prepare  and  serve. 

13.  Proper  use  of  packing  medium  (for  ex- 
ample, the  liquor  from  peas,  green 
beans,  etc.). 

14.  Caution  against  overcooking  (when  ap- 
plicable). 

15.  If  possible,  recipes  and/or  other  serving 
suggestions. 

Note:  N.C.A.  stands  for  National  Can- 

ners  Association. 
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obtained;  in  general,  they  are  nutritious  after  soaking  and  proper 
cooking.  Dehydration  may  be  done  at  home  by  heating  the  fruits  or 
vegetables  in  an  oven,  or  by  using  a specially  constructed  dryer. 

Frosted  or  quick-frozen  foods  have  come  into  prominence  within  the 
past  few  years.  Vegetables,  fruits,  and  berries,  as  well  as  meat,  fish,  and 
fowl,  have  been  placed  in  below-freezing  temperatures,  frozen  quickly, 
and  kept  frozen  until  ready  for  use.  Because  the  temperature  is  con- 
trolled, the  food  is  not  harmed;  and  the  flavor  is  sealed  in  by  the  freez- 
ing. Be  sure  to  follow  directions  as  to  thawing  and  preparing  frozen 
foods. 

Dried  Fruits.  Dried  fruits  to  which  sulphur  dioxide  has  been  added  to 
preserve  them  are  nourishing  and  palatable  when  properly  cooked. 
There  is  only  one  warning:  the  preservative  may  be  harmful  to  allergic 
persons;  however,  the  preservatives  must  be  mentioned  on  the  label. 

Common-Sense  Principles.  The  shopper  can  usually  make  sure  that 
the  food  purchased  for  the  family  is  of  good  quality  if  she  reads  the 
labels  on  canned  and  packaged  goods  and  takes  time  to  observe  the 
appearance  and  condition  of  fresh  foods.  There  are  numerous  methods 
of  grading  canned  meats  as  well  as  canned  vegetables  and  fruits. 
Although  the  inclusion  of  grade  symbols  on  the  labels  is  voluntary,  the 
manufacturer  must  be  accurate  in  his  statements,  particularly  if  the 
product  is  below  United  States  standard. 


refined 

caloric 

artificial 

voluntary 


Words  to  Study  and  Use 

tolerate 

descriptive 

maturity 

deficiency 


botulism 

dehydrated 

staple 

allergic 


Study  Guides  and  Review  Questions 

1.  Name  three  types  of  sugar. 

2.  Why  is  overconsumption  of  sugar  harmful? 

3.  In  what  eatables  may  sugar  be  found? 

4.  Name  several  kinds  of  preserved  fruits  and  juices. 

5.  Why  is  salt  sometimes  iodized? 

6.  How  many  pounds  of  fruits  and  vegetables  a week  are  recommended 
for  a family  using  100  pounds  of  food? 

7.  Why  does  the  consumer  seldom  see  the  brand  names  of  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables? 

8.  What  are  the  Government  grades  for  most  fruits  and  vegetables? 
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9.  What  is  botulism? 

10.  Why  are  dried  fruits  sometimes  harmful  to  use? 

Social-Business  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  Name  some  food  items  in  a lunchroom  that  you  could  do  without  and 
still  have  a well-balanced  diet. 

2.  Tell  what  you  believe  should  be  included  on  an  ideal  label  for  canned 
fruit  or  vegetable. 

3.  If  you  were  doing  the  family  buying,  how  would  you  choose  fruits  and 
vegetables? 

4.  What  are  some  advantages  in  buying  dehydrated  foods? 

5.  Why  are  frosted  foods  popular? 

CONSUMER  PROBLEMS  AND  PROJECTS 

(If  you  are  using  the  Workbook  designed  to  accompany  this 
text,  fill  in  the  prepared  blank  forms  for  these  problems .) 

21.  Sugar,  Fruits,  Vegetables,  and  Other  Eatables 

Clip  or  refer  to  advertisements  of  three  of  each  of  the  following  products: 
'sugar,  fruits,  and  vegetables.  After  talking  with  your  parents  or  neighbors, 
answer  the  following  questions  about  each  one. 

1.  What  is  the  name  of  the  sugar,  fruit,  or  vegetable  product? 

2.  What  do  the  advertisers  claim  for  it? 

3.  What  are  its  uses? 

4.  What  do  users  say  about  it? 

21.  Consumer  Mathematics 

Fractions  and  Decimals 

1.  Add  the  following  fractions  and  decimals  after  changing  all  fractions  to 
their  decimal  form: 

a b c 


12* 

15.503 

37* 

37* 

5* 

46.876 

14* 

42.39 

5.06 

8f 

2.  In  each  of  the  following  problems,  subtract  the  lower  number  from 
upper  number: 

a 

b 

c 

yi\ 

58f 

146.37* 

m 

43f 

99.78f 
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3.  In  the  following  problems,  change  the  fractions  to  decimals  and  then 
multiply  the  upper  amount  by  the  lower  amount: 


a b c 

\2\  72.5f  38.75^ 

_6|  8J  42f 

4.  Find  the  quotients  in  the  following: 

a b c 

2.4)86.4  1.6)288  72). 3456 


Section  4.  Beverages  and  Buyers’  Rules 

Coffee.  Coffee  has  no  significant  food  value,  but  it  is  a universal 
beverage.  Because  of  its  caffeine  content,  it  has  a mild,  stimulating  effect 
that  is  not  harmful  to  most  people;  however,  an  overuse  may  be  in- 
jurious. Coffee  can,  however,  be  obtained  nearly  caffeine  free.  It  should 
be  of  good  quality,  and  should  be  purchased  either  ground  in  small 
quantities  as  soon  as  possible  after  roasting,  or  in  the  roasted  beans  to  be 
ground  by  yourself.  There  are  no  specific  rules  that  can  be  followed  in 
selecting  coffee,  but  the  aroma  and  appearance  may  help  you  to  decide. 
Although  there  are  several  wholesale  grades,  they  are  usually  blended 
and  sold  under  trade  names.  Coffee  extract  and  coffee  crystals  may  be 
obtained;  they  are  convenient  for  making  an  instant  cup  with  boiling 
water. 

Tea.  Tea  is  another  widely  used  beverage  and  contains  both  caffeine 
and  tannin.  Years  ago,  it  was  discovered  that  much  poor  tea  was  coming 
into  this  country,  but  now  almost  no  substandard  tea  enters  our  ports 
because  it  is  examined  and  tested  by  Food  and  Drug  Administration  in- 
spectors. Green  tea  is  made  of  unfermented  leaves,  black  tea  from  fer- 
mented leaves,  and  oolong  tea  from  leaves  that  have  been  partly  fer- 
mented. For  wholesale  purposes,  there  are  minimum  standards  for  ten 
types  of  tea,  among  which  are  Formosa,  Oolong,  Java,  and  gunpowder. 
After  tea  experts  or  tasters  determine  a blend,  it  is  often  adjusted  to 
meet  differences  in  the  water  in  various  communities. 

Chocolate  and  Cocoa.  Chocolate  is  made  from  cacao  beans  and  makes 
a nourishing  drink  when  milk  and  sugar  are  added.  Both  chocolate  and 
cocoa  are  highly  concentrated  foods,  but  there  are  almost  no  standards 
by  which  the  consumer  can  evaluate  them.  For  daily  use,  they  are  open 
to  the  same  objection  as  coffee  and  tea  because  of  their  stimulating 
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qualities.  Children  may  find  much  cocoa  or  chocolate  hard  to  assimilate 
because  of  their  richness,  yet  taken  in  moderation  and  with  milk  and 
sugar,  they  are  among  the  best  of  food  drinks. 

Soft  Drinks.  Twelve  billion  bottles  of  soft  drinks  are  consumed  an- 
nually in  this  country.  They  are  usually  made  of  carbonated  water, 
sugar,  fruit  acid,  artificial  coloring,  synthetic  flavoring,  and  perhaps 
some  benzoate  of  soda  to  prevent  spoilage.  Some  beverages  may  contain 
caffeine  and  are  therefore  not  suitable  for  children.  Fruit  ades  made 
at  home  from  natural  fruit  juices  are  beneficial. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Juices.  Fruit  and  vegetable  juices  are  widely 
sold  in  canned  or  bottled  form,  but  those  from  fresh  fruit  are  always 
superior  to  the  canned  variety.  Canned  tomato  juice  is  said  to  retain 
vitamin  C;  in  other  products,  this  vitamin  may  be  lost  to  a certain  ex- 
tent in  the  heating  necessary  for  canning.  However,  canned  fruit  and 
vegetable  juices  are  of  definite  value  if  fresh  items  cannot  be  obtained. 

Buying  in  Large  or  Small  Quantities.  Buying  in  large  quantities  has 
its  advantages  and  disadvantages.  Among  the  advantages  are  cheaper 
prices,  saving  of  shopping  time,  and  satisfaction  of  having  supplies  on 
band  to  meet  emergencies,  such  as  unexpected  guests.  The  disadvantages 
consist  of  the  difficulties  of  storing  large  quantities  of  foods  in  small 
kitchens  and  cupboards  and  the  tendency  of  being  extravagant  with 
surplus  supplies. 

Packaged  or  Bulk  Goods.  Packaged  goods  are  often  more  expensive 
than  bulk  goods,  inasmuch  as  the  consumer  must  pay  for  the  cost  of  the 
packaging  and  advertising  necessary  to  get  him  to  select  that  particular 
brand.  Any  extra  expense  involved  in  marketing  is,  of  course,  also  borne 
by  the  consumer,  who  may  prefer  to  pay  a higher  price  for  convenient, 
clean,  and  attractively  packaged  goods  rather  than  to  take  the  same  goods 
in  bulk  at  a lower  price.  Bulk  goods,  however,  may  be  more  expensive 
than  packaged  goods,  especially  when  the  storekeeper  is  short  of  help 
and  the  goods  are  difficult  to  handle.  For  example,  ice  cream  that  is  put 
up  in  pint  and  quart  containers  usually  retails  at  a lower  price  than  ice 
cream  that  the  soda  clerk  must  take  time  to  pack. 

In  buying  bulk  goods,  it  is  essential  to  patronize  a reliable  dealer. 
Short  weight,  hurriedly  filled  bags,  and  inferior  goods  occur  in  bulk  as 
well  as  in  packaged  goods.  The  best  protection  for  the  buyer  is  the  in- 
tegrity and  reliability  of  a trustworthy  merchant. 

Watch  Your  Buying  Steps.  A few  general  buying  rules  can  be  followed 
at  fruit  and  vegetable  counters.  In  planning  menus  around  these  items, 
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remember  that  those  in  season  are  the  cheapest  in  price  and  best  in 
quality. 

It  is  always  a good  plan  to  make  personal  selections  of  perishable  fruits 
and  vegetables,  and  to  avoid  those  that  show  bruises  or  specks.  Tele- 
phone orders  for  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  may  not  bring  the  most 
satisfactory  products  to  the  housewife  unless  she  knows  that  the  store- 
keeper is  reliable.  The  buyer  should  learn  to  distinguish  between 
blemishes  that  merely  affect  appearance  and  those  that  affect  the  eating 
quality.  Cutting  away  decayed  portions  of  fruits  and  vegetables  often 
makes  their  cost  higher  than  that  of  perfect  ones. 

Buy  by  weight  instead  of  measure  whenever  possible.  The  amount  in 
a quart  measure  usually  depends  entirely  on  how  tightly  it  is  packed. 
Examine  boxed  commodities  to  see  that  they  are  the  same  quality 
throughout  because  sometimes  the  finest  specimens  are  placed  on  top. 

Do  not  always  buy  the  “best”  or  “selected”  items,  but  pick  out  the 
quality  and  size  appropriate  for  your  purpose.  Large  apples  are  not 
necessarily  the  best  to  use  in  salads;  nor  are  large  oranges  always  eco- 
nomical for  juice. 


Balance  your  diet  and  count  the  cost  if  you  eat 
in  a public  restaurant  or  in  a company-owned 
dining  room. 


Tomato  Juice  Chilled  Fruit  Punch  Orange  Juice 

Puree  of  Tomato  Soup  Navy  8ean  Soup  Beef  Consomme 

Omelette,  Grated  Cheese 

French  Fried  Potatoes  Luncheon  Salad 

Choice  of  Dessert 

Coffee-Postum-Tea  Milk 


Hot  Tamales  W/Chlli  Con  Carne,  Sweet  Pickles 
French  Fried  Potatoes  Orange  Sherberl 
Cof fee-Tea-Ml lk  Saltlne  Crackers 
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Handle  fruits  and  vegetables  as  little  as  possible  because  they  do  not 
belong  to  you  until  you  have  purchased  them.  Careless  handling  by 
customers  bruises  the  fruit,  increases  spoilage,  and  increases  the  retailer’s 
selling  price. 

Eating  in  Restaurants.  Eating  in  restaurants  is  a popular  American 
custom,  but  few  people  take  the  time  to  read  and  understand  a printed 
menu.  You  can  order  a meal  from  the  a la  carte  section  of  the  menu, 
where  every  item  is  individually  priced;  or  you  can  get  similar  items 
included  in  a full  course  meal,  the  total  price  of  the  items  being  usually 
[lower.  In  scanning  a menu,  be  sure  to  use  your  mental  arithmetic  in 
order  to  arrive  at  the  total  price  you  think  you  can  pay.  A knowledge  of 
^arithmetic  will  keep  you  from  overbuying,  especially  when  selecting 
food  in  a self-service  cafeteria  and  placing  it  on  your  tray. 

Common-Sense  Principles.  A set  of  buying  rules  ought  to  be  in  the 
possession  of  every  consumer: 

; 1.  Many  small  savings  in  the  food  bill  are  possible  every  day  for  the  home- 

maker who  is  alert.  Compare  prices  in  the  different  stores  where  you  shop, 
and  at  the  same  time  compare  weights  and  sizes  of  the  items. 

| 2.  Compare  qualities  while  comparing  prices.  A lower  price  may  be  ex- 
travagant if  there  is  a great  amount  of  waste. 

3.  Read  the  labels  to  know  the  quantity  in  bottles,  cans,  containers,  car- 
tons, and  packages;  then  figure  out  which  one  gives  you  most  for  your 
poney.  A price  that  sounds  like  a bargain  may  apply  to  a smaller-sized  con- 
tainer. Do  not  be  unmindful  of  small  savings,  for  they  mount  up  rapidly  in 
day-by-day  purchases. 

4.  Watch  for  sales.  Most  stores  have  occasional  sales  of  standard  supplies 
because  storekeepers  often  obtain  items  at  a low  price  when  wholesalers  are 
overstocked  or  shipments  are  larger  than  usual.  Learn  the  customary  prices, 
so  that  when  real  sales  come  along,  you  can  stock  up  with  enough  to  last  until 
(the  next  sale. 

5.  Go  to  market  often.  It  is  the  best  way  to  keep  in  touch  with  seasonal 
[offerings  and  changing  prices. 

6.  Buy  by  bulk  or  by  package — whichever  gives  you  the  most  for  your 
money  and  is  most  convenient  for  you  to  handle  and  store. 

| 7.  Remember  that  ready-cooked  and  restaurant  food  usually  costs  more 
than  the  same  quality  of  homemade  food. 


beverages 

caffeine 


Words  to  Study  and  Use 

tannin 

cocoa 


carbonated 

synthetic 
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emergencies 

integrity 


perishable 

blemishes 


spoilage 

extravagant 


Study  Guides  and  Review  Questions 


1.  What  are  some  good  points  to  remember  when  buying  coffee? 

2.  Why  may  the  use  of  tea  and  coffee  be  injurious? 

3.  What  ingredients  usually  go  into  soft  drinks? 

4.  For  what  reason  are  fresh  fruits  superior  to  the  canned  variety? 

5.  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  buying  in  large  quan- 
tities? 

6.  In  buying  bulk  goods,  why  is  it  essential  for  the  consumer  to  patronize 
a reliable  dealer? 

7.  How  may  telephone  orders  for  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  prove 
unsatisfactory  for  the  buyer? 

8.  Should  purchases  be  made  by  weight  or  measure?  Why? 

9.  Why  should  you  not  always  buy  “the  best”? 

10.  How  might  a cheap  price  for  overripe  fruit  prove  extravagant? 

Social-Business  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  If  tea  and  coffee  were  always  taken  with  sugar  and  cream  by  students, 
would  health  and  athletic  instructors  in  the  schools  encourage  the  use  of 
these  beverages?  Why? 

2.  Compare  the  advantages  of  buying  in  large  quantities  for  a family 
of  three  with  those  of  buying  for  a family  of  seven. 

3.  Of  what  value  would  packaged  goods  have  been  to  a housewife  in 
colonial  times? 

4.  What  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  might  you  prefer  to  do  without  rather 
than  order  them  by  telephone  from  a grocer  whom  you  did  not  know? 

5.  Discuss  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  spending  several  hours 
comparing  the  prices  and  quality  of  goods  in  several  stores  before  making 
any  purchases. 

CONSUMER  PROBLEMS  AND  PROJECTS 

(If  you  are  using  the  Workbook  designed  to  accompany  this 
text,  fill  in  the  prepared  blank  forms  for  these  problems.) 

22.  Beverages  and  Buyer’s  Rules 

a.  Refer  to  newspaper  and  magazine  advertisements  and  to  labels  for 
information  that  has  specific  reference  to  the  following  beverages:  coffee, 
tea,  chocolate,  cocoa,  pop,  fruit  juice,  and  vegetable  juice.  Give  the  name 
of  each  brand,  tell  its  food  value,  specify  how  often  it  may  be  used  econom- 
ically, and  mention  the  price  at  which  the  units  are  sold. 

b.  Construct  a set  of  brief  rules  for  the  buying  of  foods  and  beverages. 
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1.  Three  months  ago,  one  market  was  selling  sea  foods  at  these  prices: 
northern  halibut,  30  cents  a pound;  Columbia  River  salmon,  50  cents  a pound; 
fillet  of  sole,  20  cents  a pound;  and  eastern  oysters,  25  cents  a dozen.  Today,  the 
price  of  all  sea  foods  is  “up”  20  per  cent.  What  is  today’s  price  on  each  of  these 
foods? 

2.  Fancy  large  Burbank  potatoes  are  selling  at  5 pounds  for  25  cents.  How 
many  pounds  of  potatoes  may  be  purchased  for  $5? 

3.  Grapefruit  is  advertised  by  one  merchant  as  follows: 


Which  is  the  best  buy?  Explain. 

4.  The  Henry  family  consists  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  and  their  two  children : 
Betty,  ten  years  of  age,  and  Roger,  eight.  Mr.  Henry’s  salary  is  $36  a week,  of 
which  33§  per  cent  is  spent  for  food.  Nutritionists  have  suggested  that  the  fol- 
lowing food  will  maintain  health: 

a.  3 quarts  of  milk  each  day  for  a family  of  four 

b.  Vegetables  and  fruits  each  week: 

8 pounds  of  potatoes 
8 pounds  of  apples 
8 pounds  of  green  vegetables 

c.  Bread,  cereals,  rice,  or  macaroni  (one-sixth  of  the  food  money) : 

1 0 loaves  of  bread 

2 packages  of  cereals 

3 pounds  of  rice 

d.  Meat:  same  expenditure  as  for  milk  per  week 

e.  Butter:  ^ pound  per  person  per  week 

/.  Eggs:  3 eggs  per  person  per  week 

g . Extras:  sugar,  canned  goods,  and  the  like. 

In  solving  this  problem,  use  the  following  prices:  milk,  16  cents  a quart; 
potatoes,  3 cents  a pound;  apples,  6 cents  a pound;  green  vegetables,  2 pounds 
for  9 cents;  bread,  15  cents  a loaf;  cereals  or  rice,  10  cents  for  a 16-ounce  pack- 
age; meat,  to  meet  the  budget  requirements;  butter,  45  cents  a pound;  eggs,  45 
cents  a dozen. 

What  are  the  amounts  for  food  purchases  of  the  Henry  family  for  this  week? 


The  weight  of  the  fruit  was: 
Small  size — 4 ounces 
Medium  size — 7 ounces 
Large  size — 9 ounces 
Extra-large  size — 10  ounces 


The  informed  consumer  knows  how  to  take  care  of  fabrics  and  textiles.  A fabric  treated 
with  a plastic  may  be  cleaned  with  water. 


PART  V.  KNOW  YOUR  MATERIALS 


UNIT  X ' 


GETTING  VALUES  IN  FABRICS 
Section  1.  Selecting  Fabrics  and  Textiles 


Fabrics  and  Textiles.  A fabric  is  a woven,  knitted,  or  felted  material 
of  textile  fibers  obtained  from  plants  or  animals,  or  produced  artifically. 
Sometimes  the  term  “fabric”  implies  expensive  cloth,  whereas  “textile” 
refers  to  cheaper  material;  but  usually  the  terms  are  used  interchange- 
ably. Cloth  is  made  by  reducing  raw  materials  to  fibers,  cleaning  them, 
Iconverting  them  into  yarn  or  thread,  and  then  weaving  them.  Fabrics, 

Properties  of  Commonly  Used  Fibers 


PROPERTIES 

WOOL 

SILK 

COTTON 

LINEN 

CELLULOSE  RAYON 

ACETATE  RAYON 

Strength 

Comparatively 
weak.  Weaker 
when  wet. 

Strongest  of  tex- 
tile fibers.  Weak- 
er  when  wet. 

Stronger  than  most 
wools.  Weaker 
than  linen.  Strong- 
er when  wet. 

Stronger  than  cot- 
ton. Weaker  than 
silk.  Stronger  when 
wet. 

Fairly  strong. 
Weaker  when  wet. 

F airly  strong. 
Weaker  when 
wet. 

Conductor  of  heat* 

Poor. 

Fairly  poor. 

Fairly  good. 

Good. 

Fairly  good. 

Fairly  poor. 

1 Absorbency 

! 

Not  readily  absorb- 
ent,  but  holds 
moisture  without 
feeling  damp.  Does 
not  lose  moisture 
rapidly. 

Not  readily  ab- 
sorbent. 

Very  absorbent. 
Loses  moisture  rap- 
idly, and  produces 
a pooling  effect  on 
wearer. 

Very  absorbent. 
Loses  moisture  rap- 
idly, and  produces 
a cooling  effeot  on 
wearer. 

Very  absorbent. 
Loses  moisture  rap- 
idly, and  produces 
a cooling  effect  on 
wearer. 

Not  very  absorb- 
ent. 

Resiliency  (resist- 
ance to  wrinkling) 

Good. 

Fairly  good. 

Poor. 

Poor. 

Poor — can  be  im- 
proved by  use  of 
chemical  finishes. 

Poor. 

(!  Resistance  to alka- 
1 lies  (such  as  strong 
|i  soaps) 

1 

Readily  damaged 

Readily  dam- 
aged. 

Not  harmed. 

Not  harmed. 

Not  readily  dam- 
aged but  with- 
stands less  than 
- cotton  or  linen. 

Damaged  more 
easily  than  cellu- 
lose rayoa. 

1|  Resistance  to  acid 
, (such  as  perspira- 
['  Hon) 

Not  readily  dam- 
aged. 

Easily  damaged. 

Easily  damaged. 

Easily  damaged. 

Easily  damaged. 

Easily  damaged. 

*A  poor  conductor  is  good  for  cold  weather. 
*A  good  conductor  is  good  for  hot  weather. 


The  consumer  must  be  fully  familiar  with  the  more  common  fabrics  in  their  “pure,”  or 
unmixed,  state.  Based  on  this  knowledge,  he  will  have  a better  idea  of  what  to  expect  from 

the  mixed  textiles. 
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or  textiles,  are  important  items  in  the  consumer’s  budget  because  they 
constitute  from  10  to  20  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  living. 

Fibers.  The  kinds  of  fibers  used  for  clothing  and  household  coverings 
should  be  studied  because  their  selection  should  be  governed  by  their 
wearing  quality  (durability),  appearance,  style,  and  price.  The  most 
common  animal  fibers  are  wool,  silk,  and  hair.  The  hair  of  many  do- 
mesticated animals  is  used  for  making  felt  as  well  as  fabrics.  The  alpaca, 
angora  (mohair),  and  cashmere  goats  yield  hair  for  cloth  of  these  names, 
but  sheep  constitute  the  great  source  of  wool  in  this  country. 

Such  plants  as  cotton,  coir  (coconut),  flax,  hemp,  and  jute  furnish  the 
most  common  vegetable  fibers.  In  recent  years,  rayon  and  nylon — 
synthetic  products  resembling  silk — have  come  into  use.  Asbestos,  glass, 
and  metals  also  can  be  spun  into  fibers  and  woven  into  useful  products. 

Aralac , an  American  produced  casein  fiber  made  from  milk,  bears 
close  resemblance  to  wool.  Combined  with  cotton,  wool,  or  rayon,  aralac 
is  made  into  many  fabrics  used  for  suitings,  upholstery,  and  blankets. 
Other  synthetic  fibers  have  been  made  from  peanuts,  fish,  and  corn;  but 
these  are  still  in  the  experimental  stage.  Soybean  fiber  is  made  from  the 
soybean,  and  nearly  equals  wool  in  tensile  strength.  Doubtless  there 
will  be  a great  change  in  fabrics  within  the  next  few  years  due  to  the 
great  variety  of  synthetics  that  may  replace  the  materials  known  today. 

Importance  of  Fibers  in  Textiles.  The  consumer  may  easily  be  mis- 
taken about  fibers  unless  he  reads  the  labels  and  learns  how  to  judge 
fabric  quality.  Labels  that  are  really  useful  to  consumers  contain  state- 
ments, such  as  “100  per  Cent  All  Wool,”  “Silk  Velvet,”  “Pure  Dye  Silk,” 
“Virgin  Wool,”  and  “Spun  Rayon.”  The  Wool  Products  Labeling  Act 
of  1940  has  been  of  great  help  to  consumers.  As  so  many  textiles  are 
made  of  mixed  fibers,  labels  are  not  always  easy  to  prepare;  but  when 
fiber  combinations  are  used  in  a fabric,  the  label  should  give  the  propor- 
tion of  each.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  ruled  that  all  fabrics 
made  wholly  or  in  part  of  rayon  must  bear  labels  giving  the  rayon  con- 
tent, but  it  is  not  necessary  to  specify  the  kind  of  rayon. 

Yarns.  Yarns  may  be  made  of  carded  or  combed  fibers.  Carding  is 
done  by  wire  brushes  that  separate  and  disentangle  the  fibers.  Combing 
removes  the  short  fibers  and  lays  them  in  a parallel  position.  Combed 
yarn  is  considered  superior  to  carded  yarn,  as  the  combing  is  an  addi- 
tional process.  After  carding  or  combing,  the  fibers  are  twisted  into  yarn; 
the  more  twists  made,  the  stronger  the  yarn  or  thread. 

When  two  or  more  yarns  are  twisted  together,  the  resulting  thread  isl 
called  ply  yarn.  Yarn  may  be  single,  two-ply,  three-ply,  four-ply,  and  sol 
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on.  Yarn  is  woven  into  fabrics  on  hand-  or  power-operated  looms.  The 
! long,  lengthwise  yarns  are  called  the  warp;  the  over-and-under  yarns 
shuttled  through  the  warp  to  form  the  crosswise  threads  are  called  the 
weft,  or  filling. 

Weaves.  The  three  basic  weaves  for  fabrics  are  plain,  twill,  and  satin. 
Many  fancy  weaves  are  made  of  variations  or  combinations  of  these  basic 
weaves. 

In  the  plain,  or  tabby,  weave,  the  least  expensive  and  one  of  the 
longest  wearing,  the  filling  yarn  alternately  passes  over  one  thread  of 
j warp,  under  the  next,  and  so  on  for  the  width  of  the  fabric. 

The  basket  weave  is  a simple  variation  of  the  plain  weave.  Double 
I yarns,  with  little  or  no  twist,  are  used  to  produce  the  familiar  basket 
j pattern.  Although  this  weave  is  ornamental,  it  is  loose  and  the  cloth 
stretches  easily. 


The  construction  design  for  the  plain 
weave  resembles  the  familiar  checker- 
board. 


The  basket  weave  is  a variation  of  the 
plain  weave.  Two  filling  yams  pass 
under  and  over  two  warp  yarns. 


The  twill  weave  gives  a distinct  design 
in  the  form  of  a diagonal. 


These  drawings  show  long  float 
yarns  in  the  filling,  typical  of  the 
satin  or  sateen  weave. 
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The  twill  weave  is  made  by  passing  the  filling  threads  over  and  under 
two  or  more  warp  threads  in  such  a way  that  diagonal  ridges,  or  wales, 
are  formed  across  the  fabric.  This  weave,  the  most  durable  of  all,  is 
much  used  for  men’s  clothing  in  such  textiles  as  khaki,  denim,  and 
serge. 

The  satin  weave,  though  beautiful,  does  not  wear  well  and  is  there- 
fore the  luxury  weave.  For  this  weave,  sections  of  the  yarn  are  left  on 
the  surface  unattached  for  several  rows;  for  example,  the  filling  thread 
may  pass  over  one  and  under  five  to  ten  warp  threads,  catching  other 
groups  in  the  next  row,  and  so  on.  The  result  is  that  sections  of  the  warp 
are  exposed,  giving  a shining  appearance  to  the  fabric.  These  exposed 
threads  are  called  floats , which  are  lengthened  in  cheap  satins. 

Pile  weave,  one  of  the  fancy  varieties,  consists  of  extra  yarns  woven 
with  a plain  weave;  such  extra  yarns  may  be  uncut,  as  in  terry  cloth,  or 
Turkish  towelling;  or  cut,  as  in  velvet.  The  cheaper  velvets  are  woven 
double  so  that  when  the  threads  between  the  two  pieces  of  goods  are  cut, 
two  pieces  of  velvet  result.  Jacquard  weaves  follow  a design,  as  in  table 
damask. 

The  gauze  weave  has  twisted  pairs  of  warp  yarns  between  the  rows  of 
filling,  making  openwork,  as  in  net  and  lacy  fabrics.  For  wearing  quali- 
ties, the  plain  and  twill  weaves  are  most  satisfactory;  for  attractive  ap- 
pearance, the  satin,  Jacquard,  pile,  or  gauze  weaves  are  preferred. 

How  Goods  Will  Wear.  Wearing  qualities  are  indicated  by  tensile 
strength  and  thread  count.  Tensile  strength  is  tested  by  a stretching 
machine  to  which  the  cloth  is  fastened  and  is  measured  by  the  number 
of  pounds  of  pull  required  to  burst  or  break  the  material.  In  order  to 
judge  the  wearing  qualities  of  cloth  from  a statement  of  tensile  strength, 
some  standard  is  needed.  Tensile  strength  below  20  pounds  is  called 
poor  and  above  40  pounds,  excellent.  Authorities  tell  us  that  a good 
cotton  material  tests  68  pounds  for  warp  and  69  pounds  for  filling. 

Thread  count  reveals  the  number  of  threads  to  the  inch.  As  a rule,  the 
higher  the  thread  count,  the  stronger  the  fabric.  There  should  be  a 
good  balance  between  the  thread  count  of  the  warp  and  of  the  filling. 

Labels.  When  you  buy  a fabric,  you  hope  to  be  able  to  judge  its  suit- 
ability for  your  purpose,  its  probable  wearing  qualities,  and  its  value 
to  you.  You  can  obtain  some  help  by  reading  labels,  making  tests,  and 
recognizing  the  various  fibers  and  weaves.  In  addition,  however,  you 
must  depend  to  a certain  extent  on  the  integrity  of  producers  and  mer- 
chants who  sell  the  goods.  A good  label  for  fabric  ought  to  tell  the  fol- 
lowing: (1)  the  use  for  which  it  is  intended,  (2)  its  wearing  quality,  (3) 
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of  what  fiber  or  fibers  it  is  made,  (4)  how  it  is  made,  and  (5)  how  to  take 
care  of  it.  Few  labels  give  all  these  facts.  Too  often  they  are  placed  on  the 
boards  on  which  textiles  are  wound,  and  it  is  therefore  difficult  for  the 
consumer  to  see  them.  If  a separate  label  states  that  the  goods  were  pro- 
duced under  fair  labor  conditions,  you  know  that  the  material  was  not 
made  at  the  workers’  expense. 

Dyeing  and  Printing.  Goods  may  be  yarn-dyed  before  weaving,  or 
piece-dyed  after  weaving.  “Prints”  are  run  through  presses  and  are 
printed  just  like  newspapers  and  books. 

Dyed  and  printed  goods  are  frequently  labeled  “Fast  color,”  “Sun- 
fast,”  “Will  not  be  harmed  by  perspiration,”  or  “Will  not  fade  when 
ilaundered.”  The  “fast”  qualities  of  dyed  or  printed  goods  are  tested  by 
placing  them  under  a powerful  sun  lamp  and  later  comparing  them  by 
means  of  a Fade-Ometer  with  new  goods  to  determine  the  amount  of 
fading.  Samples  of  goods  may  also  be  put  in  sunlight  to  test  their  fad- 
ing or  nonfading  qualities.  Another  plan  is  to  cover  part  of  the  fabric 
so  that  it  will  not  be  exposed  to  the  sun’s  rays  and  then  to  compare  this 
part  with  the  exposed  section.  If  a sample  of  goods  does  not  fade  after  a 
j month’s  normal  exposure  to  sunlight,  it  is  called  sunfast;  if  it  fades 
|within  a week,  the  dye  is  called  fugitive. 

Finishing  Processes.  All  sorts  of  finishing  processes  are  carried  on  to 
make  textiles  more  attractive  and  wearable.  The  label  is  sometimes  a 
help  in  judging  the  permanency  of  a finish.  New  crush-resistant  finishes, 
'used  on  linens  and  rayons  that  ordinarily  crease  easily,  are  said  to  with- 
stand laundering  and  dry  cleaning.  Cottons  are  sized  with  mucilage, 
China  clay,  or  starch,  all  of  which  are  removable  by  laundering.  A good 
I label  will  mention  whether  there  is  sizing  in  the  goods.  Sizing  up  to  2 
iper  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  goods  is  permissible  but  not  desirable,  as  it 
jis  usually  used  to  obscure  defects. 

! Fine  linens  are  almost  always  bleached  on  grass  by  the  sun.  Other 
fabrics,  including  some  linens,  are  boiled  in  caustic  soda  and  then  treated 
with  bleaching  powder.  This  does  not  necessarily  injure  the  fabric,  but 
prolonged  chemical  bleaching  may  weaken  it. 

Waterproofing  is  accomplished  by  applying  suitable  chemicals  to 
fabrics  to  make  them  resist  water.  Waterproofed  materials  should  be 
laundered  only  if  special  directions  are  given.  They  will  not  withstand 
ordinary  dry  cleaning,  but  new  processes  of  laundering  and  dry  clean- 
ing are  being  developed. 

Other  Finishes.  There  are  many  finishes  for  textiles,  like  the  fol- 
lowing: 
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Beetling Making  crinkled 

Fireproofing Making  fire  resistant 

Gassing Singeing  cotton  cloth  to  remove  fuzz 

Lacquering Giving  luster 

Mercerizing Adding  luster  and  strength  to  cottons 

Making  moire Putting  goods  through  rollers  to  give  watered  effect 

Mothproofing Adding  chemicals  to  make  goods  moth  resistant 

Napping Roughing  goods  to  give  them  a downy  or  hairy  surface 

Oiling Covering  defects  or  making  waterproof 

Pigmentizing Making  rayon  fabrics  dull 

Rubber  coating Waterproofing 

Sanforizing Shrinking 

Tentering Stretching  and  straightening  edges  of  cloth 


Testing  for  colorfastness.  This  machine,  called  a 
Launder-O-Meter,  is  a device  in  which  the  colorfast- 
ness is  checked.  The  samples  of  materials  in  the  jars 
are  washed  by  standard  methods  and  a comparison  is 
made  with  an  unwashed  swatch  (samples  of  cloth). 
Any  bleeding  (running  of  colors)  that  may  take  place 
during  this  operation  is  noted  and  the  degree  to 
which  this  may  affect  other  fibers  is  measured. 


Colorfastness  and 
Shrinkage.  The  Bureau  of 
Standards  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Com- 
merce has  set  up  tests  to 
determine  resistance  to 
sunlight,  perspiration,  and 
dry  cleaning.  The  results 
of  these  tests  are  shown  on 
labels  of  the  better  types. 
One  expert  advises  wear- 
ing a sample  of  fabric  in 
the  sole  of  the  shoe  to  test 
its  perspiration-resisting 
characteristics.  Fastness  to 
laundering  can  be  tested, 
of  course,  by  washing  and 
ironing  a sample.  It  is  espe- 
cially important  to  dis- 
cover dyes  that  “crock”  or 
rub  off.  It  is  impossible  to 
make  all  these  tests,  how- 
ever, and  one  must  there- 
fore depend  on  the  labels. 

Almost  all  fabrics  shrink 
after  they  are  washed  or 
dampened  with  water. 
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They  may  be  shrunk  before  selling;  labels  then  state  that  the  goods 
will  not  shrink  more  than  a certain  percentage  of  their  weight.  Since 
June,  1938,  by  order  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  amount  of 
shrinkage  left  in  the  fabric  must  be  mentioned  if  it  is  claimed  to  be 
“preshrunk.”  About  1 per  cent  of  the  remaining  shrinkage  is  considered 
the  minimum  attainable. 

Common-Sense  Principles.  The  general  buying  rule  for  fabrics  is, 
“Look  for  the  label.”  In  case  the  labeling  is  not  adequate,  it  is  a good 
idea  before  looking  at  fabrics  to  list  the  qualities  you  want  them  to 
have. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 


fabric 

artifically 

tensile 

alpaca 


Words  to  Study  and  Use 

cashmere 

mohair 

rayon 

textiles 


mucilage 

porous 

mercerizing 

sanforizing 


Study  Guides  and  Review  Questions 
What  are  fabrics? 

How  is  tensile  strength  determined? 

What  is  desirable  tensile  strength  for  cotton  fabrics? 

Of  what  value  is  thread  count? 

Describe  the  three  basic  weaves. 

How  are  cheaper  velvets  woven? 

Why  should  the  buyer  know  the  weave? 

Explain  the  difference  between  fast  color  and  sunfast. 

What  information  should  be  included  on  a good  label  for  fabrics? 
Name  several  finishes  for  textiles. 


Social-Business  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  Why  are  fibers  an  important  factor  in  selecting  fabrics? 

2.  What  weaves  would  you  select  for  work  clothes?  For  a party  dress?  For 
a tablecloth? 

3.  Suppose  the  choice  of  only  one  weave  for  all  fabrics  were  given  to  you. 
Which  would  you  choose  and  why? 

4.  How  did  the  housewife  choose  her  fabrics  in  olden  times? 

5.  Discuss  the  importance  for  the  buyer  of  hospital  supplies  of  knowing 
about  the  various  weaves  and  finishes  of  fabrics. 
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CONSUMER  PROBLEMS  AND  PROJECTS 

(If  you  are  using  the  Workbook  designed  to  accompany  this 
text , fill  in  the  prepared  blank  forms  for  these  problems .) 

23.  Fabric  Selection 

Select  or  copy  four  labels,  or  interview  your  mother  or  some  neighbor; 
then  make  up  a chart  classifying  information  on  cotton,  linen,  wool,  and 
rayon  as  follows:  (1)  intended  for  what  use;  (2)  wearing  qualities;  (3)  fiber 
content;  (4)  how  is  it  made;  (5)  how  to  launder;  (6)  how  to  iron;  and  (7)  how 
to  care  for  it. 

23.  Consumer  Mathematics 

1 . The  sixty-three  members  of  the  senior  class  plan  to  wear  ribbon  badges  on 
Alumni  “home-coming”  day.  Each  badge  is  8 inches  long.  How  many  yards  of 
ribbon  will  be  required  to  supply  the  entire  class  with  badges? 

2.  The  football  committee  of  the  Valley  High  School  bought  blanket  ma- 
terial 7 feet  wide  at  $3  a yard,  for  blankets  for  the  football  squad.  The  home- 
economics  classes  bound  the  blankets  at  a cost  of  8 cents  a foot  for  binding  ma- 
terials. The  blankets  were  bound  on  all  four  sides,  and  1 yard  of  additional 
binding  material  was  necessary  for  turning  in  and  finishing  on  the  entire  job. 
The  finished  blankets  were  7 feet  square.  What  was  the  total  cost  of  the  blankets 
for  twenty  players? 

3.  George  bought  three  shirts  at  a special  sale.  Shirts  selling  regularly  at  $2.50 
were  reduced  to  $1.75  for  the  sale.  What  was  the  percentage  of  saving  based  on 
the  regular  price? 

4.  On  Mr.  King’s  first  day  of  selling  woolen  yardage,  his  sales  book  listed 
these  items: 

$10.50  $7.85  $25.32  $112.46 

3.75  5.57  5.78  8.26 

What  were  his  total  sales?  In  addition  to  his  salary,  he  received  2 per  cent 
commission.  What  was  the  amount  of  his  commission? 

Section  2.  Cotton,  Linen,  Wool,  and  Silk 

Characteristics  of  Cotton.  The  fluffy  white  fiber  of  the  cotton  plant 
is  the  substance  that  has  commercial  value.  The  fibers  are  from  \ inch  to 
2 inches  in  length  and  can  be  twisted  into  strong  threads  and  then  woven 
into  fabrics.  Textiles  made  from  cotton  are  durable,  usually  are  easy  to 
launder,  and  are  comfortable  to  wear.  Cotton  is  used  either  alone  or 
mixed  with  other  fibers.  Cotton  clothing  is  worn  for  almost  all  occasions, 
such  as  working  on  a farm  or  in  a shop,  going  to  school,  taking  a trip,  and 
even  for  dress  occasions. 
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There  are  several  kinds  of  cotton:  Sea  Island,  grown  on  islands  off  the 
coast  of  Georgia  and  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  United  States,  has  the 
longest  and  finest  fiber  but  has  become  almost  extinct;  Egyptian,  origi- 
nally from  Egypt  but  now  cultivated  as  a type  of  American  Egyptian 
cotton  under  the  names  of  Pima  and  Durango ; Acola  is  another  long- 
staple  variety  that  has  been  developed  in  several  states;  Benders,  Peeler, 
and  Allen  varieties  are  characteristic  of  the  New  Orleans  or  Delta  area; 
Texas  cotton,  or  Texas  crop,  is  firm  and  strong  and  is  in  great  demand; 
upland  cotton  is  the  name  for  most  American  cotton  and  is  sometimes 
called  the  American  crop. 

The  tensile  strength  of  cotton  is  low  unless  the  yarns  are  tightly 
twisted.  Cotton  fiber  has  a natural  twist  that  makes  it  easy  to  spin  it  into 
yarn  or  thread.  The  elasticity  is  less  than  that  of  wool,  which  means  that 
cotton  goods  crease  or  wrinkle  easily.  Cotton  is  a better  conductor  of 
heat  than  wool  or  silk  but  poorer  than  rayon  or  linen;  consequently, 
loosely  woven  cottons  provide  cool  clothing.  Cotton  absorbs  moisture 
equal  to  5 to  10  per  cent  of  its  weight. 

Cotton  is  mercerized  by  treating  it  with  a diluted  solution  of  lye  and 
then  stretching  it.  This  makes  the  fibers  shiny  and  strong.  Among  the 
new  finishes  are  the  permanent  starchless  and  the  crease-resistant  ones. 

Kinds  of  Weaves.  Cotton  is  woven  into  many  kinds  of  cloth,  such  as 
denim,  pique,  and  poplin  for  coats  and  suits;  lightweight  calico,  cham- 
bray,  dimity,  gingham,  lawn,  organdy,  percale,  poplin,  ratine,  swiss,  and 
voile  for  dresses;  broadcloth,  khaki,  madras,  percale,  Palm  Beach  cloth, 
gabardine,  and  seersucker  for  shirts  and  summer  suits. 

Testing  Cotton.  As  cotton  is  our  cheapest  and  most  plentiful  fiber,  it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  test  it  for  imitations.  However,  cotton  fabrics  may 
be  tested  for  excessive  sizing  that  is  applied  to  disguise  poor  weaving. 
If  there  is  much  sizing,  the  goods  may  be  crisp  and  glossy  when  new,  but 
may  be  sleazy  and  dull  after  laundering.  To  test  for  sizing,  rub  the  goods 
briskly  between  the  fingers.  Any  excess  sizing  will  come  out  of  the 
fabric  in  powder  form.  To  test  the  weaving,  run  a needle  back  and  forth 
between  the  threads.  If  the  threads  separate  and  do  not  return  to  their 
original  position  when  the  cloth  is  pulled  in  several  directions,  the 
material  will  not  wear  well.  As  cotton  must  be  laundered,  the  better  test 
is  to  wash  a sample  and  judge  by  its  appearance  after  washing. 

Linen.  Linen  is  made  of  the  best  fibers  of  the  flax  plant.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that,  though  Irish  linens  are  made  in  Ireland,  only  a small 
quantity  of  the  flax  is  grown  there.  So  much  work  must  be  done  to  pre- 
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pare  flax  fibers  for  weaving  that  good  linen  fabrics  are  never  inexpensive. 
When  the  flax  stalks  begin  to  turn  yellow  at  the  base,  they  are  pulled 
up,  rippled  through  an  iron  comb  to  remove  seeds  and  bolls,  placed  in 
water  until  the  outer  covering  has  retted  (rotted)  off,  then  hackled,  or 
combed.  The  1 8-inch  fibers  are  used  for  the  better  fabrics,  and  the  short 
tow  fibers  for  cheaper  materials  that  do  not  have  the  durability  of  fine 
linen. 

Characteristics  of  Linen.  Linen  fibers  are  round  and  transparent.  Un- 
der the  microscope,  they  have  joints  like  those  of  bamboo.  The  natural 
color  is  yellowish  white  or  gray,  but  the  best  linens  are  bleached  white 
in  the  sun.  Linen  is  stronger  than  cotton.  It  absorbs  about  the  same 
amount  of  moisture  as  cotton  but  more  quickly;  it  also  dries  faster. 
Having  little  elasticity,  linen  crushes  easily  unless  it  is  given  a crease- 
resistant  finish  with  resin.  It  is  a good  conductor  of  heat;  therefore  linen 
clothing  is  cool.  Though  prized  for  its  silky  luster,  linen  is  difficult  to 
dye  because  of  the  hardness  of  the  fiber;  but  it  is  easy  to  launder.  The 
consumer  should  remember  that  good  linen  is  crisp  and  cool  to  the 
touch  in  contrast  to  cotton. 

Linen  Weaves.  A high  thread  count  and  firm,  balanced  weave  are  im- 
portant items  to  look  for  in  selecting  linens.  The  firmness  and  balance 
of  the  weave  may  be  judged  by  holding  the  goods  up  to  a strong  light. 
There  are  several  characteristic  weaves  of  linen:  (1)  crash,  both  coarse 
and  fine;  (2)  handkerchief  linens;  (3)  damask,  duck,  book,  and  airplane 
cloths;  and  (4)  the  compact,  firm  weave  used  for  printed  draperies. 

Substitute  for  Linen.  Ramie , the  best  substitute  for  flax,  is  the  fiber 
of  a shrub  grown  in  the  East  Indies,  India,  China,  and  Egypt.  Though 
strong  and  lustrous,  it  is  coarser  and  cheaper  than  linen.  Ramie,  some- 
times called  grass  cloth,  has  proved  to  be  quite  satisfactory  for  the  heavier 
materials. 

Test  for  Linen.  Because  linen  is  an  expensive  fabric,  it  has  many  imi- 
tations. Some  buyers  can  recognize  linen  by  its  characteristic  odor.  The 
best  way  to  identify  linen  is  by  examination  with  a microscope;  the  fibers 
resemble  bamboo,  whereas  cotton  fibers  appear  like  twisted  ribbons. 
Linen  burns  with  a flash  and  the  results  are  similar  to  those  from  burn- 
ing cotton,  except  that  the  burned  ends  are  smooth  and  not  frayed  or 
irregular  as  with  cotton. 

Oil  and  ink  tests  are  undesirable  to  use  on  fine  linens.  Water  will  pro- 
duce a translucent  spot  on  linen  and  an  opaque  spot  on  cotton;  it  is  ab- 
sorbed more  slowly  into  cotton  than  into  linen.  There  are  so  many  mix- 
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tures  of  cotton  and  linen  and  so  many  new  finishes  that  these  tests  are  not 
always  conclusive.  Even  experts  find  it  difficult  to  identify  certain 
textiles  without  several  laboratory  tests. 

As  it  takes  more  strength  to  break  linen  than  cotton  threads,  one  of 
the  best  tests  is  to  unravel  lengthwise  and  crosswise  fibers  from  a sample 
supposed  to  be  linen  and  one  known  to  be  cotton,  and  to  break  them. 
Broken  ends  of  cotton  are  brushlike,  while  ends  of  linen  are  usually 
long  and  pointed. 

Wool.  Wool  is  the  fleece  or  hair  taken  from  the  following  animals: 
Isheep,  alpaca,  camel,  Cashmere  and  angora  goats,  and  llama  (vicuna). 
[Wool  is  a fiber  of  many  cells  joined  together.  Each  strand  is  covered  with 
(Scales  that  felt  and  twist  easily,  a quality  accounting  for  the  desirability 
iof  woolen  fabrics.  These  characteristics  make  wool  difficult  to  wash 
without  shrinking,  as  the  fibers  tend  to  mat  down,  or  felt,  and  thus  to 
jshrink  the  goods.  Wool  absorbs  moisture  readily — 10  to  15  per  cent  of 
its  weight — and  loses  it  slowly.  It  protects  the  body  from  both  heat  and 
[cold  because  it  holds  air  in  its  fibers,  making  an  insulation  for  the  body. 
Wool  has  also  two  other  qualities  very  desirable  for  clothing — elasticity 
and  resilience.  Woolen  garments  such  as  sweaters  can  be  pulled  and 
Istretched  into  shape.  A wrinkled  woolen  garment  will  usually  regain  its 
Original  shape  and  lose  its  wrinkles  if  hung  up  carefully  after  wearing. 

Manufacture  of  Wool.  There  are  so  many  differences  in  wool  that  the 
iconsumer  has  difficulty  in  recognizing  them.  Virgin  wool  is  wool  that  is 
lused  in  yarn  or  fabrics  for  the  first  time.  Reworked  or  shoddy  wool  is 
jwool  that  has  previously  been  spun  and  woven  into  textiles  that  may  or 
may  not  have  been  worn.  Remnants  of  new  fabrics,  old  clothing,  rags, 
land  rugs  make  up  reworked  wool  after  they  have  been  cleaned  and  torn 
;to  shreds  in  the  garnetting  process.  Wool  fibers  pulled  out  in  this  way 
jare  spun  and  woven  into  new  fabrics.  Because  of  the  rough  treatment 
and  the  breaking  of  the  fibers,  however,  these  goods  will  not  wear  so 
jlong  as  those  made  from  virgin  wool  and  are  therefore  cheaper.  It  is  al- 
jmost  impossible  to  determine  the  proportion  of  virgin  and  reworked 
wool  in  any  sample;  therefore  the  customer  must  depend  on  the  honesty 
jof  the  manufacturer  in  stating  these  facts  on  the  label.  A garment  may 
be  labeled  “All  Wool,”  and  that  may  be  true;  but  it  may  be  made  of  re- 
I worked  wool. 

Wool  Weaves.  Fabrics  made  of  wool  are  classified  according  to  weave 
| as  worsteds  or  woolens.  Worsteds  are  made  from  carded  and  combed 
I long  woolen  fibers  tightly  spun,  smoothly  woven,  and  hard  to  the  touch. 
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The  weave  is  more  pronounced  than  in  woolens  and  is  used  largely  for 
suitings.  Woolens , less  tightly  spun  and  made  of  shorter  fibers,  are 
softer  and  fluffier  in  texture  and  usually  have  a napped,  or  wooly,  sur- 
face. 

The  most  commonly  used  woolen  fabrics  include  the  following: 
broadcloth , a good-quality  fabric  with  a smooth,  fine-napped  surface  re- 
sulting from  a twill  weave;  cheviot,  a rough,  heavy  fabric  that  was  first 
made  of  worsted  yarns  in  Scotland;  chinchilla,  a soft,  heavy,  napped 
fabric  used  for  overcoats;  serge,  a smooth-finish  worsted  fabric  of  twill 
weave;  cashmere,  a soft,  lightweight,  twilled  fabric  of  Cashmere-goat 
hair;  covert  cloth,  a durable  twill  weave,  usually  of  tan  color,  used  for 
suits  and  riding  habits;  flannel,  a lightweight,  loosely  woven  material 
used  for  sportswear  and  children’s  clothing;  poplin,  a fine-corded  weave; 
and  tweed,  a rough,  twilled  fabric. 

Tests  for  Wool.  One  of  the  simplest  tests  is  to  crease  a piece  of  the 
fabric  crosswise  and  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  material.  Good  wool  will 


Left:  Acetate  rayon  usually  melts  as  it  blazes.  The  fabric  curls  and  fuses  into  an  irregular 
black  residue.  Right:  Wool  burns  slowly  and  leaves  a black,  irregular,  crisp  ash. 


not  crease  easily;  cotton,  rayon,  or  shoddy  will.  The  breaking  test  can  be 
applied  to  one  thread  taken  from  the  fabric  under  consideration;  such  a 
test  is  convenient  but  not  very  scientific.  The  piece  of  yarn  should  be  a 
foot  long  and  untwisted.  When  broken,  the  wool  fibers  are  crinkly  and 
shaggy. 

The  burning  test  is  a fairly  good  one,  as  wool  burns  with  an  odor  like 
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that  of  burning  hair;  it  bubbles  while  burning  slowly  but  ceases  to  burn 
when  the  flame  is  removed.  It  leaves  black,  somewhat  sticky  beads  that 
are  brittle  and  irregular.  The  sulphuric  acid  test  detects  whether  cotton 
or  rayon  has  been  used  in  warp  or  filling.  If  a small  sample  of  fabric  is 
treated  with  a 2 per  cent  solution  of  hot  sulphuric  acid,  then  covered 
with  a piece  of  paper  and  ironed,  any  cotton  or  rayon  in  the  sample  will 
become  charred;  the  wool  will  remain.  If  a sample  is  boiled  in  a cup  of 
water  containing  a tablespoon  of  lye,  the  wool  will  dissolve  and  leave 
the  cotton. 

Label  Regulations  for  Wool.  The  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards 
has  set  up  standards  for  the  labeling  of  wool  sold  in  retail  stores.  All 
wool  products  sold  in  interstate  commerce  must  be  labeled  as  to  fiber 
j content.  When  retailers  advertise  fabrics,  the  fibers  must  be  identified. 
| The  requirements  for  labels  are  that  the  statements,  “100  Per  Cent 
Wool,”  “All  Wool,”  or  “Pure  Wool”  must  mean  100  per  cent  wool,  al- 
though 2 per  cent  leeway  is  allowed.  “Wool,”  “Woolen,”  or  “Worsted” 
must  mean  at  least  95  per  cent  wool.  For  mixed  goods,  the  percentage 
of  wool  must  be  stated;  “5  Per  Cent  Wool”  is  hardly  enough  to  influence 
! the  quality  of  any  goods;  but  no  statement  of  the  quality  of  wool  is  re- 
tquired,  merely  the  quantity.  You  must  remember  that  “all  wool”  may 
be  made  of  shoddy. 

Silk.  Silk  is  a luxury  product  obtained  from  two  sources:  cultivated 
I and  wild  silkworms.  The  cultivated  silk  is  considered  better  than  the 
| wild,  or  tussah,  variety  because  it  is  finer  and  of  better  quality.  There  are 
jtwo  types  of  cultivated  silk:  (1)  thread  silk,  made  of  long  fibers  taken 
, from  the  cocoons  before  the  moth  has  broken  its  way  out,  and  (2)  spun 
' silk,  made  up  of  short  lengths  from  broken  cocoons.  Wild  silk  is  coarser 
than  the  cultivated,  but  it  is  durable  and  strong.  Its  color  is  usually 
j brown  or  tan;  it  is  seldom  dyed. 

Pure  silk  or  pure  dye  silk  is  that  which  is  free  from  other  fibers,  such 
| as  rayon,  cotton,  or  wool;  but  it  may  not  be  free  from  other  kinds  of 
adulteration.  The  International  Silk  Guild,  a trade  organization,  issues 
a label  for  “pure  silk.”  Any  fabric  manufacturer  may  use  this  label  if  he 
agrees  to  meet  the  standards  or  regulations.  Pure  dye  silk  is  supposed  to 
come  up  to  the  standards  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Weighted  or  loaded  silk  is  produced  by  dipping  the  silk  in  a bath  of 
metallic  salts,  such  as  iron,  lead,  or  tin.  The  weighting  gives  more  body 
! and  luster  to  the  fabric,  but  weighted  silk  tends  to  deteriorate,  shrink, 
and  tear  more  easily  than  pure  silk. 
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Tests  for  Silk.  Weighted  silk  wrinkles  more  easily  than  pure  silk  and 
has  a tendency  to  split  when  folded  lengthwise.  Pure  silk  will  dissolve 
in  a 50  per  cent  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid;  it  can  also  be  dissolved 
by  boiling  in  a 5 per  cent  solution  of  lye.  Burning  tests  for  silk  are  good 
ones  as  the  accompanying  illustrations  show. 


Left:  Pure-dye  silk  burns  with  a small  flame  leaving  an  ash  in  the  form  of  small,  shiny  black 
balls  along  the  burned  edge  of  the  fabric.  Right:  Weighted  silk  burns  without  a visible 
flame,  but  the  material  chars  and  leaves  an  ash  that  retains  the  form  of  the  original  fabric. 


Common-Sense  Principles.  The  intelligent  shopper  should  insist  on 
knowing  what  he  is  getting  for  his  money.  It  is  no  economy  to  consider 
only  the  least  expensive  goods  if  these  are  likely  to  shrink,  fade,  or  wear 
out  in  a short  time.  Always  check  fabrics  for  contents,  manufacture,  and 
durability.  But  always  read  the  labels. 

Words  to  Study  and  Use 

sizing  translucent 

tensile  felt 

flax  resilience 

opaque  shoddy 

Study  Guides  and  Review  Questions 

1.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  cotton  that  make  it  desirable? 

2.  Name  some  of  the  newer  finishes  that  add  to  the  desirable  features 
of  cotton  goods. 

3.  How  may  sizing  in  cotton  goods  be  detected? 

4.  Why  are  good  linens  expensive? 

5.  What  type  of  fibers  are  used  in  the  cheaper  linens? 


bolls 

spin 

elasticity 

carded 
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6.  How  does  linen  appear  under  the  microscope? 

7.  Describe  one  test  for  linen. 

8.  What  is  the  first  difference  between  woolens  and  worsteds? 

9.  Explain  two  of  the  tests  for  wool. 

10.  Differentiate  between  thread  and  spun  silk;  between  pure  and 
i weighted  silk. 

Social-Business  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  Of  what  value  is  a knowledge  of  the  expected  cotton  harvest  to  the 
designer  of  women’s  summer  sport  clothes? 

2.  If  flax  could  no  longer  be  grown,  what  materials  might  be  substituted 
i for  linen,  and  how  could  the  consumer  be  educated  to  accept  these  sub- 
| stitutes? 

j 3.  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  using  wool  for  men’s 
I shirts,  women’s  stockings,  outdoor  sleeping  bags,  and  underwear? 
j 4.  In  what  ways  may  paper  be  used  as  a substitute  for  napkins,  handker- 
chiefs, and  towels? 

j 5.  Discuss  the  desirability  of  having  classes  for  consumers  in  which 
j characteristics  and  finishes  of  materials  are  taught,  as  compared  with  a plan 
i of  complete  labeling  of  wool  fabrics  by  manufacturers. 

CONSUMER  PROBLEMS  AND  PROJECTS 

(If  you  are  using  the  Workbook  designed  to  accompany  this 
text,  fill  in  the  prepared  blank  forms  for  these  problems.) 

24.  Cotton,  Linen,  and  Wool 

a.  Make  a chart  four  columns  wide,  heading  the  columns  as  follows: 
Cotton,  Appearance,  Used  for  What,  Facts  from  Users.  Then  enter  the 

i following  cottons  in  the  first  column:  corduroy,  denim,  pique,  poplin,  calico, 
i|  chambray,  dimity,  gingham,  lawn,  organdy,  percale,  ratine,  swiss,  voile, 
1 marquisette,  broadcloth,  khaki,  madras,  Palm-Beach  cloth,  gabardine,  and 
seersucker.  Then  fill  in  the  following  three  columns,  using  a few  words  to 
describe  or  define  each  fabric. 

b.  Make  a similar  chart  for  linens,  but  write  the  following  in  the  first 
column:  handerkerchief  linen,  damask,  duck,  book,  airplane,  and  ramie. 
Then  fill  in  the  remaining  columns. 

c.  Make  another  similar  chart  for  wool,  and  write  the  following  in  the 
first  column:  broadcloth,  cheviot,  chinchilla,  cashmere,  covert,  flannel,  pop- 
lin, and  tweed.  Then  fill  in  the  remaining  columns. 

24.  Consumer  Mathematics 

1.  A dealer  sold  250  pairs  of  blankets  to  a college,  for  use  in  the  girls’  dormi- 
tory. He  said  they  were  all  wool,  but  in  reality  they  were  made  entirely  of  cotton. 
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If  cotton  blankets  sell  for  $5.95  a pair,  how  much  more  would  the  college  have 
to  pay  for  all-wool  blankets  selling  for  $12.95  a pair? 

2.  The  following  remnants  were  offered  at  15  per  cent  discount:  one  10-yard 
remnant  of  acetate  rayon,  $3.95;  one  8|-yard  remnant  of  spun  rayon,  $6.70; 
one  2-yard  remnant  of  silk  chiffon,  $4.  What  was  the  selling  price  of  each?  Of 
all? 

3.  A new  fabric  was  perfected.  It  was  composed  of  the  following:  rayon,  70 
per  cent;  silk,  5 per  cent;  cotton,  10  per  cent;  cellophane,  15  per  cent.  What 
would  be  the  cost  of  each  substance  if  the  completed  fabric  cost  the  manu- 
facturer $1.05  per  yard? 

4.  A customer  discovered  some  fine  muslin  for  39  cents  a yard.  She  decided  to 
buy  as  much  as  she  could  for  $5  as  she  wished  to  have  a supply  on  hand.  How 
many  yards  did  she  purchase? 

Section  3.  Synthetic  Fabrics 

Characteristics  of  Rayon.  Rayon,  nitrocellulose  or  artificial  silk,  may 
be  made  in  any  length  because  it  is  spun  continuously.  The  fibers  are 
very  shiny,  but  are  duller  when  twisted.  The  average  rayon  is  about  one- 
third  as  strong  as  silk  and  may  have  a tendency  to  pull  out  at  the  seams; 
it  loses  strength  when  wet  but  regains  it  when  dry;  it  absorbs  moisture 
quickly  but  dries  slowly.  Rayon  is  neither  elastic  nor  resilient  when  dry; 
when  wet,  it  may  be  stretched  and  will  retain  the  stretched  form.  White 
rayon  will  not  turn  yellow  when  laundered.  All  rayon  crushes  easily  un- 
less treated  with  a crease-resistant  finish. 

Rayon  is  a relatively  cheap  fiber  because  it  is  made  of  wood  pulp  or 
cotton  linters — a very  short  fiber  left  on  the  seeds  after  ginning.  The 
fibers  cost  about  one-third  as  much  as  silk,  require  no  carding  or  comb- 
ing, and  are  ready  for  weaving  almost  immediately  after  they  are  spun. 

Manufacture  of  Rayon.  Four  processes  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
rayon  are:  nitrocellulose,  viscose,  cuprammonium,  and  acetate.  Nitro- 
cellulose is  the  oldest;  viscose  is  the  cheapest;  cuprammonium  is  used  to 
a limited  extent;  and  cellulose-acetate  is  the  most  widely  used.  In  all 
these  processes,  the  thick  or  viscous  solutions  are  forced  through  a fun- 
nel, or  spinerette,  making  filaments  or  fibers,  which  are  hardened  and 
later  twisted  into  thread. 

Spun  Rayon.  Spun  rayon  is  made  from  short  ends  of  rayon,  or  from 
waste  pieces  or  short  lengths  cut  for  the  purpose.  These  short  fibers  are 
carded,  combed,  and  spun  into  yarn  or  thread.  The  threads  may  be  made 
into  materials  resembling  woolens,  silks,  or  cottons.  Spun  rayons  are  in- 
between  fabrics,  neither  heavy  nor  light.  They  are  mixed  with  worsted 
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for  men’s  year-round  suits,  and  with  cotton  for  men’s  summer  suits. 
They  are  used  also  in  clothing  for  women  and  girls. 

Tests  for  Rayons.  Cuprammonium  and  viscose  rayons  burn  with  a 
flame  and  odor  similar  to  that  of  burning  paper  and  leave  a white  ash. 
Acetates  usually  melt  as  they  burn  and  leave  a charred  bead  as  residue. 
The  odor  of  burning  acetate  is  similar  to  that  of  vinegar. 

Care  of  Rayons.  It  is  best  to  follow  the  directions  on  the  labels  for  the 
care  of  rayons.  Rayons  should  be  washed  in  lukewarm  water  and  mild 
soap  and  squeezed  out.  They  should  be  rolled  in  a Turkish  towel  to  re- 
move all  the  moisture  possible  (hanging  to  dry  in  sunshine  is  harmful) 

1 and  ironed  while  damp  with  a warm  iron.  If  you  use  a hot  iron  on  a 
piece  of  rayon  acetate,  the  goods  may  melt  and  disintegrate;  sometimes 
| they  shrivel  up  and  fall  to  pieces. 

If  you  know  the  type  of  rayon  of  which  your  garment  is  made,  tell  the 
I dry  cleaner  so  he  can  select  the  proper  cleaning  fluids,  like  acetone  or 
' chloroform.  Inasmuch  as  he  cannot  make  tests  on  your  clothes,  you 
| should  discuss  your  good  fabrics  with  him  before  cleaning. 

Government  Regulations  for  Rayon  Labels.  Manufacturers  are  not 
required  by  the  Government  to  state  on  the  labels  whether  the  rayon  is 
acetate — a fact  that  the  consumer  should  know  in  order  to  have  the  goods 
cleaned  successfully.  The  Government  recommends,  but  does  not  re- 
quire, that  labels  give  directions  for  care  and  cleaning  of  rayon. 

Synthetic  Fibers.  There  are  many  synthetic  materials  that  can  be 
woven  into  fabrics,  such  as  nylon,  aralac,  lanital,  spun  glass,  and  lastex. 
Nylon  is  made  of  coal  tar,  air,  and  water;  it  is  not  only  a good  substitute 
for  silk,  but  is  many  times  as  strong.  It  seems  to  be  especially  desirable 
for  stockings.  Lanital  and  aralac  are  made  of  skimmed  milk  and  re- 
semble a wool-like  textile.  Glass  fiber  (spun  glass)  produces  a beautiful, 
transparently  woven  fabric  used  largely  as  insulating  material  and  for 
curtains.  Lastex  is  woven  rubber,  the  strands  being  covered  with  cotton. 
It  is  not  in  general  use  because  the  price  is  rather  high.  Lastex  yarn  may 
be  made  so  fine  that  it  can  be  woven  into  voiles  and  laces  and  used 
wherever  great  resiliency  is  needed,  because  it  springs  back  into  shape 
when  stretched.  If  lastex  is  used  for  both  warp  and  filling,  the  material 
stretches  both  ways.  Foundation  garments,  bathing  suits,  the  garter  tops 
of  stockings,  and  tops  of  overshoes  have  been  made  of  it.  It  may  be 
washed  and  smoothed  into  shape  and  subjected  to  hard  wear.  Lastex 
thread  may  be  used  on  the  bobbin  of  a sewing  machine  for  gathering  or 
shirring  material. 
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Mixed  Fibers.  The  chief  disadvantage  of  mixed  fabrics  is  that  one 
fiber  is  stronger  than  the  other,  and  the  weak  one  is  worn  away  by  the 
stronger.  Such  wear  is  particularly  noticeable  in  a cord-woven  fabric 
with  heavy  yarns  running  in  one  direction  and  light  ones  in  the  other. 
A fabric  with  heavy  strands  of  cotton  woven  with  lighter  rayon  threads 
will  soon  wear  out.  A cotton-and-rayon  fabric  may  not  prove  durable 
because  it  will  be  laundered  most  likely  as  a cotton  fabric,  and  that  will 
result  in  the  wearing  away  or  disintegration  of  the  rayon. 

After  studying  the  characteristics  of  cotton,  linen,  wool,  silk,  and 
rayon,  you  should  be  able  to  identify  fabrics  woven  from  them.  Different 
fibers  may  be  combined  that  will  appeal  because  of  new  qualities  or  de- 
signs, but  this  is  usually  done  to  stimulate  selling.  Cotton  goods  may  have 
5 per  cent  wool  added  to  them  so  that  they  may  be  sold  as  “part-wool,” 
although  this  small  quantity  of  wool  hardly  improves  the  material. 
Rayon  is  frequently  mixed  with  other  fibers  in  order  to  give  luster  and 
brightness  to  dull  fabrics.  Separate  threads  may  be  pulled  out  and 
identified,  but  this  plan  will  not  work  every  time  because  the  threads 
themselves  may  be  made  of  mixed  fibers.  Only  experts  with  chemical 
laboratories  and  microscopes  can  accurately  identify  fibers  in  mixed 
goods.  You  can  perform  a few  tests  for  yourself;  for  instance,  a sample  of 
so-called  “all-wool”  fabric  may  be  boiled  for  10  to  15  minutes  in  lye  (a 
tablespoonful  to  half  a pint  of  water)  in  which  wool  or  silk  will  dis- 
solve. Any  fibers  left  are  cotton,  rayon,  or  linen. 

Common-Sense  Principles.  Know  your  fibers  well  enough  so  that  you 
can  shop  and  buy  them  with  confidence.  Read  labels  for  complete  de- 
tails. If  in  doubt,  obtain  a sample  for  home  tests.  A little  time  spent  in 
making  some  simple  rules  for  your  buying  of  textiles  will  pay  dividends 
to  you  in  the  long  run. 


nitrocellulose 

cuprammonium 

viscose 

acetates 


Words  to  Study  and  Use 

linters 

spinerette 

filaments 

disintegrate 


shirring 


nylon 

lanital 

lastex 


Study  Guides  and  Review  Questions 


1.  What  is  rayon? 

2.  Enumerate  some  of  the  characteristics  of  rayon. 

3.  Describe  two  processes  for  the  manufacture  of  rayon. 

4.  What  are  some  tests  for  rayon? 
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5.  How  should  rayon  be  laundered  and  cleaned? 

6.  In  what  ways  do  labels  on  rayon  fabrics  help  the  consumer? 

7.  Compare  the  qualities  of  rayon  and  silk. 

8.  Name  several  synthetic  woven  materials. 

9.  What  are  the  advantages  of  some  of  these  new  synthetic  fibers? 

10.  What  are  the  disadvantages  of  mixed  fibers? 

Social-Business  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1 . Why  has  rayon  become  so  popular? 

2.  Compare  the  care  necessary  for  rayon  with  that  for  cotton  or  silk. 

3.  Name  some  of  the  articles  you  would  have  to  do  without  if  it  were 
not  for  rayon  and  nylon. 

4.  Do  you  think  that  synthetic  laboratory  products  will  someday  take 
the  place  of  cotton,  silk,  and  wool?  Why? 

5.  What  kind  of  information  would  you  like  to  see  made  compulsory 
on  labels  for  rayon  and  other  synthetic  fibers? 
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(If  you  are  using  the  Workbook  designed  to  accompany  this 
text,  fill  in  the  prepared  blank  forms  for  these  problems.) 

25.  Synthetic  Fabrics 

Select  or  copy  several  advertisements  and  labels  for  six  garments  made 
of  rayon  and  one  made  of  nylon.  In  addition  try  to  obtain  at  least  one  ad- 
vertisement each  for  lanital,  glass  fiber,  and  lastex.  After  interviews  with 
your  family,  neighbors,  and  dealers,  make  up  a chart,  giving  information 
under  these  headings:  Advertising  Claims,  Uses  or  Directions  for  Use,  Dura- 
bility, and  What  Users  Say. 

25.  Consumer  Mathematics 


F r actions — Subtraction 

When  subtracting  fractions,  just  as  when  adding  fractions,  it  is  necessary  to 
find  the  least  common  denominator  (see  page  48). 

1.  Perform  the  following  subtractions: 


a 

7 

8 

3 

4 


d 


e 

6. 

7 

3 

1 4 


/ g 


2.  Perform  the  following  subtractions  as  indicated  and  reduce  the  fractional 
remainder  difference  to  the  lowest  possible  terms — a whole  number  and  the 
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smallest  fraction  possible.  (Subtract  the  fractions  and  then  subtract  the  whole 


numbers.) 

a 

b 

c 

d 

e 

/ 

g 

10f 

8i 

23f 

34| 

45§ 

56j 

78} 

ji 

Ji 

23f 

13f 

1 A 3 
h16 

37} 

Fractions  are  both  proper  and  improper.  A proper  fraction  is  one  in  which  the 
numerator  is  smaller  than  the  denominator,  like  y,  j,  or  An  improper  fraction 
is  one  in  which  the  denominator  is  smaller  than  the  numerator,  like  ■§-,  y-y. 
Mixed  numbers  may  be  subtracted  by  reducing  them  to  improper  fractions 
before  subtracting.  For  example: 


15f  = 

15* 

15} 

- 6_3  _ 
4 

18  9 
"12 

«i  = 

— 8* 

or 

" 8} 

_ 25  _ 
~ 3 — 

— yy 

7* 

8 9 

1 2 

As  a rule,  the  first  method  is  simpler  and  therefore  more  satisfactory.  If  the 
fraction  in  the  minuend  is  smaller  than  that  in  the  subtrahend,  it  is  necessary  to 
borrow  1 from  the  whole  number.  For  example: 

n=  n=  6f(7-l;f  + t) 

-3f  = — 3§  = -3f 

3*  = 3i 

3.  Subtract: 

a b c 

34^  651y 

23f  45  | 232# 
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OTHER  FABRICS  AND  FURS 
Section  1.  Know  Your  Household  Fabrics 

Household  Fabrics.  Sheets,  pillowcases,  towels,  and  napery  are  usually 
[called  household  linens  even  if  made  of  cotton.  The  material  used  for 
j blankets  and  draperies  is  also  classified  as  household  fabrics. 

Sheets  and  Pillowcases.  The  buying  of  sheets  and  pillowcases  has 
been  such  a problem  that  both  the  Federal  Government  and  the  Ameri- 
can Home  Economics  Association  have  issued  guides  for  buying  such 
! items.  To  give  you  an  idea  how  thoroughly  the  topic  of  sheeting  is 
covered,  the  following  paragraphs  from  a leaflet  issued  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  are  presented: 

I If  you  are  buying  sheeting  by  the  yard,  ravel  out  a yarn,  break  it,  and 
i note  its  strength.  Untwist  the  fibers  and  see  if  they  are  so  short  that  the  yarn 
will  soon  become  fuzzy.  You  will  find  the  cotton  fibers  all  the  way  from  less 
'than  a i/2  inch  to  \i/2  inches  in  length.  You  want  a sheet  with  part  of  the 
! fibers  at  least  1 inch  long.  The  length  of  a fiber  is  often  called  its  “staple.” 
You  will  sometimes  see  a fabric  described  as  made  of  short-,  medium-,  or  long- 
stapled  cotton.  The  better  grades  of  sheeting  are  made  of  medium-  or  long- 
staple  cotton.  . . . 

Notice  what  the  label  on  the  sheet  says  about  sizing  and  whether  it  gives 
the  percentage.  “Pure  finish”  means  the  minimum  amount  of  sizing.  “No 
weighting”  indicates  that  no  heavy  materials,  such  as  china  clay,  were  used. 
Rub  the  fabric  between  your  hands  to  see  if  sizing  comes  out.  If  you  are 
I buying  sheeting  by  the  yard,  take  home  a sample  and  notice  if  its  weight 
or  appearance  changes  a great  deal  when  you  wash  it.  . . . 

Federal  specifications  for  bleached  cotton  sheets  are  requiring  that  the 
minimum  number  of  threads  per  inch  shall  be  74  in  the  warp  and  66  in  the 
; filling.  The  sheets  shall  have  a 1-inch  hem  at  one  end  and  a 3-inch  hem  at 
the  other  or  a 2-inch  hem  at  each  end  as  specified,  and  the  stitches  shall 
I not  be  less  than  14  to  the  inch.  The  minimum  weight  shall  be  4.6  ounces  per 
i square  yard.  The  minimum  breaking  strength  (grab  method)  shall  be  70 
| pounds  in  the  warp  and  70  pounds  in  the  filling.  All  sheets  purchased  are 
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99  or  108  inches  long  (torn  length),  except  the  54-inch  width,  which  is  also 
purchased  in  a 90-inch  length.  The  widths  are  54,  63,  72,  81,  and  90  inches. 


Towels.  Kitchen, 
face,  and  bath  towels 
should  be  selected  on 
the  basis  of  thread 
count,  tensile  strength, 
and  probable  shrink- 
age. The  Government 
specifications  for  bath 
towels  are:  84  warp 
threads,  42  filling 
threads  to  the  inch; 

Sets  of  cotton  place  mats  and  napkins  are  appropriate  for  . 

informal  dining.  They  may  be  inexpensive  but  should  be  anc*  tensile  Strength  Ot 
washable  and  colorfast.  45  pounds  in  the  Warp 

and  40  pounds  in  the 

filling.  A towel  44  inches  by  22  inches  should  weigh  7 ounces.  The 
difficulty  is  that  only  a few  stores  make  it  possible  for  consumers  to 
obtain  such  detailed  information  about  towels. 

Table  Linen  and  Covers.  Cotton,  linen,  and  rayon  are  used  for  table- 
cloths and  napkins.  Unless  your  budget  will  allow  you  to  pay  for  high- 
priced  linen,  a good  quality  of  mercerized  cotton  will  do.  When  buying 
table  linens,  you  should  watch  carefully  for  the  amount  of  sizing,  thread 
count,  and  tensile 
strength.  This  infor- 
mation is  being  pro- 
vided on  the  labels 
by  an  increasing 
number  of  manufac- 
turers. 

Draperies.  The 
buyer  of  draperies  or 
curtains  has  a large 
variety  of  fabrics  and 
styles  from  which  to 
select.  There  are  al- 
most no  standards  to 

use  in  buying  such  Draperies  and  fabrics  help  to  set  the  style  of  a room. 
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items  because  they  are  used  for  decoration  or  some  other  artistic  pur- 
pose. Individual  taste  and  the  amount  of  money  available  are  the  chief 
guides  in  buying  draperies,  which  may  range  from  the  simplest  cre- 
tonne and  chintz  to  the  most  elaborate  brocades  and  brocatels.  Window 
shades  can  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  possible  durability,  color, 
and  whether  the  oil  in  the  sizing  comes  off  easily..  In  cheap  shades, 
cracks  appear  easily  by  rubbing  between  the  thumb  and  finger. 


Handy  Chart  for  Removing  Common  Stains 

Stain 

Fabric 

Directions 

jAcid 

All 

Neutralize  with  baking  soda  or  ammonia. 

Alkali 

All 

Neutralize  with  vinegar. 

Blood 

Cotton,  linen 

Soak  in  cold  water,  then  in  dilute  ammonia;  wash. 

Slood 

Silk,  wool 

Sponge  with  cold  water. 

Butter 

All 

Sponge  with  naphtha  or  with  carbon  tetrachloride. 

Coffee, 

Cotton,  linen 

Pour  boiling  water  over  stain  from  a height  of  two  or 

J chocolate 

three  feet. 

Silk,  wool 

Glycerine,  then  hydrogen  peroxide. 

Fruit 

Cotton,  linen 

If  fresh,  pour  boiling  water  through  stain.  If  stubborn, 
bleach  with  Javelle  water. 

brass 

All 

Sponge  with  alcohol,  then  with  soap  and  water. 

| bum 

All 

Carbon  tetrachloride  or  ether. 

I)  Iodine 

All 

Soak  in  alcohol  or  boil  in  solution  of  sodium  thio- 
sulphate. 

Ink 

Cotton,  linen 

If  fresh,  soap  and  water.  If  dried,  use  bleach,  then  oxalic 
acid,  then  wash;  or  put  in  sweet  milk  and  let  turn  sour. 

!j  Lipstick 

Cotton,  linen 

Rub  with  lard  until  stain  is  soft;  scrape  off  grease  and 
wash  in  hot  suds. 

Mildew 

Cotton,  linen 

Sponge  with  Javelle  water  or  chlorine  bleach. 

|Milk,  cream, 
i ice  cream 

All 

Sponge  with  benzine  or  with  carbon  tetrachloride. 

pil 

All 

Soap  and  water  or  carbon  tetrachloride. 

Paint 

All 

Soap  and  water,  sponge  with  carbon  tetrachloride  or 
with  turpentine  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  stain. 

Perspiration 

All 

Sponge  with  peroxide  and  ammonia;  launder  if  goods 
are  washable. 

Rust 

All 

Oxalic  acid,  rinse  well;  or  spread  with  salt,  moisten  with 
lemon  juice,  and  place  in  sun. 

^Shellac 

All 

Sponge  with  denatured  alcohol. 

Scorch 

All 

If  light,  dampen  and  place  in  sunlight,  or  sponge  with 
hydrogen  peroxide. 

Sugar 

All 

Sponge  with  hot  water. 

Tar 

All 

Moisten  with  carbon  tetrachloride  or  with  benzene; 
scrape  off,  then  sponge  residue  with  same  solvent. 
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Stain 

Fabric 

Directions 

Tea 

Cotton,  linen  Soak  in  borax  solution,  rinse;  or  keep  stain  moist  with 
lemon  juice,  then  expose  to  sun  for  day  or  two. 

Varnish 

All 

Sponge  with  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  benzene. 

Vaseline 

All 

Sponge  fresh  stains  with  carbon  tetrachloride  or  spread 
cornstarch  or  talcum;  let  stand;  then  brush. 

Water  spot 

Silk,  wool 

Hold  in  steam  until  damp;  iron  damp. 

Wax 

All 

Scrape  away;  then  sponge  with  benzene. 

Note:  Rayo 

ns  should  receive  the  same  treatment  as  silk. 

Care  of  Fabrics.  Fabrics  will  give  stauncher  service  with  proper  care, 
such  as  ordinary  cleanliness,  freedom  from  insects  and  injurious  sub- 
stances, and  “rest.”  If  goods  are  washable,  you  should  use  mild  soap; 
keep  delicate  fabrics  from  being  sunburned  or  frozen;  and  press  them 
with  an  iron  that  is  not  too  hot.  If  they  are  not  washable,  they  should  be 
taken  to  a reliable  dry  cleaner  or  cleaned  by  yourself.  It  is  not  economi- 
cal to  buy  fabrics  that  are  not  washable  if  you  expect  to  give  them  daily, 


To  remove  a greasy  stain,  lay 
the  fabric  with  the  stain  face 
down  on  a clean  cloth  or  blot- 
ting paper  and  sponge  the  back 
of  the  stain  with  carbon  tetra- 
chloride, gasoline,  or  benzene. 
Use  a light  brushing  motion  and 
work  from  the  outside  of  the 
stain  toward  the  center.  Change 
the  sponging  pad  when  it  be- 
comes soiled. 
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hard  wear.  It  is  better  to  get  fabrics  of  such  a kind  that  can  be  cleaned 
and  pressed  at  home. 

The  best  way  to  prevent  damage  or  destruction  by  insects  is  by 
thorough  cleanliness.  Woolen  clothing  should  be  brushed  carefully  and 
sunned  before  being  put  away.  Dry  cleaning  is  an  even  better  moth 
preventive.  Naphthalene  (made  in  crystals)  is  the  best-known  material 


Right:  When  a 
grease  or  oil  stain  is 
fresh,  rub  cornstarch, 
talcum,  or  chalk  into 
the  stain.  Any  of 
these  substances  will 
absorb  the  grease  in 
a short  time.  Then 
brush  the  fabric  well. 


Neutralize  fresh  acid  stains  by  hold- 
ing them  in  the  fumes  from  an 
open  bottle  of  ammonia  water.  This 
may  also  restore  the  color. 


ibut  it  must  be  used  in  quantities  large  enough  to  generate  the  gas  that 
ikills  larvae  and  moths.  Cedar  chests  and  mothproofed  bags  are  effective 
provided  no  moths  are  allowed  to  enter.  Some  “moth-killer”  sprays  are 
actually  injurious  to  fabrics,  but  a few  good  ones  are  being  put  out  by 
[reliable  companies.  Spots,  such  as  ink,  may  not  harm  the  fabric,  but 
efforts  to  remove  them  may  be  destructive.  Dry  cleaners  employ  spotters, 
l!or  specialists  in  this  line,  and  it  is  better  to  get  such  expert  help  than  to 
ruin  a garment  by  experimenting  with  spot  and  stain  removers. 

The  chief  danger  arising  from  cleaning  fabrics  at  home  is  the  ex- 
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plosion  of  cleaning  fluids;  home  dry  cleaning  must  therefore  be  done  at 
a distance  from  hot  stoves  and  fires.  In  some  cases,  the  fumes  from  clean- 
ing materials  have  proved  harmful  to  the  user. 


Stains  may  be  removed  from  uncolored  cot- 
tons and  linens  by  using  a bleaching  agent 
such  as  Javelle  water.  Apply  the  bleach 
with  a medicine  dropper;  rinse  quickly  and 
apply  a few  drops  of  diluted  vinegar,  oxalic 
acid,  or  sodium  thiosulphate  (hypo)  to  stop 
the  action  of  the  chlorine.  Rinse  again. 


Woolen  material  becomes  shiny  when  ironed  on  the  right  side.  To 
prevent  this,  a damp  pressing  cloth  should  be  used  and  the  iron  should 
not  be  too  hot.  If  wrinkles  are  not  too  deep,  the  fabric  will  return  to  its 
original  shape  without  pressing  if  the  garments  are  kept  on  hangers  over- 
night. Unless  it  has  been  placed  in  mothproof  bags,  all  woolen  clothing 
should  be  aired  frequently  when  stored;  it  should  be  kept  free  from 


dust  and  moths. 


It  may  seem  strange  to  say  that  clothing  needs  rest;  nevertheless,  every 
article  needs  some  vacation  time.  Some  scientists  have  told  us  that  the 
molecules  in  the  goods  get  out  of  place  and  need  rest  periods  in  order 
to  rearrange  themselves.  Thus,  you  will  get  more  service  out  of  two  pairs 
of  shoes  by  wearing  them  on  alternate  days  than  by  wearing  one  pair 
daily  until  it  is  worn  out;  the  shoes  also  have  a chance  to  dry  out  if  they 
are  not  worn  constantly. 
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Bedding.  Mattresses.  The  materials  used  for  mattress  filling  are  im- 
portant because  health  and  comfort  depend  so  much  on  them.  At  present 
no  Federal  laws  exist  relative  to  bedding,  but  most  of  the  states  have 
laws  prohibiting  the  use  of  secondhand  filling.  The  most  common  fillings 
for  mattresses  are:  hair,  kapok,  cotton,  moss,  or  combinations  of  these 
items.  As  the  filling  of  the  mattress  cannot  be  inspected,  a written  guar- 
antee from  a reliable  dealer  is  your  only  and  best  protection. 

Mattresses  made  of 
the  curled  hair  of  hogs 
land  horses  are  very 
durable  and  resilient  if 
not  too  tightly  packed. 

They  are  more  expen- 
sive than  mattresses 
filled  with  other  mate- 
rials. Kapok  mattresses 
are  filled  with  the  seed 
covering  of  “silk-cot- 
ton” trees  and  are  soft 
and  inexpensive.  If 
they  are  subjected  to 
hard  wear,  there  is  a 
possibility  that  the  ka- 
pok may  disintegrate, 


This  machine  weighing  270  pounds  determines  the  wear- 
ing qualities  of  various  kinds  of  mattresses.  The  springs 
are  continually  pressed  down  from  one  edge  to  the  other 
by  the  rolling  action.  The  height  of  the  mattress  is  meas- 
ured regularly  to  determine  the  strength  and  sagging  qual- 
ities of  the  springs  and  edges.  Later  the  mattress  is  opened 
and  the  condition  of  the  inside  observed. 


J 

j leaving  only  fine  pow- 
der as  a filler.  Cotton  mattresses  are  cheaper  than  hair  mattresses,  but 
j are  very  comfortable  and  durable  if  filled  with  good  cotton.  Striped  or 
| figured  ticking  is  the  substantial  covering  used  for  mattresses  and  pil- 
lows. Inner-spring  mattresses  have  come  into  popularity  during  the  past 
generation.  They  are  constructed  so  that  the  interior  is  made  of  coiled 
springs  with  layers  of  filling  above  and  below. 

Pillows.  Pillows  should  be  soft  and  are  therefore  filled  with  goose, 
I duck,  chicken,  or  down  feathers,  or  with  kapok.  A mixture  of  80  per  cent 
j goose  feathers  and  20  per  cent  down  is  considered  the  most  durable  and 
; comfortable  filling  for  pillows.  A daily  fluffing  and  airing  of  pillows  pro- 
I longs  their  satisfactory  services. 

Blankets.  Blankets  are  important  coverings  for  beds;  they  should  be 
j warm  and  light.  They  are  usually  made  of  wool,  cotton,  or  a mixture  of 
these  fibers.  All-wool  blankets  give  greater  warmth  than  those  of  cotton 
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or  a mixture  of  wool  and  cotton.  The  purchase  of  blankets  can  be  made 
easier  for  buyers  if  labels  state  the  size  in  inches,  percentage  of  wool  and 
cotton,  tensile  strength  of  warp  and  filling,  and  weight  in  pounds. 

Comfortables  or  quilts  covered  with  lightweight,  soft-textured  silk, 
wool,  or  cotton  fabrics,  such  as  Shantung  or  challis,  are  warmer  than 
those  having  mercerized  or  rayon  coverings,  which  are  cold  to  the  touch. 
The  filling  may  be  of  down,  lamb’s  wool,  or  cotton,  as  these  fibers  are 
light  and  give  the  most  warmth. 

Common-Sense  Principles.  Buy  household  linens,  bedding,  and  blan- 
kets by  thread  count  and  label.  Fabrics  for  the  household  are  usually 
purchased  to  last  a long  time;  therefore  it  is  most  important  for  the 
buyer  to  know  the  quality  of  such  articles  and  how  to  care  for  them  in 
order  to  get  maximum  service  and  appearance. 


draperies 

sheeting 

shrinkage 

cretonne 


Words  to  Study  and  Use 
chintz 
brocades 
brocatels 
washable 


naphthalene 

spotters 

kapok 

ticking 


Study  Guides  and  Review  Questions 


1.  What  items  are  usually  included  under  the  heading  of  household 
linens? 

2.  Give  some  high  points  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
guides  relative  to  sheets. 

3.  What  are  some  good  guides  in  buying  table  linen? 

4.  Name  several  fabrics  used  for  draperies. 

5.  Why  do  fabrics  need  rest? 

6.  What  is  the  best  way  to  care  for  woolens? 

7.  Why  is  it  often  dangerous  to  do  dry  cleaning  at  home? 

8.  Give  the  names  of  some  items  used  as  fillings  for  mattresses. 

9.  What  mixture  is  regarded  the  best  filling  for  pillows? 

10.  What  filling  materials  in  comfortables  give  the  greatest  warmth? 


Social-Business  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 


1.  Of  what  value  is  the  knowledge  of  sheets,  pillowcases,  and  towels  to 
the  proprietor  of  a tourist  camp? 

2.  If  the  Federal  Government  and  American  Home  Economics  Associa- 
tion did  not  grade  household  linens,  how  could  the  housewife  ever  be  sure 
of  the  quality  of  goods  she  was  buying? 

3.  What  kind  and  color  of  draperies  would  be  most  suitable  for  a boy’s 
room?  A girl’s  room?  A game  room  or  den?  A modern  kitchen? 
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4.  Contrast  the  bedding  and  mattresses  used  in  Colonial  days  with  those 
of  the  present  day.  Do  you  think  that  people  living  then  slept  as  comfortably 
as  we  do  now? 

5.  Discuss  the  advisability  of  having  carefully  detailed  labels  for  house- 
hold linens,  bedding,  and  blankets.  Would  you  be  willing  to  pay  a little 
more  for  the  accurate  information  on  labels? 


CONSUMER  PROBLEMS  AND  PROJECTS 

(If  you  are  using  the  Workbook  designed  to  accompany  this 
text,  fill  in  the  prepared  blank  forms  for  these  problems.) 

26.  Linens,  Draperies,  and  Bedding 

Select  or  copy  several  labels  or  advertisements  for  linens,  draperies,  or 
bedding. 

Make  a chart  five  columns  wide,  listing  in  the  first  column  the  follow- 
ing items:  Cotton  sheets;  Face  towels;  Bath  towels;  Tablecloths;  Napkins; 
Curtains;  Draperies;  Hair  mattress;  Kapok  mattress;  Cotton  mattress;  Pillow; 
Wool  blankets;  Canton  flannel  blankets;  Comfortables. 

Head  the  remaining  four  columns:  How  to  Recognize;  Directions  for  Use; 
Durability;  How  to  Clean  and  Care  for. 

After  interviews  with  your  family,  neighbors,  and  dealers,  fill  in  the  last 
four  columns  with  the  data  necessary  for  the  items  called  for  in  the  first 
column  as  indicated  in  the  second  paragraph. 

26.  Consumer  Mathematics 

Fractions — Multiplication  and  Division 

Multiplication  of  Fractions.  Multiply  numerators  by  numerators.  Multiply 
denominators  by  denominators.  Reduce  the  result  to  the  lowest  possible  terms. 

2X3 

Example:  f X J = ~ TS  - i 

3X4 

1.  Multiply: 

abed 

13  7 4 

3 5 8 9 

4 2 4 1 

5 3 5 3 

When  multiplying  mixed  numbers,  the  easiest  way  is  to  convert  the  mixed 

numbers  to  improper  fractions  and  then  multiply.  For  example: 

liv?!  — Ivi-il  — i — U 
J-2  ^3  2 ''  3 6 ~ 2 ~ J2 
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2.  Multiply: 

a b c d e 

3f  X 2§  17j  X 3f  33f  X 56j  65j  X 43f  82f  X 8§ 

Division  of  Fractions.  When  dividing  fractions,  invert  the  divisor  and  mul- 
tiply. For  example: 


5 . 1 _ 5 v 

6 ' 2 — 6 A 


1 0 
6 


= If 


3.  Solve  these  problems: 


5.1 
a • 8 ~ 3 

„ L • 3 

e-  5 * 4 


A .7  1 

0.  9 . 4 

/ 5 3 

/■  T2-  • 8 


«■  I - 


1 
2 

„ 1 . 2 
£•8-15 


j 1 5 . 2 

T6  ~ 3 
u 9 2 

T6  * T 


Section  2.  Furs 

Fur.  Pelts,  or  the  hair-covered  skins  of  animals,  are  used  for  many 
articles  of  clothing,  such  as  entire  garments  or  linings,  trimmings,  neck- 
pieces, hats,  and  gloves.  Inasmuch  as  very  little  usable  information  is 
available  on  furs,  the  consumer  should  take  time  to  learn  about  the 
names  and  wearing  qualities  of  each  kind.  Appearance  of  fur  is  no 
criterion  of  its  value;  therefore  the  cautious  consumer  should  know 
about  the  various  devices  used  to  induce  people  to  admire  and  desire  fur 
garments. 

Kinds  and  Qualities  of  Fur.  Furs  are  prized  and  priced  for  several 
reasons:  beauty,  durability,  scarcity,  and  fashionableness.  The  season  in 
which  the  animals  are  trapped  and  the  furs  taken  have  direct  bearing 
upon  their  value.  Fur-bearing  animals  have  thicker  and  more  beautiful 
coats  in  winter  than  in  summer;  nature  also  helps  by  giving  many  ani- 
mals protective  coloring — the  fur,  as  a rule,  becomes  lighter  in  color  it] 
winter,  to  fit  in  with  the  environment.  The  Siberian  ermine,  for  ex- 
ample, becomes  white  in  winter,  whereas  it  is  yellow  or  tan  in  summer 
The  necessity  for  trapping  animals  in  the  winter  season  adds  to  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  the  furs.  Some  good  furs,  such  as  the  chinchilla 
fox,  and  mink  are  raised  on  farms,  although  the  cost  of  maintaining  I 
these  farms  is  high. 

Furs  having  long  guard  hairs  that  protect  soft  inner  hairs,  or  fur  fibers 
wear  better  than  those  from  which  the  stronger  guard  hairs  have  beer 
removed  or  worn  off.  The  description  and  durability  of  furs  are  showr 
in  the  accompanying  chart.  Note  that  the  names  of  furs  often  have  m ! 
similarity  to  those  of  the  animals  from  which  they  came.  Some  fabric  | 
are  woven  to  imitate  fur,  and  in  some  cases  clipped  hair  is  attached  t< 
a fabric. 
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A Guide  to  Furs 


Fur 

Types 

Durability 

Price  Range 

Marten 

Baum;  Stone;  Japanese 

Fair 

Expensive 

Mink 

American;  Japanese;  Kolinsky 

Good 

Expensive 

Sable 

Russian;  American  and  Canadian 

Fair 

Expensive 

Chinchilla 

Poor 

Expensive 

Seal 

Alaska;  Hair;  Tropical 

Good  to  fair 

Moderate  to  expensive 

Ermine 

Siberian;  Canadian;  (“Summer” 
ermine  is  American  weasel) 

Fair 

Moderate  to  expensive 

Fox 

Silver;  Black;  White;  Blue;  Red; 
Cross 

Fair 

Moderate  to  expensive 

Persian  Lamb 

Broadtail;  Krimmer;  Cross 

Good 

Moderate  to  expensive 

1 Leopard 

Good 

Moderate  to  expensive 

1 Skunk 

Natural;  Dyed  * 

Good  to  fair 

Moderate 

Badger 

Canadian;  North  American 

Good 

Moderate 

Fitch 

Yellow;  White 

Good  to  fair 

Moderate 

Muskrat 

Natural;  Hudson  seal-dyed  * 

Good  to  fair 

Moderate 

' Racoon 

Good 

Moderate 

| Nutria 

Natural;  Dyed  * 

Fair 

Moderate 

Beaver 

Canadian;  North  American 

Good 

Moderate 

i Lynx 

Alaska;  Hudson  Bay 

Low 

Moderate 

Opossum 

Natural;  Dyed  * 

Fair 

Moderate  to  low 

Squirrel 

Steel  blue;  Beige;  Brown 

Fair  to  low 

Moderate  to  low 

, Wolf 

Natural;  Dyed;  Bleached  * 

Fair  to  good 

Moderate  to  low 

Pony 

Russian;  Polish 

Fair  to  low 

Moderate  to  low 

| Mouton 

Processed  Lamb 

Fair  to  good 

Low 

1 Rabbit 

Coney;  Lapin 

Fair  to  low 

Low 

* Dying  or  bleaching  of  furs  usually  weakens  their  wearing  qualities  and  are  sometimes 
i done  to  make  cheap  furs  resemble  expensive  ones,  as  seal-dyed  coney;  lynx-dyed  wolf.  How- 
! ever,  blending,  tipping,  or  dying  of  whole  or  parts  of  skins  often  improves  the  colors  of  furs 
and  matches  odd-shaded  skins. 

Manufacturing  and  Finishing  Processes.  Coats  are  made  from  the  furs 
of  small  animals  and  require  that  a large  number  of  skins  be  matched 
and  sewed  together  in  such  a way  that  the  appearance  is  uniform  and 
I not  patchy.  Skilled  labor  is  required  for  every  step,  from  the  tanning  to 
| the  tailoring  process.  Leathering  is  done  to  make  pieces  of  fur  larger 
by  placing  strips  of  leather  between  strips  of  fur.  Dropping  is  a process 
of  making  pieces  of  fur  longer  by  cutting  them  into  strips  and  sewing 
the  strips  into  long,  narrow  pieces  the  length  of  a coat.  The  process  is 
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used  especially  with  mink,  for  the  natural  mink  skin  is  less  than  1 2 
inches  in  length.  Pointing  consists  of  gluing  the  guard  hairs  of  one  kind 
of  fur  on  the  skin  of  another.  Cheaper  fox  furs  are  dyed  and  then 
pointed  to  make  them  resemble  silver  fox.  Real  silver-fox  guards  hairs 
are  black  at  the  root  and  tip;  badger  hairs  are  silver  gray  their  entire 
length.  Blending  is  done  by  brushing  certain  parts  of  a fur  garment  with 
dye  in  order  to  make  all  parts  look  alike.  The  natural  color  of  hair  is  on 
the  inside;  in  dyed  fur,  the  color  is  on  the  outside  and  may,  therefore, 
wear  off. 

Fair-Trade  Practices.  There  are  many  names  for  similar  or  identical 
furs,  and  this  may  confuse  the  consumer.  For  example,  the  common 
rabbit  skin  has  been  sold  under  60  to  100  names.  Several  years  ago, 
members  of  the  fur  industry  joined  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
urging  that  rules  of  fair-trade  practice  be  formulated.  Rules  were  set  up 
relative  to  the  naming  of  furs  on  labels  and  in  advertisements.  Accord- 
ing to  these  rules,  no  fur  may  be  sold  under  the  name  of  any  animal 
other  than  that  from  which  the  fur  was  taken;  no  fur  may  be  sold  under 
the  name  of  a nonexistent  animal.  Reputable  dealers  follow  these  fair- 
trade rules  in  selling  furs. 

Points  on  Buying  Furs.  Too  often,  consumers  do  not  take  the  trouble 
to  know  about  the  rules,  or  they  do  not  read  the  labels,  and  thus  pay 
for  their  own  ignorance.  The  best  protection  is  to  buy  furs  from  a 
reliable  dealer.  Only  experts  can  identify  furs,  and  the  consumer  must 
therefore  depend  on  his  furrier.  It  is  a good  plan  when  buying  furs  to 
insist  on  an  exact  description  of  the  fur  on  the  sales  slip  as  well  as  on  the 
label;  for  instance,  it  should  not  read  “One  fur  coat,”  but  “One  Alaska 
seal  coat.”  You  then  have  the  dealer’s  guarantee  as  well  as  that  of  the 
manufacturer.  If  a coat  had  been  represented  as  the  best  grade  of  beaver, 
the  seller  would  hesitate  to  put  “beaver”  on  his  sales  slip  if  the  coat 
were  only  rabbit  fur  dyed  to  resemble  beaver. 

A good  fur-trimmed  cloth  coat  is  usually  more  desirable  than  a cheap 
fur  coat,  which  will  often  look  shabby  after  a few  wearings.  You  will 
find  it  almost  impossible  to  get  good  fur  trimming  except  on  a good  coat. 
It  is  better  to  get  the  best  quality  of  a cheap  fur  than  the  poorest  quality 
of  an  expensive  fur.  There  are  so  many  facts  to  be  learned  about  furs 
that  it  is  wise  to  consult  a book  on  furs  before  making  an  important 
purchase. 

Cost  of  Furs.  The  purchase  price  of  good  furs  is  high,  and  their  up- 
keep is  also  considerable.  It  is  wise  to  remember  that  the  best  furs  are 
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not  sold  at  bargain  prices;  therefore,  August  fur  sales  do  not  often  in- 
clude significant  reductions  in  really  good  furs.  Fur  coats  range  in  price 
from  a few  dollars  for  imitation  furs  to  thousands  of  dollars  for  chin- 
chilla, ermine,  or  sable. 

Because  of  the  desire  of  consumers  to  get  something  for  little  or  noth- 
ing, some  rackets  in  the  selling  of  furs  have  come  to  light.  They  usually 
consist  of  misrepresentations  as  to  the  kind  of  fur  and  a pretense  that  a 
great  bargain  is  being  given.  If  a consumer  hopes  to  profit  by  buying 
fur  cheaply  because  it  was  stolen,  smuggled  into  the  country  without 
payment  of  tariff,  or  due  to  some  other  unusual  circumstances,  then  he 
can  expect  to  get  little  for  his  money.  This  practice  has  been  carried  on 
at  times  by  door-to-door  salesmen,  in  temporary  stores,  or  from  un- 
identified automobile  delivery  cars. 

Care  of  furs.  Furs  require  special  attention — usually  more  than  the 
average  owner  can  afford  to  give.  Furs  should  be  shaken  frequently  to 
remove  dirt;  they  should  be  cleaned  and  glazed  at  least  once  a year.  It 
is  wise  to  examine  them  for  rips  and  tears  in  the  skins  and  to  have  these 
repaired  immediately.  Furs  should  be  placed  in  cold  storage  during 
warm  weather.  If  furs  are  wet,  they  should  be  dried  slowly,  not  by  arti- 
ficial heat  or  near  a fire. 

Felt.  The  hair  from  pelts  and  scraps  that  cannot  be  used  in  garments 
is  made  into  fine  felt.  Fur,  like  wool,  has  a tendency  to  mat,  and  thus 
felt  makers  take  advantage  of  this  quality  and  press  the  hairs  together 
into  felt.  Hair  scraped  from  hides  is  also  used  in  making  felt.  The  fibers 
are  moistened,  heated,  beaten  together,  and  rolled  into  sheets.  Large 
quantities  of  felt  are  used  for  hats  or  for  protective  pads  under  tables 
and  on  desks. 

Common-Sense  Principles.  The  intelligent  fur  buyer  must  consider 
the  following: 

1.  A good  cloth  coat  trimmed  with  good  fur  may  be  more  durable  and 
satisfactory  than  a fur  coat  of  doubtful  quality  at  the  same  price. 

2.  A low-priced  fur  of  good  quality  and  workmanship  may  be  better  than 
a high-priced  fur  of  poor  quality. 

3.  A reputable  dealer  will  answer  questions  regarding  the  origin,  manu- 
facture, and  processing  of  furs  chosen.  Ask  plenty  of  questions  before  select- 
ing a fur  garment. 

4.  See  that  the  sales  slip  states  exactly  what  you  are  buying. 

5.  Fur  is  a luxury  that  may  prove  to  be  an  extravagance  if  it  it  not 
carefully  purchased  and  just  as  carefully  cared  for. 
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ermine 


leathering 

trimming 

significant 


Words  to  Study  and  Use 

smuggled 

circumstance 

temporary 

identification 


glazed 

artificial 

felt 


protective 


Study  Guides  and  Review  Questions 


1.  What  is  a pelt? 

2.  Why  are  furs  usually  high  in  price? 

3.  What  effect  does  winter  have  on  fur-bearing  animals? 

4.  Explain  the  difference  between  guard  hairs  and  fur  fibers. 

5.  Of  what  advantage  is  leathering? 

6.  Why  is  dropping  used  as  a method  of  cutting  furs? 

7.  What  are  the  rules  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  relative  to  the 
classification  and  sale  of  furs? 

8.  How  should  a fur  coat  be  cared  for? 

9.  What  information  should  be  given  on  the  sales  slip  when  one  pur- 
chases a fur  coat? 

10.  What  are  the  qualities  of  felt? 

Social-Business  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  Why  do  you  think  that  the  fur  of  the  bear,  beaver,  muskrat,  otter 
racoon,  and  seal  are  the  most  durable? 

2.  Contrast  the  use  of  fur  today  with  that  of  200  years  ago. 

3.  Discuss  the  desirability  of  having  all  furs  labeled  exactly  as  to  their 
origin. 

4.  Make  a list  of  the  points  to  remember  in  the  selection  and  purchase  of 
furs. 

5.  What  are  the  common  uses  for  felt? 

CONSUMER  PROBLEMS  AND  PROJECTS 

(If  you  are  using  the  Workbook  designed  to  accompany  this 
text , fill  in  the  prepared  blank  forms  for  these  problems.) 

27.  Furs 

Select  or  copy  several  labels  or  advertisements  for  furs.  Prepare  a chart 
of  five  columns,  heading  them  as  follows:  Kinds  of  Furs;  Advertising  Claims; 
Uses  or  Directions  for  Use;  Durability;  What  Users  Say.  List  several  furs 
in  the  first  column.  After  interviews  with  your  family,  dealers,  or  neighbors, 
fill  in  the  other  columns  with  the  information  you  have  collected  from  these 
sources. 
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27.  Consumer  Mathematics 

Review  of  the  Four  Fundamental  Processes 


Since  you  reviewed  the  fundamental  processes  at  the  beginning  of  this  course, 
you  have  had  practice  in  using  them.  The  following  review  problems  are  more 
difficult  than  the  problems  in  the  first  lessons.  If  you  can  solve  them  without 
difficulty,  you  can  feel  confident  that  you  are  improving  in  skill.  If  you  do  not 
succeed  in  solving  these  problems,  you  need  more  practice  in  the  four  funda- 
mental processes. 

1.  Add  these  columns: 


a 

b 

c 

d 

e 

/ 

10,784 

64,981 

82,190 

34,689 

98,234 

87,116 

45,910 

40,198 

87,992 

10,987 

10,876 

10,765 

76,543 

54,432 

23,456 

34,567 

45,678 

23,901 

10,975 

97,864 

75,642 

64,329 

32,108 

91,246 

80,357 

71,697 

89,723 

71,356 

61,667 

88,995 

92,837 

83,746 

74,239 

81,654 

34,987 

11,432 

2.  Perform  the  following 

subtractions: 

a 

b 

c 

d 

e 

/ 

35,843 

62,345 

98,110 

60,009 

54,765 

23,996 

23,876 

55,119 

88,724 

56,998 

26,876 

14,059 

3.  Multiply  as  indicated 

in  the  following  problems: 

a 

b 

c 

d 

e 

/ 

34,981 

67,889 

14,562 

18,975 

19,876 

10,543 

678 

167 

239 

355 

496- 

538 

4.  Divide  as  shown  in  the  following  problems: 
a b 

225)34,987  456)67,987 

d e 

561)78,923 


917)18,876 

/ 

134)65,114 


217)45,678 


Ewing  Galloway 


Get  the  inside  story.  Linings  and  seams  are  important  clues  to  quality  and  cut. 


PART  VI.  ADVENTURES  IN 
CLOTHING 


UNIT  XII 

CLOTHES  AND  THE  PERSON 
Section  1.  Planning  Your  Own  Wardrobe 

Psychology  of  Clothes.  Clean  and  well-cared-for  clothing  adds  to  self- 
respect  and  helps  to  develop  poise  and  self-confidence.  Clothing  may  be 
an  expression  of  a person’s  personality  and  has  definite  effect  on  the 
wearer’s  spirits — a new  hat  or  tie  will  give  a “lift”  to  the  buyer. 

Planning.  A wardrobe  does  not  have  to  be  expensive,  but  it  should 
not  be  a hit-or-miss  affair.  It  is  possible  for  a young  person  to  plan  cloth- 
ing in  such  a satisfactory  manner  that  it  will  always  look  appropriate  and 
neat.  When  planning  your  wardrobe  be  sure  to  consider  the  following: 
present  stock,  budget,  good  taste,  color,  fashion,  sizes,  economy,  dur- 
ability, and  resistance  to  climatic  conditions.  If  this  is  done,  you  will 
have  less  trouble  in  managing  your  clothing  money. 

Inventory.  Taking  stock,  or  inventory,  is  a regular  activity  in  every 
successful  business.  It  is  wise  to  take  stock  of  your  clothing  at  regular 
intervals.  When  planning  your  clothing  program,  never  discard  all  the 
old  clothing  and  wear  only  the  new  garments;  even  a bride  is  usually 
reminded  to  have  “something  old”  to  wear  at  her  wedding!  Before 
selecting  new  clothes,  make  a list  of  what  you  have.  Decide  what  clothes 
you  will  continue  to  wear,  what  should  be  repaired  or  made  over,  what 
is  to  be  put  to  other  uses  or  given  away,  and  what  is  to  be  stored  for 
further  wear  in  another  season.  The  clothing  you  will  continue  to  wear 
will  have  considerable  effect  on  your  choice  of  new  things,  as  new  and 
old  should  harmonize  if  they  are  to  be  worn  together.  Remodeling 
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clothes  or  adding  new  accessories  requires  imagination  and  ingenuity. 
Young  men  can  always  continue  to  wear  their  neckties  and  shirts.  Young 
women  can  add  new  scarfs,  collars  and  cuffs,  belts,  or  boleros  to  old 
dresses  and  make  them  seem  new. 

Budget.  The  average  clothing  plan  or  budget  is  about  15  per  cent  of 
income.  This  means  that  the  entire  family  should  plan  to  spend  among 
all  its  members  1 5 per  cent  of  the  total  family  income.  There  are  families 
who  dress  well  on  much  less  than  15  per  cent  of  income  and  others  who 
spend  much  more.  As  a large  part  of  smaller  incomes  must  be  spent  for 
food,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  spend  15  per  cent  of  income  for  cloth- 
ing. If  the  budget  is  limited,  it  is  wiser  to  have  only  one  or  two  good 
outfits — the  best  you  can  afford — than  a variety  of  cheaper  clothing.  In 
planning  your  budget,  remember  that  working  clothes  are  important; 
they  must  be  simple,  durable,  and  easy  to  clean.  Neat  clothing  is  a help 
in  finding  and  keeping  a job. 


It  is  as  important 
to  select  garments 
appropriate  to  the 
occasion,  as  it  is  to 
choose  good  mate- 
rials and  workman- 
ship. 


Ewing  Galloway 


Good  Taste.  When  planning  your  wardrobe,  let  good  taste  or  ap- 
propriateness be  your  guide.  Articles  of  clothing  may  be  appropriate  for 
one  occasion  but  out  of  place  for  another.  Clothing  for  school  use  might 
be  inappropriate  when  applying  for  a position.  Think  of  the  occasions, 
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therefore,  on  which  you  can  wear  the  various  outfits  and  outline  a plan 
for  your  own  personal  use. 

Color.  Your  own  complexion  or  coloring  is  the  best  guide  to  the 
selection  of  color.  Your  eyes,  hair,  and  skin  should  harmonize  with  the 
color  selected.  This  goes  for  young  men  as  well  as  for  young  women. 
If  you  select  a “flashy”  color,  you  and  others  may  tire  of  it  before  the 
garment  is  worn  out.  A more  conservative  color  may  keep  the  garment  a 
favorite  with  you  for  the  entire  time  you  must  wear  it. 

It  is  better,  as  a rule,  to  use  plain,  standard  colors,  such  as  blue,  brown, 

I or  white,  as  the  basis  for  the  wardrobe,  with  bright  hues  for  the  ac- 
I cessories.  Young  men  will  find  that  blue,  brown,  or  gray  suits  are  best 
I because  plain  or  colorful  neckties  may  be  used  with  them.  The  choice 
of  one  or  two  basic  colors  is  a very  satisfactory  plan  for  a girl’s  small 
wardrobe.  Colors  often  have  definite  effects  on  your  spirits,  certain  ones 
being  more  agreeable  at  times  than  others. 

Fashion.  Fashions  are  planned  by  designers  and  manufacturers  in 
order  to  sell  new  materials  and  garments.  Merchants  also  welcome  new 
styles  because  they  attract  customers  into  the  store.  If  fashions  remained 
| the  same  year  after  year,  and  fabrics  never  varied  and  were  extremely 
| durable,  consumers  undoubtedly  would  cry  out  for  changes.  The  new 
| styles  may  be  unattractive  and  unbecoming  to  many  people,  but  fashions 
seemingly  must  be  followed  and  we  all  try  to  fall  in  line.  Styles  usually 
I change  with  conditions  and  with  the  seasons,  and  often  there  are  prac- 
! tical  reasons  for  some  of  the  changes. 

Styles  are  usually  planned  at  least  six  months  in  advance  of  the  sale 
of  the  finished  clothing.  Fabrics  must  be  woven,  patterns  made,  and 
I accessories  planned  before  actual  manufacture  starts.  Sport  clothes,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  contrast  with  general  styles,  are  made  with  good 
classic  lines  that  do  not  change  radically  from  year  to  year.  They  are 
made  for  hard  service  and  usually  last  for  more  than  one  season.  Sport 
clothes  are  a safe  choice  if  you  wish  to  avoid  extreme  fashions  and,  at 
the  same  time,  keep  within  a modest  budget. 

How  to  Practice  Economy.  Economy  is  the  good  management  of  in- 
come, achieved  by  keeping  down  expenses;  it  may  be  best  practiced 
through  careful  planning.  It  is  economical  to  buy  three  identical  pairs 
of  stockings  or  socks  at  one  time  and  to  launder  them  frequently.  As 
single  stockings  wear  out,  the  remaining  good  ones  can  be  matched  into 
pairs. 

The  selection  of  clothing  that  may  be  worn  on  different  occasions  is 
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economical.  Certain  well-made  plain  dresses  and  suits  may  be  worn  for 
business,  afternoon,  and  informal  evening  wear  merely  by  changing 
scarfs,  ties,  or  collars;  but  an  ensemble  of  hat,  coat,  dress,  shoes,  gloves, 
and  handbag  of  an  unusual  color  may  not  be  economical,  as  none  of 
the  items  may  be  worn  with  any  other  outfit. 

Durability.  Durability  is  an  important  factor  in  the  selection  of  every- 
day clothing.  If  a garment  is  to  be  used  for  one  occasion  only,  it  need  not 
be  durable — costumes  for  Halloween  parties  often  are  made  of  paper. 
On  the  other  hand,  clothing  that  is  to  be  worn  day  after  day  for  a long 
time  must  be  made  of  strong  material;  in  addition,  the  finishing  or  hand- 
work are  items  to  be  considered.  When  buying  ready-made  clothing,  you 
can  judge  durability  by  examining  the  garment:  the  seams  should  be 
sufficiently  wide  so  that  they  will  not  pull  out,  and  the  hems  ample;  the 
fasteners  or  buttons  should  be  strongly  sewed  to  the  garment;  the  lining 
ought  to  be  of  good  quality  and  ample  enough  so  it  does  not  “pull.” 

Size  Variations.  Special  attention  must  be  paid  to  size.  You  may  think 
that  you  wear  size  12  or  16,  and  buy  garments  of  these  sizes,  relying  upon 
their  fit;  but  you  will  find  that  no  standard  or  uniform  sizes  are  in  use. 
Different  manufacturers  apparently  use  different  measures  for  their 
specified  sizes.  A size  16  dress  may  have  a waist  measure  of  24  inches  if 
made  by  one  manufacturer  and  26  inches  if  made  by  another.  A woman’s 
size  34  dress  is  approximately  equal  to  a misses’  size  16,  but  this  is  not 
always  the  case.  A young  man  may  buy  a size  36  suit  but  find  it  necessary 
to  have  the  sleeves  and  trousers  lengthened  or  shortened.  As  much  as  9 
inches  difference  has  been  found  between  two  garments  labeled  the  same 
size.  This  variation  in  sizes  makes  it  imperative  to  try  on  clothing  before 
purchasing  it.  Alterations  are  usually  included  in  the  price  paid;  if  not, 
remember  that  they  are  expensive.  The  best  plan  is  to  insist  on  proper 
fit  before  making  the  purchase. 

Resistance  to  Weather  Conditions.  Clothing  should  be  suitable  for 
the  climate  in  which  you  live  and  also  for  variable  weather.  This  is  im- 
portant when  you  are  away  from  home  for  an  entire  day  at  a time.  Con- 
sider rain-resistant  and  sunproof  qualities,  but  be  sure  that  rainproofing 
does  not  make  the  garment  too  warm  for  ordinary  wear.  We  must  take 
the  word  of  the  seller  as  to  whether  raincoats  and  other  clothing  are 
fully  waterproof.  Goods  that  resist  a light  rain  but  not  a heavy  one  are 
more  comfortable  than  completely  waterproofed  materials,  because  they 
have  more  ventilation.  Goods  that  are  completely  waterproofed  are  non- 
porous;  therefore  perspiration  does  not  evaporate,  and  the  wearer  be- 
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comes  damp  and  uncomfortable.  Waterproof  coats,  overshoes,  and 
galoshes  should  never  be  worn  indoors  except  for  short  periods  of  time. 

Common-Sense  Principles.  The  three  steps  necessary  for  the  best 
wardrobe  you  can  afford,  whatever  your  budget,  are:  (1)  planning  on 
the  basis  of  need,  (2)  choosing  the  appropriate  new  garments,  and  (3) 
taking  care  of  all  clothing. 


Words  to  Study  and  Use 

poise  accessories 

inventory  climatic 

appropriateness  remodeling 

durability  conservative 


ensemble 

alterations 

ventilation 

nonporous 


Study  Guides  and  Review  Questions 

1.  What  are  the  three  necessary  steps  in  choosing  a wardrobe? 

2.  In  planning  a new  wardrobe,  what  should  be  done  with  older  gar- 
ments? 

3.  How  much  of  the  income  does  the  average  family  plan  to  spend  on 
clothing? 

4.  If  the  budget  is  limited, 4how  many  outfits  is  it  wise  to  plan  on? 

5.  Why  should  appropriateness  be  considered  when  choosing  clothing? 

6.  Of  what  importance  is  color  in  the  wardrobe? 

7.  For  what  reasons  are  sport  clothes  a safe  choice  for  young  persons? 

8.  How  may  durability  be  judged  when  buying  ready-made  clothing? 

9.  Is  buying  the  exact  size  important?  Why? 

10.  What  qualities  should  clothing  have  to  be  suitable  for  different 
climatic  and  weather  conditions? 


Social-Business  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  Who  do  you  think  is  best  suited  to  choose  a new  wardrobe  for  you: 
you  alone,  your  parents,  or  the  salesperson  at  your  favorite  store? 

2.  Of  what  value  is  a course  in  textiles  and  clothing  to  high  school  boys? 

3.  Compare  the  effect  on  one’s  personality  of  wearing  a uniform  with 
being  dressed  in  casual  clothing  and  bright  colors. 

4.  Name  some  clothing  or  accessories  you  would  choose  to  do  without  if 
your  clothing  allowance  were  suddenly  cut  in  half. 

5.  Discuss  whether  buying  clothing  by  mail  can  ever  be  completely 
satisfactory. 
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CONSUMER  PROBLEMS  AND  PROJECTS 

(If  you  are  using  the  Workbook  designed  to  accompany  this 
text , fill  in  the  prepared  blank  forms  for  these  problems .) 

28.  Planning  Your  Wardrobe 

a.  Make  an  inventory  of  your  wardrobe,  and  fit  the  items  into  your  plan. 
After  discussing  the  matter  with  your  family,  list  your  wardrobe  under  the 
following  headings:  Items  to  Keep;  Items  to  Be  Given  Away;  Items  to  Be 
Remodeled,  with  Possible  Cost;  Accessories  to  Be  Added,  with  Possible  Cost. 

b.  Make  a list  of  items  of  clothing  you  have  or  need  for  the  following 
situations  (indicate  the  ones  you  need  by  a star  *):  school;  parties;  applying 
for  a job;  business- wear. 

c.  If  you  are  going  to  buy  some  wearing  apparel,  write  down  some  brief 
rules  that  you  can  follow  in  regard  to:  (1)  durability,  (2)  style,  (3)  quality, 
and  (4)  price. 

28.  Consumer  Mathematics 

Before  multiplying  mixed  numbers,  change  to  improper  fractions  by  multi- 
plying the  whole  number  by  the  denominator  and  adding  to  numerator;  or 
change  the  fraction  to  a decimal. 

1.  Barbara  bought  5f  yards  of  rayon  at  36§  cents  a yard.  For  a blouse,  she 
bought  2§  yards  of  shirting  at  46f  cents  a yard.  What  was  the  total  bill? 

2.  Mrs.  Nelson  bought  17f  yards  of  drapery  material  at  67f  cents  a yard. 
What  was  the  total  cost? 

3.  Jane  spent  $3.86  for  dress  material.  Her  mother  asked  her  the  price  per 
yard.  She  could  not  recall  the  price,  but  knew  she  had  4f  yards.  What  was  the 
price  per  yard? 

4.  Ray,  the  class  treasurer,  bought  2f  yards  of  ribbon  in  the  class  colors. 
The  ribbon  was  cut  into  pieces  5f  inches  long  and  worn  by  committee  members 
on  class  day,  each  committee  member  wearing  one  piece  of  ribbon.  How  many 
committee  members  are  there? 

5.  Jack  earns  62J  cents  an  hour  at  his  part-time  job.  His  pay  envelope  last 
week  contained  $9.50.  How  many  hours  did  he  work? 

6.  Henry  bought  a suit  on  the  installment  plan.  The  suit,  costing  $21.60  was 
bought  on  these  terms:  | of  the  price  when  purchased  and  f of  the  remainder 
each  month.  What  was  the  monthly  payment? 

7.  Mrs.  King  bought  22§  yards  of  material  for  draperies.  She  made  as  many 
curtains  as  she  could,  using  2f  yards  for  each  curtain.  How  much  material  was 
left? 

8.  Men’s  linen  handkerchiefs  are  selling  for  $4.50  a dozen.  What  is  the  price 
of  one  handkerchief? 
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9.  Mary  bought  yards  of  satin  ribbon  at  45  cents  a yard.  What  was  her 
bill? 

Section  2.  Guides  in  the  Selection  of  Clothing 

Questions  to  Consider.  After  your  wardrobe  has  been  outlined,  the 
next  step  is  the  selection  of  the  items  you  planned  to  buy.  This  may  be 
done  at  one  time,  or  it  may  be  spread  over  some  days  or  weeks.  Even  the 
best-laid  plans  are  sometimes  changed,  as  it  may  be  impossible  to  find  in 
the  stores  everything  you  had  in  mind.  Although  you  may  find  certain 
garments  ready-made  or  custom-made  (made  to  order),  you  may  finally 
decide  to  make  them  at  home.  When  choosing  ready-to-wear  garments, 
ask  yourself  the  following  questions: 

1.  Are  the  color  and  style  becoming? 

2.  Is  there  a pleasing  relation  between  the  lines  of 
the  garment  and  the  lines  of  the  wearer? 

3.  Will  the  garment  harmonize  with  other  garments 
in  the  wardrobe?  Do  the  color  and  texture  of  the  mate- 
rial suit  the  need? 

4.  Does  it  seem  to  belong  to  the  personality? 

5.  Is  it  suitable  for  the  places  to  which  it  must  be 
worn? 

6.  Will  the  material  stand  a reasonable  amount  of 
wear? 

7.  Does  it  fit  correctly  and  comfortably? 

8.  Does  the  garment  permit  freedom  of  movement  re- 
quired in  daily  use? 

9.  Can  you  sit  down  without  causing  undue  strain  on 
the  fabric  or  seam? 

10.  Is  the  garment  well  made? 

11.  Has  your  choice  been  made  on  the  basis  of  style, 
quality,  and  suitability  rather  than  under  the  influence 
of  the  salesperson? 

12.  Is  the  price  in  keeping  with  your  clothing  budget 
allowance? 

Careful  Cut  and  Fit.  A garment  fits  more  neatly  and  retains  its  shape 
better  when  every  part  of  it  has  been  cut  accurately  from  material  run- 
ning lengthwise.  Manufacturers  of  “bargain”  garments  juggle  pattern 
pieces  and  cut  them  so  as  to  use  the  least  possible  yardage  regardless  of 


Simple,  well-tai- 
lored, ready-to-wear 
dresses  are  usually 
wise  purchases. 
They  can  be  worn 
to  football  games 
or  afternoon  teas. 
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results.  At  first,  cheap  garments  may  look  just  as  well  as  expensive  ones; 
but  wear  soon  makes  them  bulge  or  sag,  a condition  that  spoils  the  line 
and  style  long  before  you  can  get  the  service  you  expect  from  the  gar- 
ment. 

Before  purchasing,  examine  the  sleeves  and  the  back  of  the  waist  or 
coat  particularly.  See  that  they  are  cut  lengthwise  of  the  material,  not 
crosswise.  If  the  material  has  not  been  preshrunk,  the  first  cleaning  or 
washing  will  probably  result  in  tight  armholes  and  drawn  seams.  Try  on 
a garment  before  you  buy,  and  take  your  time  before  making  your  de- 
cision. Size  labels  are  no  assurance  of  the  right  fit,  and  you  may  not  be 
the  perfect  34  you  hope  you  are. 

Points  to  Watch  Carefully.  The  following  points  should  be  kept  in 
mind  while  you  are  trying  on  ready-made  garments.  The  sleeve  widths 
should  allow  ample  room  to  expand  the  muscles  of  the  upper  and  lower 
arm,  so  that  you  can  work  or  drive  a car  with  comfort  and  without  pull- 
ing the  armhole  seams.  The  sleeve  edge  in  women’s  garments  should  be 
becoming,  whether  the  sleeve  is  long  or  short.  The  sleeve  length  should 
be  such  that  there  is  no  shift  of  cuff  line  when  the  arms  are  raised  and  the 
hands  placed  on  opposite  shoulders. 

The  bottom  width  of  the  skirt  should  permit  walking  without  strain 
on  the  seams.  The  trouser  length  ought  to  be  such  that  there  is  a desir- 
able break  in  the  goods  just  where  the  cuff  or  bottom  touches  the  shoe. 
The  belt  line  should  be  at  the  proper  level  and  cover  any  seam  that 
joins  waist  and  skirt  or  peplum.  Be  sure  that  the  seam  stays  in  a becom- 
ing position  and  remains  under  the  belt.  If  it  does  not,  it  is  because  the 
skirt  does  not  fit  close  enough  to  the  body  to  stay  in  position.  A very 
slippery  lining  for  the  belt  sometimes  prevents  it  from  staying  in  its  cor- 
rect place. 

Stitching.  The  stitching  should  be  close  enough  to  look  well  (fourteen 
to  twenty  stitches  to  an  inch),  it  should  be  of  good  color,  and  have  per- 
fect tension  so  that  the  fabric  is  not  drawn  out  of  shape.  The  thread  must 
be  of  good  quality  and  colorfast  to  light  and  cleaning. 

Seams.  A good-quality  garment  has  no  more  seams  than  are  really 
needed  for  good  fit  or  for  achieving  the  particular  design.  Seams  should 
have  ample  allowance  to  prevent  pulling  out.  To  mend  seams  that  have 
pulled  out  because  of  skimpy  cut  is  almost  a hopeless  task,  because 
deeper  seams  only  make  the  garment  tighter,  so  that  it  will  pull  out 
more  than  ever  before.  Be  sure  the  seam  allowance  is  sufficient  to  permit 
letting  out  if  necessary. 
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Hems  and  Other  Details.  The  hem  should  be  securely  but  invisibly 
fastened.  If  the  garment  is  machine  stitched,  the  stitching  ought  to  be 
very  regular  and  not  pull  the  fabric.  The  edge  finishes  need  to  be  well 
made  and  conform  to  fashion.  The  fastenings  and  buttons  must  be 
adequate  in  number,  of  good  quality,  and  securely  attached.  All  cloth- 
covered  buttons  should  be  neat  and  strong  with  enough  of  the  fabric 
used  to  cover  the  core  completely.  The  reinforcements  ought  to  be 
apparent  at  points  where  there  is  constant  rubbing  or  great  strain.  But- 
tons on  coats  should  be  reinforced  on  the  inside  with  smaller  buttons. 

Look  at  the  Labels.  Woolen  garments  should  bear  labels  giving  in- 
formation on  the  following  points;  furthermore,  the  salesclerk  may  be 
i able  to  answer  some  of  these  questions:  What  quality  of  fibers  is  used  in 
the  fabric,  and  how  much  twist  is  given  to  the  yarns  of  both  warp  and 
filling?  Are  the  dyes  fast  colors?  Is  the  garment  likely  to  shrink  in  dry 
I cleaning?  What  quality  of  thread  is  used  in  the  seams?  What  is  the 
! quality  of  interlining  and  lining?  What  care  was  taken  in  the  details  of 
tailoring?  Will  the  manufacturer  and  merchant  stand  back  of  the  state- 
ments the  clerk  is  making  about  the  above  details? 

Bargains.  As  a general  rule,  garments  that  are  priced  very  low  will  not 
give  satisfactory  service,  no  matter  how  well  they  look  when  new.  Of 
course,  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule  particularly  during  end-of- 
season  sales.  Merchants  do  not  like  to  keep  style  goods  on  hand  because 
i they  may  not  sell  well  after  new  fashions  are  shown.  There  are  bargains 
in  samples,  such  as  shoes,  gloves,  and  hats;  but  samples  are  usually  in 
small  sizes.  Shopworn  or  soiled  goods  may  be  bought  at  low  prices,  but 
the  cost  of  cleaning  the  garment  should  be  taken  into  account  when 
choosing  it.  Seconds  or  irregulars,  garments  that  have  been  slightly 
i damaged  in  the  making,  are  also  offered  for  sale.  If  the  flaws  can  be 
i remedied  or  are  not  serious,  seconds  may  be  bargains.  Remnants  of 
I material  are  often  sold  at  reduced  prices,  but  a bargain  is  a bargain  only 
I if  you  need  and  can  use  it. 

Homemade  Garments.  A girl  with  clever  fingers*  a knowledge  of  dress- 
making, and  enough  time  to  spare  from  other  activities  will  And  it  a 
1 great  economy  to  make  her  own  clothes.  When  you  contemplate  mak- 
ing a dress,  estimate  the  cost  of  materials  needed  and  contrast  this  with 
the  price  of  the  same  ready-made  dress.  The  amount  saved  will  enable 
you  to  make  another  dress  like  it,  thus  helping  to  stretch  your  clothing 
' budget.  Be  sure  that  you  can  turn  out  an  acceptably  finished  product; 
have  someone  at  home  help  you  plan,  cut,  and  try  on  the  garment  at 
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various  stages  of  the  work.  You  may  find  that  you  will  have  to  start  with 
simple  house  dresses,  and  as  your  skill  increases,  you  can  try  dresses  for 
business  and  party  wear. 

Clothing  for  Special  Activities.  Before  buying  clothing  for  special 
activities,  such  as  golf,  horseback  riding,  hunting,  or  aviation,  it  is  ad- 
visable to  consult  someone  engaged  in  that  particular  activity  and  get 
advice  about  purchasing  an  outfit. 

Common-Sense  Principles.  Choosing  a garment  may  seem  like  a very 
technical  job  involving  many  details.  However,  the  consumer  can 
simplify  his  task  by  always  doing  the  following: 

1.  Try  on  the  garment.  Walk,  turn  around,  sit  down,  and  move  the  arm, 
observing  the  cut  and  fit  in  a mirror  while  doing  so. 

2.  Examine  the  inside  of  the  garment.  Observe  the  labels,  workmanship, 
and  seams. 

3.  Decide  whether  the  quality  justifies  the  price. 

Words  to  Study  and  Use 

girth  interlining 

peplum  shopworn 

reinforcements  seconds 

hem  remnants 

Study  Guides  and  Review  Questions 

1.  How  should  you  test  the  size  and  fit  of  ready-to-wear  garments? 

2.  How  is  the  fit  of  a garment  affected  by  the  weave  of  the  goods? 

3.  What  attention  should  be  given  to  seams  when  selecting  a ready-made 
garment? 

4.  How  should  the  fit  of  sleeves  be  tested? 

5.  What  should  be  noticed  about  the  cut  of  a garment? 

6.  What  are  the  requirements  of  satisfactory  stitching? 

7.  Mention  four  instances  when  it  may  be  possible  to  obtain  a bargain  in 
ready-to-wear  clothing. 

8.  What  reinforcements  should  be  used  on  coats? 

9.  What  are  the  advantages  in  using  homemade  clothing? 

10.  How  should  you  govern  yourself  in  selecting  clothing  for  special  activi- 
ties, such  as  golf  or  horseback  riding? 

Social-Business  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  What  value  would  the  twelve  questions  about  choosing  ready-to-wear 
garments  be  to  a shopper  with  an  unlimited  amount  of  money? 

2.  If  a housewife,  stenographer,  and  school  teacher  were  all  attracted  to 


style 

custom-made 

personality 

suitability 
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the  same  tailored  dress,  what  individual  questions  might  each  consider  be- 
fore buying? 

3.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a good  idea  if  all  manufacturers  used 
standardized  size  measurements  for  their  garments?  Reasons? 

4.  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  so-called  bargains? 

5.  Compare  ready-made  clothes  with  homemade  garments  in  respect  to 
economy  and  style. 

CONSUMER  PROBLEMS  AND  PROJECTS 

(If  you  are  using  the  Workbook  designed  to  accompany  this 
text , fill  in  the  prepared  blank  forms  for  these  problems.) 

29.  Classifying  and  Grading  Your  Garment 

Grade  your  present  garments  thus:  (1)  those  becoming  or  very  suitable,  10 
points;  (2)  partly  becoming  or  suitable,  5 points;  (3)  unbecoming  or  unsuit- 
able, 0 points.  Base  your  decisions  on  these  facts:  (a)  blends  its  lines  pleas- 
j ingly  with  those  of  the  wearer;  ( b ) harmonizes  with  other  items  in  the 
1 wardrobe;  (c)  belongs  to  the  personality  of  wearer;  (d)  is  suitable  for  its 
purposes;  (e)  will  stand  a reasonable  amount  of  wear;  (f)  fits  correctly  and 
comfortably;  (g)  is  well  made;  (h)  was  chosen  on  basis  of  style  and  quality; 
i and  (i)  is  in  keeping  with  the  budget  plan.  Work  out  this  problem  in  chart 
form.  (Girls  should  list  and  rate  their  dresses,  blouses,  skirts,  coats,  suits;  and 
boys  should  list  and  rate  their  suits,  overcoats,  coats,  trousers.) 

29.  Consumer  Mathematics 

1.  Joe  paid  $19.95  for  a suit  and  Jim  paid  $25.  Both  suits  were  attractive  in 
appearance  when  new.  Joe  wore  his  new  suit  every  other  day  by  alternating 
j it  with  an  old  one.  After  eight  months,  the  new  suit  was  no  longer  satisfactory  for 
office  wear,  as  it  had  faded  and  shrunk.  Jim,  too,  alternated  his  new  suit  every 
' other  day  with  another;  his  new  suit  was  satisfactory  for  office  wear  for  twenty- 
| two  months.  What  is  the  monthly  cost  of  each  suit? 

1 2.  Mr.  James  bought  twelve  shirts  at  $1.98  each,  at  5 per  cent  discount. 

How  much  did  the  shirts  cost  him? 

3.  One  manufacturer  was  able  to  make  ties  for  39  cents  each.  In  order  to 
, make  better  ties,  he  added  the  following  percentages  to  his  cost: 

Per  Cent 

Cutting  ties  on  bias  instead  of  straight  (causing  more  waste) 5 

W ool  lining  to  prevent  permanent  creases 15 

Hand  sewing  (for  elasticity) 35 

What  is  the  new  cost  of  each  tie?  If  the  markup  is  22  per  cent  on  the  cost,  what 
is  the  selling  price  of  each  tie? 
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4.  Harriet  saw  a suit  marked  $15,  less  15  per  cent  discount;  she  saw  another 
marked  $9.95  that  required  alterations  at  $3.50.  She  considered  the  possibility 
of  buying  material — 3 yards  at  $2.25  a yard;  lining  and  interlining,  $2.50; 
findings,  including  buttons,  $1.25 — and  having  the  suit  made  for  $5.  Each  suit 
would  give  equal  service.  What  is  the  price  of  each? 

5.  John  bought  two  suits  and  wore  them  alternately,  having  one  suit  cleaned 
every  2 weeks.  What  was  his  cleaning  bill  for  a 34-week  season  if  he  paid  75 
cents  each  time? 


Section  3.  What  to  Do  About  Garments 


Men’s  and  Boys’  Clothing.  Men’s  and  boys’  clothing  is  bought  either 
ready-made  or  made  to  measure  (custom-made).  Careful  buying  and  a 
knowledge  of  important  points  to  look  for  are  necessary.  The  fabric 
should  be  considered  first  of  all  because  men  and  boys  of  average  means 
should  choose  suits  and  overcoats  that  wear  well.  Worsteds — hard-fin- 
ished materials  of  tightly  twisted  long  fibers — wear  better  than  softer 
woolens.  As  a rule,  novelty  goods  are  not  durable. 

Tailoring  an  Important  Factor.  Well-tailored  clothing  will  keep  its 
original  appearance  much  longer  than  carelessly  tailored  suits  and  over- 
coats. The  more  hand  tailoring  there  is  in  a suit,  the  better  it  will  look. 

Hand  tailoring  is  expensive,  but  is  usually  worth  the  extra  cost. 
Some  additional  points  to  remember  in  examining  a suit  or 


Young  men  are  becoming  more  clothes  conscious.  Well-dressed  college  students 
chat  together  in  a corner  of  the  lounge  of  one  of  the  dormitories. 


Ewing  Galloway 
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overcoat  are:  hand  stitching  in  the  lining  under  the  lapels;  ampleness 
of  sleeve  lining,  especially  at  armhole  and  wrist;  and  the  precision  with 
which  the  sleeves  have  been  set  into  the  coat.  Select  the  style  suited  to 
your  particular  build — regular,  short,  long,  or  stout — in  the  size  that  fits 
you  properly.  If  you  are  long-waisted,  be  sure  that  trousers  reach  well 
under  the  waistcoat.  Consideration  of  single-  or  double-breasted  coats 
is  important  because  all  men  do  not  look  equally  well  in  both  styles. 

Shirts.  For  satisfactory  wear,  shirts  should  be  made  of  material  with 
a high  thread  count  (broadcloth,  144  x 76;  percale,  80  x 80,  “80  square”) 
and  high  tensile  strength  of  at  least  30  pounds.  Goods  should  be  san- 
forized or  be  treated  by  some  controlled  preshrinking  process;  they 
should  be  of  fast  color.  The  amount  of  material  put  into  a shirt  and  the 
details  of  workmanship  influence  the  price.  The  cheaper  shirts  have 
narrower  sleeves  and  shoulders,  are  shorter,  and  have  narrower  cuffs 
than  more  expensive  ones.  Wiltproof  or  nonstarched  collars  are  treated 
with  cellulose  acetate  to  stiffen  the  fabric,  and  consequently  require 
no  starch. 

It  is  often  wise,  for  comfort,  to  buy  shirts  a half  size  or  a full  size 
larger  than  necessary,  as  nearly  all  shirts  shrink  somewhat,  causing  dis- 
comfort. The  size  should  be  determined  by  actual  measure  of  the  neck- 
band and  sleeve  length — usually  printed  somewhere  on  the  shirt  or 
neckband.  Shirts  of  unknown  brand  are  not  always  what  they  seem 
because  of  the  starch  that  has  been  used.  Even  an  inferior  fabric  can  be 
made  to  look  presentable  by  means  of  starch. 

There  is  no  sure  method  of  selecting  shirts  except  to  buy  the  brand 
that  you  have  found  satisfactory.  Perhaps  someday  shirts  will  bear  labels 
with  information  as  follows:  description  of  fiber  used;  weave;  thread 
count;  weight  per  square  yard;  amount  of  sizing;  shrinkage  after  a cer- 
tain number  of  washings;  size  of  neckband;  length  of  sleeves;  colors — 
whether  fadeproof.  Some  manufacturers  are  permitted  to  use  the  Tested 
Fast  Colors  label  issued  by  the  National  Association  of  Finishers  of 
cotton  fabrics. 

Neckties  and  Sweaters.  The  choice  of  neckties  is  a matter  of  individual 
taste.  Colors  should  be  harmonious.  The  fabrics  should  be  crush- 
resistant  and  durable  because  they  must  be  tied  and  untied  every  time 
they  are  worn. 

You  can  select  a sweater  generally  on  the  basis  of  your  knowledge  of 
wool  and  the  processes  of  knitting  or  crocheting.  The  most  important 
point — after  deciding  whether  to  choose  a woolen  or  a cotton  sweater^ 
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is  to  see  that  the  sweater  is  roomy  and  does  not  bind  across  the  should- 
ers or  in  the  sleeves.  Price  and  the  reliability  of  the  dealer  are  the  best 
criteria  of  sweater  values. 

Underwear.  Cotton,  linen,  and  rayon  are  most  suitable  if  cool  under- 
wear is  needed;  wool  is  useful  if  warmth  is  desired  and  the  skin  not 
irritated  by  it.  Comfort  should  be  the  paramount  factor  to  be  con- 
sidered in  selecting  underwear,  whether  it  is  woven  or  knitted.  Some- 
times cheap  underwear  appears  very  attractive  when  displayed  in  store 
windows,  but  often  it  is  a poor  purchase  if  it  will  not  wear  well.  Ex- 
perience is  usually  about  the  only  basis  for  the  selection  of  underthings. 
If  the  garments  have  labels,  be  sure  to  read  them. 

Women’s  and  Girls’  Clothing  and  Coats.  The  same  rules  that  apply 
to  men’s  clothing  apply  to  the  selection  of  clothing  like  suits  and  coats 
for  women  and  girls — materials  should  have  good  thread  count  and  high 
tensile  strength  if  bought  for  long  wear.  Goods  should  be  fadeproof  and 
preshrunk.  Size  should  be  large  enough  to  allow  for  shrinkage.  Details 

of  manufacture,  cut,  and  work- 
manship should  be  inspected. 

If  only  one  coat  is  to  be  worn 
for  general  purposes,  it  should 
be  simple  in  line  and  conserva- 
tive in  color.  A dressy  coat  of 
unusual  color  is  suitable  for 
only  a few  occasions.  If  a coat  is 
made  especially  for  a bargain 
sale,  inspect  it  carefully  because 
the  fabric  may  be  cheap,  cut- 
ting skimped,  and  workman- 
ship hurried  or  careless.  Fur 
trimmings  necessarily  add  to 
the  cost  of  a coat;  so  it  is  im- 
possible to  get  good  fur  trim- 
ming on  a very  cheap  coat. 

Women’s  Influence  on  Cloth- 
ing Industry.  American  women 
spend  about  $2,000,000,000  an- 
nually for  their  own  and  their 
children’s  wearing  apparel. 
Over  75  per  cent  of  all  men’s 


High  fashion!  Advance  fashions  shown  in  ex- 
clusive New  York  shops  help  to  set  the  style  for 
the  entire  country. 
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clothing  is  purchased  directly  or  indirectly  by  women.  Thus,  women 
buyers  are  the  most  important  factor  in  the  sale  of  clothing.  Women, 
by  their  demands  and  purchases,  can  control  styles,  qualities,  and  prices 
to  a large  extent.  Undoubtedly,  if  they  insisted  on  accurate  labeling, 
they  would  get  it  from  manufacturers  and  dealers. 

Common-Sense  Principles.  Men  as  well  as  women  should  be  label 
conscious  when  they  buy  their  clothes.  When  purchasing  clothing,  ask 
about  thread  count,  tensile  strength,  and  labels. 


novelty 

tailoring 

lapels 

precision 


Words  to  Study  and  Use 


presentable 

neckband 

fadeproof 

harmonious 


reliability 

dressy 

conservation 

supervised 


Study  Guides  and  Review  Questions 

1.  Why  is  tailoring  an  important  feature  of  men’s  and  boys’  clothing? 

2.  What  does  a proper  fit  require? 

3.  Why  is  hand  stitching  desirable  in  coats  and  overcoats? 

4.  What  information  should  you  have  about  a shirt  in  order  to  make  a 
wise  choice? 

5.  How  can  shirt  collars  be  made  wiltproof? 

6.  What  features  might  you  discover  in  cheap  shirts? 

7.  What  points  are  important  in  the  choice  of  neckties? 

8.  What  materials  are  used  for  underwear? 

9.  What  are  some  of  the  characteristics  of  a fur-trimmed  bargain  coat? 

10.  What  influence  do  women  have  on  clothing  purchases? 


Social-Business  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  Do  you  think  that  wives,  mothers,  or  sisters  should  help  the  men  and 
boys  of  the  family  choose  their  clothing?  Why? 

2.  If  you  were  a designer  of  men’s  clothes,  what  changes  or  new  ideas 
would  you  introduce? 

3.  Compare  the  comfort  and  practicability  of  the  clothes  of  today’s  busi- 
nessman with  those  of  the  early  American  pioneer. 

4.  Of  what  value  is  a study  of  style  trends  to  a manufacturer  of  men’s 
garments? 

5.  In  your  opinion  are  famous  “best-dressed”  men  and  women  called  so 
because  they  possess  a large,  expensive  wardrobe  or  because  they  always  ap- 
pear in  clothes  that  are  well  tailored  and  appropriate? 
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CONSUMER  PROBLEMS  AND  PROJECTS 


(If  you  are  using  the  Workbook  designed  to 

accompany  this 

text , fill 

in  the  prepared  blank  forms  for  these  problems.) 

30.  Clothing  for  the  Family 

Construct  a set  of  standards  that  you,  as  a consumer,  can  apply  when  con- 
sidering the  purchase  of  the  following  items:  (1)  men’s  suits;  (2)  boys’  suits; 

(3)  men’s  shirts; 

(4)  sweaters;  (5)  underwear;  (6)  men’s  overcoats;  and  (7) 

women’s  coats. 

30.  Consumer  Mathematics 

1.  For  $1.95  Mary  bought  a satisfactory  school  dress,  except  that  the  lace 
collar  and  cuffs  were  inferior.  She  bought  ^ yard  of  percale  at  25  cents  a yard 
and  one  spool  of  thread  for  5 cents,  and  made  new  collar  and  cuffs.  What  was 

the  total  cost  of  the  dress? 

2.  Addition  Review.  Add  the  columns  of  figures  below.  What  is  the  grand 

total? 

a 

b 

c 

5,023 

9,876 

8,781 

3,036 

5,942 

1,252 

4,042 

3,421 

8,762 

1,226 

2,896 

7,786 

3,521 

5,220 

5,422 

4,647 

1,341 

1,341 

7,821 

2,875 

7,645 

3.  The  following  figures  represent  the  sales  made  by  three  clerks  during  one 

morning.  Add  these  columns: 

a 

b 

c 

$ 1.26 

$7.42 

$12.50 

9.98 

.39 

.67 

.39 

1.82 

1.87 

4.65 

9.86 

9.62 

4.98 

7.23 

7.41 

5.27 

4.14 

5.26 

6.32 

5.26 

6.23 

12.87 

8.72 

3.33 

19.96 

3.24 

4.87 

What  were  the  total  sales? 
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4.  Blanche  saw  a dress  she  liked  for  $5.98,  but  decided  to  make  one.  She 
bought  2\  yards  of  36-inch  acetate  rayon,  39  cents  a yard;  pattern,  10  cents; 
thread,  5 cents;  material  for  collar  and  cuffs,  ^ yard  at  39  cents  a yard;  buttons, 
25  cents.  How  much  did  she  save  by  making  the  dress? 


5.  Add  these  columns  vertically  and  horizontally  and  find  the  grand  total: 
abed 


54,321 

65,432 

54,896 


27,531 

38,642 

39,753 


56,789 

45,678 

68,191 


15,427 

94,316 

83,205 


UNIT  XIII 


WARDROBE  DETAILS  AND  PERSONALITY 
Section  1.  Shoes,  Accessories,  and  Hats 

Foot  Comfort.  Foot  comfort  largely  depends  on  keeping  the  bones  of 
the  feet  in  their  natural  position.  It  is  injurious  to  put  feet  into  shoes 
that  are  too  short  or  too  long,  too  narrow  or  too  wide.  The  aim  should 
be  to  prevent  friction  or  crowding. 


Shoes  made  on  proper  and  on  improper  lines 
A and  B — Satisfactory.  Note  the  straight  inner 
line  and  rounded  toe  characteristic  of  the  nor- 
mal foot.  C and  D — objectionable.  Note  the 
curve  outward  from  the  naturally  straight  inner 
line  of  the  foot;  also  the  too  pointed  toe  D. 
(Photograph  from  the  Army  Medical  Museum) 


Correct  Shoe  Size.  Not  all  shoes  that  fit  your  feet  are  necessarily  the 
same  size,  as  the  lasts  on  which  the  different  models  are  made  are  not 
uniform.  The  best  plan  is  to  stand  up  and  place  all  your  weight  on  one 
foot  and  have  the  measuring  stick  or  device  applied  in  order  to  de- 
termine your  correct  size.  For  many  people  this  process  is  not  enough 
because  one  foot  may  be  larger  than  the  other  and  differently  shaped. 

The  insole  should  be  of  real  leather,  as  it  usually  holds  together  the 
entire  shoe.  The  foot  of  the  wearer  should  tread  so  evenly  that  the  first 
sign  of  wear  on  the  sole  should  come  under  the  ball  of  the  foot,  and  not 
at  the  toe  or  sides.  The  heel  should  fit  snugly  so  that  it  will  not  slip  up 
and  down  when  walking.  Heels  that  are  too  high  or  too  low  for  the 
instep  make  correct  and  graceful  posture  impossible.  Take  your  time, 
therefore,  in  selecting  shoes;  try  them  on  and  walk  in  them  to  see  if  they 
bend  and  fit  properly. 
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Types  of  Soles.  Several  methods  are  in  use  for  fastening  the  sole  of 
the  shoe  to  the  upper.  The  welt  method  is  one  of  the  strongest  and  takes 
its  name  from  the  strip  of  leather  set  into  the  seam  between  the  edges 
of  the  upper  and  the  outer  sole.  The  welt  is  stitched  to  the  upper  and 
then  the  outer  sole  is  stitched  to  the  welt.  It  is  easy  to  recognize  this 
method  because  a shoemaker  can  rip  the  outer  sole  from  the  welt  and 
stitch  a new  sole  to  it. 

There  are  other  methods  of  attaching  the  outer  sole  to  the  upper.  The 
McKay  process  is  used  in  most  medium-  and  low-priced  shoes.  There  is 
no  welt.  The  upper  is  simply  tacked  to  the  insole,  and  the  McKay  ma- 
chine stitches  the  outer  sole  to  the  insole;  the  stitching  is  inside  the 
j upper,  not  outside  as  in  the  welt  method.  Another  method,  attaching 
soles  by  cement,  first  tried  on  cheap  shoes,  is  now  being  used  on  better 
shoes  as  cemented  soles  have  proved  to  be  comfortable  and  lasting. 
Some  stores  display  a sample  shoe,  cut  so  that  the  construction  can  be 
! seen.  In  buying  shoes,  their  “feel”  on  both  feet  is  the  best  guide. 

Accessories.  Accessories  may  include  such  items  as  gloves,  belts,  hand- 
bags, collars,  scarfs,  and  even  hats. 

J They  are  all  additions  to  the  costume 
| and  are  a means  of  expressing  per- 
sonal taste.  They  also  provide  variety, 
complementary  colors,  and  contrasts 
in  a wardrobe.  Four  rules  should  be 
observed  in  buying  and  wearing  acces- 
sories: (1)  they  should  be  as  good  a 
quality  as  you  can  afford — cheap  ac- 
i cessories  cheapen  an  entire  costume; 

(2)  too  many  accessories  should  not  be 
worn  at  one  time  because  many  novel- 
ties or  gadgets  spoil  the  appearance  of 
the  costume;  (3)  they  should  be  suited 
to  the  occasion;  those  for  sports,  busi- 
ness, and  social  wear  are  not  inter- 
changeable— a sport  scarf,  for  in- 
stance, is  not  correct  for  business  or 
evening  wear;  (4)  they  should  be  im- 
maculate— crisp,  clean  collars  and 
cuffs  give  an  immediate  impression  of 
cleanliness  and  careful  grooming. 


The  young  business  woman  always 
feels  well  dressed  in  tailored  clothes 
and  appropriate  accessories.  Here  she 
has  chosen  a becoming  hat  with  match- 
ing gloves,  and  she  relieves  the  severity 
of  her  tailoied  coat  with  a gay  scarf. 
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Gloves.  Fine  gloves  are  the  result  of  great  skill  in  preparing  fabrics 
and  skins.  The  different  kinds  of  materials  used  in  gloves  and  their 
methods  of  making  are  varied  and  complicated.  Some  are  whipstitched 
outside,  others  are  seamed  inside,  and  many  have  lapped  seams. 

Points  for  the  Glove  Buyer.  Draw  a fold  of  the  kid  or  leather  gently 
but  firmly  through  your  fingers.  Fine  leather  is  soft  and  supple,  not 
papery  or  stiff.  Workmanship,  in  addition  to  leather,  is  an  important 
item  in  selecting  gloves. 

Read  the  labels  inside  the  gloves,  or  ask  the  salesperson:  (1)  Do  they 
carry  the  Glovers  Guild  symbol  that  indicates  well-made  gloves?  (2) 
Does  the  label  state  the  material,  such  as  “Genuine  Mocha”  or  “Genuine 
Pigskin”?  (3)  Are  they  marked  “Washable”?  Men’s  gloves  are  usually  of 
heavier  leather  than  women’s  and  confined  to  a few  conservative  colors. 

Never  buy  gloves  that  are  too  tight;  always  be  fitted  to  your  correct 
size.  Remember  that  the  “cadet”  sizes  are  made  especially  for  persons 
whose  fingers  are  shorter  than  average.  Choose  a leather  or  fabric  suit- 
able for  the  intended  use  of  your  gloves.  Kid,  lambskin,  doeskin,  velvet, 
or  lame  are  for  dress  wear;  the  heavier  capeskin,  pigskin,  and  tailored 
fabrics  of  cotton,  wool,  or  rayon  are  for  street  and  sportswear.  The  color 
may  contrast  with,  or  be  the  same  tone  as,  your  costume.  Matching 
gloves,  purse,  shoes,  or  hat  may  create  harmonious  accents  of  color. 

Hats.  The  making  of  men’s  and  women’s  hats  is  a skilled  trade.  Felt 
hats  are  made  from  fur  (rabbit  in  most  cases)  or  wool.  Straw  hats  are 
made  from  plaited  straw.  Panama  hats  are  woven  by  hand  and  are,  there- 
fore, expensive. 

A hat  that  is  to  receive  hard  wear  should  be  sturdy  and  well  con- 
structed, and  therefore  purchased  from  a reliable  dealer.  All  hats  should 
look  well,  but  a dress  hat  should  be  selected  for  appearance.  Styles  in 
women’s  hats  change  frequently;  therefore  the  cheaper  hats  are  usually 
satisfactory. 

No  article  of  a woman’s  wearing  apparel  needs  quite  so  much  atten- 
tion for  becomingness  as  a hat.  Your  hat  should  be  in  keeping  with  your 
profile  and  also  look  well  when  viewed  from  other  angles.  There  are 
few  rules  to  follow  in  selecting  hats,  but  it  is  usually  wise  to  buy  from  a 
reliable  store  where  you  can  take  your  time.  If  you  are  uncertain,  take 
a relative  or  a friend  with  you  who  will  not  hesitate  to  tell  you  how  each 
hat  looks  on  you. 

Common-Sense  Principles.  The  consumer  who  plans  his  wardrobe 
carefully  will  choose  his  accessories  to  go  with  his  basic  costume.  A very 
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plain  suit  or  dress  can  be  suitable  for  business  if  worn  with  tailored  ac- 
cessories, while  the  same  dress  worn  with  a dressy  hat  and  shoes  can  be 
appropriate  for  many  afternoon  and  evening  occasions.  Remember  that 
accessories  can  improve  or  spoil  an  outfit. 


Words  to  Study  and  Use 


injurious 

friction 

device 

insole 


accessories 

supple 

symbol 

immaculate 


conservative 

contrast 

profile 

becomingness 


Study  Guides  and  Review  Questions 

1.  How  would  you  describe  foot  comfort? 

2.  What  is  the  use  of  the  insole  in  a shoe? 

3.  Name  some  methods  of  attaching  the  sole  to  the  shoe. 

4.  What  is  the  most  common  of  the  above  methods? 

5.  How  may  accessories  be  an  economy? 

6.  Give  four  rules  to  be  observed  in  buying  and  wearing  accessories. 

7.  What  are  some  points  for  the  glove  buyer  to  remember? 

8.  How  will  the  term  “cadet”  size  help  you  in  buying  gloves? 

9.  What  are  the  first  considerations  as  to  color  when  choosing  a hat? 

10.  Name  several  kinds  of  materials  used  for  hats. 


Social-Business  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  Of  what  value  is  a knowledge  of  foot  sizes  to  a purchaser  of  shoes? 

2.  If  low  heels  became  popular,  do  you  think  that  even  very  short  girls 
would  give  up  wearing  high  heels? 

3.  If  leather  were  not  available,  of  what  materials  do  you  think  shoes 
might  be  made? 

4.  Contrast  the  similarities  and  differences  in  accessories  appropriate  for 
business  wear  with  those  for  sportswear. 

5.  What  would  be  the  important  considerations  in  buying  a hat  for 
school  use?  For  business?  For  evening  or  dress  wear? 

CONSUMER  PROBLEMS  AND  PROJECTS 

(If  you  are  using  the  Workbook  designed  to  accompany  this 
text,  fill  in  the  prepared  blank  forms  for  these  problems.) 

31.  Shoes,  Accessories,  and  Hats 


Construct  your  own  set  of  rules  for  buying  the  following  items:  (1)  shoes, 
(2)  accessories,  (3)  gloves,  and  (4)  hats. 
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31.  Consumer  Mathematics 

1.  Retail  sales  in  the  United  States  during  one  year  were  made  as  follows: 


Number  of 

Per  Cent 

Stores 

of  Sales 

Independent  merchants 

1,474,149 

73.1 

Chain  stores 

127,482 

22.8 

Stores  of  all  other  types 

52,330 

4.1 

If  the  total  sales  amounted  to  $33,161,276,000,  what  were  the  sales  of  each 
type  of  store? 

2.  House  building  in  the  United  States  for  one  year  was  made  up  of  the 


following: 

One-family  houses 119,971 

Two-family  houses 11 ,098 

Apartment  buildings 72,556 


What  was  the  per  cent  for  each  type  of  house  built? 

3.  At  12  noon  in  New  York,  it  is  11  a.m.  in  Chicago;  10  a.m.  in  Denver; 
9 a.m.  in  San  Francisco.  A World  Series  ball  game  was  finished  at  4:30  p.m.  in 
New  York.  Within  5 minutes,  the  results  were  known  in  the  other  cities.  What 
time  was  the  news  received  in  the  cities  named? 

Section  2.  Hosiery 

Hosiery  of  Today.  Careful  selection  and  washing  of  hosiery  make  it 
possible  for  girls  and  women  of  moderate  means  to  wear  fine  stockings. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  some  women’s  stocking  budgets  range  from 
five  to  several  hundred  dollars  a year.  The  girl  whose  hosiery  always 
looks  well  must  be  familiar  with  such  hosiery  facts  as  the  following: 
kind  and  quality  of  yarns  for  style  and  wear;  twist;  thread  or  denier; 
gauge;' courses;  seamless  or  full-fashioned  shaping;  elasticity;  measure- 
ments; and  care. 

Fibers  for  Style  and  Wear.  Until  a few  years  ago,  silk  was  the  luxury 
fiber  for  stockings.  Recent  improvements,  however,  in  the  making  of 
yarns  from  other  fibers  have  brought  rayon,  nylon,  cotton,  and  wool  to 
the  foreground  in  place  of  silk.  Today,  a hosiery  wardrobe  consists  of 
rayon  and  nylon  stockings  for  dress  and  business  wear;  cotton  and  lisle 
for  sports,  farm,  and  factory;  and  wool  for  warmth  and  durability.  Rayon 
stockings  have  many  silk-like  qualities  and  good  wearability  if  care- 
fully handled.  Nylon  is  strong  and  elastic,  but  its  cost  is  often  prohibi- 
tive. Lisle  is  a highly  twisted  two-ply  cotton  yarn  that  has  been  treated 
and  singed  to  remove  the  linty  or  fuzzy  appearance.  The  newer  cotton 
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stockings  are  more  sheer  and  elastic  than  those  of  a few  years  ago.  Com- 
binations of  two  or  more  yarns,  such  as  cotton  and  rayon,  are  sometimes 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  various  grades  of  stockings. 

High-Twist  Thread.  Twist  a few  strands  of  thread  together  and  you 
will  see  that  twisted  thread  requires  more  material  than  untwisted. 
Twist  three  twisted  threads  together  and  you  have  grenadine  or  crepe 
twist.  This  twist  is  opposite  to  that  of  the  thread  itself.  Crepe  twist,  in 
general,  combines  tightly  and  loosely  twisted  threads.  They  are  also 
more  expensive,  as  more  fiber  is  used  in  tightly  twisted  (20  to  50  twists 
to  an  inch)  than  in  loosely  twisted  (5  twists  to  an  inch)  threads.  Too 
many  twists,  however,  weaken  the  threads  and  make  the  stockings  less 
elastic.  High-twist  yarn  is  made  of  fibers  of  all  types. 


Hosiery  yam  may  be  composed  of  2,  3,  4,  and  5 threads,  which,  when  woven, 
determine  the  sheerness  of  the  stocking. 


Number  of  Threads  and  Deniers.  The  number  of  threads  that  are 
twisted  together  to  make  the  yarn  naturally  influences  the  weight  of  the 
stockings.  One-thread  stockings  are  very  expensive,  very  sheer,  and  very 
delicate;  they  are  seldom  used,  as  they  may  last  for  only  one  wearing. 
One-  and  two-thread  stockings  are  sheer  chiffon;  three-  and  four-thread, 
chiffon ; five-  and  six-thread,  semiservice;  seven-,  eight-,  and  nine-thread, 
service;  and  ten-,  eleven-,  and  twelve-thread,  heavy  service. 

Nylon  and  rayon  stockings  are  labeled  by  deniers.  They  range  from 
15  deniers  (equal  to  one-thread)  to  150  deniers  (equal  to  eleven-thread) 
weight.  Cotton  stockings  are  designated  by  the  ply  of  the  yarn. 

Gauge.  The  gauge  represents  the  number  of  needles  employed  for 
each  1^  inches  on  the  needle  bar  on  which  stockings  are  knitted — the 
more  needles,  the  finer  the  stockings.  Usual  gauge  numbers  are  39  to  54. 
Rayon  stockings  are  usually  42  to  45  gauges.  The  gauge  is  not  always  a 
true  indication  of  the  number  of  stitches,  as  some  needles  on  the  ma- 
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chine  may  be  omitted  during  the  knitting  process.  Skimping  on  needles 
makes  a stocking  narrow  and  less  elastic. 

Courses.  The  courses  are  the  horizontal  rows  of  knitting  loops.  Courses 
run  from  122  to  1,600  in  the  leg  of  the  stocking.  The  smaller  the  num- 
ber of  courses,  the  larger  are  the  knitting  loops  and  the  less  the  elasticity. 

Seamless  and  Full-Fashioned  Hosiery.  Seamless  hosiery  is  knitted  in 
circular  style  and  stretched  to  shape.  Seamless  stockings,  while  cheaper 


Construction  of  a full-fashioned  stocking,  shaped  in  the  knitting,  is  shown  at  the  left.  The 
imitation  or  mock  seam  and  fashion  marks  may  be  seen  in  the  circular-knit  stocking 

at  the  right. 


The  construction  of  a full-fashioned  heel  may  be  seen  at  the  left,  and  the  heel  of  a 
circular-knit  stocking  is  shown  at  the  right. 
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than  full-fashioned  ones,  usually  do  not  retain  their  good  appearance 
after  washing. 

As  full-fashioned  hosiery  is  more  desirable  than  circular-knit,  the 
latter  frequently  has  imitation  seams  and  fashion  marks.  There  are 
parallel  wales  on  either  side  of  the  seam  for  about  \ inch  in  full- 
fashioned  hosiery;  furthermore,  the  fashion  mark  (dotlike  arrange- 
ments) shows  the  joining  of  the  other  wales  at  an  angle  to  the  seam.  In 
circular-knit  stockings,  the  wales  on  either  side  of  the  fashion  marks  are 
parallel,  as  it  is  impossible  to  decrease  the  number  of  stitches  as  in  full- 
I fashioned  hosiery. 

Elasticity.  Some  manufacturers  knit  only  three  sizes  of  stockings  and 
I take  advantage  of  elasticity  by  stretching  them  to  the  various  other 
| sizes.  These  stretched  stockings  appear  satisfactory,  but  after  washing 
1 return  to  their  knitted  size,  which  is  not  always  the  proper  size  for  the 
wearer.  It  is  safe,  however,  to  depend  on  the  sizes  stated  by  reliable 
merchants  and  manufacturers. 

! Measurements.  The  standard  leg  length  is  30  inches,  although  shorter 
and  longer  lengths  may  be  purchased.  The  foot  of  the  stockings  should 
I measure  the  size  of  the  wearer’s  foot  in  inches;  for  example,  a size  9 
j stocking  should  be  9 inches  long  in  the  foot.  It  is  wise  to  buy  stockings 
i inch  longer  than  your  foot  to  avoid  discomfort  and  stretching  if  the 
stockings  shrink.  Actual  measurements  are  safe  guides  in  buying. 

I Mesh  Knit.  Stockings  knit  with  mesh  texture  are  often  run-resistant 
as  well  as  satisfactory  in  wearing  qualities  and  appearance.  While  verti- 
cal runs  will  sometimes  appear  in  mesh  stockings,  a tear  usually  results 
in  a horizontal  run. 

Construction  Features.  The  top  of  the  stocking  consists  of  the  welt 
and  the  afterwelt.  The  welt  is  the  hem;  the  afterwelt,  a reinforced  sec- 
tion just  below  the  hem.  It  is  important  that  the  top  of  the  stocking  be 
strong  enough  to  hold  hose  supports  and  large  enough  for  comfort.  The 
run-stop  consists  of  one  or  more  rows  of  lock  stitches  just  below  the  hem. 
Heels  should  be  reinforced  high  enough  to  protect  the  sheer  fabric  of 
the  back  of  the  stocking.  Reinforcements  at  the  points  of  wear,  such  as 
heels,  soles,  and  toes,  add  to  the  life  of  the  stocking.  It  is  possible  for  re- 
inforcements to  be  so  heavy  that  they  damage  the  finer  fabric  to  which 
they  are  attached. 

The  Hosiery  Budget.  Girls  and  women  in  the  low-wage  groups  spend 
relatively  more  for  hosiery  than  women  with  moderate  incomes.  If,  for 
example,  a girl  pays  from  40  to  50  cents  for  a pair  of  stockings,  and  a 
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pair  lasts  only  one  week,  she  will  have  to  spend  from  $20  to  $26  a year 
for  stockings.  She  may  be  able  to  keep  her  hosiery  budget  below  $20, 
however,  if  she  buys  stockings  of  better  quality,  selects  three  pairs  of 
one  kind  at  a time,  and  washes  them  after  each  wearing. 


The  construction  of  the  foot  of  a full-fashioned  stocking  is  shown  at  the  left, 
and  the  foot  of  a circular-knit  stocking  is  shown  at  the  right. 


Comparison:  Construction  of  the  toe  of  a full-fashioned  stocking  at  the  left, 
and  that  of  a circular-knit  stocking  at  the  right. 
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Sports  Hose.  Sports  hose  are  made  in  a variety  of  colors  and  materials. 
They  are  bought  for  school,  vacation,  and  sportswear.  They  are  made  of 
cotton,  wool,  and  rayon,  and  range  from  anklets  to  over-the-knee 
lengths. 

Anklets  are  made  with  cuffs,  or  without  cuffs  with  elastic  tops.  They 
are  suitable  for  wear  with  coveralls  or  slacks  for  women  working  in 
various  industries.  They  are  also  very  popular  for  tennis,  golf,  and 
school  wear. 

Half-socks  and  knee-length  socks  are  worn  mainly  by  children,  both 
! boys  and  girls.  The  important  feature  in  the  buying  of  stockings  for 
j children  is  correct  size  plus  plenty  of  allowance  for  the  comfort  of 
j growing  feet.  It  is  not  wise  to  buy  large  quantities  of  children’s  hosiery 
at  one  time,  as  they  may  be  outgrown  quickly. 

Colors.  Colors  of  hosiery  vary  from  season  to  season.  The  Textile 
Color  Card  Association  plans  the  colors  of  hosiery  to  harmonize  with 
the  seasonal  shades  of  dresses,  hats,  gloves,  and  other  articles  of  clothing. 

: Because  of  the  co-operation  of  manufacturers  in  planning  the  season’s 
colors,  it  is  easy  for  a girl  to  assemble  a complete  outfit  with  well-blended 
colors.  Hosiery  colors  are  given  such  names  as  “Sand  Dune,”  “Sunset,” 
j “Autumn  Leaf.”  Always  examine  the  colors  in  daylight,  or  under  a 
3 daylight  lamp,  if  possible. 

Men’s  Hosiery.  Less  information  is  available  for  the  consumer  re- 
i garding  men’s  hosiery.  One  good  method  is  to  buy  a pair  of  socks  that 
! you  think  will  be  suitable,  wear  them,  and  have  them  washed;  then  you 
j will  be  able  to  tell  whether  that  particular  kind  is  satisfactory  for  you. 
j You  should  be  especially  careful  to  select  hosiery  well  reinforced  at  heel 
! and  toe  if  you  expect  wearing  qualities.  The  following  points  should  be 
! looked  for  on  a label  or  description  of  men’s  hosiery:  style  of  knitting; 
j number  of  knitted  rows  to  the  inch;  kind  of  yarn  (if  wool,  percentage 
| in  each  part  of  stocking);  shrinkage  after  a number  of  washings;  colors 
| (whether  fadeproof  and  noncrocking).  For  care  of  hosiery,  see  Section 
I 3,  this  unit. 

Common-Sense  Principles.  It  is  a good  plan  for  the  consumer  to  keep 
a record  of  the  kind  of  hosiery  purchased,  the  number  of  pairs  bought, 
the  price,  and  the  date.  After  a while,  the  brand  most  satisfactory  in  ap- 
pearance, wearing  qualities,  and  price  will  be  discovered;  and  you  will 
have  some  facts  upon  which  to  base  further  purchases.  Be  sure  to  ex- 
amine hose  for  defects,  such  as  dropped  stitches,  holes,  flaws,  and  places 
that  are  too  narrow. 
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seamless 

gauge 

grenadine 

filaments 


Words  to  Study  and  Use 

semiservice 

full-fashioned 

imitation 

wales 


mesh 

run-stop 

anklets 

reinforced 


Study  Guides  and  Review  Questions 


1.  With  what  facts  regarding  stockings  should  the  consumer  be  familiar? 

2.  What  fibers  have  recently  taken  the  place  of  silk? 

3.  How  is  high-twist  yarn  made? 

4.  How  are  nylon  and  rayon  stockings  labeled? 

5.  Do  very  fine  stockings  represent  many  or  few  needles  used  in  their 
making? 

6.  What  are  courses  in  the  manufacture  of  stockings? 

7.  How  does  circular-knit  hosiery  differ  from  full-fashioned? 

8.  What  is  the  standard  leg  length  of  stockings? 

9.  What  are  the  welt  and  the  afterwelt  as  applied  to  a stocking? 

10.  Describe  the  various  types  of  sports  hose  and  their  appropriate  uses. 

Social-Business  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  Compare  the  choices  in  hosiery  of  the  modern  woman  with  those  of  a 
girl  of  Colonial  times. 

2.  If  you  were  able  to  buy  a year’s  supply  of  stockings  at  one  time,  what 
choices  would  you  make  as  to  color  and  type? 

3.  How  would  you  make  your  own  standards  of  durability  for  hosiery? 

4.  What  do  you  think  manufacturers  should  do  with  leftover  stockings 
at  the  end  of  each  season? 

5.  Discuss  possible  improvements  in  men’s  hosiery. 

CONSUMER  PROBLEMS  AND  PROJECTS 

(If  you  are  using  the  Workbook  designed  to  accompany  this 
text/ fill  in  the  prepared  blank  forms  for  these  problems.) 

32.  Hosiery 

Construct  your  own  set  of  buyer’s  rules  for  the  following  hosiery:  rayon, 
nylon,  wool,  cotton  (for  men  or  for  women). 

32.  Consumer  Mathematics 

1 . Consumers  do  many  types  of  work  in  order  to  obtain  the  money  with  which 
to  satisfy  their  needs.  In  one  year,  50,000,000  workers  were  employed  in  the 
industries  and  services  listed  below.  The  percentage  of  the  total  workers  in  each 
industry  or  service  was: 
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Per  Cent  of 

Industry  or  Service  T otal  Number 

of  Workers 

a.  Agriculture 21.0 

b . F orestry  and  fishing 0.5 

c.  Mineral  extraction 2.0 

d.  Manufacturing 28.0 

e.  Transportation  and  commerce 7.6 

/.  Trade 12.0 

g.  Public  service 1.7 

h.  Professional  service . . . . 6.5 

i.  Domestic  and  personal  service 10.0 

Clerical  occupations 10.7 

Total 100.0 


Find  the  number  of  workers  engaged  in  each  occupation. 

2.  The  amount  spent  for  radio  operations  for  one  year  in  the  United  States 


was: 


Amount  Spent 

a.  Broadcasting  time $180,000,000 

b.  Talent 35,000,000 

c.  Electricity  and  batteries  to  operate 205,000,000 

d.  Radios  sold  during  the  year 345,000,000 

e.  Replacement  of  tubes  and  other  parts 45,000,000 

/.  Parts  used  in  repairs 57,000,000 

g.  Servicing 65,000,000 

Total $932,000,000 


What  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  was  spent  for  each  item? 


Section  3.  Care  of  Wearables 

First  Aid  for  Clothes.  After  you  have  planned  your  wardrobe  and 
bought  your  clothing  intelligently,  you  can  be  even  more  economical 
and  add  to  your  good  appearance  by  rendering  prompt  first  aid — taking 
good  care  of  your  clothing.  Some  persons  always  look  neat  and  well 
groomed  no  matter  what  kind  of  work  they  do.  This  effect  is  due  largely 
to  the  daily  care  given  to  their  clothing. 

Two  persons  may  buy  identical  suits  at  the  same  time.  After  a few 
months,  one  garment  may  be  worn  out  and  thrown  away,  while  the 
other  is  still  giving  good  service.  The  difference  is  not  in  the  garments, 
but  in  the  use  and  care  given  them.  Clothing  should  be  brushed,  aired, 
and  placed  on  well-shaped  hangers  after  each  wearing.  A suit  or  dress 
left  on  the  floor  overnight  will  lose  its  shape  and  develop  wrinkles  that 
will  be  almost  impossible  to  remove  by  pressing. 
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With  Benefit  of  Soap  and  Water.  Cleanliness  is  necessary  to  prolong 
the  life  of  any  article  of  wearing  apparel.  Dirt  speeds  the  wearing  out 
of  clothing  because  particles  of  grit  cut  the  threads  and  wear  off  the  nap. 
Chemical  reactions  harmful  to  fabrics  are  brought  about  not  only  by 
dirt  and  grit  but  also  by  perspiration  and  oily  waste  matter  from  the 
skin.  Soap  and  water  and  dry  cleaning  remove  these  harmful  agents  and 
add  to  the  life  of  a garment. 


The  housewife  can  keep  the  family  clothes  neat  and  long  wearing  if  she  follows  the 
washing  and  ironing  directions  given  on  labels  and  in  Government  bulletins. 

Home  laundering  and  cleaning  are  successful  if  a few  simple  rules 
are  followed.  A booklet  giving  directions  for  removing  stains  may  be 
obtained  for  5 cents  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  It  is  always  wise  to  experiment  with  a small  piece  of  material 
that  may  be  taken  from  the  hem,  seam,  or  belt.  When  there  is  any  doubt 
about  the  possibility  of  cleaning  a garment  at  home,  it  is  more  economi- 
cal to  have  it  dry  cleaned  by  a professional  than  to  run  the  risk  of 
spoiling  it. 

Dry  Cleaning,  Pressing,  and  Mending.  Too  often  a dry  cleaner  is 
chosen  not  for  the  high  quality  of  his  work  but  because  of  his  low  price. 
Excellent  work,  however,  is  done  by  many  low-priced  cleaners.  A cen- 
tral trade  association  keeps  a list  of  cleaners  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
whose  work  meets  certain  standards.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  only  way  you 
can  be  sure  is  to  try  out  a dry  cleaner’s  work  on  some  article  of  clothing. 
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Clothing  that  is  to  be  packed  away  between  seasons  should  always  be 
cleaned  before  being  packed.  This  is  particularly  true  of  woolen  gar- 
ments. Soil,  dirt,  and  stains  seem  to  settle  deeper  in  the  garment  and  are 
therefore  very  difficult  to  remove  after  the  clothing  has  been  put  away. 
Stockings  and  underthings  should  be  washed  daily  as  the  chemical  ac- 
tion of  perspiration  weakens  fibers.  Moths  are  more  likely  to  attack 
soiled  garments  than  clean  ones. 

Woolen  garments  should  be  aired.  Pressing  is  necessary  for  clothing 
that  is  worn  frequently;  it  should  be  done  under  a damp  cloth  to  pre- 
vent the  surface  from  becoming  shiny  and  the  fibers  from  matting  or 
felting.  If  pressing  is  not  convenient,  steaming  is  effective  to  remove 
wrinkles.  The  clothing,  for  example,  may  be  hung  in  a bathroom  and 
the  hot  water  permitted  to  run  to  provide  steam;  but  subsequently  the 
garments  must  be  exposed  to  the  air. 

Another  part  of  upkeep  is  taking  the  proverbial  “stitch  in  time.”  The 
mending  of  small  tears  will  result  in  longer  wear  than  if  repair  is  de- 
layed. Mending  should  be  done  carefully  so  as  to  be  invisible  and  offer 
no  discomfort  by  being  bulky.  Laundry  mending  is  done  on  a machine 
in  a hurry  and  is  usually  prude. 

Keeping  Well  Shod.  Shoes  that  are  kept  on  shoe  trees  retain  their 
shape  and  give  more  service  than  if  left  with  the  soles  curled  up.  Heels 
should  be  straightened,  as  soon  as  they  show  signs  of  becoming  uneven. 
Wearing  run-over  heels  throws  the  whole  shoe  out  of  line  and  is  a 
detriment  to  personal  appearance  as  well  as  a menace  to  safety.  An  oil 
dressing  is  good  for  polishing  shoes,  but  be  sure  the  polish  contains  no 
ingredients  that  are  harmful  to  leather.  When  having  shoes  soled,  it  is 
best  to  select  thin,  but  good  quality  leather.  Do  not  have  the  heels  of 
repaired  shoes  built  up  so  high  that  the  foot  will  be  off  balance. 

Care  of  Stockings.  The  best  results  are  obtained  by  washing  stockings 
in  tepid  water  with  mild  soap  each  evening  after  they  are  worn.  If  a 
run  appears  when  there  is  no  opportunity  to  mend  it,  applying  a drop 
of  nail  polish  or  some  soap  may  stop  it. 

Common-Sense  Principles.  The  well-dressed  person  is  always  well 
groomed.  Good  grooming  is  the  result  of  scrupulous  attention  to  clean- 
liness and  neatness,  and  is  possible  for  anyone  willing  to  take  the  time 
to  look  after  details.  A short  time  each  day  is  all  that  is  needed  for  shoe 
polishing,  brushing,  pressing,  and  hanging  up  clothes.  Weekly  checkups 
can  take  care  of  such  items  as  laundry,  dry  cleaning,  mending,  and  shoe 
repairs. 
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Words  to  Study  and  Use 


wearables 

rendering 


prolong 

chemical 

reactions 


patronized 

ingredients 

detriment 

tepid 


consequently 

identical 


experiment 


Study  Guides  and  Review  Questions 


1.  How  does  prompt  and  proper  care  add  to  the  durability  of  clothes? 

2.  How  should  clothing  be  treated  after  each  wearing? 

3.  In  what  way  does  dirt  help  to  wear  out  clothing? 

4.  Where  can  you  obtain  directions  for  removing  stains? 

5.  How  can  you  check  the  efficiency  of  a dry-cleaning  fluid? 

6.  Why  is  it  unwise  to  store  soiled  garments? 

7.  How  should  woolen  clothing  be  pressed? 

8.  What  is  the  best  way  to  wash  stockings? 

9.  How  can  a run  in  a stocking  be  stopped  temporarily? 

10.  What  is  good  grooming? 

Social-Business  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  Name  some  types  of  clothing  or  materials  that  you  might  want  to  do 
without  if  no  dry  cleaning  services  were  available. 

2.  Of  what  value  is  some  knowledge  of  chemistry  to  a housewife? 

3.  How  do  you  think  home  dry  cleaning  could  be  done  satisfactorily? 

4.  Compare  the  effect  of  wear  and  appearance  of  the  garments  washed 
in  present-day  washing  machines  with  those  scrubbed  on  the  old-fashioned 
washboard. 

5.  How  often  do  you  think  shoes  should  be  cleaned  or  polished? 

CONSUMER  PROBLEMS  AND  PROJECTS 

(If  you  are  using  the  Workbook  designed  to  accompany  this 
text,  fill  in  the  prepared  blank  forms  for  these  problems .) 


After  reading  and  investigating,  set  down  some  rules  for  the  care  of  wear- 
ables, covering  the  following  points:  (1)  soap  and  water  in  home  laundering 
and  cleaning  of  rayon,  nylon,  woolens,  and  cottons;  (2)  dry  cleaning  at  home 
and  dry  cleaning  at  professional  cleaners;  (3)  storing  for  the  winter;  (4)  stor- 
ing for  the  summer;  (5)  care  of  shoes;  (6)  care  of  overshoes  and  rubber  boots; 
(7)  care  of  stockings;  and  (8)  care  of  damp  and  rain-soaked  clothing. 


33.  Care  of  Wearables 
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33.  Consumer  Mathematics 
Review  of  Decimals 

Some  persons  say  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  able  to  solve  arithmetic  prob- 
lems as  adding  and  calculating  machines  will  do  the  work  for  them.  In  the 
first  place,  adding  and  calculating  machines  are  seldom  available  for  use 
for  the  average  person.  In  the  second  place,  if  they  are  used,  the  person  using 
them  must  understand  how  to  solve  the  problems,  set  decimal  places,  and  handle 
fractions  before  the  figures  can  be  put  into  the  machine.  Work  out  the  following: 

1.  Add  these  figures:  12.48;  .908;  12,345.78;  .00098;  567,892.;  90; 

458,987.009;  97.09;  334.667. 

2.  Subtract:  (a)  $509.18  - 67.82;  (b)  6.0098  - 5.0004  (c)  542.65  - .7864. 

3.  Multiply:  (a)  234.897  X $2.34;  ( b ) 6.72  X .9845;  (c)  65.789  X .008. 

4.  Divide:  (a)  3.491  .98;  (b)  456.98  4-  1.6;  (c)  17.98743  ^ 23.45  (Carry 

answers  to  two  decimal  places.) 

5.  Robert  spends  20  per  cent  of  his  salary  on  clothing  and  2 per  cent  on 
clothing  upkeep.  His  salary  is  $1,800  a year.  How  much  does  he  spend  each 
month  on  clothing?  On  clothing  upkeep? 

6.  James  bought  the  following  accessories:  one  shirt  at  $1.95;  three  pairs  of 
socks  at  35  cents  a pair;  six  handkerchiefs  at  35  cents  each;  two  neckties  at  79 
cents  each;  and  two  pairs  of  suspenders  at  89  cents  each.  What  was  his  total  bill? 

7.  A storekeeper  bought  2 dozen  soiled  suits  at  $19.95  each.  He  spent  75 
cents  as  an  additional  cost  to  have  each  suit  cleaned  and  pressed  before  offering 
it  for  sale.  He  added  15  per  cent  to  his  cost  for  store  expenses  and  profit. 
What  was  the  selling  price  of  each  suit? 

8.  Mary’s  spring  suit  cost  $18.98.  The  cost  of  accessories  for  the  suit  was: 
hat,  $2.95;  gloves,  $1.50;  costume  jewelry,  $1.25;  blouse,  $1.49;  belt,  .75; 
stockings,  $1.39;  shoes,  $4.75;  pocketbook,  $3.59.  What  per  cent  of  the  entire 
cost  of  her  costume  was  spent  for  accessories  suitable  to  wear  with  the  suit? 


Good  grooming  depends  fundamentally  on  good  health  and  maintenance  of  natural  charm. 


PART  VII.  HEALTH  AND  PERSONAL 
APPEARANCE 


UNIT  XIV 

KEEPING  FIT 
Section  1.  Choosing  Health  Services 

Conditions  Favorable  to  Health.  Health  is  the  normal  functioning 
of  all  parts  of  the  body  that  results  in  the  joy  of  living  and  the  ability  to 
work  well  without  undue  fatigue.  Health  is  not  always  a matter  of  our 
own  choosing,  but  we  can  do  a great  deal  to  control  the  conditions  that 
make  for  health,  such  as  (1)  satisfactory  environment,  (2)  adequate 
diet,  (3)  sufficient  sleep,  (4)  moderate  exercise,  (5)  protection  against 
accidents  and  preventable  diseases,  (6)  regular  physical  examinations, 
(7)  good  personal  hygiene,  and  (8)  freedom  from  unpleasant  emotions, 
such  as  worry. 

Satisfactory  Environment.  You  cannot  have  complete  control  over 
your  environment,  but  should  do  everything  in  your  power  to  make 
your  immediate  surroundings  attractive.  Satisfactory  surroundings  in- 
clude fresh  air,  good  light,  and  cleanliness. 

Adequate  Diet.  An  adequate  diet  includes  a variety  of  foods.  The 
body  is  a wonderful  machine  that  needs  fuel  to  run  it  and  material 
to  replace  worn-out  tissues.  It  is  by  far  wiser  to  eat  good  plain  food — 
plenty  of  fruit,  vegetables,  and  water — than  to  pay  much  attention  to 
special  diet  fads  or  to  seek  health  in  capsules  or  bottles. 

Sufficient  Sleep.  The  amount  of  sleep  required  depends  on  the  needs 
and  the  age  of  the  individual.  Young  children  require  a great  deal  more 
sleep  than  adults.  Sleeping  quarters  should  be  darkened,  well  ventilated, 
and  quiet.  When  you  have  determined  just  how  much  sleep  you  need 
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for  maximum  energy,  you  should  adhere  rigidly  to  your  time  budget 
in  the  matter  of  rest. 


#! 
% ' 


IaImC')  vA./  ^vA 


Milk,  harms,  eggs,  fish,  choe*c.  boon* 

and  peas,  fru:l,  green  leafy  veoetables  and  the 


the  key  foods.  Eat  plenty  of 
A'-r-  AmS  ± A tsi!,  c i 1 


Regularity  counts  most.  You  can  t catch  up  On 
loit  sleep  or  m/s sed  rsSmcation!  Tr  y to  keep  on  a 
regular  schedule  every  day.  Take  ii  easy  for  6 
little  while  after  lunch  and  eftnnor,  6a  So  feed  on 
time,  get  up  on  time. 


¥ qSK  I 


You  have  your  cor  cheeked  and  serviced  every 
thousand  mile*.  Do  as  much  for  your  body.  Physi- 
cians can  prevent  many  diseases  end  illnesses 
for  both  children  ond  grownups  nowadays,  Oive 
yoyr  doctor  a chance  now,  B£('OSE  you  get  sick. 

, . = t 


Plenty  of  hath*,  lot*  of  soap.  Clean  hands, 
clothes,  house*,  beds!  Get  fresh  < 

Orirtk  lots  of  water. 


Romp  with  the  family,  visit  with 
walks,  play  games  "Or  do  whatever 
give  your  mind  and  body  a rest  frot 
grind  an  the  fob.  "All  work  and  no  t 
Jack  a dull  boy." 


Before  you  buy  anything,  it  is  wise  to  think  of  these  simple  rules  of  health. 


Protection  Against  Accidental  Injury.  All  possible  precautions  against 
accidents  should  be  taken.  Accidents  may  occur  with  electrical  ap- 
pliances in  the  home,  in  the  use  of  automobiles,  and  in  sports.  It  would 
be  foolish  to  think  constantly  about  avoiding  accidents,  but  subcon- 
sciously you  should  take  every  precaution.  Be  careful  about  electric 
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equipment,  and  do  not  try  to  repair  it  unless  the  main  box  switch 
has  shut  off  the  current.  Do  not  try  to  compete  in  sports  or  contests  for 
which  you  are  not  prepared  by  training  and  experience. 

Precautions  Against  Preventable  Diseases.  Many  diseases  can  be  pre- 
vented by  attention  to  health.  A person  who  objects  to  wearing  over- 
shoes and  protective  clothing  may  contract  pneumonia.  There  is  no 
sense  in  trying  to  toughen  yourself  needlessly.  It  is  better  to  be  careful 
than  to  have  the  suffering  and  expense  that  could  have  been  avoided 
by  common-sense  attention  to  a few  rules  of  health.  The  use  of  vaccines 
and  serums  for  inoculations  against  certain  diseases  has  become  a part  of 
preventive  medicine. 

Health  and  Dental  Examinations.  Health  and  dental  examinations 
are  provided  for  the  pupils  in  the  majority  of  school  systems.  This 
practice  should  be  continued  after  you  leave  school.  In  many  cases  a 
slight  difficulty  may  be  discovered  and  corrected  that  might  have  had 
very  serious  consequences  if  neglected.  Regular  health  examinations 
are  part  of  the  health  budget.  The  same  thing  applies  to  dental  examina- 
tions. It  is  wise  to  co-operate  in  a plan  of  preventive  medicine  rather 
than  to  wait  until  something  serious  has  developed.  The  cost  is  less. 

Health  and  Energy  Budget.  The  health  and  energy  budget  is  the  least 
costly  of  anything  you  can  do  for  yourself.  Such  a budget  includes  plans 
for  all  the  items  considered  in  this  section.  By  all  means  make  a place  in 
your  time  budget  for  some  physical  exercise  and  take  it,  if  possible,  out 
of  doors. 

Personal  Hygiene  and  Posture.  Personal  hygiene  consists  of  keeping 
the  body  clean,  outside  and  inside.  Regular  habits  of  cleaning  your 
teeth,  shampooing  your  hair,  taking  your  daily  bath,  and  eliminating 
waste  from  the  body  are  necessary  to  good  health.  Good  posture  also  is 
necessary  to  good  health,  and  it  should  be  practiced  until  it  is  habitual 
and  effortless.  Walk  with  the  head  up,  the  chest  out,  and  the  abdomen 
as  flat  as  you  can  make  it. 

Need  for  Health  Services.  Many  persons  who  are  least  able  to  pay  the 
costs  of  medical  care  are  the  ones  who  need  it  most.  A recent  survey 
revealed  that  only  20  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  United  States 
receives  a dental  checkup  in  any  one  year.  Sickness  and  accidents  are 
emergencies  requiring  money;  it  is  therefore  wise  to  have  a health 
emergency  fund  or  insurance  included  in  your  budget.  The  first  step 
in  a personal  health  service  should  be  the  prevention  of  disease  by 
vaccination  or  inoculation  immunizing  against  smallpox  and  diphthe- 
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ria.  Other  diseases,  such  as  tuberculosis,  pneumonia,  and  cancer,  can 
be  cured  if  diagnosed  and  treated  in  their  early  stages.  Always  keep  in 
mind  that  there  are  health  and  medical  clinics  in  many  communities 
to  which  you  can  go  for  advice  and  medical  examinations. 


There  are  many  scientific  laboratories  working  continually  on  the  fight  against  disease. 
The  latest  information  about  new  medicines,  drugs,  or  cures  is  made  available  to  the 

medical  profession. 


Public-Health  Service.  A recent  committee  on  medical  care  found 
that:  (1)  preventive  health  services  for  the  nation  as  a whole  are  grossly 
insufficient;  (2)  hospital  and  other  institutional  facilities  are  inadequate 
in  many  communities,  especially  in  rural  areas;  (3)  one-third  of  the 
population,  including  persons  with  or  without  adequate  income,  is 
receiving  inadequate  or  no  medical  service;  (4)  an  even  larger  fraction 
of  the  population  suffers  from  serious  financial  burdens  or  debts  created 
by  illness. 

The  committee’s  recommendations  bring  home  to  all  of  us  the 
necessity  of  supporting  the  following  public-health  program: 

1.  Expand  public-health  activities  and  maternal  and  child  welfare  services. 

2.  Build  hospitals  to  meet  our  needs. 

3.  Provide  medical  care  for  the  needy  and  those  who,  ptherwise  self- 
supporting,  cannot  pay  for  medical  care. 

4.  Develop  a general  program  of  medical  care  for  all  the  people,  distrib- 
uting the  costs  over  long  periods  of  time.  (This  would  take  care  of  point  3 
above.) 

5.  Insure  workers  against  loss  of  wages  from  illnesses  that  disable  them 
temporarily  or  for  life. 
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Choice  of  Health  Services.  Many  plans  and  schemes  for  health  im- 
provement have  appeared  within  recent  years;  some  of  the  best  plans 
have  been  fostered  by  doctors  and  public-health  officials.  One  plan 
makes  it  possible  for  people  to  join  a health  service  by  paying  small 
regular  dues;  in  return,  they  and  their  families  receive  physical  ex- 
aminations and  medical  care  as  needed.  If  some  such  plan  is  not  spon- 
sored or  recommended  by  the  doctors,  then  legislation  may  bring  it  to 
pass.  Be  that  as  it  may,  families  ought  to  have  some  competent  assurance 


Every  community  should  have  its  own  hospital  with  the  most  modern  facilities.  This 

eighteen-story  building  costing  over  $12,000,000  is  a forward  step  in  hospitalization. 

of  medical  aid  and  hospital  treatment  when  needed  without  having  to 
pay  rates  that  are  beyond  their  resources  at  the  time  of  the  emergency. 
Adequate  medical  and  dental  care  by  the  family  physician  and  dentist 
have  been  estimated  to  average  $25  annually  for  each  person.  Many 
physicians  and  dentists  charge  fees  based  on  the  paying  ability  of  each 
patient. 

Choosing  Doctors  and  Nurses.  When  you  need  medical  care,  you  will 
want  to  engage  the  best  kind  of  medical  experts.  It  is  right  and  proper 
to  inquire  into  a doctor’s  training  and  experience  before  engaging  him. 
One  way  to  choose  a good  physician  is  to  select  a good  hospital,  and 
then  consult  one  of  the  doctors  on  its  staff  or  house-call  list. 

Each  year  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  devotes 
one  issue  to  hospitals.  It  contains  a complete  list  of  hospitals  with 
information  about  each.  The  American  College  of  Surgeons  in  Chicago 
also  issues  an  annual  list  of  approved  hospitals.  It  is  not  fair  to  ask  a 
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druggist  to  prescribe  remedies,  as  he  is  not  trained  to  do  so;  further- 
more, it  is  illegal  for  him  to  give  medical  advice. 

Common-Sense  Principles.  It  is  each  one’s  responsibility  to  do  all  that 
is  possible  to  assure  himself  of  good  health.  Keep  in  mind  the  following 
rules: 


1.  Pay  attention  to  diet,  exercise,  sleep,  and  personal  hygiene.  Remember 
that  if  good  habits  are  once  established,  they  are  easy  to  maintain. 

2.  Have  regular  dental  and  medical  examinations.  The  physical  body 
needs  regular  checking;  and  if  repairs  are  required,  they  can  be  attended  to 
before  becoming  serious. 

3.  Provide  an  emergency  fund  in  the  budget  for  accidents  or  unexpected 
medical  expenses,  possibly  in  the  form  of  accident,  health,  and  hospitaliza- 
tion insurance. 


Words  to  Study  and  Use 


fatigue 

inoculation 

environment 

preventable 


emotions 

immunize 

precautions 

serum 


posture 

vaccination 

specialists 

prescribe 


Study  Guides  and  Review  Questions 

1.  What  is  health? 

2.  How  may  we  control  conditions  that  make  for  health? 

3.  What  protection  can  you  take  against  accidental  injury? 

4.  In  what  ways  may  persons  be  immunized  against  certain  diseases? 

5.  Mention  some  of  the  needs  of  our  public-health  service. 

6.  How  may  the  public-health  program  be  improved? 

7.  How  are  organized  health  groups  operated? 

8.  About  how  much  a year  does  the  average  person  spend  for  medical 
and  dental  service? 

9.  What  steps  should  be  taken  when  choosing  a doctor  or  a hospital? 

10.  Where  can  you  find  lists  of  approved  hospitals  with  information  about 
each  one? 

Social-Business  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  Of  what  value  is  a knowledge  of  health  to  a young  person  who  wants 
to  be  an  athlete? 

2.  How  do  you  think  your  school  day  might  be  arranged  to  provide  you 
with  a well-balanced  schedule  of  study,  rest,  exercise,  and  recreation? 

3.  What  can  a young  person  do  to  improve  the  school  health  service? 

4.  Compare  the  health  problems  of  an  individual  forty  years  old  with 
those  of  a high  school  athlete. 
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5.  Discuss  your  own  personal  preferences  for  either  belonging  to  a health 
service  group  or  relying  on  a “family  doctor.” 

CONSUMER  PROBLEMS  AND  PROJECTS 

(If  you  are  using  the  Workbook  designed  to  accompany  this 
text,  fill  in  the  prepared  blank  forms  for  these  problems.) 

34.  Choosing  Health  Services 

a.  Construct  a set  of  rules  for  your  own  health  by  which  you  honestly 
think  you  can  abide.  Be  as  specific  as  you  can  about  the  following  items: 
diet,  sleep,  exercise,  recreation,  precautions  against  accidents,  precautions 

I against  weather  conditions,  health  examinations,  and  dental  examinations. 

b.  What  is  your  opinion  of  public  health  services? 

c.  How  have  you  chosen  a doctor? 

d.  How  have  you  chosen  a dentist? 

34.  Consumer  Mathematics 

1.  When  the  population  of  the  United  States  was  122,775,000,  the  amount 
spent  on  medical  care  was  $3,500,000,000.  What  was  the  per  capita  expenditure 

j for  medical  care? 

2.  a.  If  21,485,625  families  having  an  annual  income  of  less  than  $2,500 
spend  $1,500,000,000  for  doctors  and  medicine,  what  is  the  average  family 
expenditure  for  doctors  and  medicine? 

b.  If  the  entire  group  loses  $900,000,000  in  wages  because  of  ill  health, 
what  is  the  average  family’s  loss  in  wages? 

3.  State  A has  a population  of  5,677,000,  with  one  physician  to  every  571 
persons;  state  B,  with  a population  of  1,739,000,  has  one  physician  to  every 
1,431  persons.  Approximately  how  many  physicians  in  (a)  state  A and  ( b ) 
state  B? 

4.  When  the  population  of  the  United  States  was  122,775,000,  the  Govern- 
ment spent  approximately  If  cents  per  person  on  national  protection  against 
harmful  foods  and  injurious  drugs.  What  was  the  total  cost,  based  on  these 
census  figures? 

5.  There  are  approximately  3,500,000  painful  but  not  fatal  accidents  in 
homes  each  year.  If  the  average  cost  of  taking  care  of  a person  injured  in  an 
accident  is  $12.50,  what  is  the  total  yearly  expense  incurred  because  of  home 
accidents? 

Section  2.  Know  the  Patent  Medicines  and  Drugs 

Questionable  Expenditures.  As  much  as  $300,000,000  have  been  spent 
by  the  public  in  one  year  for  the  purchase  of  patent  medicines  and  so- 
called  remedies.  Another  large  sum  is  spent  for  prescribed  medicines 
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that  are  needed  and  usually  beneficial.  It  is 
well  to  know  some  simple  remedies,  but  for 
any  serious  condition  never  take  medicines 
without  the  advice  of  a physician.  Drugs  that 
are  not  needed  may  destroy  tissues  and  cause 
actual  injury.  It  is  a serious  matter  to  dose 
yourself  with  medicines  about  which  you 
know  nothing  except  what  is  stated  on  the 
bottles  and  boxes. 

Patent  Medicines.  All  the  appeals  used  in 
advertising  have  been  adopted  by  the  makers 
of  patent  medicines  or  the  proprietary  reme- 
dies. Testimonials  very  often  are  unreliable 
because  few  prominent  persons  want  their 
names  used  in  connection  with  some  cure-all.  If  a person  does  take  an 
advertised  medicine  and  later  regains  his  health,  there  is  no  certainty 
that  the  remedy  cured  him.  Testimonials  vouching  for  the  effectiveness 
of  a medicine  for  one  person  cannot  be  relied  on  as  guides  for  others; 
what  helps  one  may  be  harmful  for  another. 

Medication  and  Dosing.  There  are  three  ways  of  medication  or  treat- 
ment: (1)  under  the  direction  of  a competent  physician;  (2)  without 
professional  direction — taking  medicines  harmless  in  themselves  but 
more  expensive  than  necessary,  and  harmful  in  so  far  as  the  taking  of 
them  delays  needed  proper  medical  treatment;  (3)  without  professional 
direction — taking  medicines  that  are  habit  forming  or  harmful  to  the 
body.  Self-dosing  with  medicine  usually  is  unsatisfactory.  It  is  better 
to  choose  the  safe  way  by  consulting  a reputable  physician  when  you 
feel  the  need  of  medical  advice  or  help. 

Pure  Food,  Drugs,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  The  Federal  Food  and  Drug 
Act  was  passed  in  1906,  but  it  did  not  cover  medical  devices  and 
cosmetics.  The  most  recent  act  was  passed  in  1938  and  is  called  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  It  retains  most  of  the  important 
provisions  of  the  first  act.  The  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
enforces  the  present  act,  which  covers  all  medical  devices  and  cosmetics, 
with  the  exception  of  toilet  soaps,  by  controlling  the  labeling  of  prod- 
ucts shipped  in  interstate  commerce.  Labels  must  state  artificial  coloring 
and  flavoring,  as  well  as  chemical  preservatives.  Definitions  and  stand- 
ards of  the  “fill”  of  containers  are  also  included,  as  well  as  labels  warn- 
ing of  the  use  of  habit-forming  drugs.  In  addition  to  the  Federal  law, 


Look  for  this  seal  on  the  la- 
bel of  medicines  that  you 
purchase  at  your  drugstore. 
It  means  that  the  drugs  and 
medicines  contained  in  the 
tested  product  have  been  ap- 
proved by  this  reliable  asso- 
ciation. 
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states  and  cities  have 
made  their  own  laws 
to  protect  citizens. 

Family  Medicine 
Chest.  The  simple 
remedies  needed  in  the 
family  medicine  chest 
may  be  bought  under 
their  names  as  listed  in 
the  United  States  Phar- 
macopeia or  National 
Formulary } which  gives 
standards  of  purity. 

Among  the  simple 
remedies  are  the  following:  (1)  tincture  of  iodine  or  methiolate;  (2) 
mineral  oil;  (3)  aspirin,  to  be  used  infrequently;  (4)  boric  acid;  (5)  ipe- 
cac, to  produce  vomiting  if  poison  has  been  swallowed — if  you  have 
no  ipecac,  use  large  quantities  of  warm  mustard  water;  (6)  bicarbonate 
of  soda,  or  baking  soda;  (7)  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia,  to  prevent 
fainting  and  relieve  dizziness;  (8)  petrolatum,  or  vaseline;  and  (9)  rub- 
bing alcohol.  A supply  of  sterile  cotton,  bandages,  and  adhesive  tape 
should  be  on  hand  for  first  aid  to  the  injured.  It  is  also  a good  idea  to 
have  a book  on  first  aid,  which  will  give  directions  on  the  procedures 
to  follow  in  emergencies  involving  cuts,  sprains,  poisoning,  gas,  burns, 
and  drowning. 

Medicines  should  be  kept  where  they  cannot  be  reached  by  children. 
Products  not  for  internal  use  should  be  labeled  plainly  so  that  they 
will  not  be  taken  by  mistake.  One  good  plan  is  to  seal  such  bottles 
or  packages  with  adhesive  tape,  which  is  easily  removed  but  draws 
attention  to  the  nature  of  the  contents.  Even  at  night  when  sleepy, 
a member  of  the  family  would  know  by  the  adhesive  tape  that  the 
medicine  was  not  to  be  taken  internally.  The  best  plan  is  to  keep  all 
poisons  under  lock  and  key. 

Antiseptics.  Tincture  of  iodine  is  an  antiseptic  recommended  only  for 
general  external  use  for  cuts  and  wounds.  It  must  not  be  used  near  the 
eyes  or  any  body  openings;  too  strong  a solution  or  application  often 
causes  burns  and  discomfort.  Solutions  of  mercurochrome  as  well  as 
alcohol  are  used  as  antiseptics  for  open  wounds. 

Cleanliness  is  a potent  force  against  germs;  great  care  is  necessary 


Medicine  man.  The  pharmacist,  whether  in  civilian  life  or 
on  a hospital  ship,  makes  up  his  drugs  and  medicines  ac- 
cording to  special  formulas  based  on  scientific  research. 
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to  prevent  infection.  Cases  of  limb  amputation  or  death  have  resulted 
from  improper  antiseptic  treatment  of  small  cuts.  Go  to  a doctor  im- 
mediately if  a cut,  scratch,  or  wound  does  not  heal  or  becomes  painful 
and  inflamed. 

Laxatives.  Commercial  laxatives  are  usually  irritants  for  the  digestive 
tract.  If  the  digestive  system  is  already  upset  or  infected,  as  in  ap- 
pendicitis, an  irritant  will  aggravate  the  condition.  Different  condi- 
tions require  different  treatments,  so  that  self-medication  is  a hazardous 
thing.  The  use  of  rough  foods,  like  bran,  is  harmful  in  certain  types  of 
intestinal  disturbances.  Most  laxatives  or  cathartics,  in  fact,  cease  to  be 
effective  after  a period  of  time,  and  may  be  very  disturbing  to  the 
entire  digestive  tract. 

Some  laxatives  are  habit  forming;  that  is,  after  they  are  used  for  a 
while,  the  system  adjusts  itself  to  these  irritating  qualities  and  they 
are  no  longer  effective.  Pleasant-tasting  laxatives  may  become  dangerous 
because  one  is  likely  to  take  them  in  overdoses.  Lemon  juice,  milk  of 
magnesia,  and  mineral  oil  are  among  the  safest  laxatives,  although  no 
intestinal  medication  should  be  used  regularly. 

Cold  Cures.  Many  “cures”  are  sold  for  the  common  cold.  Some  con- 
tain only  laxatives  plus  headache  and  fever  remedies;  but  no  effective 
cold  cure  has  yet  been  found.  Nose  drops  may  be  harmful,  especially  to 
children,  as  the  solution  may  reach  the  sinuses  and  clog  them.  Drops 
for  colds  have  been  inhaled  into  the  lungs  at  times  and  caused  trouble. 
Physicians  are  not  yet  agreed  on  the  effectiveness  of  injections,  but 
cold  vaccines  help  to  prevent  or  reduce  colds  in  about  60  per  cent  of 
the  cases.  It  is  important  in  treating  a cold  to  keep  warm,  rest,  and 
guard  against  infecting  other  people.  Medical  advice  should  be  sought 
immediately  if  a cold  grows  worse  or  does  not  clear  up  within  a day  or 
two.  Every  cold  opens  the  way  for  serious  consequences;  therefore  do 
not  ignore  it. 

Pain  Killers.  Drugs  that  kill  pain  are  dangerous  to  use  unless  ad- 
ministered by  a physician.  Pain  signifies  that  something  is  wrong.  If  a 
drug  that  temporarily  kills  pain  is  taken,  the  real  cause  of  the  pain  may 
be  obscured  and  neglected.  Digestive  disturbances,  eye  defects,  brain 
injuries,  or  tumors  are  the  usual  causes  of  headaches.  The  drugs  used 
in  the  majority  of  headache  remedies,  such  as  amidopyrine,  acetanilide, 
phenacetin,  and  barbital,  are  dangerous  because  they  are  especially 
harmful  to  the  heart.  Even  aspirin,  probably  the  safest  pain  killer,  is 
poisonous  and  harmful  to  certain  people.  It  should  not  be  taken  fre- 
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quently  or  over  a long  period  of  time.  Many  pain  killers  are  also  habit- 
forming drugs,  so  that  a craving  for  them  may  develop. 

Use  of  Drugs  for  Insomnia  and  Drowsiness.  Sleeping  powders  and 
pills  may  appear  harmless  for  a while,  but  their  effects  are  cumulative 
and  continued  use  is  sure  to  be  dangerous  and  sometimes  fatal.  Serious 
results  also  have  followed  the  practice  of  taking  drugs  to  keep  awake. 
Caffeine  and  benzedrine  sulphate  are  taken  by  truck  drivers  and 
students  to  overcome  normal  drowsiness  but  it  is  dangerous  to  use 
anything  that  interferes  with  the  normal  body  functions. 

Weight  Reducers.  Most  so-called  weight  reducers  are  of  little  value. 
Any  noticeable  reduction  in  weight  is  usually  due  to  the  diet  and 
exercise  prescribed  in  the  directions  accompanying  the  medicine,  but 
even  these  may  prove  unwise  and  harmful.  Some  reducers  contain 
thyroid  or  dinitrophenol,  both  of  which  are  dangerous;  their  continued 
use  may  cause  blindness  or  heart  irregularities.  Dieting  also  may  prove 
hazardous.  The  body  needs  a variety  of  food,  and  if  its  normal  balance 
is  upset  by  a restricted  reducing  diet,  a complete  breakdown  or  per- 
manent ill-health  may  result.  No  attempt  to  correct  overweight  should 
ever  be  made  without  the  continuous  advice  and  supervision  of  a 
physician. 

Vitamin  and  Radium  Products.  Vitamins  are  best  obtained  from  the 
foods  in  a well-balanced  diet.  The  indiscriminate  taking  of  vitamin 
products  is  unwise,  inasmuch  as  an  oversupply  of  a certain  vitamin  may 
be  just  as  harmful  as  an  undersupply.  Radium  is  an  extremely  dangerous 
element  that  should  be  administered  only  by  a physician  who  has  be- 
come an  expert  in  radium  treatments.  All  medicines  with  the  word 
radium  or  a similar  word  in  the  name  or  advertising  should  be  strictly 
avoided. 

Common-Sense  Principles.  The  human  body  has  wonderful  antiseptic 
and  healing  powers  within  itself.  The  fluids  provided  in  different  parts 
of  the  body  are  better  antiseptics  for  those  parts  than  chemicals  or  drugs. 
The  most  that  medicine  can  do  is  to  co-operate  with  nature.  Self- 
medication  is  dangerous  because  it  may  poison  the  body  or  create 
allergic  conditions  and  abnormal  chemical  processes.  Some  body  dis- 
turbances may  arise  from  a lack  of  certain  substances  that  may  be 
supplied  medicinally  on  the  advice  of  a physician,  but  only  after  a 
careful  diagnosis  and  laboratory  blood  tests.  Call  a doctor  if  you  are  ill. 
That  is  the  best  advice  for  anyone  who  discovers  something  wrong  with 
his  body  or  nerves. 
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drugs 

medication 

aspirin 

ipecac 


Words  to  Study  and  Use 

petrolatum 

sterile 

iodine 

external 


irritants 

appendicitis 

insomnia 

diagnosis 


Study  Guides  and  Review  Questions 


1 . Why  is  the  consumer  easily  influenced  to  use  patent  medicines? 

2.  What  are  the  probable  effects  of  the  continuous  use  of  harmful  drugs? 

3.  State  the  three  ways  of  medication  and  tell  the  value  of  each. 

4.  What  are  some  provisions  of  the  Pure  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act? 

5.  Name  several  simple  remedies  that  should  be  in  the  family  medicine 
chest.  For  what  is  each  used? 

6.  How  should  one  identify  poison  in  the  family  medicine  chest? 

7.  What  precautions  should  be  observed  in  the  use  of  iodine? 

8.  Give  several  suggestions  relative  to  the  treatment  of  colds. 

9.  Should  pain  be  “cured”  or  investigated?  Why? 

10.  When  should  the  doctor  be  called? 


Social-Business  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  Do  you  think  that  the  pioneer  who  led  a rugged  existence  and  who 
seldom,  if  ever,  took  drugs  for  his  ailments  was  in  better  or  worse  health 
than  we  are  today? 

2.  What  kind  of  co-operation  does  a doctor  expect  from  a patient  for 
whom  he  has  prescribed? 

3.  How  do  you  think  medicines  and  antiseptics  in  the  home  should  be 
protected? 

4.  When  a person  is  in  a hurry  or  is  studying  for  an  examination,  is  he 
justified  in  taking  drugs  to  stop  a headache? 

5.  Discuss  the  effect  of  abolishing  all  patent  medicines  and  drugs  from 
the  market. 


CONSUMER  PROBLEMS  AND  PROJECTS 

(If  you  are  using  the  Workbook  designed  to  accompany  this 
text,  fill  in  the  prepared  blank  forms  for  these  problems .) 

35.  Patent  Medicines  and  Drugs 

a.  Make  a list  of  the  simple  remedies,  toiletries,  or  cosmetics  that  you  be- 
lieve should  be  in  every  medicine  chest.  Tell  for  what  each  one  is  used. 

b.  Clip  from  a magazine  or  newspaper  several  advertisements  for  patent 
medicines  or  drugs,  and  from  them  give  the  following  data:  name  of  patent 
medicine;  what  it  is  advertised  to  cure  or  heal;  opinion  of  users;  price. 
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35.  Consumer  Mathematics 

1.  The  “remedies”  listed  below  were  purchased  by  a dealer  at  the  following 
prices: 

456  packages  of  B.  Cured  Headache  powders  at  6 cents  a package 
1,008  boxes  of  X.Y.Z.  Powders  for  Pain  at  23  cents  a box 
155  boxes  of  Magic  Fix  Pain  Cure  at  57  cents  a box 
8 boxes  of  Comfort  Compound  at  17  cents  a box 
18  boxes  of  Sodoso  at  37  cents  a box 
431  bottles  of  Sure-off  at  21  cents  a box 

The  Government  seized  these  items  because  they  contained  amidopyrine, 
ammoniated  mercury,  bromides,  acetanilide,  and  caffeine.  What  was  the  store- 
keeper’s loss  caused  by  Government  seizure,  including  a fine  of  SI 00? 

2.  Roger  prepared  a first-aid  kit.  The  materials  cost  him: 

Enamel  for  painting  a tin  box  he  had  on  hand,  10  cents 

3 sterile  gauze  squares  3 inches  by  3 inches,  at  3^  cents  each 

Assorted  sterile  bandage  compresses,  15  cents 

Muslin  to  make  two  triangular  bandages,  18  cents 

1 square  yard  of  sterile  gauze,  12  cents 

5 per  cent  tannic-acid  jelly  for  burns,  8 cents  - 

1 bottle  of  mild  iodine,  18  cents 

Aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia,  15  cents 

Scissors,  25  cents 

Paper  cups,  5 cents 

1 roll  of  1-inch  bandages,  8 cents 

1 roll  of  2-inch  roller  bandages,  10  cents 

Thin  board  splints,  no  cost  as  he  made  them  at  home 

1 bottle  of  oil,  8 cents. 

What  was  the  total  cost  of  the  kit? 

3.  It  is  estimated  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  spend  $300,000,000 
each  year  for  worthless  cures.  How  many  Government  bonds  at  $18.75  could  be 
bought  with  this  amount  of  money? 

4.  The  average  weight  for  girls  of  Mary’s  age  and  height  is  108  pounds;  for 
boys  of  Jack’s  height  and  age,  118.  Mary  weighs  122;  Jack,  109.  How  much  is 
Mary  overweight  and  Jack  underweight,  expressed  in  percentage? 
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GROOMING  AIDS  TO  PERSONAL  APPEARANCE 
Section  1.  Toiletries 

Dentifrices.  Health  as  well  as  personal  appearance  are  benefited  by 
the  use  of  dentifrices,  and  you  should  therefore  learn  the  facts  about 
the  tooth  pastes,  powders,  and  liquids  available  for  cleaning  the  teeth. 
Glycerin  is  sometimes  present  in  tooth  paste  and  may  have  an  undesir- 
able effect  on  the  gums;  the  abrasives  may  wear  out  the  tooth  enamel; 
and  whitening  substances  are  sometimes  injurious.  In  fact,  tooth 
bleaches  strong  enough  to  remove  stains  are  undoubtedly  harmful  to 
the  enamel.  Tooth  pastes  and  mouthwashes  cannot  cure  tooth  trouble 
or  mouth  diseases;  brushing  is  necessary  to  keep  teeth  healthy  and  free 
from  food  particles. 

Safety  First.  Safe  tooth  powder  may  easily  be  made  at  home  if  care 
is  taken  to  obtain  pure  ingredients.  A salt  solution  made  of  one-fourth 
teaspoonful  of  salt  in  one-half  glass  of  warm  water  or  a mixture  of  salt 
and  baking  soda  have  been  found  to  be  good  tooth  cleaners.  Here  again, 
so  much  depends  on  the  individual  that  experience  is  the  best  guide. 

The  American  Dental  Association  has  set  up  certain  rules  for  denth 
frices.  Its  seal  appears  on  containers  of  dentifrices  tested  and  found 
acceptable  by  them.  Manufacturers  who  display  this  seal  must  publish 
the  formula  of  the  product,  which  must  contain  harmless  ingredients. 
The  seal  of  the  Association  on  a package  is  an  indication  that  the 
materials  are  not  harmful,  unless  a person  happens  to  be  allergic  to 
any  one  of  them. 

Mouthwashes.  An  antiseptic  mouthwash  may  reduce  the  number  of 
bacteria  in  the  mouth  but  is  effective  for  only  a short  time.  Mouthwashes 
containing  astringents  hinder  the  circulation  of  blood  to  the  gums, 
a condition  that  disturbs  the  health  of  the  mouth.  The  causes  of  bad 
breath — lack  of  cleanliness  of  teeth,  stomach  disorders,  eating  garlic 
or  similar  foods,  and  various  organic  diseases — are  too  deep-seated  to  be 
affected  by  the  use  of  a mere  mouthwash.  Saliva  is  an  antiseptic  present 
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in  the  mouth  at  all  times.  If  the  teeth  are  kept  clean  and  all  food 
particles  removed  from  them,  one  of  the  causes  of  bad  breath  will  be 
eliminated. 

Toilet  Soaps.  The  selection  of  toilet  soaps  is  largely  a matter  of  per- 
sonal taste.  Soap  simply  cleanses  the  skin;  therefore  toilet  soaps  will 
hardly  cure  skin  diseases  or  serve  effectively  as  antiseptics  and  deoder- 
ants.  It  is  much  better  to  use  soaps  as  an  aid  to  cleanliness  and  daintiness 
than  for  any  supposed  medicinal  effect.  Carbolic  soaps  have  no  particu- 
lar medicinal  value,  and  their  odor  may  be  objectionable. 

Deodorants.  Two  types  of  deodorants  are  in  use.  One  closes  the  pores 
of  that  part  of  the  skin  to  which  it  is  applied  and  causes  the  perspiration 
to  be  given  off  from  some  other  part  of  the  body;  the  other  destroys  the 
bacteria  that  cause  perspiration  to  decompose  and  thus  masks  its  odor. 
These  preparations  may  be  irritating  to  some  people  and  injurious  to 
fabrics.  Boric  acid  is  a safe  deodorant.  Perspiration  odor  may  come  from 
heavy  clothing  that  has  been  worn  for  a long  time  without  being  cleaned 
or  aired. 

Manicure  Supplies.  Nail  polishes  are  usually  nitrocellulose  lacquers 
and  are  usually  harmless  if  limited  to  the  nails.  Some  polish  removers 
are  made  of  acetone  or  ethyl  acetate  and  are  not  likely  to  hurt  any 
skin  they  touch.  Cuticle  removers  are  usually  made  of  caustic  potash 
solutions  that  soften  and  remove  the  dead  cuticle;  they  should  be 
promptly  removed  with  plain  water  as  they  may  be  irritating.  It  is 
sometimes  better  to  use  a cuticle  oil  to  soften  the  cuticle  and  prevent  the 
growth  of  hangnails.  Nail  white  in  pencil  form  is  often  rubbed  under 
the  nail  tips  to  make  them  appear  whiter  than  normal.  Many  manicure 
preparations,  if  used  too  frequently,  may  have  a tendency  to  make  the 
nails  brittle  and  the  surrounding  skin  dry. 

Shaving  Supplies.  There  are  lathering  and  nonlathering  shaving 
soaps  and  creams  on  the  market.  The  nonlathering  variety  is  a vanishing 
cream  that  may  prove  irritating  to  the  skin,  but  nearly  all  shaving  soaps 
and  creams  are  harmless.  No  soap  or  cream  is  needed  with  electric 
shavers.  Home  shaving  is  usually  safer  than  barbershop  shaving  unless 
the  shop  is  entirely  sanitary.  Sanitary  conditions  in  such  places  are 
supervised  by  law  in  many  states. 

Hair  Removers.  No  powder,  salve,  or  lotion  will  permanently  remove 
hair.  The  safest  way  to  remove  hair  temporarily  is  with  a safety  razor; 
or,  permanently,  by  the  use  of  the  electric  needle.  The  electric  needle 
must  be  operated  by  an  expert,  and  even  then  it  may  cause  disfigure- 
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ment.  Thallium  acetate  (rat  poison)  is 
used  in  some  depilatories  (hair  remov- 
ers) with  secret  formulas.  It  removes 
hair  only  when  absorbed  into  the  sys- 
tem and  consequently  is  dangerous.  A 
few  hair  removers  contain  sulphides 
that  have  extremely  unpleasant  odors. 
No  commercial  depilatory  should  be 
used  on  the  face. 

Perfumes.  The  best  perfumes  are 
made  from  flowers  and  plants  by  dis- 
tillation. Good  perfumes  are  expen- 
sive. Three  million  roses  are  said  to 
be  required  to  make  1 pound  of  attar 
of  roses.  Nearly  every  flower  or  plant 
odor,  however,  is  imitated  by  a syn- 
thetic perfume  made  of  a number  of 
chemical  compounds,  and  such  syn- 
thetic perfumes  are  less  costly. 

Perfume  should  be  used  on  the  skin, 
not  on  clothing.  Small  amounts  only 
are  in  good  taste  and  much  more  pleasing  than  overpowering  quan- 
tities. Toilet  water — diluted  perfume — is  appropriate  for  daily  use  as 
a skin  freshener,  but  it  may  prove  to  be  irritating  to  the  face.  It  also 
should  be  used  sparingly. 

Common-Sense  Principles.  The  use  of  many  or  elaborate  toiletries  is 
a matter  of  preference  rather  than  of  necessity.  Good  grooming  is  mostly 
a matter  of  close  attention  to  personal  cleanliness.  Toiletries  should 
be  chosen  for  their  simplicity  and  purity.  Look  for  the  ingredients  on 
the  label,  and  keep  in  mind  the  following:  (1)  extravagant  claims  seldom 
fulfil]  what  they  promise;  (2)  if  you  do  not  understand  a chemical  or 
ingredient  listed,  ask  your  doctor  or  druggist  before  you  buy  and  avoid 
a possible  unpleasant  or  harmful  reaction  to  it. 

Words  to  Study  and  Use 

dentifrices  astringents 

glycerin  deodorants 

abrasives  carbolic 

testimonials  nitrocellulose 


cuticle 

hangnails 

depilatory 

distillation 


Good  appearance  and  good  looks  start 
with  health.  Cosmetics  provide  an  ac- 
cent but  cannot  substitute  for  food 
and  fresh  air. 
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Study  Guides  and  Review  Questions 

1.  What  danger  to  health  may  arise  from  the  use  of  dentifrices? 

2.  Are  whitening  substances  in  tooth  pastes  harmless? 

3.  What  are  the  advantages  of  mouthwashes? 

4.  How  can  bad  breath  be  eliminated? 

5.  What  objectionable  features  may  be  found  in  dentifrices  and  mouth- 
washes? 

6.  The  seal  of  what  organization  insures  the  consumer  that  only  harm- 
less ingredients  are  in  the  dentifrice  that  bears  the  seal? 

7.  Do  soaps  have  any  medicinal  effect  on  the  skin? 

8.  What  ingredient  in  a cuticle  remover  may  be  irritating  to  the  skin? 

9.  Will  a depilatory  remove  hair  permanently? 

10.  How  are  the  best  perfumes  made? 

Social-Business  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  Of  what  value  is  the  proper  use  of  a dentifrice  to  a six-year-old  child? 

2.  Do  you  think  that  a good  toothbrush  is  as  important  to  cleanliness  as 
a dentifrice? 

3.  In  your  opinion  are  manicures  for  men  ever  justified? 

4.  Give  several  reasons  for  and  against  the  use  of  bright  shades  of  nail 
polish  for  school  wear. 

5.  Compare  and  discuss  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  safety 
razor  and  the  electric  shaver. 

CONSUMER  PROBLEMS  AND  PROJECTS 

(If  you  are  using  the  Workbook  designed  to  accompany  this 
text,  fill  in  the  prepared  blank  forms  for  these  problems .) 

36.  Toiletries 

a.  Make  a list  of  six  toiletries  that  you  believe  should  be  on  every  dressing 
table.  Tell  the  use  of  each. 

b.  Clip  from  magazines  or  newspapers  several  advertisements  for  toiletries, 
such  as  dentifrices,  mouthwashes,  toilet  soaps,  deodorants,  manicure  sup- 
plies, safety  razors,  perfumes,  and  the  like.  Tell  what  each  is  supposed  to  help 
or  cure;  give  the  opinions  of  users,  and  the  price  per  unit. 

36.  Consumer  Mathematics 

1.  The  Perfect  Manufacturing  Company  manufactures  one  grade  of  face 
cream  and  sells  it  at  various  prices.  Recently  the  company  filled  these  orders: 
10  gross  of  4-ounce  jars  to  the  Main  Street  Five-and-Ten-Cent  Store  at  8 cents  a 
jar  (jars  cost  the  factory  1 cent  each);  3 gross  of  16 -ounce  jars  to  the  Red  Globe 
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Drug  Company  at  40  cents  ajar  (jars  cost  the  factory  3 cents  each);  2 gross, 
10  dozen,  and  8 jars — 8-ounce  jars — to  the  De  Luxe  Beauty  Shop  at  85  cents 
each  (jars  cost  the  producer  10  cents  each). 

The  ingredients  and  labor  for  each  100  pounds  of  face  cream  cost  the  factory 
$50.  The  Five-and-Ten-Cent  Store  sells  the  jars  at  10  cents  each;  the  Red  Globe 
Drug  Company,  at  55  cents  each;  and  the  De  Luxe  Beauty  Shop  at  $1.50  each. 
What  percentage  of  profit  does  the  factory  make?  What  per  cent  does  each  of  the 
stores  make?  (In  this  problem,  calculate  profit  on  the  cost  price.) 

Information  needed: 

1 6 ounces  = 1 pound  avoirdupois 
12  dozen  = 1 gross 

2.  The  Eureka  Manufacturing  Company  makes  face  powder  that  sells  to  two 
classes  of  stores  in  quarter-pound  boxes.  The  cheaper  boxes  cost  the  factory  2 
cents  each;  and  the  more  expensive,  6 cents  each;  the  labor  and  ingredients  for 
each  100  pounds  of  talcum  powder  cost  $25. 

These  goods  are  sold  as  follows:  200  boxes  of  the  cheaper  brand  to  a variety 
store  at  10  cents  each;  200  boxes  of  the  more  expensive  brand  at  15  cents  each 
to  a store  specializing  in  cosmetics.  The  variety  store  sold  the  powder  under  the 
name  of  “Sweet  Rose”  at  19  cents  a box;  the  specialty  store  sold  it  as  “Glamour 
Girl”  powder  at  39  cents  a box.  What  was  the  percentage  of  gross  profit  to  the 
factory  and  to  each  of  the  two  stores? 

Section  2.  Cosmetics — Aids  to  Morale  and  Personality 

What  Are  Cosmetics?  Cosmetics  have  been  defined  by  one  authority 
as  “preparations  applied  externally  for  the  restoration  of  attractiveness 
when  lost.”  Another  definition  that  comes  nearer  to  the  interest  of 
modern  young  people  is: 

Articles  intended  to  be  rubbed,  poured,  sprinkled,  or  sprayed  on,  or  other- 
wise applied  to,  the  human  body  for  cleansing,  beautifying,  promoting  at- 
tractiveness, or  altering  the  appearance;  and  articles  intended  for  use  as  a 
component  of  any  such  articles;  except  that  such  terms  shall  not  include 
soap. 

Use.  Cosmetics  were  used  as  early  as  5000  b.c.  Today  many  substances 
are  used  “for  cleansing,  or  altering  the  appearance,  or  promoting  the 
attractiveness,  of  the  person,”  as  is  stated  in  the  Federal  Food,  Drugs, 
and  Cosmetic  Act.  The  first  American  cosmetic  law,  passed  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  1770,  read,  “Any  marriage  can  be  annulled  if  the  wife  during 
courtship  misleads  and  deceives  her  prospective  husband  by  the  use 
of  cosmetics.”  During  the  Victorian  Age,  it  was  considered  vulgar  to 
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use  cosmetics,  but  careful  use  of  such  preparations  is  quite  generally 
approved  now  as  an  aid  to  success  in  business  and  social  life. 

The  Cosmetic  Business.  A million  dollars  is  said  to  be  spent  each  day 
in  the  United  States  for  beauty  preparations.  At  one  time  it  was  said 
that  nearly  a million  workers  were  engaged  in  the  cosmetic  industry 
or  in  a line  of  work  connected  with  it.  Enormous  profits  have  been 
made  in  this  industry.  In  many  instances,  products  selling  for  a dollar 
or  more  can  be  duplicated  at  home  for  a few  cents,  but  these  homemade 
preparations  are  not  put  up  in  attractive  and  convenient  containers. 
Undoubtedly  there  is  the  belief  that  the  attractiveness  of  the  buyer  will 
increase  proportionately  with  the  increased  attractiveness  of  the  cos- 
metic package.  If  a person  feels  better  or  gets  a “lift”  from  using  cos- 
metic preparations,  perhaps  that  is  all  that  can  be  expected  from  them. 
The  consumer,  of  course,  pays  the  price  of  cosmetics;  but  no  one  is 
compelled  to  buy  any  one  of  them. 

Talcum  and  Face  Powders.  Talc,  a white  mineral  substance,  is  the 
basis  of  both  face  and  talcum  powders.  Coloring  matter,  perfume,  and 
adhesive  substances,  such  as  zinc  or  kaolin,  are  added  to  make  face 
powder.  Perfume  in  the  form  of  an  essential  oil — lavender  is  one  of  the 
cheapest — -may  be  added  to  make  a good,  pleasing,  and  inexpensive 
talcum  powder.  Personal  preference  as  to  color  and  perfume  is  a guide 
to  selection. 

If  you  are  allergic  to  rice  starch,  orrisroot,  or  zinc  stearate  contained 
in  some  powders,  inhaling  these  substances  may  cause  hay  fever.  Zinc 
stearate,  when  inhaled,  may  cause  bronchitis  in  children.  These  sub- 
stances also  have  been  known  to  cause  eczema  or  skin  eruptions.  Some 
face  powders  contain  tremolite,  an  abrasive  substance  that  is  injurious 
to  the  skin.  Powder  clogs  the  pores  and,  as  a matter  of  course,  should  be 
removed  from  the  face  at  night.  Powder  puffs  should  be  washed  fre- 
quently in  order  to  keep  them  clean  and  sanitary. 

Ratings  and  Price  of  Powders.  The  price  that  the  consumer  has  to  pay 
for  powder  is  no  indication  of  its  cost  to  the  manufacturer.  Pure  talc 
may  be  purchased  for  20  to  40  cents  a pound.  Some  consumers’  research 
organizations  have  recommended  reasonably  priced  powders  in  prefer- 
ence to  very  expensive  kinds. 

Bleaches.  Skin  bleaches  should  be  used  cautiously.  Skin  “peelers”  are 
dangerous  unless  recommended  and  supervised  by  a physician.  Freckle 
creams  may  contain  a mercury  compound  that  is  poisonous  to  some 
people. 
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Clay  Packs.  Beauty  clay  packs  are  almost  always  made  of  clay  or  mud, 
as  the  name  indicates.  There  is  a difference  of  opinion  as  to  their  use- 
fulness. Hot  water  and  gentle  soap  followed  by  cold  water  are  probably 
just  as  beneficial  in  stimulating  circulation  as  any  beauty  pack  or  beauty 
aid. 

Lotions.  Hand  lotions  often  contain  glycerin,  which  is  undesirable 
as  it  extracts  moisture  from  the  skin  and  therefore  has  a drying  effect. 
Warm  olive  oil  or  refined  lanolin,  put  on  the  hands  at  night  and  covered 
with  clean  cotton  gloves,  are  usually  beneficial. 

Preparations  for  the  Hair.  There  is  no  preparation  that  can  be  guar- 
anteed to  grow  hair.  Dermatologists  (skin  specialists)  should  be  consulted 
if  bald  spots  appear.  Certain  types  of  baldness  may  be  allayed  by  the  use 
of  mercury  quartz  or  ultraviolet  lights,  but  this  should  be  done  only 
under  directions  of  a physician  as  severe  burning  may  result.  No  certain 
cure  has  been  found  yet  for  most  types  of  baldness. 

Hair  tonics,  bleaches,  dyes,  shampoos,  growers,  and  permanent-wave 
preparations  are  sold  in  large  quantities  to  a great  number  of  satisfied 
users.  A few  tonics  and  hair  preparations  contain  arsenic,  which  is  a 
deadly  poison.  Hair  dyes,  except  henna,  also  are  extremely  poisonous 
and  should  be  used  only  after  a patch  test  has  been  made.  This  is  usually 
accomplished  by  applying  a little  of  the  dye  to  a spot  the  size  of  a dime 
behind  the  ear  and  allowing  it  to  remain  for  twenty-four  hours.  If  the 
least  soreness  results,  the  dye  is  dangerous  to  the  user.  Bleaches  for  the 
hair  are  usually  made  of  hydrogen  peroxide,  ammonia,  and  sodium 
perborate.  They  are  very  drying  to  the  natural  oils  of  the  hair;  but,  as 
usual,  the  user  must  decide  the  matter. 

Eye  Make-Up.  Beware  of  eye  make-up,  especially  on  the  eye  lashes. 
Preparations  for  the  eye  may  be  harmful  unless  recommended  by  a 
physician.  Boric  acid  in  warm  water  is  a safe  and  effective  eyewash. 
Preparations  containing  belladonna,  which  enlarges  the  pupil  and  makes 
the  eye  unnaturally  bright,  are  dangerous  in  the  hands  of  amateurs. 
Mascara  may  be  harmless,  but  it  is  likely  to  be  irritating  to  the  eye.  Eye 
shadow,  as  a rule,  is  harmless,  but  it  has  a tendency  to  settle  into  unbe- 
coming dark  lines.  Eyebrow  pencils  as  well  as  artificial  lashes  are  also 
harmless,  except  that  there  is  the  danger  of  any  of  these  items  getting 
into  the  eye.  Apparently  there  are  no  known  preparations  guaranteed 
to  produce  long,  silky  eyelashes. 

Rouge  and  Lipstick.  Rouge  and  lipstick  are  usually  colored  with  coal- 
tar  dyes,  which  apparently  are  not  injurious  except  for  people  allergic 
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International  News  Photo 

An  expert  explains  how  the  contours  of  the  face  determine  the  correct  hair  style. 


to  them.  Dry  rouge  is  probably  safer  to  use  than  cream  rouge,  which 
may  be  absorbed  into  the  skin.  Indelible  lipstick  should  be  used  cau- 
tiously, as  it  may  contain  a bromoacid  dye  that  has  a tendency  to  dry  the 
lips  of  the  person  allergic  to  it. 

Face  Creams.  Face  creams  and  lotions  are  good  for  lubricating  and 
cleansing  the  skin.  However,  they  can  hardly  be  expected  to  remove 
wrinkles  and  facial  blemishes  or  to  nourish  the  skin.  Cold  cream  is  safe 
if  made  of  petroleum  jelly  or  lanolin  combined  with  a gum,  such  as 
beeswax  or  tragacanth,  and  perfume.  A few  people  are  allergic  to  cold 
cream.  The  chief  danger  is  that  the  overuse  of  cream  without  removal 
by  soap  and  water  may  cause  a skin  eruption. 

Cleansing  cream  is  made  of  petroleum  jelly  or  mineral  oil  and  some 
perfume.  Vanishing  cream  is  usually  nothing  but  stearate  soap.  When 
either  of  these  creams  is  used  as  a powder  base,  it  clogs  the  pores  and 
dries  the  skin  unless  washed  off  thoroughly  with  soap  and  water. 

There  is  no  magic  in  special  massage  creams.  The  products  are  of 
little  value  and,  for  the  most  part,  are  not  harmful.  Sun-tan  oil  prepara- 
tions may  be  effective  in  keeping  out  part  of  the  ultraviolet  rays  of  the 
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sun  that  cause  sunburn.  It  is  well  to  consult  the  ratings  of  some  impartial 
research  organizations  before  buying  sunburn  preventives,  as  some  of 
them  have  no  particular  value. 

Common-Sense  Principles.  The  following  rules  should  be  observed 
when  using  cosmetics: 

1.  Cleanse  skin  thoroughly  before  applying  cosmetics. 

2.  Always  remove  cosmetics  at  night,  and  again  cleanse  the  skin  thor- 
oughly. 

3.  Use  cosmetics  sparingly. 

4.  Select  colors  becoming  to  you. 

5.  Examine  the  finished  make-up  in  the  light  in  which  you  are  to  wear  it 
— bright  sunlight  or  soft  artificial  light. 

At  best,  cosmetics  can  but  cover  blemishes;  they  cannot  work  magic, 
and,  in  general,  they  cannot:  (1)  nourish  the  skin;  (2)  reduce  enlarged 
pores;  (3)  remove  wrinkles;  or  (4)  bleach  the  skin. 

Words  to  Study  and  Use 

consulted  mascara 

recommended  blemishes 

indelible  lanolin 

eczema  stearate 

Study  Guides  and  Review  Questions 

1.  How  long  ago  were  cosmetics  first  used? 

2.  How  was  the  use  of  cosmetics  regarded  during  the  Victorian  Age? 

3.  Why  have  homemade  cosmetics  never  been  particularly  popular? 

4.  Mention  various  substances  used  in  face  powders  that  may  cause  hay 
fever  in  persons  allergic  to  them. 

5.  Why  are  cheap  powders  sometimes  recommended  by  consumers’  re- 
search organizations? 

6.  What  is  the  possible  danger  in  using  indelible  lipsticks? 

7.  Why  should  freckle  creams  be  avoided? 

8.  What  aids  give  health  to  hair? 

9.  Why  are  hair  dyes  dangerous? 

10.  What  warning  is  given  about  the  use  of  eye  make-up? 

Social-Business  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  Compare  the  uses  and  applications  of  stage  make-up  with  cosmetics 
for  daily  use. 

2.  How  important  are  cosmetics  for  women  who  work  in  business  offices? 

3.  What  do  you  think  are  the  chief  objections  today  to  the  use  of  cos- 
metics? 


externally 

vulgar 

talc 

duplicated 
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4.  What  cosmetic  preparations  are  appropriate  for  men? 

5.  Do  you  believe  that  cosmetics  actually  improve  feminine  beauty? 
Why? 

CONSUMER  PROBLEMS  AND  PROJECTS 

(If  you  are  using  the  Workbook  designed  to  accompany  this 
text,  fill  in  the  prepared  blank  forms  for  these  problems.) 

37.  Cosmetics 

a.  Make  a list  of  simple  cosmetics  that  you  believe  should  be  on  every 
■ dressing  table.  Tell  the  use  of  each. 

b.  Clip  from  magazines  and  newspapers  several  advertisements  for  cos- 
I metics,  such  as  talcum,  face  powders,  bleaches,  clay  packs,  lotions,  shampoos, 
i hair  tonics,  rouges,  lipsticks,  cold  creams,  and  vanishing  creams.  Tell  what 

each  is  supposed  to  help  or  cure;  give  the  opinions  of  users,  and  the  price  per 
j unit. 

ji  c.  List  three  cosmetics  that  you  have  good  reason  to  think  are  harmful  for 
jj  you  to  use.  Give  your  reasons. 

37.  Consumer  Mathematics 

! 1.  During  a period  of  five  months,  Bill  bought  five  jars  of  tooth  powder  at  19 

cents  each.  James  bought  the  ingredients  and  made  enough  tooth  powder  for 
' his  use  for  five  months  for  39  cents.  How  much  would  Bill  have  saved  had  he 
: used  James’s  plan? 

I 2.  Peggy  and  Lucia  bought  1 pound  of  talc  at  25  cents  and  10  cents’  worth  of 
! oil  of  lavender  and  made  perfumed  talcum  powder.  Previously,  they  purchased 
a 2-ounce  can  of  lavender  talcum  powder  for  20  cents. 

I a.  What  were  their  total  savings  by  making  the  powder? 

b.  If  a 2-ounce  can  was  emptied  in  six  weeks,  how  long  will  the  new  supply 
last? 

! (Disregard  the  weight  of  the  oil  of  lavender.) 

3.  Henry  bought  the  following  articles: 


1 bottle  of  after-shaving  lotion $0.39 

1 can  talcum  for  men 59 

1 cake  shaving  soap 19 

1 bottle  hair  oil 79 


As  the  store  is  having  a 1-cent  sale,  he  decided  to  buy  two  of  each  item,  as  he 
can  get  two  by  paying  the  price  of  one  plus  1 cent.  The  sales  tax  is  3 cents  on 
each  dollar  and  the  luxury  tax,  10  per  cent.  What  is  his  total  bill? 


Ewing  Galloway 

Back  up  your  dreams  with  plans,  so  that  your  castle  in  Spain  will  materialize. 


V-;;.: 


PART  VIII.  YOUR  HOME  IS  YOUR  CASTLE 


UNIT  XVI 

A PLACE  TO  LIVE 
Section  1.  Homes  and  Houses 

Home  Membership.  A happy  home  life  is  one  of  the  most  satisfying 
of  human  experiences,  and  the  desire  for  a home  is  universal;  indeed, 
“worthy  home  membership’’  is  an  important  life  goal.  You  may  come 
nearer  to  living  your  ideal  life  at  home  than  anywhere  else,  for  in  your 
own  home,  you  may  carry  out  your  ideas  as  to  both  furnishings  and 
customs.  A real  home  is  a co-operative  institution  with  each  member  of 
the  family  having  the  opportunity  to  live  his  own  life. 

Selection  of  the  Home.  The  dwelling  place  you  select  may  be  just  a 
place  to  live  in,  or  it  may  be  a home  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word, 
depending  on  many  factors.  A small  room  may  be  a real  home,  and  a 
mansion  may  be  just  a house.  Home  should  be  a place  of  comfort  and 
orderliness  as  well  as  a place  of  beauty.  These  qualities  depend  on  those 
who  live  in  the  home.  Each  member  of  the  family  has  the  responsibility 
of  contributing  to  its  happiness,  and  this  usually  means  shared  work 
and  some  sacrifices. 

Types  of  Living  Quarters.  When  establishing  your  own  home,  you 
can  select  one  of  the  following  possibilities  according  to  your  means  or 
economic  status. 

Furnished  rooms  may  be  rented  in  private  homes,  rooming  houses, 
dormitories,  or  hotels;  they  r^nge  in  price  from  a few  to  many  dollars  a 
week  according  to  the  comforts  and  luxuries  provided.  Persons  who  live 
in  furnished  rooms  usually  eat  in  restaurants  and  thus  pay  more  for  food 
than  those  who  have  home  kitchens  where  meals  can  be  cooked.  In  a 
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housekeeping  room,  however,  some  arrangement  for  cooking  may  be 
included. 

Apartments  or  flats  consist  of  several  rooms  in  large  buildings.  They 
are  arranged  as  complete  homes  and  may  include  as  minimum  accom- 
modations a living  room,  bedroom,  bathroom,  and  kitchen.  In  some 
instances,  the  bedroom  may  be  eliminated  by  transforming  the  living 
room  into  a bedroom  by  simply  pulling  a folding  bed  out  of  a closet. 

A duplex  or  double  house  is  built  so  that  two  identical  or  similar 
houses  are  joined  by  a common  wall  creating  the  appearance  of  one 
house.  A two-family  house  is  one  with  complete  separate  apartments  on 
each  floor;  a cottage  is  a small,  low  house,  usually  one  and  one-half  or 
two  stories  high;  a bungalow  court  consists  of  groups  of  bungalows  built 
in  rows  on  either  side  of  a driveway  or  around  a central  section,  or  court. 
A tourist  camp  is  often  of  the  bungalow-court  type.  Houses  may  be 
joined  in  a row  and  then  called  terraces;  they  may  be  small  and  modest, 
large  and  palatial,  or  any  grade  in-between.  A studio  or  a workshop  may 
combine  living  quarters  with  space  for  business  or  work.  Other  types 
of  homes  may  combine  a place  to  live  with  the  work  to  be  carried  on 
there,  such  as  a ranch,  farm,  or  plantation. 

General  Housing  Conditions.  Investigations  of  housing  conditions  in 
the  United  States  reveal  a need  for  more  home  building.  One  group  of 
investigators  found  that  90  per  cent  of  the  farmhouses,  80  per  cent  of 
village  homes,  and  35  per  cent  of  town  homes  lacked  proper  indoor 
sanitary  arrangements;  many  of  them  had  no  indoor  running  water.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  one-half  of  the  homes  in  this  country  are  not 
satisfactory  because  of  scarcity  of  light  and  air,  overcrowding,  and  lack 
of  sanitation.  One  group  of  investigators  concluded  that  20,000,000 
homes  were  needed  immediately  to  meet  health  and  decency  standards. 

It  was  further  estimated  that  about  one-half  of  the  population  lived 
in  rented  homes;  about  one-third  had  lived  in  its  present  homes  less 
than  a year;  one-half  of  renters  paid  less  than  $20  a month  rent,  while 
only  about  4 per  cent  of  renters  paid  $50  or  more;  over  half  of  the  owned 
homes  were  mortgaged;  17  per  cent  of  the  people  lived  in  crowded  or 
overcrowded  conditions;  more  than  one-half  of  homeowners  lived  in 
homes  costing  less  than  $5,000. 

Aids  to  Better  Housing.  Many  private  organizations  and  a number  of 
Government  divisions  encourage  better  housing  in  many  ways.  A great 
deal  of  information  has  been  published  relative  to  the  effective  use  of 
building  materials  of  all  kinds  and  the  problems  of  sanitation  and 
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Ideal  apartment  houses  are  designed  with  landscaped  grounds  for  the  enjoyment  of  renters. 


health.  Zoning  of  residence  and  business  properties  is  recommended 
furthermore  in  most  communities.  There  are  also  plans  on  foot  for 
opening  new  tracts  of  land  and  helping  stranded  persons  to  establish 
new  homes.  One  feature  of  modern  community  planning  is  to  provide 
sufficient  land  so  that  the  family  can  raise  a large  part  of  its  food  supply. 

Governmental  Services  to  Homemakers.  Surveys  showing  housing 
needs  and  plans  for  construction  have  been  made  by  the  United  States 
Departments  of  Commerce,  Agriculture,  and  Labor.  Some  of  the  bureaus 
and  divisions  of  these  departments  publish  information  of  all  kinds 
useful  to  homemakers.  The  United  States  Information  Service  issues  a 
pamphlet  listing  the  services  of  the  Federal  Government  to  homeowners. 
The  National  Bureau  of  Standards  also  has  published  a list  of  public 
and  private  aids  to  the  homeowner. 

Common-Sense  Principles.  As  an  individual,  you  have  to  accept  the 
responsibility  of  being  a member  of  a family  group.  If  you  plan  for  a 
home  of  your  own,  keep  these  ideas  in  mind: 

1.  Decide  on  the  type  of  living  quarters  you  prefer  and  try  to  fit  your  plans 
into  your  present  home. 

2.  Keep  in  mind,  now  and  in  the  future,  that  successful  home  life  includes 
a mutual  give-and-take  that  results  in  a well-adjusted  family. 

Words  to  Study  and  Use 


universal 

mansion 

possibilities 

apartment 


flat 

duplex 

cottage 

bungalow 


palatial 

survey 

sanitation 

zoning 
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Study  Guides  and  Review  Questions 

1.  How  may  a home  give  the  opportunity  to  live  an  ideal  life? 

2.  What  does  successful  home  life  include? 

3.  On  whom  does  the  ideal  home  depend? 

4.  Where  may  furnished  rooms  be  found? 

5.  What  feature  does  a housekeeping  room  include? 

6.  What  are  bungalow  courts? 

7.  What  are  the  names  of  some  dwelling  places  that  combine  a home 
and  a place  to  make  a living? 

8.  Enumerate  some  of  the  facts  that  are  disclosed  by  investigators  of 
housing  conditions. 

9.  About  what  per  cent  of  our  population  lives  in  rented  homes? 

10.  How  may  Government  surveys  improve  housing  conditions? 

Social-Business  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  What  kind  of  co-operation  is  needed  to  make  an  ideal  home? 

2.  What  are  some  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  living  in  furnished 
rooms  where  no  cooking  facilities  are  provided? 

3.  Of  what  value  is  a study  of  housing  conditions  to  a young  couple? 

4.  Compare  home  living  conditions  on  a farm  with  those  in  a large  city. 

5.  If  you  were  away  from  home,  what  standards  would  you  set  in  looking 
for  a furnished  room? 

CONSUMER  PROBLEMS  AND  PROJECTS 

(If  you  are  using  the  Workbook  designed  to  accompany  this 
text,  fill  in  the  prepared  blank  forms  for  these  problems .) 

38.  Homes  and  Housing  Conditions 

a.  Construct  a brief  code  of  ethics  or  a set  of  rules  for  co-operation,  cheer- 
fulness, and  helpfulness  for  the  home  in  which  you  live.  Make  one  that  you 
would  be  glad  to  show  to  the  members  of  your  family. 

b.  Clip  or  refer  to  some  advertisements  for:  furnished  room,  housekeep- 
ing room,  dormitory  room,  hotel  room,  apartment,  bungalow,  duplex  house, 
single  house,  and  farmhouse.  For  each  one  write  down  your  comments  rela- 
tive to  (1)  conveniences  and  advantages,  (2)  restrictions  and  disadvantages, 
and  (3)  what  kind  of  neighbors  you  would  have. 

38.  Consumer  Mathematics 

Interest 

Interest  is  rent  paid  for  the  use  of  money.  If  Mr.  Gray  has  $100  more  than  he 
needs  at  present,  he  may  lend  it  to  Mr.  Green  for  one  year.  He  will  charge  Mr. 
Green  a certain  amount  for  the  use  of  the  money.  If  the  rate  of  interest  is  6%, 
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Mr.  Green  will  pay  $6  for  the  use  of  $100  for  one  year.  In  this  example,  $100 
is  the  principal;  6%,  the  rate  for  1 year;  $6,  the  interest;  and  1 year,  the  time. 

Method  of  Computing  Interest.  Principal  X Rate  X Time  = Interest. 
Problem:  Find  the  interest  on  $500  for  2 years  at  8%. 

Solution:  $500  X .08  X 2 = $80,  the  interest. 

1.  Find  the  interest  charged  in  the  following  transactions: 

a.  $250  for  3 years  at  6%. 

b.  $400  for  7 years  at  7%. 

c.  $1,200  for  5 years  at  4%. 

d.  $195.67  for  3 years  at  3%. 

To  find  interest  for  a certain  number  of  months,  change  the  number  of  months 
into  a fraction  of  a year;  that  is,  5 months  = year. 

2.  Find  the  interest  charged  in  the  following  transactions: 

a.  $400  for  6 months  at  6%. 

b.  $5,000  for  1 year  and  4 months  at  7%. 

c.  $350.50  for  2 years  and  2 months  at  2%. 

d.  $867.45  for  8 months  at  5%. 

e.  $650  for  5 years  5 months  at  4%. 

3.  The  George  family  sold  some  bonds  in  order  to  obtain  some  money  for 
their  home.  The  bonds,  worth  $3,000,  pay  2%  interest  each  year.  What  amount 
did  the  George  family  give  up  each  year  in  order  to  have  the  money  to  invest? 

Section  2.  Renting  or  Owning  a Home 

Renting  or  Buying  a Home.  A schoolgirl  once  remarked  that  a home 
is  a place  you  buy;  a house,  a place  you  rent.  This  is  not  necessarily  true 
because  a real  home  can  be  made  of  any  dwelling.  Circus  performers 
often  make  homes  of  their  railway  cars,  and  some  persons  find  a real 
home  in  a trailer.  A great  many  persons  are  compelled  by  circumstances 
to  rent  houses,  and  they  make  them  into  real  homes  just  as  truly  as 
though  they  owned  the  land  and  the  building. 

Advantages  of  Renting.  Renting  has  a number  of  advantages.  Only  a 
small  monthly  payment  is  needed  to  start  housekeeping,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible to  live  on  a more  even  budget.  If  income  is  limited,  it  is  possible  to 
rent  one  room  or  a very  small  apartment  for  little  money.  The  renter 
also  can  readily  shift  from  one  locality  to  another;  if  he  wishes  to  change 
his  position  or  his  business,  he  does  not  have  to  wait  to  sell  his  home. 

The  renter  is  not  required  to  make  repairs  unless  he  has  willfully  or 
carelessly  damaged  the  property.  Perhaps  by  the  terms  of  the  lease,  the 
landlord  pays  for  the  water  rent,  the  care  of  lawns  and  shrubbery,  and 
other  expenses.  The  renter  is  also  exempt  from  fire  insurance  premiums 
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on  the  building  and  from  real-estate  taxes.  If  the  property  decreases  in 
value  through  use  or  change  of  style,  it  is  the  landlord’s  loss.  If  a resi- 
dential neighborhood  deteriorates  because  business,  industry,  or  an  un- 
desirable class  of  tenants  move  in,  such  changes  mean  a loss  that  is 
sustained  by  the  owners  or  landlord. 

Disadvantages  of  Renting.  In  renting,  the  tenant  cannot  have  the  as- 
surance of  a permanent  home  for  the  family  beyond  the  terms  of  the 
lease.  He  may  have  to  move  if  the  property  changes  hands,  the  lease  ex- 
pires, or  the  landlord  makes  new  plans.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  for  a 
family  with  children  to  rent  a place  to  live.  If  a family  has  to  move,  its 
members  have  to  adjust  to  a new  neighborhood,  and  they  must  make 
new  acquaintances  and  friends. 

Even  after  many  years  of  renting,  a tenant  has  nothing  to  show  for  the 
money  spent  except  a stack  of  receipts.  By  paying  out  about  the  same 
amount  each  month,  a person  can  pay  for  the  house  he  lives  in  within 
twelve  to  twenty  years.  A tenant  may  buy  rugs  and  furniture  suited  to 
one  place  and  find  them  unsuitable  for  another.  In  addition,  the  cost  of 
moving  is  no  small  item  to  be  considered. 

Advantages  of  Homeownership.  A feeling  of  permanency  and  an  ap- 
preciation of  a family  home  come  to  those  living  in  the  place  they  own. 
Homeownership  is  not  only  a matter  of  pride,  but  homeowners  obtain 
commercial  and  bank  credit  more  readily  than  renters.  The  fact  that  an 
employee  is  buying  his  home  often  adds  to  an  employer’s  good  opinion 
of  him  because  homeowners  are  usually  steady  workers  and  naturally 
more  interested  in  community  affairs.  Tenants  are  good  citizens;  but 
they  are  never  directly  interested  in  local  affairs,  taxes,  or  the  neighbor- 
hood problems  of  homeownership. 

Some  states  have  granted  suspension  of  tax  payments  to  property 
owners  in  times  of  depression;  that  is,  property  cannot  be  sold  for  un- 
paid taxes  during  the  period  specified — in  fact,  the  homestead  or  home 
is  exempt  from  sale  for  the  payment  of  debts.  In  other  words,  home- 
owners  are  entitled  to  possession  and  ownership  of  their  homes  under 
most  conditions.  The  only  exception  is  that  the  Government  has  the 
right  of  eminent  domain,  which  means  that  property  of  all  kinds  may 
be  condemned,  sold  for  a fair  price,  and  torn  down  to  make  way  for 
public  improvements.  Homeownership  also  stimulates  a feeling  of  in- 
dependence in  the  owner  because,  without  consulting  anyone,  he  can 
change  his  home  in  any  way  that  will  not  interfere  with  zoning  or  local 
building  restrictions. 
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Disadvantages  of  Homeownership.  Homeownership,  as  a rule,  is  more 
expensive  than  renting.  Money  invested  in  the  home  would,  under 
other  circumstances,  earn  interest;  this  loss  of  interest  may  be  fully 
made  up  by  the  fact  that  no  rent  is  paid.  On  the  other  hand,  the  home  is 
subject  to  depreciation,  a loss  borne  by  the  homeowner.  A recent  survey 
revealed  that  the  average  home  in  the  United  States  is  about  twenty-five 
years  old.  Unless  its  very  age  makes  it  an  antique  or  a type  of  early 
American  architecture,  a house  is  worth  a little  less  each  year  than  it  was 
the  previous  year.  If  a house  has  to  be  replaced  in  fifty  years,  then  one- 
fiftieth  of  the  value  represents  each  year’s  depreciation.  Actually,  most 
houses  must  be  replaced  more  often  than  every  fifty  years. 

Although  the  house  itself  depreciates  in  value,  this  loss  may  be  bal- 
anced by  an  increase  in  the  value  of  the  land.  As  a community  grows, 
property  is  more  and  more  in  demand  and  prices  tend  to  increase  ac- 
cordingly. On  the  other  hand,  the  locality  may  become  less  desirable, 
and  consequently  the  value  of  the  land  may  decline.  These  risks  are 
taken  by  the  homeowner.  Furthermore,  if  his  place  of  employment  is 
changed,  he  may  find  it  much  more  difficult  to  sell  his  home  when  he 
wishes  to  move  than  to  make  the  change  if  he  were  a renter. 

Renting.  Selecting  Property  to  Rent.  The  selection  of  your  home  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  whether  it  is  to  be  rented  or  to  be  bought.  Loca- 
tion is  an  important  item.  The  various  sections  of  your  community, 
town,  or  city  must  be  taken  into  consideration  with  regard  to  their  de- 
sirability. If  you  have  decided  on  the  location  or  section  in  which  you 
would  like  to  live,  look  for  a suitable  vacancy  and  ask  yourself  these 
questions:  Is  it  near  transportation  lines?  Are  schools  convenient  for  the 
children  of  the  family?  Is  it  near  a shopping  and  marketing  center?  Is  it 
convenient  to  your  church?  Are  there  any  objectionable  features  in  the 
neighborhood?  Is  the  neighborhood  quiet?  Is  it  near  the  places  of  recrea- 
tion you  wish  to  attend?  Are  the  neighbors  the  type  of  people  you  will 
find  congenial? 

Other  Important  Questions.  Is  the  building  or  apartment  clean  and 
in  good  condition?  Are  there  any  unsafe  features,  such  as  steep  stairways 
or  high,  unfenced  porches?  Does  the  house  or  apartment  face  the  direc- 
tion you  prefer?  Is  it  sheltered  from  cold  winds?  Are  the  windows  and 
doors  weather-stripped?  Are  the  walls  weatherproof?  Is  the  morning  sun 
in  the  kitchen  and  not  in  the  bedrooms?  Will  your  furniture  fit  into 
the  rooms  without  too  much  difficulty?  Are  rooms  arranged  for  con- 
venience? Is  the  plumbing  in  good  order?  Are  there  facilities  for  laundry 
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work?  Is  there  plenty  of  closet  space?  Is  there  provision  for  winter  heat- 
ing? Are  there  any  restrictions — such  as  those  against  the  keeping  of  pets 
— that  would  inconvenience  you? 


Women  usually  consider  the  kitchen  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  a home. 

Upkeep  and  Repairs.  When  you  rent  a home,  you  may  feel  that  you 
are  escaping  taxes  and  the  cost  of  repairs;  however,  you  are  merely  pay- 
ing the  landlord  a lump  sum  from  which  he  pays  these  things.  He  must 
receive  an  amount  large  enough  to  pay  him  interest  on  the  money  he 
has  invested  in  the  property  plus  an  additional  sum  to  pay  for  taxes,  re- 
pairs, water,  upkeep  of  lawn,  insurance,  and  interest  on  the  mortgage. 

Renting  Apartments.  Apartment  rentals  are  usually  based  on  the 
number  of  rooms,  on  the  area  of  floor  space,  and  on  the  location.  It  is 
always  wise  to  consider  whether  the  rent  comes  within  your  allowance 
for  this  item.  Some  experts  tell  us  that  not  more  than  one  week’s  salary 
should  be  spent  for  one  month’s  rent;  others  say  not  more  than  20  per 
cent  of  the  monthly  salary.  The  renter  must  also  allow  for  extra  ex- 
penses, such  as  gas,  electricity,  telephone,  and  garage.  If  you  rent  the 
place,  will  you  be  able  to  remain  in  it  if  you  feel  at  home,  or  is  there  a 
possibility  that  the  landlord  will  sell  and  you  will  have  to  move  again 
soon?  Does  the  landlord  insist  on  too  long  a lease  to  fit  in  with  your 
plans? 

Legal  Aspects  of  Renting.  When  you  rent  a house,  you,  as  well  as  the 
landlord,  have  certain  obligations.  You  may  rent  either  with  or  without 
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a lease,  from  month  to  month,  or  for  a year  or  longer.  A lease  is  a writ- 
ten contract  in  which  one  party,  called  the  landlord  or  lessor,  grants 
permission  to  another  party,  called  the  tenant  or  lessee,  to  occupy 
specific  premises  owned  by,  or  in  legal  possession  of,  the  landlord.  It  is 
best  to  include  all  the  obligations  of  the  landlord  and  tenant  in  the 
lease. 

Tenant's  Obligations.  The  tenant  must  pay  the  rent  when  due;  give 
the  rented  property  reasonable  care;  may  not  engage  in  any  unlawful 
activity  on  the  premises;  use  the  property  only  as  agreed  (if  a place  is 
rented  as  a residence,  a store  may  not  be  opened  there  without  permis- 
| sion  from  the  landlord);  and  refrain  from  subletting  unless  the  landlord 
I gives  permission. 

Landlord’s  Obligations.  The  landlord  must  leave  the  tenant  in  quiet, 
undisturbed  possession  of  the  property;  make  necessary  repairs  and  im- 
I provements  unless  an  agreement  has  been  made  whereby  the  tenant 
makes  the  repairs;  keep  the  lawn  in  good  order  unless  otherwise  agreed. 
Both  landlord  and  tenant  may  have  other  obligations  to  one  another  un- 
der the  laws  of  individual  states  or  in  accordance  with  special  agree- 
| ments. 

Common-Sense  Principles.  At  many  times  during  their  lives,  con- 
sumers are  faced  with  the  question  of  renting  or  owning  a home.  It  takes 
time  to  find  the  answer  because  there  are  so  many  things  to  consider. 
Before  making  any  decision,  it  is  a good  plan  to  list  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  ownership  as  well  as  of  renting. 


locality 

willfully 

premiums 

residential 


Words  to  Study  and  Use 

deteriorates 

tenants 

permanency 

exempt 


eminent  domain 

depreciation 

lease 

subletting 


Study  Guides  and  Review  Questions 

1 . What  makes  a real  home? 

2.  Enumerate  the  advantages  of  renting  a home. 

3.  What  are  the  disadvantages  of  renting  a home? 

4.  List  some  of  the  advantages  and  privileges  homeowners  have. 

5.  What  is  the  right  of  eminent  domain? 

6.  Enumerate  the  disadvantages  of  homeownership. 

7.  What  are  some  of  the  items  to  consider  in  selecting  property  to  rent? 

8.  Does  the  renting  of  a home  relieve  the  tenant  entirely  of  taxes  and 
repairs? 
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9.  What  is  a lease? 

10.  What  are  the  tenant’s  obligations?  The  landlord’s? 

Social-Business  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  How  can  people  who  live  in  trailers  make  real  homes  for  themselves 
wherever  they  go? 

2.  What  kind  of  co-operation  does  a landlord  expect  from  the  tenants  to 
whom  he  rents  his  furnished  home  for  a summer? 

3.  If  renting  an  apartment  is  cheaper  than  establishing  a private  home, 
why  do  some  people  of  great  wealth  seem  to  prefer  apartments? 

4.  Under  what  circumstances  do  individuals  look  for  homes  “over  one 
hundred  years  old”? 

5.  Suppose  you  are  faced  with  the  choice  of  buying  a low-priced  per- 
manent home  or  renting  an  apartment  for  several  years  immediately  after 
leaving  high  school  and  starting  on  your  first  job.  What  are  your  reasons  for 
and  against  each  proposition? 

CONSUMER  PROBLEMS  AND  PROJECTS 

(If  you  are  using  the  Workbook  designed  to  accompany  this 
text,  fill  in  the  prepared  blank  forms  for  these  problems.) 

39.  Renting  or  Owning  a Home 

Construct  a list  of  very  specific  questions  relative  to  renting  or  owning  a 
home.  Group  the  questions  under  the  following  headings: 

Location  Conveniences 

Outside  Features  Restrictions 

Inside  Features  Things  Landlord  or  Owner  Should  Do 

39.  Consumer  Mathematics 

1.  The  Fay  family  bought  a home  for  $3,000.  They  had  $2,000  invested  in 
bonds  paying  4 per  cent  interest.  They  sold  the  bonds  and  borrowed  the  remain- 
ing $1,000  at  6 per  cent  interest.  Other  expenses  of  buying  and  owning  the 
home  for  the  first  year  were  $250.  What  is  the  total  cost  of  homeownership  dur- 
ing the  first  year? 

2.  The  Fay  family  mentioned  above  once  paid  $30  rent  each  month  for 
a flat  in  an  old  building.  How  much  greater  will  their  monthly  expense  be 
during  the  first  year  when  they  live  in  their  own  newly  purchased  home? 

3.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  King  have  been  paying  $35  rent  each  month.  They  decided 
to  build  a home  for  $2,800.  They  borrowed  $800  at  7 per  cent  interest  and  sold 
two  $1,000  bonds  paying  5 per  cent  interest.  Other  expenses  were  taxes,  $95  a 
year;  insurance,  $12;  and  upkeep,  $25.  When  calculating  their  expenses,  they 
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allow  5 per  cent  for  depreciation  each  year  (knowing  that  the  house  will  have 
less  and  less  value  until  the  end  of  twenty  years,  when  it  will  probably  have  to  be 
rebuilt).  Which  is  greater,  the  cost  of  renting  or  the  cost  of  living  in  their  own 
home? 

4.  The  Jolly  family  buy  a well-built  old  stone  house  for  $5,000.  They  borrow 
$2,000  at  6 per  cent  and  take  $3,000  out  of  the  savings  bank  that  has  been  pay- 
ing them  If  per  cent  interest  each  year.  Taxes  are  If  per  cent  of  the  assessed 
valuation  of  $2,500.  The  depreciation,  figured  on  the  purchase  price,  is  only  2 
per  cent,  as  they  believe  that  the  house  will  have  value  for  the  next  fifty  years. 
Insurance  is  f per  cent  and  upkeep  2 per  cent  of  the  total  cost.  What  is  the  total 
yearly  expense  of  owning  this  home? 


UNIT  XVII 


Many  persons  want  to  be  the  proud  possessors  of  a lovely  house,  yard,  trees,  and  garden. 

not  turn  out  to  be  practical  and  convenient.  Another  feature  of  acquir- 
ing a home  already  built  is  that  the  accessories,  such  as  window  shades, 
screens,  and  awnings,  usually  are  included  in  the  sale  price,  whereas 
they  would  be  an  extra  expense  in  the  case  of  a newly  built  home.  Such 
extras  are  usually  much  higher  in  price  than  you  have  planned.  How- 
ever, the  house  you  are  thinking  of  buying  may  be  old  and  located  in 
a section  in  which  values  are  getting  lower  each  year.  You  should, 
therefore,  consider  the  problem  of  buying  or  building  a home  from 
every  possible  angle. 


BUYING  AND  CARING  FOR  A HOME 
Section  1 . Building  or  Buying  the  Home 


Deciding  Whether  to  Buy  or  to  Build.  In  some  cases  it  is  cheaper  to 
buy  a home  already  built  than  to  build  a new  one.  Then,  too,  you  can 
see  just  what  you  are  getting  instead  of  having  a dream  house  that  may 
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Remodeling.  A house  already  built  rarely  includes  all  the  desirable 
modern  features  you  would  like  to  have  in  your  ideal  home.  Remodel- 
ing is  usually  an  interesting  activity,  especially  if  you  have  the  time  to 
plan  it  and  can  do  some  of  the  work  yourself.  Picturesque  homes  have 
been  created  by  owners  who  have  remodeled  old  houses,  but  a person 


With  a little  planning,  an  extra  room  may  be  carved  from  attic  space. 


i ignorant  of  building  costs  may  find  remodeling  much  more  expensive 
than  originally  thought. 

Considerations  before  Buying.  The  selection  of  a neighborhood  in 
which  to  own  your  own  home  is  far  more  important  than  the  selection 
of  a place  to  rent  because  the  owner’s  decision  usually  is  made  only 
! once  in  a lifetime.  It  is  especially  important  for  the  homeowner  to  know 
about  the  following:  police  and  fire  protection;  adequate  water  supply 
and  sanitary  facilities,  or  what  their  exact  cost  will  be  if  they  are  not 
yet  installed;  also  what  the  assessments  for  village  or  city  improvements 
will  be.  To  prevent  lawsuits  or  “clouds  on  the  title,”  a thorough 
search  should  be  made  of  the  public  records  by  a title  or  abstract 
company  or  by  a competent  attorney  to  see  whether  the  title  is  clear. 
Finally,  the  homeowner  should  know  the  approximate  amount  of 
taxes  on  the  property  and  whether  they  are  likely  to  increase  or  decrease. 

Restrictions.  In  many  communities,  city-planning  commissions  make 
regulations  or  “zones”  in  the  interests  of  property  owners  who  wish 
; certain  restrictions  to  be  maintained.  Sometimes  permission  of  the 
planning  commission  must  be  obtained  before  trees  may  be  planted 
along  streets.  In  certain  sections  of  the  city,  only  one-family  houses  may 
be  constructed  on  lots  of  certain  minimum  width;  in  others,  two-family 
and  duplex  houses  may  be  built.  Business  places,  apartment  houses,  and 
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factories  are  usually  zoned  or  restricted  to  specific  areas.  In  certain  lo- 
calities, houses  must  be  set  back  a definite  distance  from  the  street,  so 
that  the  entire  section  has  lawns  in  front  of  houses.  Still  other  restric- 
tions establish  a minimum  value  for  structures,  requirements  for  the  de- 
signs, and  heights  of  buildings.  It  is  very  important  that  buyers  or  build- 
ers become  familiar  with  the  restrictions.  In  most  instances,  restrictions 
are  recorded  in  the  deed  to  the  property,  but  inquiry  and  search  should 
be  made  in  the  records  of  the  local  registrar  of  deeds. 

Building  Your  Own  Home.  It  is  wise  to  make  inquiries  regarding 
the  value  of  the  lot  you  are  considering.  One  method  of  determining  the 
the  value  of  property  is  to  ascertain  the  amount  for  which  it  is  assessed 
on  the  tax  rolls.  Real  estate  is  assessed  at  50  to  100  per  cent  of  its 
estimated  value,  though  there  is  no  definite  rule.  It  will  be  necessary  for 
you  to  know  the  local  custom  regarding  the  ratio  of  assessment  to  value 
before  such  information  will  help  you.  Professional  appraisers  can  be 
hired  to  inspect  the  property  and  estimate  its  value.  Savings  and  loan 
associations,  banks,  or  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  will  ap- 
praise a property  if  application  for  a loan  has  been  made  to  any  of  them. 
Their  estimate  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  real  value. 

Style  of  Architecture.  A house  that  follows  an  extreme  or  awkward 
style  of  architecture  may  be  difficult  to  sell  should  you  wish  later  to 
dispose  of  the  property.  The  style  of  architecture  may  be  American, 
foreign,  or  designed  to  suit  a certain  locality;  but,  in  general,  the  house 
should  fit  into  its  setting.and  surroundings.  The  grounds  and  shrubbery 
should  round  out  the  architecture  and  exterior  of  the  house. 

There  are  many  styles  of  architecture,  such  as  Georgian,  Tudor, 
Dutch,  Southern  and  New  England  Colonial,  Spanish,  Italian  or 
French  Renaissance,  Classic,  and  Modernistic.  A house  plan  made  espe- 
cially for  you  is  generally  more  expensive  than  one  that  has  been  used 
for  standard  homes.  Builders’  materials  are  made  in  standard  sizes  and 
it  is  cheaper  to  use  them.  If  your  design  calls  for  odd  sizes,  extra  expense 
will  be  incurred.  It  will  pay  you  to  investigate  the  modern  prefabricated 
houses  that  are  built  in  sections;  only  arrangements  for  their  erection 
have  to  be  made. 

Hiring  an  Architect.  The  architect’s  services  may  be  approximately 
2 per  cent  of  the  entire  cost  of  building.  Because  of  his  training  and 
experience,  he  can  save  you  much  trouble  and  expense;  he  can  be  hired 
to  supervise  the  construction  from  start  to  finish.  He  will  visit  the  pro- 
posed lot  and  give  you  his  opinion  as  to  drainage,  ground  conditions, 
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and  the  like.  From  his  talks  with  you,  he  will  prepare  sketches  of  the 
type  of  house  he  believes  will  be  satisfactory  and  will  change  the  sketches 
to  meet  your  requirements. 

Blueprints  and  Specifications.  The  architect  prepares  a set  of  blue- 
prints for  working  instructions  to  the  builders,  showing  every  inside 
and  outside  detail  of  the  house.  FJe  also  prepares  a set  of  specifications 
(to  be  agreed  to  by  the  owner  and  the  contractor)  and  arranges  with  a 
contractor  or  several  contractors  for  all  details  of  the  work.  The  archi- 
tect further  supervises  construction  and  finally  prepares  notice  of  com- 
pletion for  the  owner  to  sign.  In  short,  he  represents  the  owner  through- 
out the  period  of  construction. 

More  than  a hundred  major  items  of  expense  are  involved  in  build- 
ing a home,  besides  hundreds  of  minor  ones.  The  homeowner  may 
know  very  little  about  the  qualities  and  prices  of  these  items;  therefore, 
before  a contract  is  signed,  a set  of  specifications  should  be  drawn  up. 
When  accepted  and  signed  page  by  page  by  both  contractor  and  owner, 
the  specifications  become  a part  of  the  contract.  Specifications  may  be 
listed  under  such  headings  as: 


Brick 
Carpentry 
Concrete  work 
Electric  fixtures 
Electric  wiring 
Hardware 
Hardwood  floors 


Lumber 

Masonry 

Miscellaneous 

Outside  finish 

Painting 

Plastering 

Plumbing 


Roofing 
Sash  and  doors 
Screens 
Sheet  metal 
Tile  work 

Wrought  iron  and  pipe 


Contract  and  Materials.  The  construction  contract  is  an  agreement 
between  the  contractor  and  the  owner.  The  contractor  agrees  to  build 
the  house  according  to  the  plans  and  specifications;  the  owner  agrees  to 
make  payments  when  due,  take  out  insurance,  and  arrange  for  electric- 
ity, water  services,  and  any  other  items  when  needed.  The  contractor 
usually  obtains  the  building  permit  from  the  local  authorities  and  man- 
ages the  work  of  any  subcontractors  for  such  work  as  carpentry,  plaster- 
ing, plumbing,  and  painting.  The  grade  and  kinds  of  materials  to  be 
used  should  be  itemized  definitely  in  the  specifications.  The  home- 
owner  must  be  sure  that,  on  the  basis  of  the  contract,  he  can  hold  the 
architect  and  the  contractor  to  their  promises  that  materials  used  will 
be  as  listed  in  the  agreement. 

Reliable  Services.  Architects  who  have  passed  examinations  offered 
by  various  states  may  use  the  title  “certified  architect,”  which  carries  a 
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seal.  Contractors,  too,  are  certified  by  certain  states:  the  certificate  in 
California  is  issued  on  a record  of  honor  and  integrity.  Some  building 
contractors’  associations  will  not  admit  any  but  reputable  contractors 
into  membership.  The  Certified  Building  Registry  of  the  United  States 
was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  buildings  under  construc- 
tion and  establishing  ratings.  Buildings  approved  by  this  agency  are 
certified  to  be  safe  and  built  of  good  materials.  The  ratings  AA,  A,  B, 
C are  based  upon  structure  and  materials  used.  A charge  is  made  for 
the  rating  service. 

Liens  for  Materials  and  Services.  If,  for  any  reason,  the  contractor 
fails  to  pay  for  materials  or  labor,  a legal  claim  (lien)  for  work,  labor, 
and  material  may  be  filed  by  the  workmen  and  subcontractors  against 
the  property.  A lien  is  a “cloud  on  the  title”  and  must  be  paid  before 
the  property  is  sold.  It  is  therefore  a matter  of  good  business  to  inquire 
whether  any  liens  are  filed  against  the  property  before  you  make  the 
final  payment  to  the  contractor.  A notice  of  completion  prepared  by  the 
architect  or  contractor  is  usually  filed  at  the  local  courthouse  or  hall  of 
records  by  the  owner  within  ten  days  after  the  building  is  completed. 
In  some  states,  any  liens  for  materials  and  labor  must  be  filed  within 
thirty  days.  The  owner  then  knows  within  thirty  days  after  the  notice 
of  completion  is  signed  whether  there  are  liens  against  the  property  and 
can  act  accordingly. 

Common-Sense  Principles.  The  prospective  homeowner  should  ac- 
quaint himself  with  the  books  and  magazines  that  discuss  thoroughly 
all  the  questions  on  buying  or  building  a house.  A librarian  can  recom- 
mend the  literature  you  may  want.  If  you  consult  an  architect  or  con- 
tractor, be  sure  to  require  recommendations  or  a certificate  of  pro- 
ficiency and  training. 


accessories 

awnings 

facilities 

title 


Words  to  Study  and  Use 

commissions 

registrar 

architecture 

assessment 


specifications 

blueprints 

subcontractors 

lien 


Study  Guides  and  Review  Questions 

1.  What  are  the  advantages  of  buying  a home  already  built  instead  of 
building  one? 

2.  What  are  some  of  the  restrictions  placed  on  certain  sections  of  com- 
munities as  a part  of  zoning  plans? 
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3.  How  may  a prospective  homeowner  find  out  the  approximate  value  of 
a lot  he  is  planning  to  buy? 

4.  What  are  the  advantages  in  building  a house  from  standard-sized 
materials? 

5.  What  services  does  the  architect  render? 

6.  Of  what  value  are  blueprints  to  the  prospective  homeowner? 

7.  What  do  building  specifications  include? 

8.  Enumerate  some  of  the  items  in  the  agreement  between  the  owner  and 
the  contractor. 

9.  Of  what  value  are  the  certifying  services  for  architects  and  contractors? 

10.  Why  are  liens  for  materials  and  labor  filed  against  a homeowner  or  a 

contractor? 

Social-Business  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  Do  you  think  that  a particular  type  of  architecture  is  suitable  for  your 
locality?  Why? 

2.  Would  you  advise  an  elderly  couple  whose  large  family  has  grown  up 
and  now  lives  elsewhere  to  sell  its  big,  old  house  and  move  into  smaller 
quarters?  Give  your  reasons. 

3.  What  remodeling  features  do  you  think  would  be  reasonable  or  neces- 
sary in  a house  lived  in  by  one  family  over  a ten-year  period? 

4.  If  you  were  choosing  a site  for  a new  home,  what  type  of  location  and 
neighborhood  would  you  prefer? 

5.  Discuss  several  circumstances  under  which  it  would  be  desirable  to 
have  a prefabricated  house. 

CONSUMER  PROBLEMS  AND  PROJECTS 

(If  you  are  using  the  Workbook  designed  to  accompany  this 
text,  fill  in  the  prepared  blank  forms  for  these  problems.) 

40.  Buying  or  Building  a Home 

a.  Construct  a list  of  questions  relative  to  buying  or  building  a home. 
Group  them  under  the  following  headings: 

Location  Blueprints  or  Specifications 

Restrictions  Responsibilities  of  the  Contractor 

Appraisal  of  the  Property  The  Contract 

Responsibilities  of  the  Architect  The  Completed  House 

b.  On  a sheet  of  paper  make  a rough  sketch  of  the  kind  of  house  that  you 
would  like  to  buy  or  build.  (This  is  an  optional  problem  or  project.) 
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40.  Consumer  Mathematics 

1.  The  Black  family  has  an  annual  income  of  $1,536. 

a.  What  monthly  rent  can  it  afford  to  pay? 

b.  What  sum  could  be  wisely  spent  to  buy  a home?  In  each  problem  consider 
that  shelter  is  20  per  cent  of  income,  and  that  the  home  should  not  cost  more 
than  2\  times  the  annual  income. 

2.  The  Gay  family  has  an  annual  income  of  $2,500.  A legal  adviser  suggests 
that  it  put  f of  its  shelter  allowance  into  a house  and  l into  a lot,  and  that  the 
family  can  afford  a house  and  lot  costing  $6,000.  How  much  was  allowed  for 
the  lot? 

3.  Mr.  R.  L.  Bliss  paid  $3,500  for  a house  that  he  rents  to  tenants  for  $30  a 
month.  Yearly  taxes  are  $95;  repairs,  $100;  water  rent,  $8;  insurance,  $25. 
What  is  his  percentage  of  net  income  from  the  investment? 

4.  Mr.  Bill  was  delighted  when  told  that  he  could  buy  a home  for  a down  pay- 
ment of  $250.  When  he  went  to  the  real  estate  office,  he  found  that  he  must  pay 
in  addition:  title-insurance  fee,  $5;  recording  of  deed,  $2.50;  recording  trust 
deed  or  mortgage,  $10;  fire  insurance  premium,  $16.37.  What  was  the  total 
payment  required  at  the  time  of  purchase? 

5.  Fred  Roe  invested  $4,500  in  a house  that  he  rents  to  the  Holt  family. 
The  state,  county,  and  city  taxes  are  2.4  per  cent  of  the  assessed  value  of  $2,500; 
insurance,.  $15.  During  the  year,  expenses  include  a special  assessment  of  $125; 
repairs,  $60;  upkeep  of  lawn,  $45;  water  rent,  $36.  For  what  monthly  rental 

must  Mr.  Roe  let  the  house  to  realize  a 
clear  income  of  6 per  cent  on  his  invest- 
ment? 

Section  2.  Home  Care  and 
Responsibilities 

Care  of  the  Home.  Repairs  and 
cleaning  are  essential  in  preventing 
the  deterioration  of  a home.  Repairs 
should  be  made  as  soon  as  they  be- 
come necessary  so  as  to  prevent  exten- 
sion of  the  damage.  Cleaning  can  best 
be  done  on  a schedule,  and  certain 
days  should  be  set  aside  for  definite 
cleaning  jobs.  Each  member  of  the 
family,  except  very  small  children, 
should  keep  his  own  clothing  hung 
on  hangers  or  neatly  folded  and  in 
drawers.  If  each  member  of  the  family 


Homes  should  be  protected  against  the 
ravages  of  time  and  weather.  Every 
consumer  should  assume  the  responsi- 
bility of  keeping  his  home  and  prop- 
erty neat  and  well  kept. 
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has  some  responsibility,  such  as  clearing  the  living  room  at  bedtime, 
keeping  his  own  bedroom  in  order,  disposing  of  old  newspapers, 
sweeping  off  porches  and  sidewalks,  or  cleaning  the  kitchen,  the  home 
will  be  orderly  without  overwork  on  the  part  of  any  one  person. 


Some  items  that  come  in  handy  for  the  repair,  upkeep,  and  improvement  of  the  home. 

Safety  in  the  Home.  Home  accidents  in  one  year  are  said  to  have 
caused  34,500  deaths  in  the  United  States — almost  as  many  as  occurred 
on  highways.  In  addition,  more  than  4,000,000  nonfatal  home  accidents 
were  sustained,  150,000  persons  being  permanently  injured.  These  sta- 
tistics prove  that  much  greater  care  is  needed  to  make  the  home  safe. 
Among  the  common  home  accidents  are  the  following:  falls,  cuts, 
bruises,  burns,  asphyxiation  from  gas,  electric  shocks,  poisoning  from 
insect  powders  or  polishes,  and  scalding  from  hot  water. 

All  hazards  should  be  checked  and  eliminated  in  order  to  prevent 
such  accidents.  Protections  like  handrails  and  adequate  lighting  should 
be  placed  where  falls  are  likely  to  happen,  gas  pipes  must  be  tested 
regularly  for  leakage,  and  poisons  kept  where  they  cannot  be  taken  by 
mistake.  A thorough  checking  of  electrical  equipment  should  be  made 
and  all  fixtures  or  machines  that  throw  sparks  or  cause  the  lights  to 
flicker  should  be  discarded  or  repaired  at  once.  In  doing  any  kind  of 
electrical  work,  be  sure  that  the  current  is  shut  off  or  the  equipment  dis- 
connected. Antiseptics,  bandages*  salves,  and  remedies  for  burns  should 
be  kept  in  the  family  medicine  cabinet.  It  is  well,  too,  to  have  a list  of 
antidotes  for  poisons.  Plans  for  action  in  an  emergency  should  be  made 
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known  to  everyone  in  the  family,  and  each  one  should  learn  how  to 
make  an  emergency  telephone  call. 

Accident  and  Fire  Prevention.  Many  home  accidents  are  caused  by 
carelessness,  such  as  the  following:  (1)  leaving  soap,  grease,  or  tubs  of 
hot  water  on  the  floor;  (2)  allowing  handles  of  cooking  utensils  to  pro- 
trude from  the  stove  so  that  the  utensils  may  easily  be  knocked  over; 
(3)  using  a rocking  chair  to  serve  as  a ladder;  (4)  failing  to  clean  ice  from 
outside  steps;  (5)  leaving  razor  blades  or  matches  within  the  reach  of 
children;  and  (6)  throwing  pieces  of  glass  or  cigarette  stubs  into  waste- 
paper  baskets.  Remember  that  accidents  do  not  happen;  they  are  caused. 

Destruction  of  homes  by  fire  is  all  too  common.  The  use  of  kerosene 
or  gasoline  in  lighting  coal  or  wood  fires  is  a frequent  cause  of  explo- 
sions. Keeping  matches  near  a fire  also  is  an  unsafe  practice.  Home  dry 
cleaning  with  explosive  materials  should  be  done  out  of  doors  because 
the  usual  fluids  are  always  dangerous.  Oil  mops  and  greasy  cleaning 
cloths  will  heat  and  burst  into  flame  by  spontaneous  combustion.  Keep 
them  in  covered  cans  or  washed  out  after  each  using. 

Protection  from  Burglars.  Burglars  are  eager  to  avoid  danger  of  dis- 
covery; therefore,  they  prefer  to  rob  a home  when  the  family  is  away. 
You  can  take  a few  precautions  such  as:  (1)  closing  garage  doors;  (2) 
never  hiding  your  key  under  the  doormat;  (3)  never  leaving  a note  tell- 
ing when  you  will  return;  (4)  locking  all  doors  and  windows;  (5)  telling 
your  neighbors  how  long  you  will  be  gone  or,  if  you  wish,  notifying  the 
local  police.  One  very  good  precaution  is  to  leave,  a light  in  your  house 
when  you  go  out  for  the  evening.  If  you  are  going  on  a long  trip,  stop 
milk  and  newspaper  deliveries  and  arrange  with  a neighbor  to  remove 
advertising  matter  from  your  front  steps.  Do  not  permit  your  house  or 
apartment  to  advertise  your  continued  absence.  If  you  have  valuable 
items,  place  them  in  a bank  safe-deposit  box. 

Solicitors  and  Canvassers.  Taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that  most 
solicitors  or  canvassers  are  honest,  criminals  sometimes  appear  as  door- 
to-door  salesmen  in  order  to  gain  entrance  to  a home.  To  overcome  this 
practice,  the  police  departments  of  some  cities  issue  a card  to  each  au- 
thorized solicitor  with  his  fingerprints,  description,  and,  in  some  cases, 
his  photograph.  Although  a person  may  have  such  a card,  you  must  use 
your  own  judgment  about  admitting  an  unknown  solicitor  or  stranger, 
man  or  woman,  to  give  a sales  demonstration  or  to  rest. 

Health  and  the  Home.  Material  and  spiritual  conditions  at  home 
affect  the  health  of  all  its  members.  At  least  half  of  our  time  is  spent  at 
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home;  therefore  home  living  should  be  studied  as  carefully  as  salesman- 
ship in  a vocational  course.  Drinking  water  that  is  safe  and  free  from 
pollution  is  of  prime  importance  to  health.  If  there  is  any  question  rela- 
tive to  the  purity  of  the  water,  it  should  be  boiled  for  at  least  twenty 
minutes  before  use.  Flies  and  insects  should  be  carefully  excluded  from 
the  house  by  means  of  screens.  Proper  lighting,  fresh  air,  correct  tem- 
perature, complete  cleanliness,  good  plumbing — all  are  important  to 
health.  The  atmosphere  created  by  good  physical  surroundings  results 
in  agreeable  attitudes  on  the  part  of  all  members  of  a household,  af- 
fecting immeasurably  their  happiness  and  consequently  their  health. 

Recreation  in  the  Home.  Simple  recreation  in  the  home  is  enjoyable 
and  restful,  but  it  should  be  planned.  Reading,  listening  to  the  radio, 
carrying  on  conversation,  playing  musical  instruments,  singing,  and  en- 
tertaining friends  should  afford  pleasant  evenings  at  home.  Many  per- 
sons derive  a great  deal  of  pleasure  from  planning  occasional  parties  for 
groups  of  relatives  and  friends. 

Civic  Responsibilities.  Major  events  in  other  parts  of  the  world  usu- 
ally fail  to  affect  our  daily  lives  to  any  great  extent.  Community  condi- 
tions, because  they  are  near  at  hand,  have  great  influence  on  home  life. 
The  most  beautiful  and  best-managed  home  will  not  be  entirely  ideal 
in  a community  in  which  crime  and  poverty  prevail.  A disease  originat- 
ing in  an  unsanitary  part  of  town  may  spread  to  all  parts  of  the  com- 
munity— even  to  isolated  and  sanitary  homes. 

Homemaking  involves  community  responsibilities.  The  members  of 
an  ideal  home  must  interest  themselves  in  local  sanitary  conditions, 
police  protection,  schools,  opportunities  for  recreation,  safety,  and  other 
features  of  the  entire  community.  The  influence  of  such  a home  extends 
“just  as  far  as  the  members  from  that  home  happen  to  go.” 

Better  Homes  Movement.  There  is  room  for  improvement  in  housing 
conditions  in  almost  every  community.  Many  improvements  in  housing 
conditions  have  been  made,  and  a large  number  of  books  and  pamphlets 
have  been  published  to  help  the  home  buyer.  Associations  of  lumber 
dealers  and  building-material  manufacturers  publish  bulletins  on 
home  building.  Both  private  and  Government  agencies  help  the  home- 
maker. One  of  the  attempts  to  make  housing  conditions  better  is  rep- 
resented by  the  Better  Homes  in  America  Movement,  started  by  a 
woman’s  magazine  and  encouraged  by  a grant  from  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation.  The  purposes  of  this  organization  are  to  make  information 
relative  to  home  building  and  furnishing  available  to  everyone,  and  to 
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sponsor  efforts  toward  raising  standards  in  home  building  and  home 
life. 


Common-Sense  Principles.  If  the  homeowner  expects  advantages  and 
satisfactions  from  a home,  he  should  be  prepared  to  assume  certain  re- 
sponsibilities, such  as:  (1)  repairs  and  upkeep,  (2)  precautions  for  per- 
sonal safety  and  health,  and  (3)  co-operation  in  community  affairs  and 
improvement. 

Words  to  Study  and  Use 


schedule  hazards 

nonfatal  antidotes 

asphyxiation  utensils 

eliminated  kerosene 


precaution 

pollution 

isolated 

civic 


Study  Guides  and  Review  Questions 

1.  How  can  the  repairing  and  cleaning  of  the  home  be  managed  most 
efficiently? 

2.  Give  an  idea  of  the  number  of  home  accidents  each  year. 

3.  How  can  home  accidents  be  prevented? 

4.  What  are  some  of  the  careless  practices  that  result  in  accidents  in  the 
home? 

5.  How  can  we  prevent  fires  in  our  homes? 

6.  In  what  ways  can  we  protect  our  homes  from  burglars? 

7.  What  is  done  in  some  communities  to  prevent  criminals  from  posing 
as  solicitors? 

8.  What  are  some  of  the  requisites  for  a healthy  home? 

9.  How  far  does  the  influence  of  an  ideal  home  extend? 

10.  What  is  the  Better  Homes  in  America  Movement? 

Social-Business  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  Of  what  value  to  the  small  child  is  early  training  in  the  habit  of  or- 
derliness? 

2.  Name  some  of  the  recreational  pleasures  that  a mother  might  plan  for 
a family  consisting  of  a father  and  mother  and  one  child  in  nursery  school; 
two  children,  a boy  in  elementary  school  and  a girl  in  junior  high;  two  boys 
and  a girl  in  high  school. 

3.  What  safety  measures  do  you  think  young  children  can  be  taught  to 
understand  and  practice? 

4.  Compare  the  accident  and  fire  hazards  of  the  modern  home  with  those 
of  a settler’s  cabin. 

5.  What  is  the  housing  situation  in  your  community,  and  what  is  being 
done  by  the  local  authorities? 
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CONSUMER  PROBLEMS  AND  PROJECTS 


(If  you  are  using  the  Workbook  designed  to  accompany  this 
text , fill  in  the  prepared  blank  forms  for  these  problems .) 


41.  Home  Care  and  Responsibilities 


a.  Make  out  a brief  set  of  rules  regarding  home  responsibilities  that  each 
member  of  your  family  (giving  names  if  you  wish)  might  follow  with  greater 
satisfaction  to  all  concerned. 

b.  Draw  up  a set  of  safety  rules  for  your  home.  Be  sure  to  mention  fire 
prevention  as  well  as  accident  prevention.  Be  specific. 

c.  List  some  games  and  amusements  in  which  all  members  of  the  family 
might  participate. 

d.  Make  a list  of  some  local  organizations  and  governmental  offices  of 
special  interest  to  homeowners. 


41.  Consumer  Mathematics 

1.  Alice  Hale  bought  a house  for  $6,000.  It  is  assessed  for  $4,000.  The  tax 
rate  is  2.3  per  cent.  Other  expenses  are:  insurance,  $18  a year;  special  assess- 
I ments,  $15;  repairs,  $45;  upkeep  of  lawn,  $60;  and  water  rent,  $24.  She  gave  a 
mortgage  on  the  property  for  $2,500  and  pays  5 per  cent  interest.  What  rent 
! should  she  charge  in  order  to  realize  6 per  cent  on  her  investment  of  $6,000? 
f 2.  Mrs.  John  Everton  bought  a modern  eight-apartment  house,  for  which 
she  paid  $20,000,  and  on  which  there  is  a $10,000  mortgage  bearing  6 per  cent 
interest.  Taxes  are  2.5  per  cent  of  $12,000,  the  assessed  valuation.  Yearly  ex- 
] penses  include:  water,  $120;  gas  for  water  heater,  $96;  repairs,  $60;  part-time 
| janitor  service,  $350;  and  insurance,  $65.  What  is  the  average  rental  that  should 
be  charged  for  each  of  the  eight  apartments  in  order  to  cover  all  expenses  and, 

! in  addition,  clear  8 per  cent  on  the  $10,000  cash  investment? 

Note : A mortgage  is  a legal  document  given  by  the  homeowner  as  evidence  of 
the  debt  he  owes.  See  Unit  29,  Section  2. 

3.  The  Central  Real  Estate  Company  paid  $1,200  for  a lot,  $100  for  fencing, 
$75  for  grading;  $63  for  architect’s  plans,  and  $4,800  for  building  a house. 
What  should  be  the  selling  price  of  the  house  and  lot  if  the  company  expects  to 
gain  1 5 per  cent  of  its  investment? 

4.  Mr.  Jay  bought  a farm  for  $10,000.  He  leased  it  for  5 years  and  received  a 
rental  of  $4,500  after  all  expenses  had  been  paid.  What  was  the  annual  per- 
centage of  income  that  Mr.  Jay  realized  on  his  investment? 


This  living  room  reflects  good  taste  and  planning. 


PART  IX.  ECONOMY  AND  TASTE 
IN  THE  HOME 


UNIT  XVIII 

HOW  TO  DECORATE  AND  FURNISH  A HOME 
Section  1.  Interior  Decoration  and  Floor  Coverings 

Interior  Decoration.  Adequate  attention  should  be  paid  to  interior 
decoration — making  the  inside  of  the  home  pleasing  and  attractive.  To 
accomplish  such  a purpose,  you  should  take  advantage  of  the  informa- 
tion accumulated  by  artists  and  other  students  of  interior  decoration 
and  made  available  in  books.  Pleasing  interiors  are  not  expensive,  and 
much  of  the  work  can  be  done  by  yourself  or  members  of  your  family. 

In  order  to  produce  attractive  interiors,  it  is  necessary  to  do  two 
things:  (1)  plan  harmonious  color  schemes  for  the  home  as  a whole  and 
for  each  room  individually;  (2)  select  pieces  of  furniture  and  draperies 
suitable  to  your  particular  type  of  home — simple  for  the  cottage,  bun- 
galow, or  small  apartment,  or  imposing  for  the  large  rooms  of  a spacious 
home. 

Color  Harmony.  A basic  color  should  be  selected  for  each  room.  A 
neutral  tint,  such  as  an  ivory,  beige,  or  French  gray  tone,  is  more  satis- 
factory than  any  decided  color  for  walls,  which  also  may  be  papered  or 
tinted.  The  woodwork  may  be  the  same  tone  but  painted  with  flat  (not 
glossy)  paint.  One  or  more  harmonizing  colors  should  be  selected  for 
the  furnishings.  Complementary  colors  should  be  introduced  here  and 
there  as  accents  that  will  enhance  the  predominating  tone  and  prevent 
monotony.  Study  a color  wheel:  orange,  red,  and  yellow  tones  are 
“warm”  colors;  blue,  blue-green,  and  green  are  “cool.”  A room  exposed 
to  the  north  will  look  more  pleasing  if  the  color  scheme  is  warm; 
whereas,  if  you  wish  to  make  a room  of  southern  exposure  appear  cool, 
you  may  include  a cool  color  in  your  plan. 
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COLOR  WHEEL 


Warm  Colors  Yellow  Cool  Colors 


Note : Primary  colors,  red,  yellow,  blue;  secondary  colors,  combinations 
of  two  primary  colors  (for  example,  green  is  a combination  of  yellow  and 
blue);  names  of  complementary  colors  appear  directly  opposite  one  another 
on  the  color  wheel. 

Harmony  of  Contrast.  Experts  tell  us  that  if  you  wish  to  use  contrast- 
ing color  harmonies,  you  should  use  each  primary  color — red,  yellow, 
blue — somewhere  in  the  room,  the  effect  being  more  pleasing  if  all  are 
present  rather  than  just  one.  This  does  not  mean  that  every  room  should 
be  furnished  in  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  but  that  small  areas  may  include 
the  primary  colors  as  components  of  other  colors — rose,  ivory,  violet; 
or  if  green  is  used  (blue  and  yellow),  some  red  should  be  included,  and 
so  on. 

A room  decorated  and  furnished  in  one  color  only,  such  as  blue,  lacks 
variety  and  is  not  so  attractive  as  when  accents  of  a second  color  are  in- 
cluded. Such  accents  may  be  small — a bookbinding,  vase,  picture,  or 
other  small  article  providing  the  needed  color  notes.  On  the  other  hand, 
too  many  colors  in  one  room  are  disturbing.  Unless  the  furnishings  are 
planned  in  advance,  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  clashing  colors.  Many  pro- 
fessional decorators  select  a picture,  tapestry,  or  piece  of  drapery  ma- 
terial and  plan  the  color  scheme  from  it.  By  studying  color  harmonies, 
you  will  derive  both  pleasure  and  a better  understanding  of  what  to 
choose. 

Deciding  What  Furnishings  to  Use.  The  things  considered  necessary 
for  furnishing  a home  depend  on  the  standard  of  living  and  the  taste 
of  the  homemakers.  Gradual  accumulation  of  the  needed  furniture  is 
much  more  enjoyable  and  satisfactory  than  buying  it  all  at  one  time.  If 
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you  are  in  a hurry  or  cannot  make  up  your  mind,  “complete  furnish- 
ings for  a four-  or  five-room  home”  can  be  purchased.  Although  such 
“ready-made”  stocks  of  furniture  may  fulfill  an  immediate  need,  it  is 
better  to  select  each  piece  carefully  when  and  as  you  are  able  to  add  to 
what  you  have. 

When  planning  to  buy  furniture,  make  a list  of  the  pieces  needed  in 
each  room.  Interior  decorators  sometimes  make  floor  plans  and  small 
templates,  or  cutouts,  of  the  correct  size  to  represent  each  piece  of  fur- 
niture. These  templates  are  moved  around  on  the  floor  plans  until  a 
j;  satisfactory  arrangement  has  been  found.  The  models  help  you  to  de- 
cide whether  the  pieces  contemplated  are  too  large,  too  small,  or  too 
I many. 

Effective  Arrangement.  It  is  not  necessary  to  spend  a great  deal  of 
money  in  order  to  have  attractive  furnishings.  Effective  arrangement  re- 
quires only  the  application  of  good  taste,  your  instinct  for  beauty,  and 
a knowledge  of  how  to  make  the  most  of  the  available  furnishings  and 
i space.  Department  stores  frequently  display  model  rooms  for  small 
budgets;  often  they  are  good  examples  of  desirable  and  attractive  home 
I interiors.  A pleasing  decorative  touch  may  be  added  to  furniture  by 
something  colored,  such  as  a vase  with  a few  leaves  or  flowers.  Articles 
for  daily  use  can  easily  be  grouped  artistically,  a dinner  table  may  be 
set,  for  example,  with  fruit  or  flowers  to  heighten  the  color  note;  and 
I the  breakfast  nook  with  its  kitchen  shelf  may  be  made  a most  inviting 
| spot  that  reveals  your  decorating  ability. 

Many  household  articles  that  formerly  were  made  without  regard  to 
beauty  are  now  manufactured  in  attractive  shapes  and  colors.  A visit  to 
the  kitchenware  section  of  a department  store  shows  you  the  truth  of 
this.  Such  everyday  things  as  bath  towels,  knives  and  forks,  alarm  clocks, 
shelf  paper,  and  many  items  are  made  in  artistic  styles  and  pleasing 
colors. 

The  shape  and  size  of  rooms  determine  their  characteristics.  Tall, 
massive  furniture  is  out  of  place  in  a low-ceilinged,  small  room,  just  as 
a few  low  chairs  and  couches  are  unsuitable  as  the  only  furnishings  of  a 
large  room  with  a high  ceiling.  Furniture  that  “belongs”  should  be 
selected  for  distinctive  interiors;  for  example,  American  antiques  are 
suitable  for  a Colonial-type  home  but  not  for  an  extremely  modernistic 
one;  similarly,  modernistic  furniture,  with  its  simple  and  utilitarian 
lines,  is  out  of  place  in  a Victorian  room  with  elaborate  grillwork  and 
moldings. 
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Proper  spacing  of  furniture  is  just  as  important  as  the  pieces  them- 
selves in  attaining  satisfying  results.  Furniture  should  be  spaced  to  give 
a sense  of  balance  and  repose.  Harmony  of  line  and  style  are  essential 
to  the  achievement  of  pleasing  interiors. 

Venetian  Blinds  and  Window  Shades.  Although  Venetian  blinds  are 
associated  with  modern  homes,  they  were  used  in  China  at  least  2,000 
years  ago.  Marco  Polo  is  said  to  have  introduced  them  in  Venice  before 
the  time  of  Columbus.  Formerly  made  by  hand,  Venetian  blinds  are 
now  factory-made  of  woods  and  metals  and  are  cheap  enough  for  modest 
homes.  The  slats  are  arranged  horizontally  but  may  be  slanted  up  or 
down  by  their  cords.  These  blinds  are  convenient  for  ventilation, 
privacy,  and  satisfactory  admission  of  light. 

Window  shades  are  useful  for  all  windows  in  the  home.  Undoubtedly, 
a neutral  color  is  the  most  practical.  Some  shades  are  made  of  paper, 
but  cloth  shades  are  best  because  they  wear  better  if  rolled  up  and  down 
every  day. 

Floor  Coverings  in  General.  The  choice  of  floor  coverings  depends 
on  such  factors  as:  (1)  family  income,  (2)  size  of  rooms,  (3)  condition 
of  floors,  (4)  the  amount  of  use,  and  (5)  the  interior  scheme  of  the  room. 
Carpets  and  rugs  are  made  of  wool,  camel’s  hair,  cotton,  linen,  or  rayon; 
their  wearing  qualities,  price,  and  desirability  range  in  about  the  same 
order.  The  usual  weaves  of  wool  rugs  and  carpets  are  chenille,  Wilton, 
Axminster,  velvet,  and  tapestry.  The  term  broadloom  usually  refers 
merely  to  width.  Quality  may  be  determined  by  examining  the  fabric 
for  compactness  of  weave,  height  of  pile,  and  kind  of  fiber.  It  is  wise  to 
find  out  about  the  fastness  of  dyes,  amount  of  sizing  used,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, how  the  rug  or  carpet  has  withstood  tests  of  durability. 

Oriental  Carpets  and  Rugs.  Valued  especially  for  their  beauty  of 
color  and  design,  Oriental  floor  coverings  are  judged  by  the  quality  of 
the  wool  or  camel’s  hair  used.  The  price  is  determined  furthermore  by 
the  rarity,  hand  weaving,  and  the  fineness  and  number  of  knots  used  to 
tie  the  tufts  of  wool  or  other  materials  into  the  rug.  The  knots  per 
square  inch  vary  from  100  in  modern  weaves  to  500  in  the  very  finest 
antique  rugs.  Oriental  rugs  are  cleverly  imitated  today  by  fading  the 
bright  new  colors  artificially  with  chemicals  that  often  damage  the 
fibers.  Some  American  rugs  of  Oriental  pattern  are  made  of  rayon,  which 
does  not  wear  well. 

Domestic  Weaves.  The  chenille  weave,  having  long  and  thickly 
packed  fibers,  is  used  for  luxurious  floor  coverings;  it  is  usually  the  most 
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expensive  of  machine-made  rugs.  Wiltons  are  high-grade,  velvetlike 
rugs  with  woven-in  designs.  The  Axminster  weave  is  less  fine  but  dura- 
ble, the  tufts  being  fastened  very  securely.  Velvet  carpets  are  woven  in 
a simpler  manner  and  are  cheaper,  as  they  require  less  wool.  Fine- 
quality  velvets  have 
eighty  tufts  to  the 
square  inch.  Brussels 
(body  and  tapestry) 
carpets  are  woven  in 
the  same  manner  as 
velvet,  but  the  loops 
are  uncut.  Other  types 
of  rugs  are  the  felted 
Numdah,  hand-woven 
rag  rugs , and  fiber  or 
grass  rugs.  Frieze  car- 
pets have  had  the  pile 
or  fibers  curled  by  a 
special  process.  The 
practice  of  putting  a 
composition  of  rubber 
on  the  backs  of  rugs 
seems  to  be  increasing. 

The  rubber  sets  or 
locks  the  pile  into  the 
rug  and  adds  to  its 
wearing  qualities.  The 
use  of  glue  as  sizing,  to 
make  a rug  lie  flat  or 
to  weight  it,  is  not  desirable  because  the  sizing  soon  wears  away.  A pad 
or  cushion  made  of  jute,  sponge  rubber,  or  felted  paper  should  be 
placed  under  a rug  to  prolong  its  life  and  make  it  softer  for  walking 
and  to  prevent  slipping. 

Carpets  and  rugs  should  be  vacuum  cleaned  regularly,  as  dirt  and  grit 
wear  and  injure  them  by  cutting  into  the  fibers.  Shampooing  with  soap 
and  water  is  inadvisable  as  it  may  be  difficult  to  remove  the  soap.  A 
valuable  rug  should  be  washed  only  by  professional  cleaners. 

Linoleum.  Linoleum  is  made  of  finely  ground  cork,  linseed  oil,  gums, 
and  ground  wood  applied  to  a burlap  backing.  The  use  of  linoleum  in 


Looms  for  weaving  rugs.  Perforations,  similar  to  those  of 
a player  piano,  regulate  the  design  and  color  pattern. 
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houses  began  in  the  kitchen  and  bathroom,  but  now  it  is  used  in  other 
rooms  as  well  as  for  wall  covering.  Printed  linoleum  is  made  by  printing 
patterns  upon  the  thin  surface  of  the  solid  color.  In  inlaid  linoleum, 
the  pattern  is  the  full  depth  of  the  material.  Felt-base  floor  covering, 
resembling  linoleum,  is  made  from  asphalt-treated  felt  or  paper  and  is 


From  the  bark  of  the  cork  tree  to  the  finished  linoleum  ready  for  inspection. 

used  to  cover  uneven  and  rough  floors.  It  is,  of  course,  cheaper  than 
linoleum;  however,  it  is  satisfactory  only  if  not  subjected  to  strenuous 
wear. 

Linoleum  should  have  a room  temperature  of  70  degrees  Fahrenheit 
before  it  is  unrolled  and  laid,  otherwise  it  is  liable  to  crack.  It  is  best  to 
cement  linoleum  to  the  floor,  but  this  is  a job  requiring  expert  skill.  It 
should  be  lacquered  or  waxed  and  cleaned  with  a dry  mop  instead  of 
soap  and  water. 

Common-Sense  Principles.  The  practical  homemaker  will  realize  that 
a list  of  essential  pieces  of  furniture  is  probably  the  first  step  toward 
planning  furnishings.  The  necessary  pieces  are  usually  the  largest  and 
most  expensive.  If  upholstered  pieces  are  already  covered,  the  colors  of 
the  walls  and  rugs  must  be  planned  to  harmonize  with  them.  It  is  a good 
idea  to  collect  samples  of  paint  colors  and  upholstery  and  drapery 
scraps  and  compare  them  for  matching  or  contrasting  with  rugs  and 
accessories. 
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adequate 

harmonious 

complementary 

contrast 


templates 

tapestry 

predominating 

modernistic 


utilitarian 

antique 

lacquer 

essential 


Study  Guides  and  Review  Questions 

1.  How  is  it  possible  to  acquire  some  understanding  of  interior  decora- 
tion without  professional  study? 

2.  What  general  plan  must  be  followed  in  order  to  produce  pleasing  in- 
teriors? 

3.  What  is  the  function  of  complementary  colors? 

4.  Name  the  primary,  secondary,  and  complementary  colors. 

5.  What  is  harmony  of  contrast? 

6.  Why  is  it  a good  plan  to  buy  pieces  of  furniture  as  needed? 

7.  What  are  templates,  and  how  are  they  used  by  interior  decorators? 

8.  How  should  small,  low-ceilinged  rooms  be  furnished  in  contrast  to 
large  rooms  with  high  ceilings? 

9.  Of  what  use  are  Venetian  blinds  and  window  shades? 

10.  Give  examples  of  types  of  rugs  and  carpets. 

Social-Business  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  Of  what  value  is  a knowledge  of  interior  decoration  to  a rug  manu- 
facturer? 

2.  How  do  you  think  an  all-green  room  can  be  accented  with  colored 
accessories? 

3.  How  would  it  affect  your  disposition  to  live  in  a room  done  entirely 
in  red? 

4.  If  you  were  starting  to  furnish  your  own  home  with  limited  funds, 
which  furnishings  would  you  choose  first? 

5.  Why  is  proper  spacing  of  furniture  and  rugs  important  in  a living 
room? 


CONSUMER  PROBLEMS  AND  PROJECTS 

(If  you  are  using  the  Workbook  designed  to  accompany  this 
text,  fill  in  the  prepared  blank  forms  for  these  problems.) 

42.  Interior  Decorations  and  Floor  Coverings 

a.  Make  a plan  for  the  interior  decoration  of  your  home.  Find  out  the 
prices  of  wallpaper,  labor,  and  paint  to  redecorate  every  room. 
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b.  Knowledge  and  care  are  needed  in  the  selection  of  household  furniture. 
From  advertisements  in  newspapers,  magazines,  and  catalogues,  set  up  de- 
scriptions and  prices  for  the  following  rooms: 


c.  Construct  a floor  plan  of  three  rooms  of  your  home  and  “spot”  the 
furniture  in  the  various  rooms  by  means  of  patterns  cut  to  scale.  (This  is  an 
optional  problem  or  project.) 


1.  The  Valley  View  summer  hotel  purchased  233  mattresses  at  $39.50  each 
at  5 per  cent  discount.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  bill? 

2.  What  total  wattage  should  the  electric  lights  for  a living  room  25  by  20 
feet  have  if  1.5  watts  is  considered  necessary  for  each  square  foot  of  floor  space? 

3.  The  lighting  requirements  for  a dining  room  15  feet  6 inches  by  12  feet  9 
inches  are  .65  watt  a square  foot.  What  wattage  is  required  for  the  room? 

4.  Mrs.  White  bought  five  packages  of  soap  chips  for  27  cents.  The  net  weight 
of  each  package  was  6.8  ounces.  Mrs.  Black  bought  the  same  grade  of  soap  chips 
for  5 cents  a pound.  How  much  more  a pound  did  Mrs.  White  pay  for  soap 
chips? 


Furniture  Materials.  The  fitting  of  furniture  into  the  architectural 
design  and  color  scheme  of  a home  was  discussed  in  the  preceding 
section.  Now  we  want  to  know  about  the  furniture  itself  and  how  to 
care  for  it.  In  the  making  of  furniture,  many  kinds  of  materials  are  used, 
such  as  wood,  metals,  plastics,  and  fibers. 

It  is  best  to  study  catalogues  and  shop  around  before  selecting  furni- 
ture in  order  to  learn  about  prices,  styles,  and  quality.  Always  examine 
each  piece  of  furniture  carefully  in  order  to  know  its  construction  and 
to  discover  the  manufacturer’s  name  if  possible.  Select  furniture  that  has 
an  even  finish,  and  be  sure  that  the  drawers  are  dovetailed  and  slide 
easily. 

Wood.  Furniture  used  in  the  United  States  is  made  mostly  of  wood. 
Mahogany  and  walnut  are  the  most  prized  woods,  but  they  comprise 
only  about  3 per  cent  of  all  the  wood  used  in  furniture  manufacture. 
Birch  and  gum  often  are  given  a walnut  or  mahogany  finish  and  then 
usually  carry  a label  to  that  effect.  Other  popular  furniture  woods  are 


Living  room 
Dining  room 
Sunroom 


Kitchen 
Bedroom  No.  1 
Bedroom  No.  2 


42.  Consumer  Mathematics 
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oak,  maple,  cedar,  pine,  cherry,  and  apple.  The  better  grades  of  mahog- 
any come  from  Cuba  and  Honduras;  the  so-called  “Philippine  mahog- 
any” is  not  mahogany  at  all,  but  tangible,  red  lauan,  and  almond.  These 
woods  are  frequently  full  of  wormholes  that  must  be  filled  before 
the  wood  can  be  used.  You  have  to  rely  largely  upon  the  honesty  of  the 
dealer  when  trying  to 
identify  the  wood  in 
furniture,  as  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  anyone  with- 
out special  training  to 
judge  woods. 

Veneers.  As  there  is 
a scarcity  of  prized 
woods,  much  of  the 
walnut  and  mahogany 
is  used  as  veneer. 

Thus,  a piece  of  furni- 
ture may  be  made  of 
some  other  wood  with 
thin  pieces  or  slices  of 
better  wood  glued  to 
the  surface.  Good  ve- 
neers, if  strong  glue  is 
used,  make  highly  satisfactory  furniture.  Cheap,  poorly  applied  veneers 
warp  and  peel  off  easily.  Veneers  cannot  be  carved;  accordingly,  carv- 
ings on  veneered  furniture  are  made  of  molded  compositions  that  break 
off  easily.  When  these  compositions  are  scratched  with  a knife,  they 
reveal  the  white  plaster  contained  in  them. 

Wood  Finishes.  Furniture  is  finished  with  paint  or  varnish,  or  waxed 
and  rubbed  to  protect  the  wood  and  to  reveal  the  grain.  Fine  wbod  sur- 
faces are  often  rubbed  with  the  palm  of  the  hand  until  the  wood  has  the 
desired  satinlike  finish.  Imitation  grain  is  painted  on  the  wood  in  very 
cheap  furniture,  but  this  paint  soon  rubs  off  with  use  and  is  not  satis- 
factory. 

Metals.  About  5 per  cent  of  modern  furniture  is  made  of  metal. 
Frames  for  modern  chairs  and  divans  are  sometimes  chromium  plated 
or  made  of  stainless  steel  and  upholstered  in  brightly  colored  leather  or 
imitation  leather.  Wrought  iron  is  extensively  used  for  garden  furni- 
ture. 


People  buy  furniture  to  last  for  several  years  or  for  a life- 
time as  heirloom  pieces.  This  French  Provincial  dining- 
room set  of  butternut  and  beech  woods,  if  reasonably 
cared  for,  will  never  wear  out. 
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Plastics.  Remarkable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  field  of  synthetic 
materials.  New  materials  called  plastics  are  made  from  wood  chips, 
fibers,  and  other  substances  by  subjecting  the  material  in  powder  form 
to  heat  and  pressure.  One  plastic,  called  Incite , is  light  in  weight,  as  clear 
as  crystal,  and  almost  unbreakable.  It  has  the  power  of  conducting  light; 
when  painted,  it  can  be  made  to  resemble  beautiful  carvings. 

Cloth  coated  with  lacquer  and  called  fabrikoid  is  used  in  place  of 
leather  to  cover  furniture  and  books.  All  types  of  upholstery  fabrics 
should  be  selected  for  durability  as  well  as  for  beauty,  but  one  must  rely 
almost  wholly  on  the  dealer  in  buying  plastic  furniture  of  any  kind. 

Bedsteads  and  Bedsprings.  Bedsteads  should  be  substantial  and  have 
fittings  or  fastenings  that  will  hold  the  parts  securely.  Modern  as  well  as 
antique  beds  are  simply  frames  that  hold  the  bedsprings  and  mattresses. 
In  selecting  a bedstead,  be  sure  to  buy  one  of  standard  width  because 
it  will  be  easier  to  obtain  a spring  and  mattress  of  proper  size. 

Coil  springs  should  be  made  of  coils  or  conical  springs  in  a substantial 
frame  and  held  together  by  ties  to  keep  the  coils  upright.  Box  springs 
are  usually  coiled  springs  attached  to  a wood  or  metal  frame  with  a thin 
mattress  on  top  and  the  entire  frame  and  mattress  covered  with  ticking. 
The  springs  in  an  inner-spring  mattress  are  wrapped  in  muslin  and 
placed  inside  the  mattress.  The  choice  of  bedsprings  depends  on  per- 
sonal ideas  as  to  comfort — both  hard  and  soft  beds  being  available  ir- 
respective of  price.  It  is  stated  by  some  authorities  that  hard  springs  and 
mattresses  are  more  healthful  and  even  more  comfortable  than  soft 
springs,  as  the  latter  may  give  too  much  “sink-down”  in  the  middle  of 
the  bed  and  restrict  the  movement  of  the  body. 

Furniture  Construction.  The  best  kind  of  wooden  furniture  is  joined 
with  dowels  (small  pins  of  wood)  and  glue.  The  drawers  of  bureaus  and 
other  pieces  of  furniture  should  be  built  so  they  slide  easily.  The  join- 
ings in  cheap  furniture  are  uneven,  and  green  or  inferior  wood  is  often 
used  for  inside  parts;  sometimes  the  drawers  do  not  fit  or  slide  easily. 

Period  Furniture.  Many  persons  wish  the  bedstead,  dresser,  chiffonier, 
stands,  and  chairs  to  match  in  design.  The  various  styles  of  furniture 
have  originated  in  different  historical  periods.  The  study  of  period 
furniture  and  the  reasons  for  its  characteristics  are  fascinating.  A few 
of  these  types  are  given  here: 

Renaissance.  In  the  fourteenth  and  following  centuries,  a renaissance, 
or  rebirth,  of  knowledge  immediately  followed  the  Dark  Ages.  The 
Renaissance  centered  in  Italy  and  spread  through  western  Europe,  af- 
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fecting  all  the  decorative  arts.  It  was  inspired  by  a desire  to  imitate 
classic  civilizations — “the  glory  that  was  Greece  and  the  grandeur  that 
was  Rome.”  As  rooms  were  large  in  those  days,  furniture  of  the  Renais- 
sance was  massive;  its  principal  characteristic  is  elaborate  carving  and 
decoration,  as  seen  in  the  Flemish  and  English  heavy  oak  pieces  in  our 
museums. 

Louis  XIV.  Under  the  influence  of  the  fastidious  Louis  XIV  of  France 
and  the  noblemen  of  his  court,  the  furniture  combined  curved  and 
straight  lines;  was  elaborately  carved  and  gilded;  and  was  decorated 
with  cupids,  garlands  of  flowers,  and  ormolu  (gilded  brass)  ornaments. 
It  was  massive  but  not  comfortable — primarily  designed  to  be  formal 
and  dignified. 

Louis  XV.  The  furniture  of  the  Louis  XV  period  is  small  and  delicate, 
designed  for  less  show  and  more  comfort.  It  had  many  curves,  cabriole 
legs,  and  carved  scroll  decorations. 

Louis  XVI.  Straight  lines,  fewer  decorations,  and  greater  simplicity 
characterize  the  furniture  of  the  Louis  XVI  period.  It  reflected  Queen 
Marie  Antoinette’s  desire  for  unadorned  beauty  and  elegance. 

Directoire.  During  the  years  of  the  French  Revolution,  furniture  with 
even  more  simple  lines  and  less  decoration  was  made. 

Empire.  The  furniture  designed  during  the  Napoleonic  period  and 
known  as  Empire  shows  both  classic  and  Chinese  influences  and  has 
sweeping  curves,  some  carving,  and  decorations  of  ivory  and  brass.  It 
was  copied  extensively  by  American  cabinetmakers,  including  Duncan 
Phyfe. 

William  and  Mary.  The  William  and  Mary  period  of  English  furni- 
ture is  characterized  by  flat  molded  stretchers,  or  edges,  turned  legs  with 
inverted-cup  motif  and  pear-shaped  drawer  pulls.  The  backs  of  the 
chairs  usually  were  finished  at  the  top  in  half  circles.  Much  of  the  furni- 
ture of  this  period  is  walnut  and  was  made  by  Dutch  craftsmen. 

Queen  Anne.  Life  became  easier  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  in 
England,  and  furniture  was  more  graceful  and  comfortable.  The  crafts- 
men had  time  to  spend  on  the  wood  itself  and  on  the  upholstery.  Fiddle- 
back  chairs,  separate  mirrors,  grandfather  clocks,  highboys  with  swan- 
neck  pediments,  cabriole  legs,  and  claw-and-ball  feet  were  made.  Queen 
Anne  herself  was  an  industrious  needlewoman  and  made  needlepoint 
chair  coverings. 

Eighteenth  Century.  English  furniture  after  1750  was  identified  more 
with  the  cabinetmakers  than  with  the  names  of  kings  and  queens.  Much 
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of  the  furniture  was  imported  into  American  homes  of  that  day  and  has 
been  copied  continually.  Chippendale  furniture  is,  as  a rule,  made  of 
mahogany.  Chairs  have  ladder  or  ribbon  backs  and  straight  or  cabriole 
legs  with  ball-and-claw  feet.  Chippendale  sofas  have  sweeping,  graceful 

curves.  The  Adam 
brothers,  influenced  by 
the  Classic  Revival,  de- 
signed furniture  dur- 
ing the  period  of 
George  III.  It  is  deco- 
rated with  carved  urns, 
medallions,  and  simi- 
lar motifs;  also  painted 
and  inlaid.  They  used 
straight  lines  and  deli- 
cate structures  and  a 
great  deal  of  satin- 


A cozy  living  room  of  the 
Victorian  period. 


wood.  These  brothers 


finished  elaborate  room 


interiors  as  well  as  fur- 


niture. Hepplewhite 
furniture  of  about  the 
same  period  as  the 
Adam  brothers  shows 
shield,  oval,  or  heart- 
shaped  backs.  The  legs 
are  usually  square  and 
tapered  and  plain  or  This  boy’s  room  is  done  in  early  American  style  char- 
. * acterized  by  pine  paneling,  Colonial  type  furnishings  and 

With  carved  vertical  handmade  rugs.  The  sturdy  maple  furniture  resists  scuffs 
lines.  Shevaton  (about  ant*  scratches;  the  candlewick  bedspreads  and  colorful 
i r • hooked  rugs  on  the  floor  are  washable. 

1800)  furniture  is  ele-  5 

gant  and  delicate,  decorated  with  wreaths  or  figured  panels,  inlaying  of 
satinwood,  and  reeding  on  tapered  legs.  Many  desks  and  cabinets  made 
by  Sheraton  contain  secret  drawers.  His  style  was  copied  much  in 
America. 


Victorian  furniture  is  elaborate,  somber,  and  heavy — black  walnut 
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with  horsehair  upholstery,  marble-topped  tables  and  bureaus,  heavy 
beds  with  high  headboards,  and  elaborate  wardrobes.  It  is  further  char- 
acterized by  ornate  drawer  pulls  of  carved  wood,  and  overlays  of  burled 
walnut  or  mahogany  with  molded  edges. 

Early  American  or  Colonial  furniture  was  made  of  native  woods, 
chiefly  maple,  pine,  and  cherry,  in  English  and  Dutch  designs.  Such 
furniture  was  designed  for  use  in  simple  and  rugged  farm  or  village 
homes.  Windsor  chairs,  drop-leaf  tables,  highboys  and  lowboys,  four- 
poster  beds,  chests,  tavern  tables,  and  candlestands  were  made  during 
this  period.  Much  of  the  furniture  was  made  by  amateur  craftsmen. 

Duncan  Phyje  was  a Scotch  cabinetmaker  who  worked  in  New  York 
City  immediately  after  the  Revolutionary  War.  His  furniture  was  grace- 
ful and  beautiful.  He  used  the  lyre  design  in  chair  and  sofa  backs;  and 
his  fine  mahogany  pieces,  still  copied  extensively,  show  the  influence  of 
the  Directoire  and  Empire  styles. 

Modern  American  furniture  is  simple  in  form,  with  emphasis  on 
utility,  smartness,  and  comfort.  The  materials  of  which  it  is  made  are 
especially  important,  inasmuch  as  little  ornamentation  is  employed.  It 
has  sometimes  been  called  “honest”  furniture  as  no  attempt  is  made  to 
disguise  its  purpose. 

Upholstered  Furniture.  When  buying  upholstered  furniture,  it  is 
wise  to  examine  the  cushions  and  pads  as  well  as  the  exterior  of  the  up- 
holstery. The  wooden  frames  of  upholstered  furniture  should  be  built 
substantially;  the  springs  of  enameled  steel  should  be  tied  well  and 
covered;  and  the  filling  of  hair,  kapok,  moss,  cotton,  excelsior,  or  some 
similar  material  should  be  ample  and  well  distributed.  The  covering 
may  be  of  leather  or  a fabric  of  any  desired  fiber,  but  should  have  a 
good  body  for  durability. 

Care  of  Furniture.  Furniture  should  be  dusted  regularly.  As  a dry 
atmosphere  makes  wooden  furniture  warp  and  crack,  it  is  a good  plan 
to  have  a humidifier,  such  as  a basin  of  water  on  a stove,  radiator,  or 
register.  Furniture  should  be  polished  regularly  with  prepared  wax  to 
prevent  the  appearance  of  bloom  (roughness)  on  the  wood.  Do  not  use 
liquid  or  oily  polish  because  it  is  absorbed  by  the  wood  and  causes  the 
fibers  to  swell,  the  veneer  to  peel,  and  may  give  a rough  appearance  to 
smooth  finishes. 

There  are  special  vacuum-cleaner  attachments  for  use  on  upholstery 
and  draperies.  It  is  advisable  to  have  woolen  upholstery  mothproofed 
or  to  use  moth  balls,  flakes,  or  a similar  substance  to  keep  the  fabric 
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free  from  moths  and  insects.  It  is  unwise  to  use  poisons  of  any  kind,  as 
the  dust  may  be  inhaled. 

Common-Sense  Principles.  Examine  all  furniture  carefully  and  ask 
the  salesmen  plenty  of  questions  before  you  decide  to  buy.  For  each 
piece,  note  the  type  of  wood  used,  the  construction,  and  the  finish.  If 
buying  an  upholstered  piece,  check  the  type  and  quality  of  filling  and 
the  way  the  corners  of  the  frame  are  joined. 

Words  to  Study  and  Use 

lucite  ormolu 

ticking  cabriole 

dowels  medallions 

Renaissance  lyre 

Study  Guides  and  Review  Questions 

1.  What  materials  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  furniture? 

2.  Name  some  of  the  woods  that  are  used  in  furniture. 

3.  What  is  veneer?  What  are  its  qualities? 

4.  How  are  woods  finished? 

5.  How  do  you  examine  a piece  of  furniture  to  learn  whether  it  is  well 
constructed? 

6.  What  is  so-called  “period”  furniture? 

7.  How  does  furniture  of  the  Renaissance  period  differ  from  that  of  the 
Louis  XIV  to  XVI  periods? 

8.  Name  four  eighteenth-century  English  cabinetmakers  whose  furniture 
designs  continue  to  be  copied  extensively. 

9.  Who  was  Duncan  Phyfe? 

10.  Give  suggestions  for  the  proper  care  of  furniture. 

Social-Business  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  Of  what  value  is  a knowledge  of  woods,  veneers,  and  finishes  to  an 
antique  dealer? 

2.  Do  you  think  that  in  a few  years  plastics  and  other  synthetic  materials 
will  replace  wood  in  furniture? 

3.  Which  type  of  furniture  would  you  choose  to  put  in  a country  home 
in  New  England?  In  a ranch  house  in  Texas? 

4.  Compare  the  furniture  used  by  French  royalty  dressed  in  silks  and 
satins  with  that  of  Early  American  settlers  who  wore  leather,  homespun, 
and  coarse  cottons.  Do  you  think  that  the  living  habits  of  these  people  in- 
fluenced furniture  designs? 

5.  How  would  you  put  a finish  on  a mahogany  piano?  An  antique  pine 
table?  The  walnut  stock  of  an  expensive  shotgun? 


plastics 

veneers 

chromium 

wrought 
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CONSUMER  PROBLEMS  AND  PROJECTS 

1 

1(7/  you  are  using  the  Workbook  designed  to  accompany  this 
text,  fill  in  the  prepared  blank  forms  for  these  problems .) 

143.  Furniture  and  Its  Care 

Refer  to  (or  clip  out)  several  newspaper,  magazine  or  catalogue  advertise- 
ments that  illustrate  and  describe  household  furniture.  Consider  furniture 
made  of  the  following:  real,  or  solid,  wood;  veneers;  imitations;  plastics;  and 
metals.  How  can  you  recognize  or  identify  each  of  the  above?  How  can  you 
preserve  or  care  for  each  kind?  What  is  the  price  of  a dining-room  suite?  A 
bedroom  suite? 

43.  Consumer  Mathematics 

1.  Mr.  Green  went  shopping  for  a dining-room  suite  (table,  six  chairs,  and 
buffet).  He  found  three  secondhand  suites  that  apparently  were  equally  good. 
The  most  expensive  suite  was  priced  at  $174;  the  second  at  80  per  cent  of  the 
first;  the  third,  or  cheapest,  at  75  per  cent  of  the  price  of  the  second.  He  bought 
the  cheapest  one.  What  was  the  cost  of  the  cheapest  set? 

2.  Mrs.  Martinson  bought  a carpet  18  feet  wide  at  $4.95  a square  yard  and 
rug  cushion  at  59  cents  a square  yard  for  her  living  room,  23  feet  by  20  feet. 
She  decided  to  have  1 foot  of  floor  space  around  the  rug.  What  was  the  total 
cost  of  the  rug  and  rug  cushion? 

3.  The  Harveys  bought  an  electric  range  for  $89.50.  The  installation  charge 
was  $15.  Four  heating  units  at  $4.50  were  bought  during  the  first  year.  (The 
range  is  expected  to  last  for  ten  years;  therefore,  of  the  cost  is  considered  a 
yearly  expense.)  Electricity  totaled  1,000  kilowatt-hours  a year. 

What  was  the  total  cost  of  stove  and  operation  during  the  first  year  if  elec- 
tricity costs  3 cents  a kilowatt-hour? 

4.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newlywed  wished  to  have  an  electric  kitchen;  so  they  bought 
the  following  electric  devices: 


1 Portable  oven 
1 Waffle  iron  . . 

1 Toaster 

1 Coffee  maker. 

1 Range 

1 Clock 

1 Refrigerator.  . 
1 Food  mixer.  . 

1 Iron 


$ 21.75 

12.50 
11.37 

4.95 

79.50 
5.75 

149.50 

37.95 

6.85 


What  was  the  bill  for  electric  appliances  if  there  was  a sales  tax  of  3 per  cent 
on  these  articles? 


UNIT  XIX 


HOUSEHOLD  APPLIANCES  AND  EQUIPMENT 
Section  1.  Cooking  and  Heating  Appliances 


Laborsaving  Devices.  Electricity  and  gas  are  used  to  operate  many 
laborsaving  devices  in  the  home,  such  as  the  following: 


Fans 
Flatirons 
Food  mixers 
Grills 
Heaters 


Ironers 

Lamps 

Refrigerators 

Stoves 

Sunlamps 


Toasters 

Vacuum  cleaners 
Waffle  irons 
Washing  machines 
Water  heaters 


Danger  in  Household  Appliances.  Danger  of  fire  is  present  in  all 
electric  and  gas  appliances;  asphyxiation  sometimes  results  from  defec- 
tive or  improperly  used  gas  appliances.  Death  occurs  frequently  from 
electric  shock,  especially  if  the  hands,  feet,  or  body  are  wet.  Thus  a per- 
son standing  in  a bathtub  may  have  touched  an  electric  switch  or  cord, 
or  electric  attachments  may  have  fallen  into  the  water  in  which  the 
victim  was  bathing.  These  accidents  are  due  to  the  fact  that  telephone, 
radio,  and  electric  terminals  are  usually  connected  (grounded)  with  the 
water  or  heating  pipes,  these  consequently  becoming  part  of  the  electric 
circuit.  Thus  nearly  all  metal  and  electric  equipment  is  liable  to  short 
circuit  through  the  body,  especially  if  one  hand  is  touching  a vacuum 
cleaner  and  the  other  is  resting  on  a radio,  or  other  electric  appliance, 
or  bathtub. 

Never  use  a worn  electric  cord,  as  shock  may  result.  Cheap,  insuf- 
ficiently insulated  appliances  are  always  dangerous.  Always  disconnect 
all  electric  appliances  before  examining  or  repairing  them. 

Certification  of  Gas  and  Electric  Devices.  Certificates  of  workmanship 
and  safety  are  often  demanded  by  consumers  as  appliances  may  cause 
serious  accidents.  If  gas  appliances  are  tested  and  found  safe,  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Gas  Appliance  and  Equipment  Manufacturers  signifies  its  ap- 
proval by  permitting  its  certificate  to  be  used.  Look  for  the  certificate 
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on  gas  appliances  and  tubing;  and  ask  a representative  of  your  local 
gas  company  to  inspect  and  adjust  any  new  appliances.  Tests  made  by 
Underwriters’  Laboratories,  Inc.,  are  concerned  with  fire  and  shock 
hazard,  those  by  the  Electrical  Testing  Laboratories,  Inc.,  cover  per- 
sonal hazard,  durability,  and  efficiency  of  electrical  appliances.  Reading 
lamps  approved  by  the  Illuminating 
Engineering  Society  have  been  found 
[ to  be  very  satisfactory. 

Lighting  and  Electric-Light  Bulbs. 

Proper  lighting  is  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  good  eyesight;  there- 
fore, care  in  the  choice  of  a lighting  sys- 
tem and  electric-light  bulbs  is  essential. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  light- 
1 colored  walls  reflect  more  light  than 
j dark-colored  ones,  which  absorb  light 
and  add  to  the  cost  of  current.  One 
high-powered  shaded  bulb  is  usually  a 
better  choice  than  several  smaller  bulbs 
that  total  the  same  intensity.  An  ex- 
ceedingly brilliant  light  may  be  just 
as  harmful  to  the  eyes  as  a dull  or  col- 
ored one.  Indirect  lighting  is  superior 
to  direct  because  it  is  easier  on  the  eyes. 

It  is  a good  plan  to  place  table  or  floor 
lamps  so  that  each  person  will  have  the 
amount  of  light  needed  to  see  without 
eyestrain. 

Electric  Irons  and  Ironers.  A satisfac- 
tory 6-pound  electric  iron  consumes 
from  800  to  1,000  watts  of  current  an 
hour;  irons  using  less  current  (550-600) 
are  suitable  for  small  families.  Automatic  temperature  adjusters  or 
attachments  are  helpful  because  they  prevent  the  iron  from  becoming 
too  hot  for  certain  purposes. 

Electric  ironers  are  needed  only  by  large  families.  Their  cost  is  high 
and  they  consume  more  electricity  than  hand  irons.  They  are  not  auto- 
matic— the  operator  must  do  some  of  the  work,  but  they  save  from  a 
third  to  a half  of  ironing  time  for  the  busy  housewife. 


Cords  bruise  easily.  When  putting 
away  extra  electric  cords,  they  should 
be  coiled  loosely  or  hung  on  a well- 
rounded  hook  or  over  two  spools 
nailed  to  the  wall.  This  prevents 
twisting  and  breaking  with  conse- 
quent short  circuit. 
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Washers.  Electric  washing  machines  are  of  several  types,  such  as  the 
agitator,  revolving-drum,  vacuum-cup,  and  others.  When  selecting  a 
washing  machine,  the  major  emphasis  should  be  upon  safety.  The  dan- 
ger of  having  hands  and  arms  caught  in  the  power  wringers  is  always 

present.  Safety  devices 
have  been  placed,  how- 
ever, on  nearly  all 
wringers,  so  that  now 
they  are  nearly  fool- 
proof. Consider  first 
whether  the  moving 
parts  are  enclosed,  the 
insulation  is  sufficient, 
the  cleaning  easy,  and 
the  wear  on  the  clothes 
normal.  Washers  range 
in  capacity  from  4 to 
10  pounds  of  dry 
clothes  a washing. 
Many  washing  ma- 
chines are  equipped 
with  spinning  or  cen- 
trifugal dryers,  but 
they  do  not  handle 
large  quantities  of 
clothes.  The  directions 
or  instructions  that  come  with  the  machine  should  be  followed  for 
best  results.  The  price  is  a governing  factor  when  considering  a washing 
machine.  Be  sure  that  the  machine  does  not  vibrate  too  much.  The  ma- 
chine should  be  washed  out  after  use,  and  the  tension  on  the  wringer 
rollers  released. 

Stoves  and  Heaters.  Cookstoves  are  operated  in  many  ways:  by  wood, 
coal,  kerosene,  gasoline,  electricity,  and  gas.  The  points  to  consider 
when  choosing  a stove  are:  insulation,  heat  control,  cost  (installation 
and  upkeep),  position  of  oven,  convenience  of  oven  door,  and  ease  of 
cleaning.  If  stoves  are  not  well  insulated,  too  much  heat  escapes  to  the 
kitchen  instead  of  being  concentrated  for  cooking.  Furthermore,  select 
a stove  that  fits  into  your  home-furnishing  plan.  Statements  of  the  dealer 
and  manufacturer,  plus  the  experience  of  users,  are  the  best  guides. 


This  type  of  automatic  washer  is  growing  in  popularity  in 
American  homes.  To  do  a wash,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
place  the  clothes  inside,  add  soap  and  water,  and  set  the 
dials.  Clothes  are  automatically  washed,  rinsed,  and  spun 
partially  dry. 
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Kerosene  and  gasoline  stoves  always  involve  the  danger  of  fire,  and 
consequently  need  careful  watching.  They  should  never  be  filled  while 
any  of  the  burners  are  lighted. 

Electric  ranges  are  the  cleanest  kind  of  stoves  and,  compared  with 
other  stoves,  are  less  likely  to  overheat  the  kitchen;  but  they  are  eco- 
nomical only  if  the  local  electricity  rate  is  low.  The  cost  of  manu- 
factured or  illuminating  gas,  like  electricity,  varies  in  different  com- 
munities; however,  natural  gas  is  one  of  the  cheapest  cooking  fuels. 

Gas  stoves  should  be  equipped  with  vents  or  pipes  to  a chimney  to 
carry  off  fumes  that  may  be  dangerous.  If  the  flame  of  a gas  burner  leaps 
i up  around  a cooking  utensil,  there  is  danger  of  carbon  monoxide  poison- 


The  standard  coal  and  wood  cookstove  has  gone  modem  and  become  more 
efficient  and  streamlined. 


ing  to  those  in  the  room.  Propane,  butane,  or  pentane  gas  is  compressed 
j in  steel  bottles  or  tanks  and  is  in  use  in  small  towns  and  country  places. 

It  is  odorless;  but  to  avoid  danger,  an  odor  is  usually  added  by  the  man- 
[ ufacturer.  Bottled  gas  is  heavier  than  air,  so  that  it  sinks  to  the  floor 
i when  it  escapes  and  is  difficult  to  expel  from  the  home. 

Furnaces  may  be  of  the  following  types:  hot  air,  hot  water,  steam,  or 
vapor.  The  heat  or  fire  may  be  applied  by  gas,  oil,  coal,  wood,  or  elec- 
tricity. A furnace  or  a central  heating  plant  in  the  home  is  a necessity 
today.  There  is  little  the  consumer  can  do  in  buying  a furnace  except 
to  make  the  proper  measurements,  go  to  a reputable  dealer,  and  let  him 
install  it. 

Oil  Burners  and  Coal  Stokers.  Oil  burners  and  coal  stokers  for 
furnaces  usually  are  automatic  and  are  operated  by  electrically  con- 
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trolled  thermostats;  there  are  several  types  that  depend  on  gravity  to 
feed  the  fuel  into  the  fire  box.  Most  of  the  electrically  operated  devices 
have  an  air  fan  or  blower  that  helps  combustion  and  at  the  same  time 
feeds  in  the  fuel  according  to  the  temperature-regulating  mechanism. 

All  these  automatic 
conveniences  add  to 
the  cost  of  the  heating 
plant. 

Air  Conditioning. 

Scientific  air  condi- 
tioning includes  more 
than  keeping  rooms 
cool;  it  also  is  designed 
to  protect  health  by 
the  control  of  moisture 
and  the  elimination  of 
bacteria,  toxic  gases, 
and  other  hazards.  Air- 
conditioning  equip- 
ment for  small  homes 
is  at  present  more  ex- 
pensive than  the  average  homeowner  can  afford.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  important  for  health  and  comfort  that  air  be  kept  moist.  Pans  of 
water  on  radiators  and  heaters  may  be  insufficient  to  maintain  the  de- 
sirable humidity  in  cold  winter  weather,  but  they  are  better  than  no 
provision  at  all.  It  is  estimated  that  a house  of  medium  size  requires  the 
evaporation  of  1 7 gallons  of  water  a day  to  maintain  a relative  humidity 
of  40  per  cent  if  the  outdoor  temperature  is  zero  and  there  are  no  storm 
windows.  Special  humidifiers  can  be  purchased  for  homes  that  are  ex- 
ceptionally dry. 

Refrigerators.  Refrigerators  are  kept  cool  by  ice  delivered  every  day 
or  two,  or  by  freezing  units  operated  by  gas,  kerosene,  or  electricity. 
Ice  refrigerators  or  ice  boxes  have  the  advantages  of  being  cheaper  to 
buy,  and  of  needing  no  mechanical  repairs.  They  keep  food  moist  and 
are  noiseless.  Their  disadvantages  are  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the 
temperature  uniform  and  the  inconvenience  of  getting  ice. 

Electric  refrigerators  and  gas-operated  refrigerators  have  several  ad- 
vantages: (1)  food  is  kept  at  uniformly  low  temperatures,  and  (2)  equip- 
ment is  provided  for  freezing  ice  cubes  and  desserts.  The  disadvantages 


Refrigeration  of  modern  design  features  various  controls 
for  all  types  of  food  that  must  be  kept  cold. 
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are:  (1)  high  initial  cost,  (2)  possible  need  of  repairs,  (3)  drying  out  of 
uncovered  food,  and  (4)  possible  noise.  The  American  Standards  As- 
sociation says  refrigerators  in  a room  temperature  of  85  degrees  Fahren- 
heit should  be  able  to  maintain  a 24-hour  temperature  of  45  degrees 
Fahrenheit  in  the  milk  compartment  and  50  degrees  in  that  for  other 
food.  Electric  refrigerators  should  contain  1 cubic  foot  of  space  for  each 
member  of  the  family.  To  keep  out  the  room  heat,  insulating  material 
should  be  2 inches  thick.  Care  and  cleanliness  are  important  as  in  all 
mechanical  devices;  be  sure  to  defrost  the  refrigerator  when  the  freezing 
compartment  has  half  an  inch  of  ice  on  it. 

Vacuum  Cleaners.  A good  vacuum  cleaner  removes  not  only  surface 
dust,  but  also  dirt  that  has  become  deeply  embedded.  A poorly  made 
cleaner  is  often  destructive  to  the  carpet  or  other  material  being  cleaned. 
It  is  important  that  the  dust  bag  be  kept  clean,  inasmuch  as  the  air 
passing  through  the  cleaner  must  pass  out  of  the  dust  bag.  The  cord 
must  be  maintained  in  perfect  working  order  to  prevent  a serious  elec- 
tric shock  resulting  from  a defective  cord.  Rubber-covered  cord  is  the 
most  satisfactory.  Points  to  consider  when  selecting  a vacuum  cleaner 
are:  (1)  ease  of  operation,  (2)  lack  of  noise,  (3)  convenience  of  emptying 
dust  bag,  and  (4)  low  operating  cost.  The  best  test  of  a vacuum  cleaner 
is  a practical  demonstration  at  home  by  yourself. 

Other  Electrical  Devices.  Many 
other  electrical  devices  are  made  for 
the  home.  Electric  clocks  are  coming 
more  and  more  into  general  use.  Elec- 
tric mixers  are  popular  among  home- 
makers. Electric  dishwashers  have  not 
been  perfected  yet  nor  manufactured 
cheaply  enough  to  be  economical  for 
the  average  family. 

Common-Sense  Principles.  Before 
buying  electric  or  gas  appliances,  de- 
cide: (1)  whether  you  need  them,  (2) 
whether  you  can  afford  them,  (3)  what 
is  their  operating  expense,  and  (4) 
whether  they  will  be  real  labor  savers. 

Be  sure  to  study  the  literature  on  the 
use,  care,  and  repair  of  such  equip- 
ment before  you  buy. 


Automatic  dishwasher,  the  housewife’s 
delight.  Like  many  articles  that  are 
made  on  assembly  lines  by  mass-pro- 
duction methods,  the  price  can  be  kept 
within  range  of  many  pocketbooks. 
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shock 

immersed 

insulated 

faulty 
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Words  to  Study  and  Use 


durability 

automatic 

insulation 

vents 


propane 

toxic 

humidity 

evaporation 


Study  Guides  and  Review  Questions 

1.  Enumerate  the  necessary  precautions  that  should  be  taken  when  using 
electric  devices. 

2.  What  organizations  certify  gas  and  electric  appliances  as  to  their  con- 
struction and  safety? 

3.  What  are  some  items  to  consider  when  buying  an  appliance  operated 
by  electricity  or  gas? 

4.  How  can  better  and  more  efficient  artificial  lighting  be  obtained? 

5.  What  safety  precautions  should  be  taken  relative  to  an  electric  iron? 

6.  How  can  dangers  be  avoided  when  using  an  electric  washer? 

7.  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a bottled-gas  type  of 
cookstove? 

8.  In  what  way  does  air  conditioning  do  more  than  control  the  tempera- 
ture of  a house? 

9.  Enumerate  some  of  the  things  to  look  for  when  buying  refrigerators 
and  washing  machines. 

10.  What  items  should  be  considered  when  selecting  stoves  and  heaters? 


Social-Business  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  How  do  you  think  electrical  appliances  can  be  kept  from  harming 
small  children? 

2.  Of  what  value  is  air  conditioning  in  theaters? 

3.  Why  or  why  not  should  one  use  pennies  to  replace  a blown-out  fuse? 

4.  Of  what  importance  to  the  manufacturer  are  the  instructions  and 
guarantees  that  he  gives  with  his  electrical  appliances? 

5.  Discuss  the  advisability  of  repairing  electrical  appliances  yourself. 

CONSUMER  PROBLEMS  AND  PROJECTS 


(7/  you  are  using  the  Workbook  designed  to  accompany  this 
text , fill  in  the  prepared  blank  forms  for  these  problems.) 

44.  Electric,  Gas,  and  Heating  Appliances 

a.  Read  and  analyze  several  advertisements  of  kitchen  stoves  of  the  fol- 
lowing types:  natural  gas,  artificial  gas,  bottled  gas,  electric,  gasoline,  kero- 
sene, wood,  and  coal.  Then  answer  the  following  questions:  What  is  the  price 
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range  of  each  type?  What  is  the  price  of  the  unit  of  power  or  fuel?  What  is 
the  approximate  monthly  operating  cost?  What  are  the  advantages? 

b.  Clip  some  magazine  and  newspaper  advertisements  of  electric  appli- 
ances and  other  conveniences,  such  as  the  following:  electric-light  bulbs, 
electric  irons,  electric  ironers,  electric  washers,  electric  stokers,  electric  re- 
frigerators, gas  refrigerators,  iceboxes,  vacuum  cleaners,  furnace  oil  burners. 
What  is  the  price  range  of  one  of  each?  What  is  the  cost  to  operate?  What 
are  the  advantages  or  disadvantages? 

44.  Consumer  Mathematics 

Interest 

Interest — 60-day,  6%  Method.  For  convenience  in  solving  interest  prob- 
lems by  this  method,  a year  is  considered  as  having  360  days.  Interest  for  60  days 
(|  of  a year)  at  6%  is  equal  to  interest  at  1%.  To  multiply  by  1%  or  .01,  you 
need  only  to  point  off  two  decimal  places. 

Example:  The  interest  on  $250  for  60  days  at  6%  is  $2.50.  We  obtain  the  same 
result  as  if  we  had  solved  the  problem  by  multiplying  principal  by  rate  by  time : 
$250  X .06  X i year  = $2.50. 

1.  Find  the  interest: 

a.  $433.50  for  60  days  at  6%  c.  $238.90  for  60  days  at  6% 

b.  $1,345.98  for  60  days  at  6%  d.  $755  for  60  days  at  6% 

By  using  the  above  method,  it  is  easy  to  find  the  interest  for  fractions  or 
multiples  of  60  days.  This  is  called  the  aliquot  part  method. 

Example:  The  interest  on  $500  for  60  days  at  6%  = $5.  For  20  days  (§  of  60), 
the  interest  is  $1.67  (f  °f  $5). 

2.  Find  the  interest: 

a.  $300  for  10  days  at  6%  c.  $416.50  for  90  days  at  6% 

b.  $1,200  for  45  days  at  6%  d.  $23.50  for  120  days  at  6% 

The  above  method  may  be  used  whenever  the  time  is  a convenient  fraction  or 
a multiple  of  60.  If  the  number  of  days  is  not  a fraction  or  multiple  of  60,  the 
best  plan  is  to  follow  a recognized  routine. 

Example:  Find  the  interest  on  $200  for  49  days  at  6%.  The  following  plan  of 
working  the  problem  by  aliquot  parts  may  be  used: 


1 2 


Explanation  of  Column  1 

Days 

Interest 

Explanation  of  Column  2 

60 

$2.00 

Int.  for  60  days  is  1%  of  $200 

30  is  \ of  60 

30 

1.00 

1.00  is  \ of  2.00 

15  is  \ of  30 

15 

.50 

.50  is  | of  1.00 

3 is  i of  15 

3 

.10 

.10  is  ^ of  .50 

1 is  f of  3 

1 

.03 

.03  is  ^ of  .10 

Total 

49 

$1.63 

Int.  on  $200  for  49  da.  at  6% 
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3.  Find  the  interest: 

a.  $200  for  81  days  at  6% 

b.  $250  for  58  days  at  6% 


c.  $500  for  25  days  at  6% 

d.  $100  for  99  days  at  6% 


After  interest  at  6%  is  computed,  other  rates  of  interest  can  be  found  by  using 
fractions: 


2%  interest  is  ^ of  the  interest  at  6% 

4%  interest  is  f of  the  interest  at  6% 

5%  interest  is  f of  the  interest  at  6% 

7%  interest  is  -g-  of  the  interest  at  6% 

4.  Find  the  interest: 

a.  $400  for  72  days  at  3%  c.  $75  for  75  days  at  5% 

b.  $320  for  30  days  at  8%  d.  $1,500  for  80  days  at  4% 

Section  2.  China,  Glass,  Silverware,  and  Kitchenware 

Household  Necessities  and  Extras.  Household  necessities  and  extras 
like  china,  glass,  and  silverware,  more  than  other  things,  demonstrate 
the  taste  and  interests  of  an  individual  or  family.  A person  or  a family 
often  cannot  do  much  to  express  individuality  with  wall  covering  or 
woodwork  because  they  live  in  rented  or  temporary  quarters.  Perhaps 
many  pieces  of  furniture  were  purchased  when  housekeeping  was 
started  and  now  the  family  lives  in  smaller  or  in  larger  quarters.  How- 
ever, the  small  and  artistic  household  extras  are  so  intimate  that  they 
illustrate  the  daily  thinking  and  expression  of  the  individual  or  family. 

Crockery  and  Chinaware.  Crockery  and  chinaware  are  dishes  made  of 
clay  or  clay  mixtures  that  have  been  fired  or  baked  in  order  to  harden 
them.  Faience  or  majolica,  sometimes  called  peasant  ware,  is  highly 
decorated  earthenware.  China,  or  porcelain,  made  of  special  clay 
(kaolin)  and  baked  until  very  hard,  is  translucent  and  much  more  deli- 
cate than  earthenware  and  also  more  expensive.  Semiporcelain — of 
which  moderately  priced  sets  are  made — is  nontranslucent.  It  is  more 
serviceable  and  lasting  than  earthenware. 

Glaze,  a substance  spread  over  the  clay  or  biscuit  (once  fired)  pieces 
and  fused  to  a glassy  film  in  the  kiln  in  a second  firing,  gives  pottery  its 
smooth,  impervious  surface,  under  or  over  which  the  decorations  are  ap- 
plied. Cheaply  decorated  dishes  are  treated  with  decalcomania  or  litho- 


fi 

\\%  interest  is  — , or  f of  the  interest  at  6% 
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graphed  designs  that  are  transferred  from  paper  to  the  clay  dish.  Some- 
times patterns  are  printed  on  the  dishes;  others,  such  as  gold  bands,  are 
hand  painted. 

China  and  earthenware  dishes  should  be  handled  carefully  because 
chipped  or  cracked  dishes  are  unattractive  and  probably  unsanitary,  as 
the  exposed  chip  or  crack  may  collect  germs.  Many  types  of  chinaware 
will  break  if  washed  in  water  that  is  too  hot. 

The  manufacturer’s  name  or  trade-mark  usually  is  stamped  on  the 
back  of  chinaware  and  is  a good  guarantee  of  quality  and  workman- 
ship. Some  well-known  kinds  of  china  include  the  following:  Haviland, 
Sevres,  Doulton,  Staffordshire,  Spode,  Delft,  and  Belleek.  Queensware 
was  made  in  England  by  Wedgwood  and  others;  and  the  popular  Wil- 
lowware,  a Chinese  design  that  originated  in  an  English  pottery,  was 
soon  copied  in  the  Orient  for  export.  Inexpensive  dishes  are  satisfactory 
for  ordinary  use.  It  is  economical  to  select  an  open-stock  pattern  because 
matching  additions  or  replacements  can  always  be  obtained. 

Glassware.  According  to  your  decorative  taste  or  purse,  you  can  select 
clear  or  colored  glassware  in  a wide  range  of  prices.  You  can  inspect  it, 


A combination  of  chinaware  and  silver — an  expression  of  gracious  living. 
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but  cannot  judge  its  durability  without  making  tests.  The  early  Sand- 
wich, or  pressed,  glass  (made  in  a mold)  is  still  copied  extensively;  crys- 
tal, or  flint,  glass  is  more  resistant  to  temperature  and  handling  and  is 
the  optical  glass  of  which  spectacles  and  microscopes  are  made;  cut  glass, 
once  very  popular,  is  heavy  and  expensive,  the  design  being  actually  cut 
into  it  by  experienced  craftsmen;  etched  and  sculptured  glass  is  cut 
glass  with  the  design  cut  into  the  glass  by  machines  or  by  hydrofluoric 
acid.  Ovenproof  glass  is  inexpensive  and  satisfactory  for  baking  and 
cooking  purposes,  but  it  has  to  be  handled  carefully. 

Silverware.  Table  silver  may  be  plated  or  solid  (sterling)  silver.  Flat- 
ware  consists  of  knives,  forks,  and  spoons.  Hollowware  is  the  name  usu- 
ally given  to  coffee  or  tea  pots,  bowls,  vases,  pitchers,  other  containers, 
and  candlesticks,  although  the  term  also  may  be  applied  to  knives  and 
forks  that  have  hollow  handles.  Plated  silver  has  a coating  of  silver  over 
a base  metal.  The  cheapest  “silverware”  is  made  entirely  of  nickel  alloy. 

Grade  names  that  purport  to  tell  the  amount  of  silver  used — quad- 
ruple, triple,  and  double  plating — are  of  little  help  as  the  depth  of 
plate  is  invisible.  Reinforcements  of  silver  at  points  of  greatest  wear 
are  desirable.  A reliable  dealer  and  the  stamped  name  of  the  manu- 
facturer are  the  best  guarantees  of  quality  and  fair  price  in  buying 
silverware. 

Kitchen  Utensils.  Make  a list  of  the  utensils  really  needed  for  cooking 
when  you  contemplate  furnishing  a kitchen.  Fancy  utensils  may  be 
added  later.  It  is  always  wise  to  find  out  the  price  of  each  article  and  the 
total  cost  of  all  items  needed.  Your  budget  will  determine  how  much 
you  can  spend,  so  that  your  list  may  be  revised  up  or  down  as  desired. 
All  kinds  of  kettles,  pots,  pans,  knives,  forks,  and  spoons  are  available 
in  a great  variety  of  colors,  materials,  and  prices.  Inexpensive  utensils 
may  prove  quite  satisfactory  for  ordinary  use.  Copper  is  expensive;  it 
must  be  kept  shining  and  used  only  for  nonacid  foods  to  be  safe.  Tin- 
plated ware  is  cheap  but  discolors  easily.  Iron  or  steel  make  the  most 
satisfactory  bakers,  skillets,  and  pots.  Enameled  ware  is  satisfactory 
from  a sanitary  point  of  view,  but  chips  easily.  Aluminum  is  excellent 
for  all  purposes,  but  it  requires  special  cleaning  care. 

Cleaners  and  Polishes.  Soap,  scouring  powder,  and  other  cleaning 
requisites,  such  as  ammonia,  soda,  metal  polishes,  and  preparations  for 
cleaning  clothing,  are  important  in  a household.  In  a few  cases,  the 
ingredients  of  good  cleaners  may  be  bought  in  bulk  at  a mere  fraction 
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of  the  cost  of  the  packaged  product,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  more  eco- 
nomical to  buy  such  items  as  they  are  needed. 

When  grandma  was  a girl,  soap  was  made  at  home  from  fats  and 
alkalies  boiled  together.  Now  laundry  soap  also  contains  a “builder,” 
or  substance  that  softens  hard  water  but  roughens  hands;  in  fact,  it  is 
impossible  really  to  know  what  a soap  will  do  until  you  have  tried  it. 

Scouring  powders  contain  a small  proportion  of  soap  and  an  abrasive 
— a substance  that  rubs  off,  or  reduces,  surface  material.  Bleaching  prep- 
arations weaken  fabrics,  especially  if  frequently  used  in  concentrated 
form.  On  the  basis  of  your  own  or  your  friends’  experiences,  select 
soaps  and  cleaners  that  are  not  harsh  or  destructive. 

Brooms  and  Brushes.  Brooms  and  brushes  are  important  items  in  the 
i housewife’s  list  of  equipment.  A good  broom  sweeps  clean  and  does  not 
leave  its  own  splinters  on  floors  and  carpets.  Because  there  are  so  many 
kinds  of  hardwood,  polished,  and  painted  floors  and  surfaces,  dust  mops 
are  made  in  a variety  of  shapes  and  treated  with  various  oils  or  cleaning 
compounds.  They  speed  work,  but  care  should  be  used  in  storing  them 
in  metal  containers  because  the  oils  or  polishes  on  them  may  heat  and 
catch  fire  as  a result  of  spontaneous  combustion. 

Brushes  are  designed  for  different  purposes:  for  hair,  hands,  body, 
vegetables,  sinks,  rough  surfaces.  Paint  brushes  also  come  in  a variety 


When  something  goes  wrong  with  an  appliance,  don’t  tinker  with  it,  but  call  a service  man 
who  has  been  trained  to  keep  appliances  in  good  working  order. 
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of  sizes  and  qualities.  The  purpose  for  which  a brush  is  to  be  used  must 
be  the  basis  for  its  selection. 

Common-Sense  Principles.  It  is  a good  idea  to  establish  a savings  ac- 
count before  starting  a home  so  that  the  necessary  money  may  be 
accumulated  for  the  purchase  of  dinnerware,  tableware,  kitchen  uten- 
sils, and  other  items.  After  the  home  is  equipped,  relatively  little  up- 
keep is  necessary  because  most  of  the  running  expenses  are  for  replace- 
ments and  supplies. 

Many  makers  of  household  equipment  and  supplies  give  directions 
for  the  care  of  their  products.  Some  of  these  manufacturers  have  labora- 
tories for  the  testing  of  cleaning  and  scouring  materials,  and  the  results 
of  their  research  are  made  available  to  the  consumer. 

Words  to  Study  and  Use 

kaolin  etched 

decalcomania  utensils 

lithographed  requisites 

sterling  alkalies 

Study  Guides  and  Review  Questions 

1.  Of  what  is  crockery  made? 

2.  What  is  the  difference  between  crockery  and  chinaware? 

3.  Name  some  well-known  kinds  of  chinaware. 

4.  Of  what  value  is  the  purchase  of  a set  of  dishes  of  an  open-stock  pat- 
tern? 

5.  Describe  pressed,  etched,  and  ovenproof  glassware. 

6.  What  is  the  difference  between  flat  and  hollow  silverware? 

7.  Is  triple-plated  silverware  a guarantee  of  heavy  plating? 

8.  In  using  metal  cooking  utensils,  what  should  be  avoided? 

9.  What  is  a “builder”  in  soap? 

10.  How  should  oil  mops  be  stored? 

Social-Business  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  Describe  one  type  of  chinaware  that  you  believe  is  good  but  inex- 
pensive. 

2.  Why  are  chipped  or  cracked  dishes  unsanitary? 

3.  What  would  be  your  advice  to  a young  couple  with  regard  to  buying 
glassware  and  silverware? 

4.  Of  what  value  is  a knowledge  of  kitchen  laborsaving  devices  to  a 
modern  housewife  in  an  apartment?  To  a restaurant  manager? 


individuality 

porcelain 

translucent 

impervious 
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5.  If  you  are  planning  a camping  trip,  what  cooking  utensils  would  you 
take  with  you? 

CONSUMER  PROBLEMS  AND  PROJECTS 

(If  you  are  using  the  Workbook  designed  to  accompany  this 
text,  fill  in  the  prepared  blank  forms  for  these  problems.) 

45.  China,  Glass,  Silverware,  and  Kitchenware 

Gather  all  the  information  you  can  about  the  following:  crockery,  china- 
ware,  glassware,  silverware,  enamelware,  kitchenware,  soaps,  cleaning  pow- 
ders, brooms,  and  brushes.  For  each  item,  write  down  the  kind,  class,  or  trade 
name.  Then  tell  on  what  basis  or  for  what  purpose  you  would  buy  each  one. 

45.  Consumer  Mathematics 

Interest  by  the  60-Day,  6%  Method  Applied 

1.  Mr.  Meredith  borrowed  $500  for  90  days  at  6%  in  order  to  buy  house- 
furnishings  at  cash  prices.  What  interest  did  he  pay? 

2.  Mrs.  King  knew  that  her  father  would  give  her  $50  at  Christmas.  In 
November,  she  saw  a rug  she  believed  to  be  a bargain  at  $45.  She  borrowed  $45 
from  a friend  for  45  days  at  8%.  What  was  the  total  amount  she  had  to  pay  the 
lender? 

3.  James  needed  $25  for  graduation  expenses.  He  borrowed  $25  from  his 
brother  for  75  days  at  5%,  as  he  planned  to  work  during  the  summer  and  repay 
the  debt.  How  much  interest  did  he  pay  on  the  money  borrowed? 

4.  Mr.  Hunter  bought  a bill  of  goods  for  $500.  As  there  was  a cash  discount 
of  5%,  he  borrowed  $475  from  his  bank  for  90  days  at  7%  interest.  How  much 
did  he  save  by  taking  advantage  of  the  cash  discount? 

5.  Mrs.  Benson  borrowed  $150  for  120  days  at  6%  in  order  to  pay  cash  for  her 
living-room  furniture.  How  much  interest  did  she  pay? 

6.  Mrs.  Butler  found  that  she  could  save  $15  a month  on  rent  if  she  owned  her 
own  furniture  instead  of  renting  a furnished  apartment.  She  was  able  to  buy  the 
furnishings  for  a small  apartment  for  $300.  It  was  necessary  to  borrow  the  money 
for  one  year  at  5%  in  order  to  make  the  purchase.  How  many  months  will  it 
take  for  the  saving  in  the  rent  to  equal  the  purchase  price  of  the  furniture  plus 
the  interest? 


Ewing  Galloway 

A family  can  enjoy  a carefree  holiday  when  provision  has  been  made  for  the  future 

of  each  member. 
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UNIT  XX 

EDUCATION  AND  ADVISORY  SERVICES 
Section  1.  Let  Your  Education  Be  Pleasant 

Self -Management.  Whether  you  are  still  in  school  or  have  begun  to 
work,  you  must  constantly  plan  towards  entering  and  succeeding  in  the 
career  of  your  choice.  Self-management  is  the  key  to  a successful  life; 
and  if  you  wish  to  accomplish  anything  within  reason,  you  can  in  all 
probability  do  it — -if  you  plan  for  it.  A psychologist  once  said,  “We 
should  be  careful  of  that  upon  which  we  set  our  dreams  for  it  shall 
surely  be  ours.”  Our  attitude  towards  work  and  education  therefore 
plays  a very  important  role  in  achieving  success  and  personal  satisfac- 
tion. Do  not  forget  in  your  plans  the  phases  of  complete  living,  such  as 
home  life,  education,  recreation,  financial  security,  helpfulness  to 
others,  and  satisfaction  in  work  well  done. 

Facing  Reality.  In  planning  a life,  it  is  better  to  face  reality  and  not 
indulge  too  much  in  wishful  thinking  and  daydreaming.  A realist  does 
not  get  less  out  of  living;  on  the  other  hand,  he  gets  more  out  of  life 
because  he  never  depends  on  accident  or  chance.  A life  plan  must  be 
based  upon  an  inventory  of  your  abilities  and  interests  as  well  as  upon 
the  real  facts  of  your  surroundings.  There  are  some  things  you  may  be 
able  to  change  as  the  result  of  planning;  however,  you  cannot  change  all 
things  though  you  can  recognize  them  and  make  allowance  for  them. 

Education  a Part  of  All  Life  Plans.  Your  formal  education  may  end 
when  you  leave  high  school,  but  you  should  continue  your  self-educa- 
tion all  through  life.  If  you  plan  to  go  to  work  immediately  after  gradua- 
tion or  after  you  drop  out  of  school,  you  can  continue  your  education 
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in  evening  school  or  by  home  study.  You  must  make  some  provision  for 
systematic  study,  if  it  be  only  guided  reading  on  some  special  topic. 
The  phases  of  life  and  the  conditions  of  work  change  so  rapidly  that 
keeping  up  to  date  on  them  is  important  in  order  to  fit  intelligently 
into  your  world.  Professional  people  like  doctors,  teachers,  lawyers,  and 
engineers  not  only  have  to  keep  abreast  of  changes  in  the  economic, 
social,  and  political  condition  of  the  country,  but  also  of  developments 
in  their  respective  fields,  which  they  do  by  reading  their  professional 
journals. 

Because  of  the  changes  in  living  and  working,  you  may  wish  to  study 

to  become  more  expert 
in  your  chosen  occu- 
pation. You  also  may 
want  to  continue  your 
study  of  art  or  litera- 
ture; or  to  develop 
your  talent  for  music 
or  handwork.  By  doing 
these  things,  you  will 
add  to  your  value  as  a 
citizen  in  your  commu- 
nity and  deepen  your 
enjoyment  of  leisure 
time.  Inasmuch  as  you 
should  know  what  fa- 
cilities are  available 
for  further  education, 
brief  descriptions  of  various  types  of  educational  institutions  are  given 
in  this  section. 

Colleges  or  Universities.  A college  may  be  a liberal-arts  (academic)  in- 
stitution, complete  within  itself,  or  a special  school  within  a university. 
A liberal-arts  course  may  supply  the  cultural  training  for  those  who  seek 
a general  education  without  thought  of  entering  the  professions,  or  it 
may  lay  the  foundation  education  for  the  professions.  The  usual  degree 
granted  by  a liberal-arts  college  is  the  A.B.  or  B.A.  (Bachelor  of  Arts). 

A university  is  made  up  of  a group  of  colleges  or  schools,  such  as 
colleges  of  liberal  arts  or  medicine;  schools  of  commerce,  law,  engi- 
neering, agriculture,  dentistry,  fine  arts,  international  relations,  and 
many  others.  The  usual  degree  granted  to  the  graduate  of  a special 


Education  should  be  directed  toward  a definite  goal.  This 
college  student  is  shown  inspecting  a motor  as  part  of  his 
training  in  all  branches  of  sales  engineering  before  select- 
ing his  specific  field. 
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school  is  B.S.  (Bachelor  of  Science),  as  in  music  or  commerce.  Post- 
graduate degrees  are  M.A.  (Master  of  Arts),  M.S.  (Master  of  Science), 
Ph.D.  (Doctor  of  Philosophy),  Ed.D.  (Doctor  of  Education),  and  the 
like.  Each  college  or  university,  whether  city,  state,  or  private,  has  its 
own  admission  requirements,  but  strives  to  meet  the  standards  of  admis- 
sion set  up  by  the  American  Association  of  Colleges,  the  North  Central 
Association,  or  some  other  college  standardizing  agency.  If  you  are  plan- 
ning to  attend  a college  or  university,  you  should  ascertain  its  admission 
requirements  in  advance  and  plan  your  courses  accordingly.  A four- 
year  college  education  is  usually  a requirement  for  certain  business  po- 
sitions and  for  all  the  professions  (medicine,  law,  education,  and  others). 

Evening  Schools.  Secondary  or  College.  Educators  agree  that  the 
ability  to  learn  continues  even  into  old  age.  The  basis  of  adult  educa- 
tion is  the  individual’s  desire  for  training,  whether  he  is  preparing  for 
a new  job,  returning  to  civilian  life,  or  desiring  to  study  some  new 
subject.  The  demand  for  education  on  the  part  of  adults,  whether  they 
are  high  school  graduates  or  not,  has  resulted  in  large  attendance  at 
evening  schools.  Many  persons  feel  that  they  would  like  to  know  more 
about  present-day  happenings  and  welcome  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
current  events;  consequently,  public  forums  have  been  established  in 
many  evening  schools.  A survey  of  the  opportunities  for  evening  study 
and  recreation  in  your  community  may  point  the  way  to  enjoyable 
and  worth-while  activities  for  yourself. 

Many  communities  have  public  evening  high  schools  where  persons 
interested  in  certain  subjects  may  study  together  under  the  guidance 
of  a teacher.  These  schools  are  usually  free  and,  like  day  schools,  issue 
credits  and  grant  diplomas.  This  plan  is  helpful  to  those  who  leave 
school  before  graduation  and  later  find  that  a high  school  diploma  is 
necessary  in  order  to  enter  a certain  course  of  training  or  a new  occupa- 
tion. 

Many  large  colleges  and  universities  maintain  late  afternoon  and 
evening  classes  for  which  high  school  graduates  may  obtain  college  or 
university  credits  if  they  meet  matriculation  requirements,  attend  regu- 
larly, and  pay  tuition.  This  is  a real  help  to  employed  persons  who  wish 
to  acquire  a college  education  and  still  hold  a full-time  job. 

Evening  Business  Schools.  Private  business  schools  or  colleges  offer 
courses  during  the  evening  as  well  as  during  the  day  in  which  training 
in  the  following  business  subjects  may  be  obtained:  shorthand,  type- 
writing, bookkeeping,  business  English,  advertising,  salesmanship,  office 
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machines,  and  management.  The  American  Institute  of  Banking  at 
times  has  had  a branch  in  nearly  every  community  of  any  size  and  has 
offered  specialized  evening-school  instruction  usually  to  officials  and 
employees  of  banks  and  other  financial  institutions.  Similar  educational 
opportunities  often  are  open  to  workers  in  other  fields,  such  as  insur- 
ance, credit  management,  and  salesmanship. 

Evening  Schools  Conducted  by  Religious  Organizations.  Evening 
schools  are  also  conducted  by  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association, 
the  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association,  the  Knights  of  Columbus, 
the  Young  Men’s  Hebrew  Association,  and  other  social-service  and  reli- 
gious organizations.  These  also  have  recreational  classes  in  subjects  ac- 
credited by  high  school  and  college  authorities,  such  as  swimming, 
dancing,  and  sports. 

Junior  Colleges.  There  are  public  and  private  junior  colleges,  de- 
pending on  the  source  of  their  incomes.  In  many  places,  public  junior 
colleges  are  extensions  of  high  schools  and  do  not  charge  tuition,  but 
require  the  payment  of  certain  fees.  Junior  colleges  generally  admit  all 
high  school  graduates  and  serve  three  groups  of  students:  (1)  those  who 
expect  to  spend  two  years  of  advanced  study  in  junior  college  and  then 
transfer  to  a regular  college  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  or  junior  year; 
(2)  students  who  seek  training  in  prevocational  or  semiprofessional 
work;  and  (3)  those  who  take  terminal  courses  that  are  organized  to 
give  specialized  vocational  training  for  two  years,  such  as  secretarial 
science,  accounting,  journalism,  agriculture,  and  others.  In  a few  cities, 
post  high  school  courses  are  offered  in  separate  buildings  for  those  who 
wish  a year  or  more  of  training  beyond  high  school. 

Business  Schools.  The  privately  owned  business  schools  have  the  very 
definite  function  of  training  their  students  quickly  for  business  posi- 
tions. Some  of  them  have  enlarged  their  programs  and  offer  two-year 
courses.  Today,  the  trend  among  business  schools  is  to  require  high 
school  graduation  for  admission.  A high-grade  business  school  is  suit- 
able for  the  graduate  of  an  academic  high  school  or  college  course  if 
he  wishes  to  concentrate  on  preparing  for  a business  position. 

University  Extension  Courses.  Opportunity  to  study  under  the  guid- 
ance of  regular  professors  is  provided  by  some  colleges  and  universities 
by  means  of  extension  courses.  Regular  college  credits  are  granted  un- 
der two  plans:  (1)  the  professors  hold  classes  in  outlying  communities 
and  meet  the  students  in  regular  classes,  usually  once  a week;  and  (2) 
courses  may  be  given  by  correspondence.  In  the  latter  plan,  printed 
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lesson  sheets  are  sent  to  the  student,  who  solves  the  problems,  answers 
the  questions,  and  returns  the  lessons  to  the  college  for  criticism.  If  the 
student  wishes  to  use  the  credits  gained  by  correspondence  toward  grad- 
uation from  high  school  or  college,  he  may  have  to  come  to  the  school 
or  college  for  a period  of  residence  instruction. 

Correspondence  Courses.  If  a person  prefers  to  study  at  home,  he 
should  investigate  the  opportunities  among  correspondence  schools.  It 
is  best  to  ask  acquaintances  about  their  experiences  with  such  schools 
and  learn  from  them  the  best  ways  of  working  out  the  assignments. 

Trade  and  Continuation  Schools.  As  the  name  implies,  trade  or  voca- 
tional schools  furnish  specific  training  for  trades.  Courses  are  offered  in 
specialized  high  schools  or  vocational  departments  of  regular  high 
schools.  High  school  diplomas  are  granted  for  regular  day  work.  Some 
cities  maintain  free  public  evening  trade  schools  as  well  as  day  trade 
schools. 

Public  continuation  schools  are  maintained  for  those  who  leave 
school  for  employment  before  they  reach  the  age  set  by  the  compulsory 
attendance  laws  of  the  state.  Some  states  require  pupils  to  attend  school 
until  they  are  eighteen,  others  until  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  boys  and 
girls  who  leave  school  for  jobs  must  obtain  working  papers.  Then, 
until  their  eighteenth  birthday,  they  attend  school  a certain  number 
of  hours  each  week  by  arranging  the  time  with  the  employer  or  by  at- 
tending classes  in  the  evening.  The  subjects  taught  are  generally  de- 
signed to  help  the  students  progress  in  their  work. 

Training  by  Business  Concerns.  Some  manufacturers  of  office  appli- 
ances provide  free  training  for  operators  of  their  machines.  Upon  com- 
pletion of  the  course,  the  trained  operators  are  sent  to  work  for  those 
concerns  that  have  purchased  the  machines. 

Business  and  industrial  concerns  often  maintain  schools  for  the  train- 
ing of  their  employees.  In  business  concerns,  these  are  often  called 
“vestibule”  schools.  Department  stores  have  schools  in  which  new 
clerks  are  trained  in  store  routines  and  sales  practices.  Electric,  tele- 
phone, telegraph,  and  oil  companies  offer  specialized  training  to  new 
employees. 

Special  Schools  and  Teachers.  There  are  many  public  and  private 
schools  offering  special  training  in  the  following:  air  conditioning, 
animated  cartoons,  automobiles,  aviation,  beauty  culture,  building 
equipment,  dancing,  diesel  motors,  fine  arts,  journalism,  photography, 
radio,  storywriting,  technicolor  pictures,  television,  and  others.  There 
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are  also  many  teachers  who  give  private  lessons  in  music,  art,  and  danc- 
ing. The  instruction,  in  most  instances,  is  practical  and  designed  to 
meet  individual  needs.  It  is  wise  to  interview  such  teachers  and  talk 
with  their  students  before  agreeing  to  take  a series  of  lessons. 

Common-Sense  Principles.  Consider  your  abilities  and  interests  in 
relation  to  your  conception  of  a satisfactory  life,  and  then  plan  your 
life  accordingly.  When  you  plan  your  life  in  this  way,  you  may  see  the 
need  for  specialized  education.  Always  study  school  and  college  cata- 
logues and  investigate  carefully  before  selecting  either  a school  or  a 
special  teacher. 


1.  How  may  self-management  be  a key  to  a successful  life? 

2.  Why  should  everyone  face  reality  in  planning  a life? 

3.  When  does  formal  education  end  for  most  people? 

4.  What  is  the  difference  between  a college  and  a community? 

5.  At  what  age  does  the  ability  to  learn  cease  to  function? 

6.  How  are  extension  and  correspondence  courses  carried  on? 

7.  Why  do  business  concerns  give  training  in  the  operations  of  office 
machines? 

8.  What  kinds  of  business  organization  offer  specialized  training  to  em- 
ployees? 

9.  Enumerate  some  of  the  subjects  taught  in  special  schools  and  by 
private  teachers. 

10.  What  should  the  prospective  student  do  before  making  an  intelligent 
choice  of  a school? 

Social-Business  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  What  reasons  can  you  think  of  for  planning  a life  in  which  no  educa- 
tion is  needed  beyond  high  school? 

2.  How  would  you  go  about  getting  information  about  schools  and 
colleges? 

3.  Compare  the  life  plans  of  an  individual  in  Colonial  days  with  those 
of  a young  person  of  today. 

4.  Can  your  needs  and  wants  be  supplied  from  the  income  from  a job 
that  requires  no  more  education  than  you  have  today? 


psychologist 

formal 

reality 

systematic 


Words  to  Study  and  Use 

profession 

postgraduate 

academic 

requirement 


forums 

tuition 

accredited 

vocational 


Study  Guides  and  Review  Questions 
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5.  Discuss  the  opportunities  for  education  beyond  high  school  that  are 
available  in  your  community,  and  state  which  ones  you  think  may  be  of 
I advantage  to  you. 

CONSUMER  PROBLEMS  AND  PROJECTS 

(If  you  are  using  the  Workbook  designed  to  accompany  this 
text,  fill  in  the  prepared  blank  forms  for  these  problems.) 

46.  Your  Further  Education 

a.  You  will  have  to  plan  and  replan  your  future  many  times.  If  you  wish 
to  be  a good  consumer  of  educational  opportunities,  your  first  step  should 
be  to  plan  definitely  for  three  years  ahead.  Divide  a sheet  of  paper  into  six 
sections  for  this  purpose.  Be  sure  to  consult  the  schedule  of  classes  of  your 
own  school  and  the  catalogue  of  some  school,  private  business  school,  or 
college  in  which  you  are  interested.  In  the  first  section  of  your  sheet  of 
paper,  list  the  required  and  elective  subjects  for  the  next  semester  ahead.  In 
the  second  section,  do  the  same  thing  for  the  second  semester  ahead;  and  so 
on  until  you  have  planned  ahead  for  six  semesters  (three  years).  Perhaps  you 
will  divide  your  time  between  high  school  and  college. 

b.  Are  you  going  to  college?  Why?  What  college  course  do  you  think  you 
would  like  to  take? 

c.  If  you  are  not  going  to  college,  what  educational  plan  do  you  expect  to 
follow? 

46.  Consumer  Mathematics 

Review  of  the  Fundamental  Processes,  Fractions,  and  Decimals 

The  following  problems  are  simple.  They  are  a test  of  your  mastery  of  the 
fundamental  processes  of  arithmetic. 

1.  Add  the  following  columns;  then  add  the  answers  horizontally: 
1234567980 
7890123456 
8901234567 

2.  Subtract  the  lower  numbers  from  the  upper  numbers  in  each  problem; 
add  all  the  answers  horizontally: 

24  35  46  57  68  79  103  114 

_8  _9  10  11  12  13  14  15 

3.  Multiply  the  following  numbers: 

a b c 

2,467  X 21  3,586  X 32 


8,435  X 7 


d 

823  X 59 
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4.  Divide  these  numbers  as  shown: 

a b c 

63-5-9  126-5-9 

5.  Add:  16§,  29$,.  and  87f. 

6.  Add:  38§,  96y$,  and  25 

7.  Add:  38 J,  65-f,  and  101  f. 


d e 

128  -5-  16  135  T 27 

8.  Multiply:  27.8  X 6.7. 

9.  Divide:  7.625  -5-  1.525. 

10.  Divide:  76.25  -5-  .01525. 


343  -5-  7 


Your  degree  of  success  with  these  problems  will  indicate  what  further  drill 
you  need  in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division,  fractions,  and 
decimals. 

Section  2.  You  May  Need  Advisory  Services 

Educational  and  Advisory  Services.  Educational  and  advisory  services 
are  often  combined  or  closely  related.  Many  schools  now  have  advisers 
and  vocational  counselors  who  are  responsible  for  advising  pupils  about 
their  educational  programs.  Most  teachers,  in  fact,  are  called  upon  from 
time  to  time  to  give  advice  to  former  as  well  as  to  present  pupils.  As  a 
person  matures,  he  is  apt  to  grow  away  from  his  school  connections  and 
is  thrown  upon  his  own  resources;  he  may  have  to  decide  not  only 
upon  a new  school,  but  also  have  to  use  legal,  medical,  and  other  ad- 
visory services  from  time  to  time. 

Choosing  a Special  School  or  College.  When  choosing  a special  school 
or  college,  it  is  best  to  consult  persons  who  have  finished  courses  in  it 
regarding  their  success,  the  treatment  they  received,  and  the  kind  of 
positions  held  after  completing  the  course.  Learn,  also,  if  the  graduates 
actually  have  been  placed  in  permanent  positions.  Investigate  the  local 
reputation  of  each  school  or  college  you  are  considering.  You  can  de- 
pend on  the  principal,  vocational  counselor,  and  teachers  of  your  high 
school  to  give  you  good  advice;  undoubtedly  they  are  the  best  advisory 
services  you  can  find. 

If  you  are  considering  a college,  university,  business  college,  or  cor- 
respondence school  course,  do  not  enroll  immediately.  Interview  the 
principal,  vocational  counselor,  dean,  or  registrar.  Talk  to  some  of  the 
instructors  and  professors  as  to  what  they  think  will  be  best  for  you  to 
do. 

Some  schools  have  promised  their  students  much,  but  in  some  in- 
stances the  students  were  not  adapted  to  that  kind  of  training.  If  voca- 
tional preparation  is  desired,  the  student  should  find  out  what  opportu- 
nities there  are  in  those  occupations  in  which  he  is  interested.  He  should 
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then  submit  to  aptitude  tests  available  for  different  occupations  to  find 
out  whether  he  has  the  ability  necessary  for  the  trade  he  wishes  to  enter. 

Your  Part  in  a Successful  Program.  After  you  have  received  all  the 
advice  you  can  obtain,  you  eventually  will  have  to  make  your  own  de- 
cisions. To  believe  that  the  future  will  be  better  than  the  present  is 
natural.  You  may  not  like  the  idea  of  doing  continuous  studying,  but 
you  may  have  to  do  it  in  order  to  reach  the  goal  you  have  set  for  your- 
self. It  is  not  likely  that  you  will  have  either  more  time  or  more  love 
for  study  in  the  future  than  you  have  now,  a fact  you  should  conse- 
quently bear  in  mind.  Some  young  people,  however,  sign  contracts  to 
take  courses  for  which  they  are  not  at  all  fitted  or  lack  the  perseverance 
to  finish.  The  contract,  however,  must  be  fulfilled  and  the  tuition  paid, 
inasmuch  as  the  school  stands  ready  to  do  its  part  in  training  the  stu- 
dent. A great  deal  of  effort  and  enthusiasm  are  needed  to  finish  cor- 
respondence courses;  therefore  do  not  sign  a.  contract  unless  you  are 
positive  that  you  will  complete  the  course. 

Kinds  of  Advisory  Services.  When  people  are  undecided  about  what 
to  do  in  a matter,  they  have  to  seek  advisory  services  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other. In  order  to  protect  their  legal  interests,  to  keep  well,  to  get  an 
education,  or  to  make  their  personal  lives  happier,  they  may  consult 
professional  people  for  advice  and  help.  The  wise  person  should  learn 
how  to  select  good  advisers. 

Legal  Advice.  Courses  in  business  law  are  helpful,  but  the  student 
can  learn  little  more  in  one  or  two  semesters  in  high  school  than  a 
realization  of  when  there  is  need  to  consult  a lawyer.  A lawyer’s  advice 
costs  money,  but  he  may  be  able  to  save  time  and  expense  for  you.  It 
is  therefore  important  to  know  how  to  choose  a lawyer.  State  and  local 
bar  associations  maintain  lists  of  reputable  lawyers  whom  you  can  con- 
sult. University  law  schools  furnish  lists  of  their  graduates  upon  re- 
quest. Your  friends  or  former  teachers  also  may  be  able  to  recommend 
good  lawyers  to  you.  In  some  communities,  free  legal  clinics  are  open 
to  those  who  cannot  afford  to  retain  a lawyer.  Some  cities  maintain 
“small-claims  courts,”  where  small  claims  may  be  settled  at  little  ex- 
pense. However,  you  will  need  competent  legal  advice  before  you  start 
a lawsuit  against  another  person.  If  you  get  into  trouble  and  need  a 
lawyer  quickly,  you  had  better  depend  on  the  recommendation  of 
friends.  In  any  event,  you  can  always  talk  the  matter  over  with  an  at- 
torney, but  be  sure  you  find  out  how  much  the  legal  services  will  cost 
— and  have  the  entire  matter  placed  in  writing  and  signed  by  the  lawyer. 
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Medical  Advice.  Ethical  doctors  of  medicine  and  dentists  do  not  ad- 
vertise; they  depend  on  their  acquaintances  and  patients  to  send  other 
patients.  Your  own  friends  and  relatives  can  usually  refer  you  to  their 
family  physicians  and  dentists.  Hospital  authorities  will  refer  you  to 
reputable  physicians  and  surgeons  who  are  members  of  their  staffs. 
Clinics  that  charge  nominal  fees  are  conducted  by  many  hospitals  and 
some  medical  colleges;  if  you  wish  medical  services  in  addition  to  the 
clinic,  a member  of  the  staff  will  refer  you  to  some  doctor  of  good 
reputation  or  standing. 

Financial  Advice.  The  best  rule  to  follow  when  you  need  financial 
advice  or  assistance  is  to  make  inquiry  at  any  good  bank.  There  you 
will  be  carefully  advised  as  to  your  financial  problems  or  told  where  to 
go  for  assistance  in  making  investments.  You  do  not  have  to  take  the 
advice  of  any  one  person,  but  you  will  be  in  a better  position  to  make 
a decision  after  you  have  talked  with  several  persons  and  got  their  re- 
action to  your  questions. 

Educational  and  Occupational  Advice.  Principals,  deans,  counselors, 
and  teachers  are  willing  to  give  you  information  about  the  occupation 


This  young  farmer  went  into  the  business  of  raising  his  own  dairy  herd 
after  taking  the  advice  of  experts. 
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you  are  considering.  They  are  in  a position  to  evaluate  your  abilities 
and  tell  you  what  training  you  will  need  to  fit  into  any  occupation.  The 
pastor  of  your  church,  officers  of  your  lodge,  or  other  fraternal  organiza- 
tions will  advise  you  or  direct  you  to  helpful  persons.  The  leaders  of 
such  organizations  as  the  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Scouts  will  help  or  direct 
you  to  those  who  can  help  you.  When  you  receive  this  kind  of  advice  in 
choosing  an  occupation,  you  benefit  from  the  experience  of  mature 
persons  and  are  then  better  able  to  think  things  out  for  yourself.  Public 
schools  sometimes  maintain  advisory  and  guidance  services.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  and  some  state  and  city  organizations  maintain  place- 
ment offices  for  persons  seeking  positions.  Your  problem  is  to  develop 
“occupational  intelligence,”  which  you  can  do  if  you  take  time  and  go 
to  the  sources  mentioned  in  this  section. 

Personal  Advice  Through  “Ologists.”  Many  practitioners  of  pseudo 
(imitation)  sciences  gain  followers  and  make  money  by  giving  advice. 
Among  these  are  numerologists,  astrologists,  graphologists,  character 
readers,  and  fortunetellers,  who  sometimes  give  themselves  high-sound- 
ing titles.  They  offer  their  services  to  the  grief-stricken,  the  lonesome, 
the  lovelorn,  the  jobless,  and  the  emotionally  upset  persons.  Large  sums 
of  money  are  spent  each  year  by  people  who  believe  that  the  future  can 
be  foretold  for  them  through  some  magic.  Many  persons  who  go  to  the 
“ologists”  never  mention  their  visits  to  their  friends  as  they  do  not  wish 
others  to  know  what  they  are  trying  to  find  out;  consequently  when  they 
are  swindled,  they  never  admit  it. 

Common-Sense  Principles.  Any  decision  you  make  when  choosing 
advisory  services  should  be  based  on  careful  choice,  and  not  upon 
chance.  Before  deciding  upon  legal,  medical,  dental,  or  other  services, 
always  be  sure  to  ask  how  much  it  is  going  to  cost. 


1.  Where  would  you  go  first  to  get  advice  about  educational  services? 

2.  How  would  you  investigate  a special  school  before  deciding  about 
enrolling? 

3.  Who  are  the  persons  best  qualified  to  give  you  advice  about  college? 


Words  to  Study  and  Use 
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permanent 

investigate 

invest 


advisory 

aptitude 

reputable 

clinics 


dean 

evaluate 

fraternal 

practitioners 
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4.  What  are  some  of  the  ways  of  discovering  the  aptitudes  of  an  indi- 
vidual? 

.5.  What  is  your  part  in  setting  up  a successful  program  of  education? 

6.  If  you  have  signed  a contract  to  pay  for  a course,  what  happens  if  you 
decide  not  to  finish  it? 

7.  Name  several  kinds  of  advisory  services. 

8.  What  are  some  ways  of  finding  competent  advisers  in  medicine,  den- 
tistry, and  law? 

9.  Where  would  a person  most  likely  go  for  occupational  advice? 

10.  What  is  a pseudo  science? 

Social-Business  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  What  reasons  do  you  think  people  give  for  not  completing  a corres- 
pondence course? 

2.  Name  some  things  you  would  have  to  do  without  if  you  have  to  work 
your  way  through  college  in  order  to  reach  the  goal  you  have  set  for  yourself. 

3.  Compare  the  value  of  vocational  school  training  for  a girl  with  that 
for  a boy. 

4.  If  you  are  planning  several  years  of  study  (either  in  college  or  by  read- 
ing) beyond  high  school,  how  do  you  expect  to  finance  the  plan? 

5.  Why  are  many  people  attracted  to  crystal  gazers  and  fortune  tellers? 

CONSUMER  PROBLEMS  AND  PROJECTS 

(If  you  are  using  the  Workbook  designed  to  accompany  this 
text , fill  in  the  prepared  blank  forms  for  these  problems .) 

47.  Advisory  Services 

a.  List  several  schools  in  your  community,  city,  or  town  to  which  you 
might  go  for  advice  concerning  further  education  and  training  after  you 
have  completed  or  dropped  out  of  high  school.  Tell  what  kinds  of  schools 
they  are,  such  as  college,  junior  college,  private  business  school,  extension 
school,  correspondence  school,  trade,  or  continuation  school. 

b.  Give  the  names  and  addresses  of  two  attorneys  to  whom  you  would  go 
if  you  were  in  legal  difficulties.  How  did  you  find  their  names? 

c.  Give  the  names  and  addresses  of  two  doctors  to  whom  you  would  go 
for  medical  assistance.  Tell  how  you  obtained  their  names. 

d.  Give  the  names  and  addresses  of  two  dentists  to  whom  you  would  go 
for  dental  work.  Tell  how  you  came  to  know  their  names. 

e.  Give  the  names,  titles,  and  addresses  of  four  persons  to  whom  you  would 
go  for  advice  about  further  education  or  a job. 
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47.  Consumer  Mathematics 

1.  The  Blake  family  spends  SI 25  each  year  on  recreation.  This  represents  5 
per  cent  of  its  income.  What  is  its  income? 

2.  The  Unihi  football  team  needs  $259  for  uniforms  and  equipment.  High 
school  pupils  attend  games  free  of  charge,  but  townspeople  pay  35  cents  each  to 
see  each  game.  The  team  is  going  to  play  five  games  on  the  home  field  and  use  all 
the  gate  receipts  to  pay  for  the  uniforms.  How  many  tickets  must  be  sold  for 
each  game  in  order  to  raise  the  money  needed? 

3.  The  swimming-pool  fee  is  35  cents  for  a swim.  Barbara  goes  swimming 
twice  a week  during  the  entire  summer  season  of  twelve  weeks.  She  has  a part- 
time  position  as  waitress  paying  her  40  cents  an  hour.  How  many  hours  of  work 
will  she  invest  in  swimming  expenses? 

4.  Mr.  Carter  took  an  airplane  trip  of  748  miles  and  return.  Fare  at  that  time 
was  5 cents  a mile.  His  baggage  was  overweight.  He  paid  $34  for  the  extra 
baggage  each  way.  What  was  the  total  cost  of  the  trip? 

5.  Charles  spent  $3.52  for  moving  pictures  and  other  entertainments.  In- 
cluded in  the  price  he  paid  was  a 10  per  cent  luxury  tax.  What  was  the  tax  on 
Charles’s  tickets? 

6.  Saddle  horses  are  offered  for  hire  at  75  cents  an  hour.  Betty  has  an  al- 
lowance of  $3.75  for  recreation  on  her  vacation.  She  decides  to  spend  it  for  horse- 
back riding.  How  many  hours  will  she  be  able  to  ride? 

7.  The  athletic  equipment  Bob  wants  costs  $12.50.  He  gets  an  after-school 
job  that  pays  50  cents  an  hour.  How  many  hours  will  it  take  him  to  buy  the 
athletic  equipment  if  he  saves  all  the  money  he  earns  for  that  purpose? 

Section  3.  Be  Sure  You  Include  Sports  and  Recreation 

Recreation  Is  Essential.  Recreation  is  one  of  the  necessities  of  satis- 
factory living.  To  make  your  plans  for  recreation  intelligently,  you 
must  determine  the  kinds  of  recreation  you  enjoy  most,  those  for  which 
you  are  physically  fitted,  the  expense  attached,  and  the  time  you  can 
allot  to  them. 

Early  American  Types  of  Recreation.  American  pioneers  enjoyed 
various  types  of  inexpensive  but  constructive  recreation;  work  and  play 
often  were  combined  im  such  activities  and  social  events  as  quilting 
parties,  husking  bees,  roof  raising,  and  country  fairs.  Later,  singing 
schools,  minstrel  shows,  circuses,  barn  dances,  and  other  diversions  were 
indulged  in  for  the  sake  of  a good  time  only.  Today,  recreational  activ- 
ities are  vastly  increased  by  modern  inventions,  such  as  the  phonograph, 
automobile,  motorboat,  airplane,  and  radio;  furthermore  there  are 
recreations  and  entertainment,  like  motion  pictures,  opera,  and  profes- 
sional sports,  for  which  admission  must  be  paid. 
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Simple  Forms  of 
Recreation.  The  ques- 
tion of  “what  shall  we 
do  with  our  spare 
time”  can  be  solved  in 
various  ways.  Walking 
and  hiking  are  among 
the  most  enjoyable 
forms  of  exercise.  Boat- 
ing and  swimming 
may  be  free  or  very  in- 
expensive, depending 
on  whether  you  live  in 
the  country  or  in  the 
city;  the  same  is  true 
of  camping,  hunting, 
and  other  outdoor 
sports.  Most  games  played  at  home  with  relatives  and  friends  repre- 
sent inexpensive  kinds  of  pastime,  and  many  people  enjoy  them  more 
than  professional  forms  of  entertainment.  Relaxation  and  amusement 
can  be  found  in  many  activities,  such  as  reading,  painting,  sculp- 
turing, playing  musical  instruments,  dancing,  driving  an  automobile, 
and  horseback  riding.  Parties  and  picnics  are  forms  of  recreation  that 
usually  include  games  or  “stunts”  and  cost  as  little  or  as  much  as  you 
wish.  In  large  towns  and  cities,  public  recreational  facilities  include 
parks  and  playgrounds,  gymnasiums,  tennis  courts,  swimming  pools, 
and  many  other  types  of  games  and  sports. 

More  Expensive  Types  of  Recreation.  We  have  seen  that  the  cost  of 
recreation  ranges  from  a few  cents  to  many  dollars,  but  the  amount  of 
money  spent  is  no  indication  of  the  amount  of  pleasure  derived.  Free 
recreation,  in  fact,  may  be  just  as  much  fun  as  the  most  expensive.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  theater  (legitimate  or  motion  picture)  represents 
relaxation  because  it  enables  a person  to  escape  from  humdrum  life 
and  live  for  a time  in  an  imaginary  world.  Travel  and  vacations  are 
types  of  recreation  that  may  be  enjoyed  at  small  expense  or  may  cost  a 
very  large  sum  of  money — especially  if  they  involve  a long  journey  and 
expensive  hotels. 

Spectator  Sports.  While  you  may  not  engage  actively  in  the  various 
sports,  you  can  enjoy  watching  others  play  popular  games,  such  as  ten- 


Today,  even  fishing  is  a technical  sport  with  elaborate 
equipment.  The  modern  fish  seems  no  longer  attracted  by 
a whittled  branch,  a length  of  string,  and  nightcrawlers 
on  a bent  pin. 
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nis,  baseball,  football,  basketball,  hockey,  and  golf.  If  you  demand  a 
more  active  type  of  entertainment  without  physical  exertion  or  danger, 
you  can  witness  a boxing  exhibition,  a wrestling  match,  or  a horse  race. 
Indeed,  it  is  said  that  we  are  a nation  of  spectators  rather  than  players. 
You  may  enjoy  participating  in  an  amateur  game;  but  if  you  are  inter- 
ested in  the  fine  points  of  a certain  game,  you  may  get  real  recreation  by 
watching  professionals  play  it  well. 

Amateur  Theater  Projects.  Amateur  theater  projects  supply  enter- 
tainment at  low  cost.  Groups  of  persons  who  produce  plays  for  their 
own  amusement  not  only  enjoy  this  type  of  recreation,  but  also  are  able 
to  develop  latent  talents.  Some  of  them  may  find  their  life  interest  in 
acting,  writing  of  plays,  scene  painting,  or  directing  theatrical  produc- 
tions. 

Concerts,  Art  Exhibits,  and  Lectures.  Musical  concerts,  art  exhibits, 
and  lectures  on  subjects  of  interest  are  forms  of  entertainment  that  can 
be  enjoyed  at  small  cost.  They  are  often  free  and  offered  as  open-air 
concerts,  art  exhibits,  lectures,  and  museum  talks.  These  cultural  ac- 
tivities serve  not  only  to  develop  appreciation  of  art,  but  also  often  help 
the  individual  to  discover  latent  abilities  along  artistic  lines. 

The  Radio.  Although  there  is  a certain  expense  incurred  in  purchas- 
ing a radio  receiving  set,  listening  to  the  radio  may  be  included  as  an 
inexpensive  recreation.  More  and  more  attention  is  being  paid  to 
musical  and  educational  programs  by  the  broadcasting  companies. 
Their  programs  are  representative  of  the  best  in  music  and  literature. 
The  listener  also  may  keep  well  informed  on  current  events  through 
news  broadcasts  and  other  subjects  through  the  school  of  the  air. 

A Budget  of  Time.  A budget  of  time,  or  a plan  for  daily  living,  is 
different  from  the  money  budget,  a plan  for  spending,  inasmuch  as  the 
time  allowance  for  each  of  us  is  the  same — twenty-four  hours  a day; 
whereas  money  income  differs  greatly  among  people.  You  can  see  con- 
trasting plans  for  the  spending  of  time  among  school  pupils.  One  girl 
may  do  nothing  to  help  at  home  and  yet  have  no  time  to  prepare  her 
lessons;  another  not  only  studies  her  lessons  but  has  time  to  help  at 
home  and  perhaps  carry  some  out-of-school  job. 

By  making  good  use  of  time,  young  people  have  opportunities  to 
develop  their  talents  and  even  rise  above  handicaps  and  poverty.  Re- 
cently, a typist  with  only  one  hand  did  exceptionally  well  in  mastering 
the  machine,  largely  because  he  made  good  use  of  his  spare  time.  The 
chances  are  that  those  who  make  good  use  of  their  time  while  they  are 
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in  high  school  will  make  good  use  of  the  time  at  their  disposal  after 
they  start  to  work  at  a steady  job.  You  should,  therefore,  develop  good 
time  habits  while  you  are  in  school. 

How  to  Make  a Time  Budget.  In  order  to  see  yourself  as  a time  user, 
keep  a record  of  just  how  you  are  spending  your  time.  After  this  sched- 
ule is  completed,  make  a new  schedule  and  try  to  follow  it  for  a few  days 
until  your  activities  become  a habit.  Simply  plan  to  meet  the  demands 
on  your  time,  and  learn  to  be  prompt.  Of  course,  you  may  have  to  re- 
adjust until  you  find  your  ideal  time  budget  with  work,  recreation,  and 
rest  properly  allotted. 

In  the  beginning,  you  probably  will  be  surprised  at  the  amount  of 
time  that  you  cannot  fill  with  activities.  As  you  become  more  conscious 
of  time,  you  will  learn  to  do  a great  many  things  more  quickly  or  better. 
Thus  there  will  be  no  early  morning  rush  to  get  to  school  or  to  work 
to  handicap  you.  You  will  find  a time  for  everything,  and  there  will  be 
fewer  irritations  caused  by  a sudden  realization  that  you  may  be  late. 
You  can  arrange  a schedule  that  will  even  allow  for  interruptions  and 
changes  of  plans. 

Recreation  Budget.  Time  for  recreation  should  be  included  in  every 
budget.  You  will  find  that  if  you  plan  your  time  well  in  advance,  you 
will  be  able  to  participate  in  games  and  sports  and  derive  a great  deal 
more  pleasure  out  of  them  than  by  using  your  spare  time  just  to  think 
of  what  you  would  like  to  do.  Try  not  to  allow  other  activities  to  en- 
croach on  the  time  you  have  allotted  for  daily  recreation,  such  as  a walk, 
a game,  or  a song;  be  sure  to  arrange  at  least  one  evening  in  your  weekly 
schedule  for  a concert,  a motion-picture  show,  or  a short  trip. 

Neighborhood  Recreation  Facilities.  Before  planning  your  recreation 
budget,  make  a survey  of  the  recreation  facilities  in  your  neighborhood; 
list  what  is  provided  in  the  way  of  playgrounds,  parks,  libraries,  concert 
halls,  swimming  pools,  places  to  hike,  and  other  outdoor  activities.  In 
making  this  survey,  you  may  find  other  forms  of  recreation  with  which 
you  may  not  now  be  familiar. 

Doubtful  Recreations.  Americans  spend  $10,000,000,000  annually  on 
recreation.  Activities  that  are  so  popular  that  they  amount  to  this  large 
sum  naturally  attract  racketeers  who  impose  on  the  public  by  offering 
doubtful  forms  of  recreation.  When  you  visit  an  amusement  park  or 
attend  a carnival,  you  can  see  many  persons  participating  in  types  of 
amusement  that  in  many  instances  do  not  offer  full  value  for  the  prices 
paid.  Gambling  devices,  prize-winning  games,  and  undesirable  side 
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shows  give  little  of  recreational  value  in  return  for  the  admission  fee — 
and  many  persons  who  have  spent  their  money  in  that  way  feel  that 
they  have  been  imposed  upon. 


Making  things  is  fun.  Recreational  equipment  that  can  be  used  for  the  good 
of  the  whole  family  is  a fine  investment. 


Recreational  Activities  as  Occupations.  Most  of  us  carry  on  recrea- 
tional activities  for  enjoyment,  but  many  persons  develop  such  interests 
into  permanent  occupations.  This  is  a desirable  thing  because  then  they 
make  their  living  at  activities  they  thoroughly  enjoy.  A young  man 
who  enjoys  gardening  may  decide  to  become  a landscape  gardener;  boys 
or  girls  good  at  games,  such  as  baseball  or  tennis,  often  become  profes- 
sionals in  those  fields;  young  people  who  enjoy  books  may  train  to  be- 
come librarians  or  writers.  Other  examples  of  leisure-time  activities 
could  be  cited  as  having  been  enjoyed  so  much  that  they  were  adopted 
as  permanent  occupations.  Your  interest  in  recreation  may  reveal  to 
you  a possible  occupation  that  you  will  enjoy  working  at  full  time. 

Common-Sense  Principles.  When  planning  your  life,  it  is  necessary 
to  include  recreation  in  your  time  budget.  The  success  of  any  good  plan 
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depends  on  how  diligently  and  sincerely  it  is  followed.  Time  well 
planned  and  carefully  spent  will  give  you  additional  opportunities  for 
self-expression  and  recreation. 


Words  to  Study  and  Use 


fairs 

husking 

diversions 

pastime 


relaxation 

facilities 

amateur 

playwrights 


intellectual 

hobby 

handicaps 

idling 


Study  Guides  and  Review  Questions 

1 . What  is  recreation? 

2.  Name  some  Early  American  types  of  recreation. 

3.  What  are  some  of  the  simple  and  inexpensive  types  of  recreation? 

4.  Enumerate  some  of  the  expensive  and  spectacular  types  of  recreation. 

5.  What  are  the  values  to  be  gained  from  amateur  theater  projects? 

6.  What  kind  of  programs  can  be  heard  over  the  radio? 

7.  Of  what  value  is  a time  budget? 

8.  How  does  a time  budget  differ  from  a money  budget? 

9.  What  is  the  first  step  in  making  a time  budget? 

10.  What  may  be  the  occupational  significance  of  recreational  activities? 


Social-Business  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  What  recreation  do  you  think  you  would  enjoy  if  you  were  a profes- 
sional skater  or  tennis  player? 

2.  Should  all  recreation  be  as  nearly  opposite  the  daily  occupation  as 
possible?  Why? 

3.  How  and  where  can  you  indulge  in  the  forms  of  recreation  that  you 
like  best? 

4.  What  recreation  and  amusement  would  you  suggest  for  people  in 
hospitals  and  sanitariums? 

5.  Discuss  whether  the  types  of  recreation  in  which  you  are  interested 
could  be  turned  into  an  occupation  and,  if  so,  what  additional  training,  edu- 
cation, or  opportunities  are  needed  to  realize  it. 
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(If  you  are  using  the  Workbook  designed  to  accompany  this 
text,  fill  in  the  prepared  blank  forms  for  these  problems.) 

48.  Planning  Recreation  and  Sports 

a.  Recreational  activities  in  which  you  may  be  either  a spectator  or  a 
participant  are  available  in  every  community.  Investigate  and  gather  facts 
about  the  following  activities  or  recreation: 
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Boating 

Swimming 

Baseball 

Basketball 


Football 

Tennis 

Boxing 

Wrestling 


Golf 

Movies 

Dancing 

Opera 


Answer  the  following  questions  regarding  each  of  the  above:  (1)  What  is 
the  cost  of  participating  or  the  price  as  a spectator?  (2)  What  equipment  is 
needed  if  you  participate  in  the  activity?  (3)  Where  does  one  obtain  tickets, 
space,  or  instruction? 

b.  A budget  of  time  is  necessary  if  you  wish  to  derive  the  most  out  of 
work,  school,  recreation,  and  health.  Make  a detailed  schedule  of  your  time 
for  each  half  hour  of  the  day  outside  of  regular  school  hours. 


48.  Consumer  Mathematics 

1.  Harry  bought  a bicycle  for  $20.70.  He  had  previously  paid  15  cents  an 
hour  to  rent  a bicycle.  For  how  many  hours  must  he  rent  his  bicycle  to  other 
boys  at  the  same  rate  before  the  purchase  price  is  covered? 

2.  Approximately  $100,000,000  was  spent  in  one  year  on  amateur  pho- 
tography. If  each  amateur  spends  an  average  yearly  amount  of  $19.70,  how 
many  amateur  photographers  were  there  in  that  year?  (Discard  fractions  lower 
than  one-half,  and  add  one  for  fractions  of  one-half  or  over  one-half.) 

3.  Annual  sales  of  toys  in  the  United  States  amount  to  $200,000,000.  If  96 
per  cent  of  the  toys  are  made  in  the  United  States,  what  is  the  total  selling  price 
of  imported  toys? 

4.  The  yearly  stationery  and  book  items  for  the  Sleepy  Hollow  Public  School 


include: 

Typewriting  paper $ 31.50 

Penmanship  paper 16.72 

Scratch  paper 8.26 

Bookkeeping  paper 10.87 

Penholders 1.50 

Pens 3.50 

Drawing  crayons 2.67 

Ink 4.76 

Erasers 3.82 

Textbooks 247.81 


a.  With  a discount  of  3 per  cent,  what  is  the  net  price  paid  for  the  foregoing 
items? 

b.  If  there  are  125  pupils  in  the  school,  what  is  the  average  cost  a pupil  for 
these  materials? 


UNIT  XXI 


BUYING  SCHOOL  AND  RECREATION 
EQUIPMENT 

Section  1.  The  Business  of  Buying  School  Supplies 

Fountain  Pens.  A fountain  pen  is  an  individual  writing  instrument 
and  must  meet  the  personal  demands  of  the  user.  Because  handcraft 
methods  are  used  in  the  adjustment  and  grinding  of  the  point,  or  nibs, 
variations  are  bound  to  result.  Thus  the  price  of  a fountain  pen  is  no 
absolute  indication  of  its  writing  smoothness.  Cheap  pens  may  give 
satisfactory  service,  while  expensive  pens  may  prove  exceedingly  disap- 
pointing. In  general,  however,  a good  pen  is  a fairly  expensive  one;  this 
means  that  the  point  is  usually  of  gold  and  iridium  and  the  barrel  and 
cap  made  of  materials  that  will  not  warp  or  crack  with  ordinary  usage. 

Choose  a pen  that  is  the  correct  size  and  weight  to  fit  your  hand  and 
has  a point  (nib)  that  allows  you  to  write  easily.  The  best  way  to  decide 
about  the  size  of  the  pen  and  the  writing  qualities  of  the  point  is  to  try 
several  pens  and  select  the  one  that  suits  you  best.  The  barrel  should 
hold  sufficient  ink  so  that  you  do  not  have  to  refill  too  frequently.  Large 
pens  are  likely  to  be  heavy  and  bulky;  in  fact,  they  are  not  always  satis- 
factory because  the  extra  amount  of  ink  contained  is  not  necessarily  a 
convenience. 

Pens  with  inflexible  “manifold”  nibs  and  stylograph  pens,  or  “ink 
pencils,”  are  used  to  make  carbon  copies;  other  special  points  can  be 
purchased  for  light-line  shorthand  writing,  or  for  printing  and  letter- 
ing. A fountain  pen  should  be  kept  clean.  The  ventilator  holes  in  the 
cap  must  be  kept  open.  Occasionally  the  ink  should  be  drained  from  a 
pen,  and  it  should  be  filled  and  refilled  with  water  to  cleanse  the  barrel 
or  sac  thoroughly;  then  it  should  be  drained  and  again  filled  with  ink. 
Daily  filling  keeps  the  ink  flowing  freely  and  prevents  clogging. 

Because  a fountain  pen  will  continue  to  be  of  daily  usefulness  for 
many  years  in  both  classroom  and  business,  it  is  better  to  buy  a well- 
known  make  from  a dealer  with  a good  reputation  than  to  buy  one 
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without  a brand  name.  Before  discarding  an  out-of-order  fountain 
pen,  inquire  about  the  cost  of  repairs. 

. Ink.  The  purpose  for  which  ink  is  intended  should  always  be  the 
determining  factor  in  its  selection.  If  the  writing  is  for  temporary  use, 
washable  ink  is  good;  if  the  writing  is  so  important  that  it  should  be 
permanent,  an  indelible,  long-lasting  ink  should  be  chosen.  Some 
fountain-pen  inks  are  advertised  as  self-cleaning — they  contain  a sub- 
stance that  keeps  the  ink  from  clogging  the  pen.  Filling  a pen  with  a 
different  kind  of  ink  without  thoroughly  cleaning  out  the  old  ink  is  a 
frequent  cause  of  fountain-pen  failure;  the  chemicals  from  two  brands 
of  ink  may  combine  and  form  an  almost  colorless  fluid. 

Pencils.  Lead  pencils  may  be  chosen  to  suit  the  user — soft,  medium, 
hard,  or  special,  such  as  indelible  and  colored.  Indelible  pencils  may 
contain  analine  dye  and  arsenic  and  may  be  poisonous  to  some  persons. 
If  the  flesh  or  tongue  is  punctured  with  the  point  of  an  indelible  or 
colored  pencil,  poisoning  or  pigmentation  of  the  wound  may  result. 
Mechanical  pencils  are  satisfactory  if  they  can  be  easily  refilled  with 
leads  of  proper  size  and  quality  and  if  they  are  not  too  heavy  to  be  held 
with  comfort. 

Stationery.  Paper  is  priced  according  to  its  texture,  finish,  weight, 
strength,  ability  to  take  ink  and  to  be  folded  without  breaking.  Cheap 
sulphite  paper  is  satisfactory  for  temporary  records;  it  is  inexpensive 
and  made  in  a variety  of  finishes.  Paper  made  of  rags  (especially  of 
linen)  is  used  for  long-lasting  records,  such  as  deeds  to  real  estate,  in- 
surance policies,  or  diplomas.  Documents  that  are  expected  to  be  espe- 
cially durable  are  printed,  engraved,  or  hand-lettered  on  parchment 
paper  resembling  sheepskin.  For  social  and  business  correspondence, 
white  or  light-colored  paper  is  in  better  taste  than  highly  colored  paper. 
It  is  more  economical  to  purchase  paper  by  the  pound  or  ream  than  in 
tablets  or  boxes  containing  24  sheets  and  24  envelopes. 

Books.  Books  are  purchased  for  a variety  of  reasons.  They  may  be 
for  instruction  purposes,  general  reading,  and  reference.  If  books  are 
being  selected  for  school  or  library  use,  there  are  several  items  to  be 
considered:  (1)  quality  of  paper,  (2)  strength  of  binding,  (3)  manner  in 
which  binding  is  attached,  (4)  size  of  print,  and  (5)  price.  If  a book  is 
chosen  for  a gift,  the  recipient’s  taste  in  literature  should  be  known 
and  considered. 

. Some  persons  make  use  of  public  libraries  while  others  prefer  to 
build  their  own.  The  choice  of  reference  books  for  a student’s  use,  such 
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as  a dictionary  or  an  encyclopedia,  should  be  made  with  the  needs  and 
age  of  the  user  in  mind.  Cheap  reprints  of  the  classics  or  former  best 
sellers  often  are  poorly  bound  and  the  print  blurred,  but  they  usually 
serve  the  purpose  of  the  busy  or  casual  reader  and  may  be  discarded  if 
space  is  needed  for  more  valuable  books. 

Typewriters.  New  typewriters  among  the  standard  makes  vary  little 
in  price.  A portable  typewriter,  which  is  smaller  and  lighter,  may  be 
had  for  about  half  the  price  of  a standard  machine.  A factory-rebuilt 
typewriter  is  less  expensive  than  a new  one  and  usually  is  a good  choice 
for  home  use.  Typewriters,  like  automobiles,  have  good  trade-in  values; 
their  condition  as  well  as  age  are  considered  in  determining  a fair  trade- 
in  price  on  a new  machine. 

Typewriters  are  numbered  in  series  by  the  various  manufacturers. 
The  serial  number  (usually  on  the  frame  under  the  carriage)  is  a defi- 
nite record  of  the  age  of  the  machine,  and  a dealer  can  tell  you  what 
age  the  serial  number  indicates.  If  you  are  contemplating  the  purchase 
of  a used  machine,  it  should  be  bought  from  a reputable  dealer;  and 
the  machine  should  be  given  a week’s  trial  before  taking  title  to  it. 
Shopping  around  will  give  you  some  idea  as  to  the  price  range  of  used 
machines. 

Typewriter  Ribbons.  In  buying  a typewriter  ribbon,  the  appearance 
of  typed  material  is  a most  important  consideration.  The  ribbon  is 
priced  according  to  its  tensile  strength  and  thread  count,  but  the  price 
charged  for  it  is  not  always  an  accurate  gauge  of  quality  or  durability. 
Those  selling  for  a low  price  often  receive  a high  rating  from  research 
laboratories. 

Miscellaneous  Supplies.  School  pennants,  brief  cases,  loose-leaf  note- 
book binders,  erasers,  carbon  paper,  drawing  supplies,  and  other  requi- 
sites are  selected  according  to  the  buyer’s  taste  and  ability  to  pay.  Con- 
servation and  care  in  their  use  should  be  practiced  by  keeping  the 
items  clean,  neatly  arranged,  and  in  convenient  places. 

“Co-ops.”  High  school  and  college  book  and  stationery  stores  are 
sometimes  owned  and  operated  by  the  students  themselves.  In  these 
co-operative  stores,  goods  are  sold  at  cost  plus  a small  charge  to  cover 
the  expenses  of  the  store. 

Common-Sense  Principles.  Most  school  supplies  should  be  chosen  for 
durability,  as  they  usually  receive  hard  usage.  Be  sure  that  the  articles 
are  cared  for:  pens  cleaned,  typewriters  dusted,  and  supplies  put  away 
where  they  will  not  get  smudged  and  soiled. 
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Words  to  Study  and  Use 


adjustment 

nib 

inflexible 

manifold 


temporary 

indelible 

analine 

mechanical 


stationery 

permanent 

parchment 

ream 
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Study  Guides  and  Review  Questions 

1.  Why  is  a fountain  pen  an  individual  writing  instrument? 

2.  How  should  a fountain  pen  be  selected? 

3.  What  care  should  be  given  a fountain  pen? 

4.  How  can  two  kinds  of  ink  cause  fountain-pen  failure? 

5.  For  what  purposes  are  sulphite  papers  used? 

6.  What  documents  require  especially  strong  and  durable  paper? 

7.  What  is  the  most  economical  way  to  buy  paper? 

8.  How  can  you  tell  the  age  of  a typewriter? 

9.  What  are  some  miscellaneous  supplies  often  needed  by  students  in 
addition  to  pens,  pencils,  and  paper? 

10.  What  are  book-store  “co-ops,”  and  how  do  they  operate? 

Social-Business  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  What  suggestions  do  you  have  for  clips  or  holders  on  fountain  pens  to 
keep  them  safely  in  pockets  or  in  handbags? 

2.  Compare  the  pens  and  inks  used  by  cartoonists  and  illustrators  with 
those  of  a shorthand  reporter  and  state  the  reasons  for  their  differences. 

3.  What  type  of  pencils  do  you  find  most  satisfactory? 

4.  Name  some  types  of  books  you  could  not  afford  to  buy  if  it  were  im- 
possible to  get  them  at  a school  or  public  library. 

5.  Draw  up  a brief  set  of  rules  for  a high  school  student  to  follow  in 
purchasing  and  preserving  his  school  equipment  and  supplies. 


CONSUMER  PROBLEMS  AND  PROJECTS 

(If  you  are  using  the  Workbook  designed  to  accompany  this 
text,  fill  in  the  prepared  blank  forms  for  these  problems .) 


49.  Buying  School  Supplies 


Clip  or  read  some  advertisements  of  the  following  articles;  then  talk  with 
friends  and  relatives  about  them: 


Fountain  pen 
Mechanical  pencil 
Typewriter  paper 
Small  dictionary 
Standard  typewriter  (used) 
Portable  typewriter  (new) 


Typewriter  ribbon 
Leather  brief  case 
Loose-leaf  binder 
School  pennant 
Lead  pencil 
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Write  the  price  range  of  each  of  the  items  listed  above,  the  name  of  the 
manufacturer,  and  about  how  long  each  item  ought  to  last  with  ordinary  use. 

49.  Consumer  Mathematics 

1.  Jane  bought  a ream  of  notebook  paper  for  60  cents.  May  bought  imitation 
linen  paper  for  the  same  purpose,  a 24-sheet  package  each  time  at  10  cents  a 
package.  How  much  more  than  Jane  did  May  pay  for  a ream  (480  sheets)  of 
paper? 

2.  George  bought  a fountain  pen  for  $5,  but  within  a year  he  discarded  it  and 
bought  another  pen  for  $1.98.  The  old  pen  needed  only  a 25-cent  ink  sac  and  a 
10-cent  service  charge  to  repair  it.  George  had  the  first  pen  repaired  and  then 
sold  it  for  40  per  cent  of  its  first  cost.  What  was  his  total  expense  for  pens? 

3.  Ralph  paid  $69.50  for  a motion-picture  camera  for  a vacation  trip.  He 
took  2,000  feet  of  black-and-white  film  that  cost  $7.50  a 100  feet.  Later,  he 
found  that  weather  conditions  had  deteriorated  the  film;  and  he  paid  $1.50  for 
each  400  feet  to  have  the  film  reconditioned.  He  bought  a projector  and  a screen 
for  $64.  On  returning  home,  he  showed  the  film  to  his  friends  and  to  his  school 
class.  He  decided  that  motion-picture  photography  was  too  expensive  a hobby 
for  him.  He  sold  the  camera,  projector,  and  screen  for  60  per  cent  of  their  cost 
and  the  entire  film  for  $12.50.  What  had  this  hobby  cost  him? 

Section  2.  How  to  Buy  Equipment  for 
Recreation 

Supplies  for  Sports.  Almost  every 
type  of  sport  requires  special  supplies 
and  equipment.  Coaches  and  players 
of  various  games  can  give  you  reliable 
advice  as  to  the  kind  of  equipment 
needed  for  the  games  in  which  they 
specialize.  Supplies  for  baseball  and 
football  should  be  selected  for  wear- 
ing qualities.  Good  baseballs  are  cov- 
ered with  top-grain  horsehide  leather, 
while  the  cheaper  ones  are  covered 
with  sheepskin.  Regulation  footballs 
are  made  of  pigskin  designed  and 
stitched  for  hard  use;  but  within  re- 
cent years  many  footballs  have  been 
covered  with  sheepskin  or  cattle  hide 
made  to  imitate  pigskin.  Tennis  rack- 


Know  the  requirements  for  equip- 
ment, clothing,  and  locality  before 
attempting  to  enjoy  hunting  or 
shooting. 
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ets  should  be  selected  unstrung  whenever  possible,  and  then  strung  to 
suit  individual  needs.  The  strongest  strings  are  made  of  catgut,  but 
the  cheaper  silk  strings  fulfill  the  needs  of  occasional  players.  If  you 
take  tennis  seriously,  select  your  rackets  for  flexibility,  strength,  and 
resistance  to  moisture  in  the  atmosphere;  and  keep  them  in  frames  to 
prevent  warping. 

Cameras.  Picture  magazines,  camera  clubs,  motion  pictures,  and 
snapshot  contests  help  to  encourage  interest  in  photography.  As  with 
any  pastime  or  hobby  that  costs  money,  it  is  better  to  start  with  cheaper 
equipment  and  master  that  before  trying  more  elaborate  and  costly 
items.  Box  cameras  are  the  least  expensive  and  simplest  to  operate; 
they  have  approximately  a 15-foot  fixed  focus  that  requires  only  the 
click  of  a shutter  to  take  a picture.  In  the  more  expensive  cameras,  a 
focusing  device  or  meter  is  regulated  by  the  operator  to  take  pictures 
at  close  range  or  at  long  distance.  Before  purchasing  a camera,  always 
consider  the  continuous  cost  of  making  pictures,  which  will  depend 
on  whether  you  will  do  your  own  developing  and  printing  or  have 
this  done  by  a professional.  Inquire  about  the  expense  of  operation  and 
the  price  of  film  for  the  type  of  camera  you  desire. 

The  lens  is  the  most  important  and  most  expensive  part  of  a camera. 
A lens  is  rated  by  its  speed,  that  is,  the  amount  of  light  it  allows  to  fall 
on  the  film  in  a fraction  of  a second.  The  high-speed  candid  camera 
is  so  called  because  it  has  a high-speed  lens  that  takes  pictures  of  people 
without  special  lighting;  consequently  the  subject  does  not  know  he  is 
being  photographed  and  cannot  pose  especially  for  the  picture. 

The  miniature  camera  has  become  popular  because  of  its  compactness 
and  low  film  cost,  with  the  possibility  of  enlarging  the  pictures  to  any 
desired  size.  This  feature  may  prove  expensive,  however.  Motion- 
picture  and  color  cameras  for  general  use  may  also  be  bought  by  those 
who  can  afford  them.  The  cost  of  operating  a motion-picture  camera 
is  so  high  that  it  puts  such  photography  into  the  class  of  luxury  items. 

Playthings  and  Books  for  Children.  It  has  been  estimated  that  $200,- 
000,000  are  spent  yearly  in  the  United  States  for  toys  that  are  purchased 
chiefly  at  Christmas  time.  When  selecting  toys,  think  of  the  child  for 
whom  they  are  intended  and  consider  these  points:  (1)  Is  the  toy  suit- 
able to  the  age  of  the  child?  (2)  Does  it  represent  an  interest  of  the  child? 
(3)  Is  it  safe?  (4)  Is  it  well  made?  (5)  Is  it  attractive  in  appearance? 
(6)  Can  it  be  handled  easily?  (7)  Can  it  be  kept  clean?  There  may  be 
some  toys  that  educate  as  well  as  amuse  children,  but  the  matter  of 
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educational  toys  for  very  young  children  is  still  open  to  question. 

A librarian  or  bookstore  owner  can  give  you  a list  of  appropriate 
books  for  children  and  advice  on  their  selection.  Books  for  children 
should  be  strong  and  attractive  and  be  concerned  with  the  special 
hobbies  or  interests  of  the  child. 

Musical  Instruments.  The  selection  of  a musical  instrument  of  any 
kind  requires  special  knowledge  and  care;  it  also  depends  largely  on 
whether  an  individual  considers  it  a whim  or  a serious  artistic  posses- 
sion. Consult  a music  teacher,  the  school-band  leader,  or  someone  who 
understands  the  instrument  in  question.  Find  out  if  the  person  for 
whom  the  instrument  is  being  bought  is  willing  to  do  the  necessary 
practicing.  Pianos,  and  especially  violins,  differ  in  tone  quality.  Among 
two  or  more  apparently  identical  instruments  of  the  same  make  and 
price,  the  difference  in  tone  production  can  be  detected.  What  may 
please  one  person  may  be  displeasing  to  another.  Secondhand  musical 
instruments  of  good  make  may  be  just  as  satisfactory  as  new  ones,  and 
can  be  obtained  at  a much  lower  cost.  New  pianos  should  be  tuned 
every  two  or  three  months  during  the  first  year,  and  after  that  every  six 
to  twelve  months. 

Radios.  Before  purchasing  a radio,  decide  whether  you  place  greater 
value  on  clear  reception  of  programs  from  near-by  stations,  or  whether 
you  want  to  be  able  to  hear  many  stations  including  short  wave.  Only 
the  more  expensive  radios  combine  all  features. 

Selectivity  is  the  ability  to  tune  in  a station  so  that  little  or  no  inter- 
ference comes  from  another  station.  This  quality  is  needed  to  separate 
or  screen  out  adjacent  broadcasts. 

Sensitivity  is  that  quality  in  a radio  that  enables  you  to  bring  in  many 
stations — weak  and  far  distant  as  well  as  powerful  and  near.  If  you  are 
satisfied  with  the  programs  of  a few  favorite  stations,  sensitivity  is  not 
important  and  you  do  not  need  an  expensive  set. 

Fidelity  is  the  quality  of  reproducing  the  broadcast  faithfully  with- 
out distortion.  On  most  radios,  high  fidelity  is  attained  by  means  of 
tone-control  knobs  that  may  be  turned  so  that  sounds  of  high  frequency 
— treble  tones — may  be  lowered  or  excluded  and  bass  tones  amplified; 
or  low  notes  may  be  lowered  or  turned  out  and  high  notes  intensified; 
that  is,  to  a large  extent,  the  tone  quality  may  be  controlled  by  the 
operator  of  the  radio. 

Special  Features.  The  number  of  tubes  is  not  always  an  indication 
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of  the  quality  of  the  radio.  The  new  multiple-purpose  tubes  make  it 

1 possible  to  have  fewer  tubes  and  still  obtain  satisfactory  reception. 
Many  new  features  have  selling  appeal  but  add  little  to  the  real  worth 
of  the  radio.  Indeed,  they  are  really  complicated  devices  that  may  easily 
get  out  of  order.  One  of  these  is  automatic  tuning,  which  is  operated 
by  a series  of  buttons  for  immediate  and  exact  tuning  to  stations  in 
addition  to  the  general  control  knob.  By  another  device,  a person  in  one 
room  can  control  a radio  at  a distance 
or  in  another  room;  and  there  are 
many  others. 

Handling  and  Selecting  a Radio. 

Shock  hazard  is  involved  in  the  repair 
or  improper  use  of  radios.  Never  han- 
dle parts  until  the  current  has  been 
turned  off  or  the  wires  disconnected 
from  socket  and  ground.  If  cheaper 
radios  remain  turned  on  for  hours  at 
a time,  they  may  become  dangerously 
heated. 

The  best  way  to  select  a radio  is  to 
arrange  for  a trial  in  your  own  home 
for  several  days.  A secondhand  radio 
may  be  a satisfactory  choice  provided 
you  can  rely  on  the  dealer.  To  obtain 
the  best  reception,  you  may  have  to 
provide  your  radio  not  only  with  a 
ground  wire  but  also  with  an  outside 
aerial.  This  must  be  at  least  50  feet  long  and  as  high  above  the  ground 
as  possible. 

Television.  Television  may  soon  become  a common  source  of  recrea- 
tion, as  great  progress  is  being  made  with  it;  then  radio  and  stage 
performers  will  be  seen  on  the  screen  of  a specially  constructed  radio 
set. 

Common-Sense  Principles.  Ask  a local  coach,  athlete,  or  sportsman 
about  recreational  equipment  that  you  may  be  considering.  In  buying 
any  item  for  entertainment  or  amusement,  it  is  always  a good  idea  to 
go  to  reliable  dealers,  compare  qualities,  and  find  out  prices;  then  use 
your  own  judgment. 


Around  the  world  with  stamps.  Profit- 
able hobbies  are  often  started  in  child- 
hood. 
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flexibility 

elaborate 

candid 


Words  to  Study  and  Use 
appropriate 


fidelity 

distortion 

complicated 

television 


miniature 


identical 

selectivity 

sensitivity 


Study  Guides  and  Review  Questions 


1.  Who  can  give  advice  about  sports  supplies  and  equipment? 

2.  Of  what  are  baseballs  and  footballs  made? 

3.  What  recommendation  can  you  make  regarding  the  purchase  of  tennis 
rackets? 

4.  How  should  an  amateur  photographer  start? 

5.  What  expense  must  the  amateur  photographer  take  into  account  be- 
sides the  camera  itself? 

6.  What  is  the  most  important  and  expensive  part  of  a camera? 

7.  How  does  a candid  camera  differ  from  an  ordinary  camera? 

8.  When  you  choose  a radio,  what  two  qualities  should  you  first  consider? 

9.  What  is  the  difference  between  selectivity,  sensitivity,  and  fidelity  in 
radio  performance? 

10.  Name  some  special  features  in  radios  and  tell  the  purpose  of  each. 


1 . Make  a list  of  the  complete  equipment  needed  by  one  person  for  your 
favorite  sport. 

2.  Which  is  more  valuable,  many  snapshots  or  a few  professionally  made 
pot  traits? 

3.  In  what  ways  has  your  liking  for  a particular  book  or  toy  in  childhood 
influenced  your  present-day  hobbies  or  interests? 

4.  If  you  were  contemplating  studying  a musical  instrument,  what  factors 
would  you  take  into  consideration? 

5.  Discuss  the  possibility  of  television  taking  the  place  of,  or  supple- 
menting, instruction  in  school. 

CONSUMER  PROBLEMS  AND  PROJECTS 

(If  you  are  using  the  Workbook  designed  to  accompany  this 
text,  fill  in  the  prepared  blank  forms  for  these  problems.) 


Clip  or  read  a number  of  advertisements  of  the  following  articles;  then 
talk  with  friends  and  relatives  about  them. 


Social-Business  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 


50.  Buying  Recreation  Equipment 
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Baseballs 
Footballs 
Tennis  rackets 
Golf  outfit 
Still-picture  camera 
Motion-picture  camera 


Piano 

Violin 

Cornet 

Radio 

Television  radio 
Skates 


For  each  of  the  foregoing  items,  write  the  price  range,  the  manufacturer 
or  maker,  and  whose  advice  you  would  seek  in  making  a selection. 


50.  Consumer  Mathematics 

1.  Ann’s  mother  inherited  $500  and  desired  to  buy  a piano  of  a certain  make, 
but  found  that  the  price  of  a new  instrument  was  20  per  cent  above  that  amount. 
Ann’s  teacher  learned  of  a good  secondhand  instrument  of  the  make  desired 
that  was  for  sale  at  a discount  of  f off  the  list  price  of  $500.  What  price  was 
charged  for  the  used  piano? 

2.  The  national  income  from  certain  industries  and  services  between  two 
dates  was: 

Millions  of  Dollars 

Source  of  Income  First  Date  Second  Date 


Agriculture 

5,276 

5,635 

Mining 

1,028 

1,232 

Electric  light,  power,  and  gas 

1,152 

1,384 

Manufacturing 

12,402 

15,425 

Construction  under  contract 

964 

2,148 

Transportation 

4,133 

4,800 

Communication 

723 

863 

Trade 

7,608 

9,135 

Finance 

5,131 

5,983 

Government  service 

7,923 

9,884 

Services 

6,828 

8,347 

Miscellaneous 

2,695 

3,319 

Social  Security  contributions 

7 

1,196 

Government  projects 
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1,869 

What  is  the  per  cent  of  increase  in  each  item,  using  the  first  date  as  the  basis  of 
your  calculations? 


Automobiles  provide  rapid  and  needed  transportation  for  countless  persons  and  also  open  up  scenic  America  to  tourists. 


PART  XI.  AUTOMOBILE  AND 
OTHER  TRAVEL 


UNIT  XXII 

MASTERING  THE  AUTOMOBILE 
Section  1.  Choosing  a Good  Car 

The  Cost  of  Owning  an  Automobile.  More  than  30,000,000  automo- 
biles are  estimated  to  be  in  general  or  occasional  use  in  the  United 
States.  You  no  doubt  will  wish  to  own  an  automobile  sooner  or  later; 
and  whenever  you  choose  your  car,  you  should  consider  some  important 
points.  The  money  you  put  into  a car  represents  ar  constantly  diminish- 
ing investment  or  one  that  has  to  be  maintained.  There  are  many 
recurring  items  to  be  taken  care  of  after  the  first  cost  has  been  paid. 
The  main  factor  to  consider,  however,  is  the  price  of  a car  in  relation 
to  your  income  or  salary,  and  whether  you  can  afford  it. 

Extras.  Prices  quoted  for  new  cars  usually  do  not  include  such  extras 
as  spare  tires,  bumpers,  windshield  wipers,  rear-view  mirrors,  heaters, 
radio,  and  other  equipment.  You  must  therefore  include  the  price  of  the 
equipment  you  desire  when  making  your  calculations,  and  also  any 
other  extra  charges,  such  as  sales  and  excise  taxes. 

F.  O.  B.  Factory.  The  buyer  of  a new  car  pays  the  freight  because 
automobiles  are  sold  “f.o.b.  factory”  (free  on  board  at  factory).  The 
cost  of  freight  depends  on  the  distance  from  the  factory  to  the  place  of 
purchase;  thus,  automobiles  manufactured  in  Detroit,  which  is  a great 
automobile  center,  frequently  are  sold  ‘‘f.o.b.  Detroit.”  Shipping 
charges  range  from  10  to  35  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  automobile, 
consequently  bringing  the  cost  much  higher  than  advertised. 

Method  of  Financing  Cars.  Banks  as  well  as  finance  companies  have 
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entered  the  automobile  finance  business  and,  under  state  regulations, 
help  persons  to  buy  cars.  The  rate  paid  by  the  purchaser  for  the  money 
he  borrows  to  buy  a car  is  within  the  range  of  most  pocketbooks. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances,  one-third  the  price  of  the  new  car 
must  be  paid  in  cash  by  the  buyer,  or  an  old  car  valued  at  one-third 
the  price  of  the  new  car  can  be  used  as  down  payment.  An  old  car  rarely 
can  be  traded  in  at  its  original  cost;  usually  an  additional  sum  of  money 
must  be  paid  for  the  new  car. 

Cost  of  Installment  Payments.  If  you  buy  on  the  installment  plan, 
the  interest  and  other  charges,  such  as  insurance,  will  be  added  to  the 
selling  price  of  the  car.  If  one-third  the  price  is  paid  as  the  down  pay- 
ment, then  the  total  unpaid  amount  can  be  divided  by  12  or  18  if  the 
installments  are  spread  over  a year  or  18  months.  The  result  will  in- 
dicate the  amount  to  be  paid  each  month.  Deduct  this  from  your  yearly 
salary  and  decide  whether  you  can  afford  a car. 

When  a car  is  bought  on  credit,  clear  title  to  it  is  obtained  only  after 
all  payments  or  installments  have  been  paid.  You  may  take  title  to  the 
car  at  the  time  of  purchase  by  giving  a chattel  mortgage  to  the  firm 
selling  it.  You  then  make  payments  on  the  chattel  mortgage  until  the 
entire  debt  has  been  paid.  If  you  default  or  miss  on  your  payments, 
you  run  the  risk  of  losing  not  only  the  money  you  have  paid  in  but  the 
car  as  well. 

Other  Costs.  You  must  consider  not  only  the  original  cost  of  a car  but 
also  the  upkeep  in  the  form  of  recurring  expenses,  such  as  gasoline,  oil, 
greasing,  repairs,  washing  and  polishing,  garage  and  parking  charges, 
tire  and  tube  replacements,  car  license,  driver’s  license,  taxes,  deprecia- 
tion, and  insurance. 

Liability  insurance  must  be  carried  in  some  states  either  with  the 
state  or  with  a recognized  insurance  company.  This  is  done  to  protect 
the  owner  in  case  he  accidently  injures  or  kills  someone;  should  a judg- 
ment be  passed  against  him,  the  insurance  company  pays  the  injured 
party.  In  addition,  the  owner  may  carry  collision,  property  damage,  and 
fire  and  theft  insurance.  Depreciation  also  must  be  considered;  this  is 
the  loss  of  value  caused  by  the  age  of,  and  wear  and  tear  on,  a car. 
Although  you  may  sell  your  car  immediately  after  purchase,  you  will 
find  that  you  cannot  get  full  value  for  it  because  it  is  already  second- 
hand. Automobile  dealers  have  tables  showing  the  values  for  different 
models,  and  you  yourself  can  determine  the  trade-in  value  or  purchase 
price  of  a secondhand  car. 
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Price  or  Range  Class.  The  first  step  in  selecting  a car  is  to  determine 
the  price  range  that  fits  your  pocketbook.  Small  cars  depreciate  less 
a year  than  large  ones,  not  only  because  the  initial  cost  is  less,  but 
because  they  have  a higher  resale  value  in  proportion  to  the  cost. 
License  plates,  repairs,  and  insurance  are  much  cheaper  for  small  cars, 
while  the  mileage  for  every  gallon  of  gasoline  is  greater.  The  next  step 
after  deciding  the  price  range  is  the  choice  of  style.  The  type  of  car 
to  be  selected  will  be  determined  largely  by  the  use  you  expect  to 
make  of  it. 

Place  of  Purchase.  It  is  wise  to  do  some  shopping  before  deciding 
where  to  buy.  There  are  automobile  agencies,  used-car  dealers,  or  pri- 
vate owners.  You  should,  however,  consider  the  seller’s  reputation,  his 
financial  stability,  and  the  service  he  will  render  you  before  making  a 
decision.  It  is  better  to  deal  with  a man  or  a firm  known  to  be  reputable 
than  with  doubtful  ones  where  you  may  think  you  are  getting  a bargain 
price.  An  important  factor  in  deciding  on  a certain  make  of  car  is  the 
facility  of  obtaining  parts  when  repairs  are  necessary.  Replacement 
parts  for  so-called  “orphan”  cars  are  difficult  or  impossible  to  get. 

Construction  and  Style  Features.  The  following  items  differ  in  style, 
and  your  personal  taste  will  determine  your  choice:  body,  frame,  wheels, 
fenders,  roof,  upholstery,  color,  and  other  details  that  help  to  make  a 
car  good-looking  and  efficient.  After  you  have  considered  price  and 
style  factors,  give  your  undivided  attention  to  the  mechanical  features 
of  a car.  Have  a mechanic  you  can  trust  give  you  advice  as  to  motor, 
brakes,  and  bearings. 

Other  Considerations.  Desirable  characteristics  for  an  automobile 
are:  (1)  dependability,  (2)  operating  economy,  (3)  safety,  (4)  comfort, 
(5)  appearance,  (6)  ease  of  control,  (7)  low  list  price,  (8)  smoothness, 
(9)  pick  up,  and  (10)  speed.  The  features  that  help  to  determine  these 
characteristics  are:  number  of  cylinders,  horsepower,  safety  glass,  wheel- 
base length,  overall  length,  weight,  brake  factor,  and  miles  per  gallon. 

The  more  popular  cars  usually  weigh  from  2,500  to  3,700  pounds. 
The  weight  when  loaded  is  used  in  arriving  at  an  important  figure, 
the  brake  factor — the  ratio  of  the  brake  area  to  the  weight  of  the  car 
when  loaded.  The  heavier  the  car  and  load,  the  more  work  the  brakes 
must  do.  The  brake  factor  shows  the  probable  life  of  the  brake  lining 
and  brake  safety  for  hard  service.  It  has  little  connection  with  the 
quick  stopping  of  the  car,  as  both  light  and  heavy  cars  will  stop  within 
about  the  same  distance  if  all  four  wheels  are  sliding  or  “locked.” 
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Buying  a Used  Car.  If  you  are  considering  the  purchase  of  a used  car, 
ascertain  whether  it  has  been  in  an  accident.  A new  fender  or  bumper 
will  more  or  less  prove  that  the  old  ones  were  demolished  beyond  repair; 
furthermore,  the  frame,  axle,  and  other  parts  may  be  out  of  alignment 
and  bent  so  that  the  machine  will  be  dangerous  to  operate.  Look  under 
the  car  for  evidence  of  welding,  which  will  indicate  that  the  frame  was 
broken  and  repaired.  Examine  the  condition  of  the  upholstery  to  see 
whether  the  car  has  had  reasonably  good  care. 

Common-Sense  Principles.  When  buying  a car,  you  can  seek  informa- 
tion from  drivers,  mechanics,  and  salesmen;  and  obtain  literature  from 
manufacturers  and  research  organizations.  Ask  your  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances about  their  experiences  with  various  types  of  cars.  If 
possible,  take  along  a good  automobile  mechanic  when  buying  a used 
car. 


estimated 

diminishing 

recurring 

circumstances 


Words  to  Study  and  Use 

chattel  dependability 

defiant  ascertain 

depreciation  demolished 

reputable  mechanic 


Study  Guides  and  Review  Questions 

1.  How  does  an  automobile  represent  a constantly  diminishing  invest- 
ment? 

2.  What  is  the  main  factor  to  be  considered  when  choosing  a car? 

3.  What  are  some  of  the  extras  not  included  in  the  quoted  prices  of  cars? 

4.  What  does  “f.  o.  b.  factory”  mean? 

5.  How  are  automobiles  financed? 

6.  When  does  title  pass  to  the  buyer  of  an  automobile  if  the  car  is  bought 
on  the  installment  plan? 

7.  What  is  depreciation? 

8.  What  is  meant  by  “brake  factor,”  and  what  is  its  significance? 

9.  What  is  the  best  plan  for  buying  a used  car? 

10.  What  are  the  sources  of  information  for  car  buyers? 


Social-Business  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  Compare  the  latest  features  of  any  brand-new  car  of  an  inexpensive 
make  with  a five-year-old  model  of  a high-priced  car,  and  state  which,  in 
general,  would  probably  be  the  better  buy  and  why. 

2.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a good  idea  if  the  automobile  industry 
turned  half  of  its  productive  energy  to  the  manufacuring  of  airplanes  for 
civilian  use? 
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3.  What  style  features  would  you  look  for  in  a new  automobile?  In  a 
used  one? 

4.  How  may  a man’s  occupation  affect  his  choice  of  an  automobile? 

5.  Discuss  the  points  that  a family  of  four  should  consider  when  buying 
a car. 


CONSUMER  PROBLEMS  AND  PROJECTS 


(If  you  are  using  the  Workbook  designed  to  accompany  this 
text,  fill  in  the  prepared  blank  forms  for  these  problems .) 


51.  Choosing  a Good  Car 


On  the  basis  of  a 100-point  scale,  rate  three  automobiles  you  know  about. 
If  possible,  examine  the  automobiles  closely.  The  following  items  are  to  be 
considered: 


Dependability 
Operating  economy 
(miles  per  gallon) 

Oil  consumption 
Comfort 
Appearance 
Springs 

Wheel  alignment 
Ease  of  control 

Note:  You  may  rate  car  No.  1,  80  as  to  dependability;  car  No.  2,  50;  and  car  No.  3, 
70.  Proceed  to  rate  each  item  for  each  car,  then  total  the  columns  in  order  to  de- 
termine which  car  has  the  highest  rating. 


Brakes 

Windshield  wiper 
Tires  and  tubes 
Weight 
Guarantee 
Alignment  of  Frame 
Rear  axle 
Pickup 


51.  Consumer  Mathematics 

1.  Retreaded  tires  once  cost  $6.15  each  and  were  to  be  increased  15  per  cent 
in  price  the  first  of  next  month.  How  much  can  be  saved  by  equipping  a car 
with  four  tires  and  a spare  tire  before  the  first  of  the  month? 

2.  A storage  battery  costs  $9.75  and  is  replaced  at  the  end  of  40,000  miles  of 
travel.  What  is  its  cost  a mile? 

3.  There  were  920  deaths  from  automobile  accidents  in  a certain  area  in  one 
year.  These  fatalities  were  divided  as  follows  by  causes:  reckless  driving,  45  per 
cent;  exceeding  speed  limit,  35  per  cent;  drunken  driving,  5 per  cent;  miscel- 

i laneous  causes.  15  per  cent.  How  many  deaths  were  due  to  each  cause? 

4.  In  one  city,  2,450  pedestrians  were  injured  during  one  year.  The  causes  of 
these  accidents  were:  attempting  to  cross  street  after  coming  out  from  behind 
parked  car,  16  per  cent;  crossing  in  middle  of  block,  34  per  cent;  playing  in 
street,  14  per  cent;  crossing  street  against  stop  lights,  24  per  cent;  reckless  driv- 
ing, 12  per  cent.  How  many  accidents  were  due  to  each  cause? 
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5.  Joe  knew  that  he  had  5 gallons  of  gasoline  in  the  tank  of  his  automobile 
and  that  the  tank  was  25  per  cent  full.  How  much  gasoline  does  the  tank  hold? 

6.  The  depreciation  on  an  automobile  was  computed  annually  on  its  de- 
creasing value  (a  new,  lower  value  for  each  year).  The  machine  cost  SI, 000  and 
depreciated: 

Per  Cent 


40 1st  year 

20 2d  year 

15 3d  year 

10 4th  year 


What  was  the  estimated  value  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year? 

Section  2.  Operating  the  Car  and  Keeping  Records 

Choosing  Gasoline.  Gasoline  is  one  item  that  the  motorist  has  to 
purchase  often.  The  most  efficient  processes  are  used  to  obtain  the 
greatest  possible  quantity  of  gasoline  from  the  limited  supply  of  crude 

oil.  Thus  gasoline  is  not  always  of  the 
same  grade  or  “test,”  a condition  that 
considerably  affects  the  performance 
of  the  motor  of  an  automobile.  Some 
gasolines  make  an  engine  “knock”  and 
are  treated  with  an  antiknock  com- 
pound to  make  the  motor  work  less 
noisily  and  more  evenly.  A high  price 
for  gasoline  is  not  always  a guarantee 
of  superior  quality  nor  a low  price,  of 
inferior  quality. 

Leaded  gasoline  (ethylized)  may  be 
necessary  in  some  motors  and  not 
needed  in  others.  Gasolines  are  judged 
on  the  following  qualities:  perform- 
ance in  starting  and  acceleration,  com- 
bustion pressure,  gum  formation,  cor- 
rosion, crankcase  oil  dilution,  and 
Upkeep  or  cost  of  operation  must  be  antiknock.  Motorists  simply  have  to 

considered  before  purchasing  an  auto-  experiment  with  various  brands  of 
mobde.  Automatic  pumps  deliver  me-  1 

tered  quantities  of  gasoline,  compute  gasoline  until  they  find  the  one  that 

the  retail  price  plus  tax,  and  serve  js  m0St  satisfactory  for  their  Cars. 
American  motorists  quickly  and  con-  . . 

veniently.  A mixture  of  alcohol  and  gasoline 
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is  sometimes  sold  at  a slightly  higher  price  than  that  of  pure  gasoline, 
but  its  superior  performance  remains  to  be  demonstrated.  Naphthalene 
pills  and  liquids  are  also  sold  to  alter  gasoline  so  as  to  make  its  per- 
formance smoother  and  better.  When  used  in  sufficient  quantities,  they 
may  increase  antiknock  qualities  of  gasoline,  but  they  represent  no  real 
saving. 

The  carburetor  on  the  engine  of  an  automobile  is  a very  important 
factor  because  it  mixes  air  and  gasoline  in  the  right  proportions  before 
this  mixture  is  drawn  into  the  combustion  chambers  of  the  engine.  In 
order  to  get  better  engine  performance,  carburetors  can  be  adjusted  to 
meet  atmospheric  conditions  due  to  altitude  and  humidity  and  regu- 
lated to  the  type  of  gasoline  used. 

About  all  you  can  do  in  buying  gasoline  is  to  find  the  octane  rating 
that  best  suits  your  engine  and  then  keep  on  using  it.  Carburetor  at- 
tachments and  gadgets  also  may  help  engine  performance,  but  the  car 
owner  will  have  to  decide  on  their  need  and  efficiency. 

Grease.  The  garage  or  service-station  attendant  is  usually  allowed  to 
select  the  lubricating  oil  and  grease  to  be  used  on  a car  according  to  a 
chart  or  table  issued  by  the  oil  company.  A most  important  point  for 
the  car  owner  to  follow  is  to  have  the  car  greased  in  accordance  with  the 
instructions  issued  by  its  manufacturer.  If  the  owner  greases  his  own  car, 
he  must  be  sure  that  he  does  not  miss  any  of  the  places  for  oil  and 
grease.  If  he  has  the  greasing  done,  he  can  inspect  the  grease  fittings  and 
cups  to  see  if  they  have  been  filfed. 

Oil.  A difference  of  opinion  exists  regarding  the  necessity  of  draining 
the  crankcase  and  refilling  it  with  fresh  oil  every  1,000  miles  of  driving. 
Recent  tests  indicate  that  this  process  is  not  always  necessary,  but  that 
it  is  essential  that  the  oil  be  kept  at  the  correct  level  by  adding  new  oil  as 
often  as  required.  It  is  also  essential  that  the  oil  be  changed  at  the  end  of 
the  500-mile  breaking-in  period.  It  is  probably  wise  to  follow  the  manu- 
facturer’s and  oil  company’s  suggestions  regarding  the  change  of  oil. 
Oil  filters  and  air-cleaning  devices,  if  working  well,  make  frequent  oil 
change  unnecessary;  but  the  filters  must  be  changed  when  they  become 
clogged  with  dirt  and  impurities.  The  list  of  specifications  set  up  by  the 
United  States  Government  for  its  oil  purchases  is  one  basis  for  judging 
automobile  oils.  The  characteristics  tested  there  are:  viscosity  at  two 
temperatures,  acidity,  carbon  residue,  and  pour  point.  Every  automo- 
bile manufacturer  specifies  the  kind  and  grade  of  oil  needed  by  his  make 
of  car  under  different  weather  and  motor  conditions. 
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Tires  and  Tubes.  Tires  may  be  damaged  as  much  by  weather  and 
direct  sunlight  as  by  wear.  Unless  you  need  tires  for  heavy  duty,  tires 
of  a minimum  number  of  plies  are  more  economical  than  the  heavy- 
duty  ones.  Little  opportunity  is  offered  for  the  motorist  to  obtain 
definite  information  about  the  relative  merits  of  the  various  tires  (new, 
rebuilt,  or  recapped)  and  tubes  on  the  market,  as  the  qualities  that  cause 
a tire  to  wear  well  are  not  open  to  casual  inspection.  The  customer 
usually  has  to  rely  upon  the  statements  and  guarantees  of  the  manu- 
facturers. 

Storage  Batteries.  The  life  of  a battery  is  determined  by  the  thickness 
of,  or  the  amount  of  oxide  on,  the  battery  plates.  For  much  night 
driving  and  frequent  starting,  a large  or  heavy-duty  battery  (thirteen- 
plate  or  more)  is  needed.  A car  with  a radio,  heater,  and  electric  fan, 
in  addition  to  the  electric  starter,  requires  a heavier  battery  than  one 
without  this  extra  electrical  equipment. 

Distilled  water  should  be  put  into  the  battery  whenever  needed.  An 
inspection  of  the  battery  to  see  if  it  needs  water  should  be  made  by  the 
owner  or  by  a battery  station  or  garage  attendant  whenever  believed 
necessary.  The  corrosive  substance  that  accumulates  at  the  terminals  of 
a storage  battery  will  destroy  clothing  and  cause  skin  burns.  It  should 
be  removed  with  a small  stick  of  wood. 

It  is  virtually  impossible  to  determine  whether  a rebuilt  battery  will 
give  satisfactory  service.  In  this  case,  as  with  buying  a used  car,  an  honest 
dealer  is  your  best  guarantee  of  satisfactory  performance. 

Repair  Service.  If  you  know  a good  automobile  mechanic,  allow  him 
to  inspect  and  repair  your  car;  when  in  doubt,  it  is  best  to  have  the 
adjustments  and  repairs  made  at  a branch  agency  of  the  manufacturer. 
When  garages  are  changed  frequently,  unnecessary  repairs  and  new  parts 
often  are  installed  at  considerable  expense.  If  you  learn  enough  about 
an  automobile,  you  may  be  able  to  make  your  own  minor  repairs  or 
talk  intelligently  about  them  to  the  mechanic. 

Gadgets.  Many  gadgets  and  attachments  are  for  sale,  such  as  spark 
intensifiers,  voltage  regulators,  humidifiers  (for  saving  gasoline),  oil 
filters,  windshield  defrosters,  tire  gauges,  clocks,  musical  horns,  and 
spotlights.  Do  not  purchase  them  unless  you  are  sure  they  are  needed. 
The  same  is  true  regarding  polishes,  enamels,  cleaners,  and  dustcloths. 
A few  of  them  add  to  the  enjoyment  of  your  car,  but  others  may  prove  to 
be  worthless.  If  they  are  electically  operated,  they  may  run  down  your 
battery. 
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Records  for  Your  Car.  In  order  to  know  just  how  much  your  car  costs, 
you  should  keep  records  of:  (1)  initial  cost,  (2)  expenses  of  upkeep,  and 
(3)  yearly  summary  of  expenses.  If  you  buy  a car  on  the  installment  plan, 
keep  a record  of  each  payment  made,  the  date  the  next  one  is  due,  the 
total  of  all  payments,  and  the  balance  still  due. 

A record  of  expenses  is  needed  in  order  to  know  how  much  is  being 
spent  for  car  upkeep  and  operation.  A pocket-sized  account  book  is  con- 
venient, especially  if  it  is  arranged  in  columns  or  pages  for  various 
types  of  expenses,  such  as:  (1)  gasoline,  (2)  oil  and  grease,  (3)  tires  and 
tubes,  (4)  repairs,  (5)  batteries,  (6)  washing  and  polishing,  (7)  parking, 
(8)  garage  rent,  (9)  taxes  and  license  fees,  and  (10)  insurance.  These 
amounts  should  be  totaled  each  month  and  the  figures  used  as  the  basis 
for  a statement  of  the  mileage  cost  of  operation  during  the  various  sea- 
sons. The  record  should  include  the  license  number  for  the  current  year 
and  the  dates  on  which  the  car  was  greased,  oil  changed,  and  battery 
checked. 

Depreciation  may  be  calculated  on  a yearly  or  monthly  basis  and 
added  to  the  expense  of  operating  an  automobile. 

A yearly  summary  of  expenses  will  show  exactly  what  it  costs  to  own 
and  operate  a car.  If  the  total  cost  is  divided  by  the  number  of  miles 
run,  the  cost  per  mile  will  be  known.  Such  a record,  when  it  begins  to 
show  a rising  cost  per  mile,  will  indicate  the  correct  time  for  trading  in 
the  old  car  for  a new  one. 

Common-Sense  Principles.  If  you  know  something  about  a car,  you 
will  see  the  necessity  of  giving  it  good  and  consistent  care.  If  you  know 
your  car,  you  may  be  able  to  make  minor  repairs  and  adjustments  your- 
self or  be  able  to  talk  intelligently  about  the  repairs  needed.  Keep  a 
record  of  installment  payments  and  expenses  on  your  car,  so  you  will  be 
able  to  tell  whether  or  not  you  can  afford  it. 


Words  to  Study  and  Use 


performance 

carburetor 

combustion 

atmospheric 


humidity 

ethylized 

corrosion 


filters 

viscosity 

residue 

intensifier 


experiment 


Study  Guides  and  Review  Questions 


1.  What  is  the  source  of  gasoline? 

2.  What  is  added  to  gasoline  as  an  antiknock  compound? 

3.  Explain  the  use  of  a carburetor  on  a gasoline  engine. 
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4.  How  should  you  judge  gasoline? 

5.  Is  the  price  of  gasoline  an  indication  of  performance? 

6.  What  characteristics  of  lubricating  oil  are  tested  before  purchase? 

7.  Upon  what  must  the  purchaser  usually  rely  when  buying  tires? 

8.  When  should  a heavy-duty  storage  battery  be  used? 

9.  What  records  should  be  kept  by  the  automobile  owner? 

10.  How  does  an  automobile  owner  know  when  to  trade  in  his  car? 

Social-Business  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  a good  plan  to  watch  the  measuring  device  when 
gasoline  is  being  put  into  your  car?  Why? 

2.  How  would  you  go  about  finding  a reliable  place  to  have  your  auto- 
mobile repaired? 

3.  In  what  ways  do  you  think  the  family  automobile  is  an  “extra  room 
for  the  home”? 

4.  What  are  some  of  the  difficulties  encountered  in  taking  long  auto- 
mobile trips  today? 

5.  Why  do  you  think  a taxicab  owner  would  want  to  keep  a record  of 
the  operating  expense  of  his  car? 

CONSUMER  PROBLEMS  AND  PROJECTS 

(If  you  are  using  the  Workbook  designed  to  accompany  this 
text , fill  in  the  prepared  blank  forms  for  these  problems.) 

52.  Operating  the  Car  and  Keeping  Records 

A physician  purchased  a new  automobile  for  $1,200  and  drove  it  for  a 
year.  He  discovered  that  under  present  conditions  he  had  to  keep  an  ac- 
curate record  of  the  operating  cost.  In  working  out  this  problem,  calculate 
the  interest  loss  at  6 per  cent  a year  on  the  original  investment.  The  deprecia- 
tion for  the  year  was  35  per  cent  of  the  original  cost.  The  repairs,  including 
retreaded  tires,  amounted  to  $22.50;  insurance,  $65;  personal-property  tax, 
$18.40;  license,  of  registration,  plates,  $21;  gasoline  used,  635  gallons  at  25 
cents  a gallon;  oil,  78  quarts  at  35  cents  a quart;  antifreeze,  $10.25;  and  bat- 
tery replacement,  $18.  Garage  rent  was  $5  a month.  What  was  the  total  cost 
for  the  year? 

52.  Consumer  Mathematics 

1.  Mr.  A’s  car  was  driven  10,000  miles  in  one  year.  His  expenses  during  that 
time  were:  depreciation,  $200;  insurance,  $50;  license  and  tax,  $20;  garage, 
$75;  gasoline,  $150;  oil  and  other  expenses,  $40.  What  was  the  total  cost  a mile? 

2.  Mr.  A (see  Problem  1)  could  have  traveled  j of  the  10,000  miles  on  a bus 
at  2.5  cents  a mile  and  the  remainder  on  railroads  at  3 cents  a mile. 
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a.  How  does  the  total  cost  of  bus  and  railroad  travel  compare  with  automobile 
travel  for  Mr.  A? 

b.  If  he  took  two  employees  with  him  on  each  trip,  which  mode  of  transporta- 
tion would  be  more  economical? 

3.  The  yearly  expenses  of  Mr.  B’s  car  are:  depreciation,  $50;  license  and  tax, 
$15;  running  expenses,  2 cents  a mile.  What  is  his  total  cost  a mile  if  he  drives 
5,000  miles  a year? 

4.  Jim  has  an  old  car,  for  which  a low-grade  gasoline  is  suitable.  He  drove 
3,150  miles  last  year.  How  much  did  he  save  by  buying  low-grade  gasoline  at 
15^  cents  a gallon  rather  than  the  best  grade  at  24^  cents  a gallon?  He  “gets” 
1 4 miles  from  each  gallon  of  low-grade  gasoline  and  1 7 miles  from  the  high- 
grade  gasoline. 


UNIT  XXIII 


SAFE  DRIVING  AND  TRAVEL 
Section  1.  Learn  to  Drive  Well 

Your  Responsibility  as  a Driver.  An  automobile  driver  has  many 
responsibilities,  nearly  all  of  which  are  covered  by  state  or  local  laws. 
It  is  his  duty  to  know  his  obligations  or  responsibilities  as  an  automobile 
owner  because  his  ignorance  or  carelessness  may  cause  suffering,  death, 
or  financial  disaster  to  himself  or  someone  else.  As  driver  or  owner,  he 
must  fulfill  certain  legal  responsibilities  before  being  permitted  to  drive 
a car,  such  as  obtaining  a license  for  himself,  a registration  certificate 
for  his  car,  and  payment  of  taxes. 

Driver’s  License.  In  most  states,  every  driver  must  have  a license 
granted  by  the  state.  The  age  limits  for  drivers  and  the  conditions  under 
which  licenses  are  granted  are  set  forth  in  individual  state  statutes. 
Some  states  give  each  applicant  for  a license  a summary  of  rules  for 
drivers.  After  studying  these  rules,  the  applicant  is  given  a test  covering 
them;  his  eyesight  also  is  tested.  When  the  driver  has  passed  these  tests, 
he  is  required  to  demonstrate  his  practical  ability  usually  at  the  wheel 
of  his  own  car  with  a state  or  local  officer  beside  him.  The  test  drive 
generally  includes  left-  and  right-hand  turns,  stops  for  signals,  parking, 
and  backing.  After  passing  this  test  satisfactorily,  the  applicant  is  given 
a license  valid  for  one  or  two  years,  or  longer.  There  is  usually  a space 
on  the  license  for  a record  of  any  violations  of  state  motor-vehicle  laws. 
Driving  without  a license  is  a punishable  offense;  an  automobile  driver, 
therefore,  should  keep  his  license  with  him  at  all  times. 

Car  License  or  Registration.  Each  automobile,  truck,  and  bus  must 
be  registered  with  the  State  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles.  A license 
plate  (or  plates)  to  be  attached  to  the  car  and  a registration  certificate 
are  given  to  each  car  owner.  The  registration  certificate  showing  the 
name  and  address  of  the  owner  of  the  car  must  accompany  the  car 
wherever  it  goes.  The  certificate  is  usually  carried  in  the  driver’s  com- 
partment, where  it  can  be  located  and  read.  For  identification  pur- 
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poses,  the  registration 
number  is  shown 
prominently  on  an 
enameled  plate  at- 
tached to  the  front  and 
rear  of  the  car.  Plates 
or  the  date  portion  of 
them  must  be  renewed 
each  year. 

Taxes.  The  car 
owner  pays  a fee  each 
year  when  he  applies 
for  registration  plates;  an  additional  fee  is  charged  in  many  states  for 
the  driver’s  licenses.  In  some  states,  a personal  property  or  excise  tax  is 
levied  on  automobiles.  The  tax  is  a certain  percentage  of  the  assessed 
value  of  the  car;  in  one  state,  this  tax  amounts  to  approximately  4 per 
cent.  Assessed  values  are  determined  from  tables  that  show  the  yearly 
depreciation  of  every  make  and  model  of  automobile.  A sales  tax  also 
may  be  levied  by  the  states  whenever  an  automobile  is  sold. 

Obeying  Traffic  Laws.  Every  driver  is  under  obligation  to  obey  traffic 
laws.  You  should  acquaint  yourself,  therefore,  with  the  traffic  rules  of 
your  community  or  state,  and  of  other  states  through  which  you  are 
driving.  You  must  be  familiar  with  the  required  signals  for  stopping 
and  left-  and  right-hand  turns.  You  should  also  know  the  speed  laws  in 
various  sections  of  the  community  or  take  the  time  to  read  the  road 
signs  telling  the  legal  rate  of  speed. 

Obligation  to  Report  Accidents.  If  you  become  involved  in  an  acci- 
dent, you  are  under  obligation  to  report  it  to  the  local  police,  especially 
if  there  has  been  injury  to  property  or  persons;  and  usually  you  are 
required  to  show  your  registration  certificate  and  driver’s  license.  You 
should  know  how  to  make  an  emergency  telephone  call  for  an  ambu- 
lance and  how  to  give  simple  first  aid.  An  automobile  accident  of  any 
kind  should  also  be  reported  to  the  State  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles. 
A report  of  the  accident  must  be  made  immediately  to  the  insurance 
company  so  that  it  may  take  the  proper  steps  in  making  adjustments 
or  in  defending  the  policyholder  in  case  of  a lawsuit.  Diagrams  for 
showing  direction,  position,  and  other  details  of  cars  at  the  time  of 
accident  are  provided  by  insurance  companies,  and  usually  are  supplied 
with  the  liability  policies  at  the  time  of  issue. 


DISTANCE  REQUIRED  FOR  STOPPING 


52  FT 


★ Distance  traveled  in  reaction  time 
(|  second)  by  a fairly  alert  driver 
| q q p j under  ordinary  circumstances. 


164  FT. 


131  FT. 


243  FT. 


ft  ft 


VEHICLES 
SLOWING  GOOD  PASSA8LE 

DISTANCE  BRAKES  BRAKES 


A necessary  combination — good  judgment 
and  good  brakes. 
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Your  Personal  Responsibilities  as  a Driver  or  Owner.  As  an  automo- 
bile driver,  you  are  responsible  for  your  own  physical  and  mental  con- 
dition; you  are  financially  responsible  if  you  do  not  carry  insurance. 
It  is  each  owner’s  obligation  to  see  that  his  car  is  in  good  mechanical 
condition,  so  that  it  is  not  a menace  to  himself  or  to  others.  Brakes, 
lights,  horn,  and  tires  should  be  checked  frequently.  A driver  has  no 
right  to  take  out  a car  unless  the  brakes  are  in  good  order.  Lights  should 
not  be  so  bright  as  to  blind  the  oncoming  driver  temporarily,  nor  so  dim 
as  to  give  inadequate  illumination. 

Physical  and  Mental  Requirements.  Never  attempt  to  operate  a car 
unless  you  are  in  good  physical  and  mental  condition;  many  accidents 
are  caused  by  nervous,  intoxicated,  or  sleepy  drivers.  It  is  criminal 
negligence  to  drive  an  automobile  when  not  in  proper  physical  condi- 
tion; you  must  have  good  eyesight,  good  hearing,  and  a clear  mind  to 
pilot  a car  safely. 

Insurance.  Liability  insurance  is  compulsory  in  some  states.  Whether 
it  is,  or  is  not  required  by  law,  everyone  should  carry  public-liability 
and  property-damage  automobile  insurance  to  protect  others  from  his 
acts.  Although  the  owner  of  a car  buys  such  insurance  to  avoid  paying 
large  judgments  through  damage  suits,  this  insurance  also  protects  the 
public,  inasmuch  as  damages  may  be  collected  from  the  insurance 
company  of  the  guilty  driver  by  the  injured  or  beneficiary  of  a person 
killed.  Compulsory  liability  insurance  is  a good  thing,  especially  when 
the  driver  has  little  or  no  money,  as  at  least  he  cannot  avoid  the  pay- 
ment of  damages. 

The  only  argument  against  compulsory  liability  insurance  is  that 
a few  drivers  might  become  careless  knowing  the  insurance  company 
will  pay  the  damages  for  their  recklessness.  Uninsured  drivers  with  little 
money  or  property  also  may  be  careless  as  they  know  that  no  damages  can 
be  collected  from  them.  Liability  insurance  does  not  protect  the  insured 
against  his  criminal  acts  because  he  is  always  held  responsible  for  his 
violations  of  the  law.  Liability  insurance  simply  operates  in  case  a law- 
suit for  money  damages  is  brought  against  the  insured.  Sometimes  the 
insurance  company  will  make  a settlement  out  of  court. 

Courtesy.  The  driver  has  an  obligation  to  pedestrians  and  other 
drivers.  He  may  have  the  right  of  way,  but  he  has  no  right  to  cause 
collision  or  to  run  down  some  jaywalker.  He  also  should  show  consid- 
eration in  parking  so  that  other  cars  will  not  be  wedged  into  a narrow 
space,  making  it  difficult  or  impossible  for  them  to  get  out.  Newspapers 
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sometimes  conduct  courtesy  campaigns,  and  reward  drivers  who  are 
seen  performing  courteous  acts  while  driving.  A nation  of  courteous 
drivers  would  make  driving  more  pleasurable  and  would  reduce  con- 
siderably the  number  of  accidents  due  to  crowding  and  trying  to  get 
ahead  of  the  other  driver. 

Common-Sense  Principles.  As  an  automobile  driver,  you  will  have 
both  legal  and  personal  responsibilities.  You  should  know  state  and 
local  laws.  Above  all,  be  careful. 


Words  to  Study  and  Use 


responsibility 

legal 

registration 

demonstrate 


prominently 

assessed 

obligation 

liability 


mechanical 

beneficiaries 

negligence 

compulsory 


Study  Guides  and  Review  Questions 


1.  Why  should  the  responsibilities  of  a driver  be  considered  seriously? 

2.  What  is  included  in  the  legal  responsibilities  of  the  automobile  driver 
and  owner? 

3.  Enumerate  some  of  the  conditions  under  which  driver’s  licenses  are 
granted. 

4.  What  is  the  purpose  of  automobile  registration  certificates  and  license 
plates? 

5.  For  what  purpose  do  some  states  tax  automobiles? 

6.  What  are  some  common  traffic  laws  that  every  driver  should  know? 

7.  Under  what  circumstances  should  an  automobile  not  be  driven? 

8.  What  two  types  of  insurance  should  a driver  carry? 

9.  How  does  liability  insurance  protect  the  automobile  owner  and  the 
injured  person? 

10.  Give  some  examples  of  courtesy  on  the  part  of  the  automobile  driver. 

Social-Business  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  Under  what  circumstances  should  a person  under  sixteen  be  allowed 
to  drive  an  automobile? 

2.  Would  you  set  an  age  limit  of  sixty  years  for  automobile  drivers?  Give 
reasons  for  your  answer. 

3.  Why  has  the  automobile  sometimes  been  called  a murderous  weapon? 

4.  If  bicycles  took  the  place  of  automobiles,  how  would  the  traffic  laws 
have  to  be  revised? 

5.  Draw  up  a short  set  of  courtesy  rules  that  might  be  observed  by  an 
automobile  driver. 
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CONSUMER  PROBLEMS  AND  PROJECTS 

(If  you  are  using  the  Workbook  designed  to  accompany  this 
text , fill  in  the  prepared  blank  forms  for  these  problems .) 

53.  Safe  Driving 

a.  What  has  your  school  or  community  been  doing  during  the  last  year 
toward  a program  of  safety?  Give  examples  of  what  has  been  done  in  the 
way  of  (1)  constructing  and  setting  up  slogans,  (2)  providing  safety  talks,  (3) 
learning-to-drive  courses,  and  (4)  additional  items. 

b.  What  are  your  own  state  laws  concerning  cost  and  requirements  for 
the  following: 

Driver’s  license  Excise  or  personal-property  tax 

Automobile  registration  Compulsory  liability  insurance 

53.  Consumer  Mathematics  » 

1 . Find  the  total  cost  a mile  for  each  year  for  two  automobiles,  the  expenses  of 
which  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  table,  the  upper  line  representing  the 
first  car  costing  $650,  and  the  lower  line,  the  second  car  costing  $560. 


Year 

Mileage 

Gasoline 

Oil  and 
Grease 

Tubes  and 
Tires 

Repairs 

Batteries 

Garage 

1 

5,623 

$ 70.86 

$ 8.60 

$ .00 

$ .50 

o 

o 

$36 

8,623 

100.56 

8.75 

.75 

1.50 

.50 

36 

2 

4,786 

55.23 

15.60 

7.50 

3.50 

.50 

36 

10,862 

150.27 

9.72 

9.25 

8.72 

.50 

36 

3 

5,129 

60.24 

8.20 

18.50 

10.50 

.50 

36 

9,327 

108.96 

10.87 

18.50 

16.50 

.50 

36 

4 

3,220 

35.86 

9.36 

7.50 

6.70 

8.76 

36 

8,420 

96.83 

15.42 

9.25 

4.50 

.50 

36 

5 

3,630 

85.23 

15.23 

42.50 

38.23 

.00 

36 

5,640 

76.20 

17.86 

3.50 

10.25 

.00 

36 

Depreciation  on  each  car  is  figured  as  25  per  cent  for  the  first  year;  20  per 
cent  for  the  second;  and  15  per  cent  for  each  succeeding  year;  depreciation  for 
all  years  is  figured  on  original  cost  of  cars. 

2.  The  Flying  Six  Model  cost  $950  at  the  time  of  purchase.  The  speedometer 
read  00000;  at  the  end  of  two  weeks  the  speedometer  read  1,500.  What  was  the 
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actual  cost  of  owning  and  operating  this  car  if  the  trade-in  value  is  figured  on 
the  basis  of  depreciation  of  1 5 per  cent  for  the  two  weeks?  The  cost  of  operating 
included  gasoline  at  6 gallons  for  $1,  and  the  car  traveled  100  miles  on  5 gallons 
of  gasoline. 

Section  2.  Preparing  to  Travel 

Automobile  Travel.  Transportation  has  changed  since  the  stagecoach 
and  the  packet  steamer.  Modern  wonders  have  come  in  their  place, 
such  as  automobiles,  motorbusses,  railroads,  steamships,  and  airplanes. 
When  conditions  permit,  travel  by  automobile  is  pleasant  and  rapid. 
Vacations  by  automobile  have,  in  fact,  become  very  popular  because 
all  members  of  the  family  are  able  to  take  part  and  enjoy  a trip. 

Planning  a Trip.  Maps  are  the  first  requisites  in  planning  a trip. 
These  can  usually  be  obtained  at  a service  station  or  the  offices  of 
automobile  clubs.  Items  in  the  budget  should  include:  hotel  rooms, 
tourist  camps,  food,  recreation,  extras,  and  automobile  expense.  By 
knowing  the  cost  of  operating  your  car  per  mile,  you  can  easily  estimate 
automobile  expense.  The  wise  motorist  carries  some  extra  money  as  a 
reserve  fund  to  meet  such  emergencies  as  motor  trouble,  blowouts,  and 
towing  expense.  If  he  belongs  to  an  automobile  club,  it  will  supply  him 
with  a list  of  approved  garages  and  minimum  repair  charges. 

Tourist  Homes  and  Cabin  Camps.  Whether  the  individual  or  family 
travels  by  automobile  or  motorbus,  the  problem  of  safe  and  comfort- 
able places  to  stay  overnight  or  longer  is  one  that  should  be  considered. 
Owners  of  homes  in  small  towns  or  in  the  country  often  offer  overnight 
lodging  to  tourists.  These  homes  are  cheaper  than  hotels,  but  often  do 
not  have  rooms  with  private  baths  or  similar  conveniences.  Such  tourist 
homes  frequently  are  inspected  and  approved  by  some  associations  or 
organizations  and  then  listed  in  their  directories. 

Automobile  tourists  have  popularized  cabin  or  tourist  camps  con- 
sisting of  cottages  or  cabins.  Generally  these  are  located  on  main  high- 
ways and  offer  free  parking  space  for  automobiles;  they  often  maintain 
lunch  counters  and  grocery  stores.  The  lodging  cost  is  usually  moderate. 
Before  deciding  to  stay  at  a hotel,  tourist  home,  or  cabin  camp,  the 
traveler  should  look  over  the  rooms  and  sanitary  facilities;  as  an  extra 
precaution,  he  should  examine  the  beds.  He  should  always  find  out  the 
rate  for  the  accommodations  in  advance. 

Vacation  Resorts.  Transportation  facilities  and  accommodations 
should  be  considered  carefully  along  with  other  expenses  when  plan- 
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ning  a vacation.  Sometimes  bus  lines  and  railroad  companies  offer  ex- 
cursions at  special  rates  to  parks,  beaches,  and  mountain  resorts.  In 
planning  a trip,  the  total  cost  as  well  as  a time  schedule  should  be  calcu- 
lated. Catalogues  issued  by  vacation  resorts  usually  give  complete  in- 
formation regarding  prices  and  travel  directions. 

Bus  Travel.  There  are  over  100,000  passenger  busses  operating  on 
regular  schedules  in  the  United  States.  Busses  have  largely  replaced 
electric  lines  or  trolley  cars  in  cities  and  towns,  and  operate  between 


Some  busses  are  air-conditioned  and  make  transportation  pleasant  for  vacation  trips 
at  any  time  of  the  year. 


cities  and  also  from  coast  to  coast.  Bus  companies  maintain  information 
services  and  depots  or  stations.  Sleeping  facilities  are  provided  some- 
times by  large  busses,  but  reclining  chairs  contribute  most  to  a pas- 
senger’s comfort. 

Railroad  Travel.  Information  services  are  maintained  by  railroads  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public.  The  ticket  agent  in  small  towns  as  well  as  the 
information  clerks  in  ticket  offices  in  large  cities  are  always  sources  of 
facts  and  figures  on  travel.  Railroads  as  well  as  bus  and  airplane  com- 
panies issue  timetables  and  booklets  of  information. 

Various  kinds  of  train  service  are  offered  by  the  railroads.  An  ac- 
commodation, or  local,  train  stops  at  all  stations  along  the  line;  whereas 
the  limited  or  express  trains,  or  “flyers,”  are  usually  scheduled  for  long 
runs  and  stop  only  at  a few  important  points. 

Tickets.  The  traveler  should  buy  his  ticket  in  advance  of  train  time. 
There  are  several  forms  of  railroad  tickets  sold  in  accordance  with  the 
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type  of  accommodation  desired.  A one-way  ticket  entitles  the  traveler  to 
ride  from  the  starting  station  to  his  destination,  while  a round-trip 
ticket  permits  him  to  ride  to  his  destination  and  return  to  the  starting 
point.  A commutation  ticket  is  issued  at  a greatly  reduced  price  for 
daily  use  or  for  a limited  number  of  trips  between  certain  stations. 

Ordinary,  or  coach,  tickets  are  good 
for  passage  in  coaches  only.  Pullman 
cars  are  available  on  certain  trains  if 
more  luxurious  accommodations  are 
desired.  Passengers  can  ride  in  an  as- 
signed space  in  a comfortable  parlor 
or  sleeping  car  by  paying  a higher 
mileage  rate  or  first-class  fare  plus  an 


A dining  car  is  a 
first-class  restaurant 
on  wheels. 


extra-charge,  or  Pullman,  fare.  The  sleeping  car  is  designed  so  that  the 
seats  can  be  made  up  into  beds  or  berths;  and  some  Pullman  sleeping 
cars  have  drawing  rooms,  compartments,  and  bedrooms. 

Aids  for  the  Traveler.  The  Travelers  Aid  Society,  an  organization 
supported  by  donations  and  gifts,  extends  help  of  all  kinds  to  travelers. 
It  has  representatives  on  duty  at  special  desks  in  some  two  hundred 
cities.  The  representatives  are  experienced  persons  who  assist  and  pro- 
tect inexperienced  travelers,  old  people,  and  boys  and  girls  coming  from 
small  towns.  They  also  help  strangers  and  stranded  persons  find  safe 
and  satisfactory  quarters,  or  guide  them  to  relatives  or  friends. 

Common-Sense  Principles.  Information  concerning  travel  by  water 
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Air  transportation  is  avail- 
able for  the  traveler  who 
wants  convenience  and 
speed.  He  buys  his  tickets  at 
the  station  and  boards  the 
stratoliner  at  the  near-by 
airfield. 


may  be  obtained  from  steamship 
offices.  Travel  by  airplane  will  un- 
doubtedly increase  as  it  saves  time  and 
affords  comfort  and  excellent  service. 
The  cost  is  approximately  equal  to 
first-class  railroad  fare  plus  sleeping- 
car  accommodations. 


transportation 

lodging 

tourists 

sanitary 


Words  to  Study  and  Use 


accommodations 

schedule 

reclining 

destination 


equipped 

inexpensive 

commutation 

approximately 


Study  Guides  and  Review  Questions 

1.  Name  several  methods  of  transporting  people. 

2.  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  overnight  lodging  in  a 
tourist  home? 

3.  Where  are  cabin  camps,  or  tourist  camps,  usually  located? 

4.  Describe  the  various  ways  of  reaching  vacation  resorts. 

5.  What  are  some  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  bus  travel? 

6.  If  you  are  planning  a trip  by  rail,  how  would  you  obtain  the  necessary 
information  regarding  trains  and  accommodations? 

7.  What  is  the  difference  between  a one-way  ticket  and  a round-trip 
ticket? 

8.  Under  what  conditions  are  commutation  tickets  issued? 

9.  Why  is  travel  more  comfortable  in  Pullman  cars  than  in  ordinary 
railroad  coaches? 

10.  Describe  the  services  of  the  Travelers  Aid  Society. 
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Social-Business  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  If  you  were  seeking  accommodations  in  a tourist  home,  what  pro- 
cedure would  you  follow? 

2.  Why  do  you  think  that  busses  have  increased  in  popularity  for  local 
transportation  and  also  between  cities? 

3.  What  would  happen  if  bus  travel  were  to  be  suddenly  discontinued? 

4.  If  you  were  stranded  in  the  passenger  depot  of  a strange  city,  what 
would  you  do? 

5.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  future  of  air  transportation? 

CONSUMER  PROBLEMS  AND  PROJECTS  % 

(If  you  are  using  the  Workbook  designed  to  accompany  this 
text,  fill  in  the  prepared  blank  forms  for  these  problems.) 

54.  Travel 

a.  The  operation  of  motor  vehicles  is  governed  by  the  laws  of  your  state 
and  local  community.  Obtain  information  regarding  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  motor  vehicles  from  the  safety  council  of  your  school  or  from  an 
interview  with  a traffic  officer  or  someone  who  knows  the  laws: 

(1)  What  are  the  regulations  governing  the  driving  of  automobiles  on 
main  streets?  On  other  streets?  What  is  the  parking  time  allowed  in  con- 
gested districts?  What  is  the  penalty  for  parking  overtime  and  for  speeding? 
What  is  the  speed  limit  in  school  zones?  What  is  the  penalty  for  driving  for 
one  who  is  below  the  legal  age  limit? 

(2)  What  are  the  regulations  governing  motorbusses?  What  is  the  speed 
allowed  in  the  city?  What  is  the  speed  limit  on  the  open  highway? 

b.  Make  a brief  summary  of  present-day  regulations  for  travel  by  (1)  fam- 
ily automobile,  (2)  motorbus,  and  (3)  railroad. 

c.  Calculate  the  cost  (after  you  have  made  inquiry)  of  a vacation  for  two 
weeks  for  a family  of  four  persons.  Be  specific  and  be  sure  to  include  trans- 
portation, food,  lodging,  and  special  clothing. 

54.  Consumer  Mathematics 

1.  Mr.  Walker  left  Spring  City  by  railroad  train  at  4:55  p.m.  on  Tuesday  and 
arrived  at  Lake  Big  Bear  at  8:32  a. m.  on  Thursday  of  the  same  week.  How  much 
time  (hours  and  minutes)  was  spent  on  this  trip?  The  entire  trip  was  taken 
within  the  limits  of  the  Central  standard  time  zone. 

2.  Mr.  Walker  paid  tips  as  follows: 

a.  10  per  cent  of  taxi  fare  of  $1.50  to  station. 

b.  Redcap  for  carrying  two  suitcases  to  train,  20  cents. 

c.  Pullman  porter  for  two  nights  on  train,  50  cents. 
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d.  Meals  in  the  diner — tips  were  approximately  10  per  cent,  but  no  tip  was 
less  than  10  cents  and  higher  tips  were  in  multiples  of  five  (10  cents,  15  cents, 


20  cents;  not  11  cents,  12  cents). 

Tuesday  dinner $1.50 

Wednesday  breakfast 50 

Wednesday  lunch 1 .00 

Wednesday  dinner 85 

Thursday  breakfast 75 


e.  Redcap  at  Lake  Big  Bear,  20  cents. 

/.  10  per  cent  of  taxi  fare  of  $1.70  to  his  home. 

What  was  the  total  amount  spent  by  Mr.  Walker  for  tips? 

3.  How  many  feet  a second  does  an  automobile  travel  that  is  going: 

a.  20  miles  an  hour  c.  30  miles  an  hour  e.  50  miles  an  hour 

b.  25  miles  an  hour  d.  40  miles  an  hour  /.  60  miles  an  hour 

4.  Bill  bought  an  automobile  battery  for  $12.95.  It  was  guaranteed  for 
twenty-four  months,  but  “went  dead”  in  seven  months  and  did  not  respond  to 
recharging.  The  dealer  replaced  the  battery  with  a new  one,  charging  Bill  for 
only  seven  months  of  service.  What  did  Bill  pay  for  the  new  battery? 


This  giant  transformer  of  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam  provides  power  that  will  be  transmitted 
over  hundreds  of  miles  to  homes,  farms,  aluminum  plants,  and  other  industries  of  the 

Pacific  Northwest. 


PART  XII.  PUBLIC  UTILITIES 
IN  YOUR  LIFE 


UNIT  XXIV 

OWNERSHIP  AND  USE 
Section  1.  Utilities  in  the  Home 


Home  Utilities.  The  consumer  has  little  or  no  opportunity  to  choose 
public  utilities  because  he  must  use  the  services  that  are  offered  in  his 
locality.  The  most  common  home  utilities  include  the  following:  water, 
electric  power,  and  gas.  All  are  real  necessities  for  almost  every  con- 
sumer, except  in  some  rural  areas. 

Choosing  Lighting.  Home  lighting  by  candles  or  kerosene  lamps 
hardly  comes  under  the  heading  of  regulated  public  service.  Lighting 
facilities  have  developed  to  such  an  extent  that  today  electricity  is  the 
most  popular  means  of  lighting,  although  gas  is  still  used  in  some  com- 
munities. 

Lighting  should  be  well  distributed  in  each  room  of  the  home,  and 
the  lights  should  not  be  too  dull  or  too  bright.  The  ideal  light  for  a per- 
son can  be  determined  easily  by  using  different  types  and  sizes  of  bulbs 
for  five-minute  reading  periods;  it  will  be  discovered  soon  what  in- 
tensity of  artificial  light  gives  most  comfort. 

Intelligent  consumption  of  lighting  services  cuts  down  on  waste.  The 
consumer  has  to  foot  the  bill  if  electric  lights  are  left  burning  when  they 
are  not  needed. 

Fuels.  Some  fuels  are  more  efficient  than  others.  Electricity  is  usually 
too  expensive  for  heating  purposes.  Coal  and  wood  have  generally  been 
found  to  be  the  cheapest  fuels,  though  oil  and  gas  are  cleaner  and  more 
convenient.  However,  the  cost  of  the  latter  for  furnaces  and  stoves  is 
sometimes  prohibitive. 
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Wood  has  an  average  heat  value  for  each  pound  of  less  than  one-half 
that  of  coal;  a wood  fire,  therefore,  will  not  “hold”  the  heat  as  well  as 
coal.  The  heat  value  of  fuel  oils  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  coal,  but 
there  is  greater  convenience  with  less  soot  and  ashes  at  somewhat  higher 
cost.  There  are  a number  of  companies  that  sell  steam  for  heating  pur- 
poses from  a central  plant,  but  the  practice  has  never  become  wide- 
spread. 

Fuels  cannot  be  selected  solely  on  the  basis  of  heating  value.  The 
following  items  also  must  be  considered:  cost,  convenience  of  using, 
availability,  danger  from  explosion,  dirt,  and  cost  of  equipment. 

Water.  Water  is  not  only  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  human 
life,  but  it  is  also  the  universal  cleaning  fluid.  Because  water  is  so  vital 
to  life,  the  location  of  springs,  lakes,  and  rivers  has  influenced  the  selec- 
tion of  sites  for  towns  and  cities.  The  inhabitants  of  rural  areas  obtain 
their  water  from  wells  and  springs  on  their  premises,  but  city  dwellers 
are  dependent  on  public-service  companies  to  bring  water  to  them. 

The  purity  of  water  is  very  important  to  the  health  of  the  community. 
Water  for  city  or  town  use  is  taken  from  lakes,  rivers,  or  wells;  usually 
it  is  filtered  and,  if  necessary,  chemically  purified.  Companies  supplying 
water  to  communities  generally  are  publicly  owned  and  sell  water  at  a 
reasonable  price. 

Water  Rates.  Water  rates  are  usually  determined  by  supply  rather 
than  by  demand.  The  rates  for  water  differ  in  communities  according 
to  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  made  available  to  the  users.  In  one  city, 
a large,  natural  spring  supplies  enough  water  to  supply  the  community; 
the  water  gushes  from  the  spring  with  such  force  that  very  little  pump- 
ing is  necessary  to  deliver  it  to  all  parts  of  the  town.  Another  city  has  to 
bring  its  water  a long  distance  from  the  mountains,  and  use  giant  pump- 
ing stations  and  hundreds  of  miles  of  conduits  to  transport  it  to  the 
city.  The  result  is  that  the  water  rates  in  the  first  city  are  low,  and  high 
in  the  second. 

Measurement  of  Electricity,  Water,  and  Gas.  Homes  using  these 
utilities  are  equipped  with  meters  that  are  read  periodically  by  the  em- 
ployees of  the  public-utility  companies.  Bills  based  on  the  meter  read- 
ings are  sent  to  the  consumers,  and  the  charge  is  in  accordance  with 
the  amounts  used.  Electricity  is  measured  by  kilowatt-hours;  gas  and 
water,  by  cubic  feet. 

Reading  Water  and  Gas  Meters.  Some  water  meters  have  dials  for 
1 foot,  and  for  10,  100,  1,000,  10,000,  and  100,000  feet;  other  water  and 
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some  gas  meters  have  one  dial  showing  the  total  to  date.  Many  gas 
meters  are  read  from  the  dials  showing  1,000,  10,000,  and  100,000  feet. 

Although  few  errors  are  made  by  public-utility  company  employees 
when  reading  meters,  it  is  well  for  the  consumer  to  be  able  to  read  the 
meter  and  calculate  the  charges.  (See  the  ac- 
companying illustrations.)  The  gas  meter  is 
read  from  left  to  right.  First,  record  the 
highest  number  that  the  pointer,  hand,  or 
marker  has  passed  on  the  left-hand  dial.  The 
next  dial  is  arranged  so  that  the  marker 
usually  travels  counterclockwise.  Place  after 
the  first  number  you  have  recorded  the 
highest  number  that  the  pointer  on  the  second 
dial  has  passed.  Then  place  next  to  that  the  number  nearest  the  marker 
on  the  right-hand  dial.  Usually  when  reading  the  right-hand  dial,  the 
number  nearest  the  pointer  is  taken,  whether  it  be  the  higher  or  lower 
one;  for  example,  if  the  pointer  has  passed  3 but  is  nearer  4 than  3,  4 is 
the  correct  number  to  record.  You  will  now 
have  three  figures — one  for  each  dial.  Add 
two  ciphers,  making  the  reading  25700.  From 
this  number  subtract  the  previous  meter  read- 
ing as  shown  on  the  last  bill.  You  will  then 
know  how  many  cubic  feet  were  consumed 
since  the  last  reading.  Disregard  a small  dial, 
as  it  is  used  for  testing  only. 

Reading  Electric  Meters.  An  electric  meter  registers  kilowatt-hours 
consumed.  A kilowatt-hour  represents  the  amount  of  energy  that  1,000 
watts  will  supply  in  1 hour. 

An  electric  meter  is  read  in  almost  the  same  manner  as  a gas  meter. 
Beginning  with  the  left- 
hand  dial,  write  the 
highest  number  that  the 
pointer  or  hand  has 
passed  in  each  dial  with 
the  exception  of  the  last 
dial,  for  which  you  se- 
lect the  figure  nearest  to  the  pointer.  In  reading  an  electric  meter,  you 
do  not  annex  the  ciphers  as  you  do  when  reading  a gas  meter.  The 
number  shown  in  the  illustration  is  6716.  The  figure  on  your  previous 


10,000  1,000  100  10 


Electric  Meter  Dial 
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bill  is  subtracted  from  this  number  to  find  the  kilowatt-hours  of  elec- 
tricity consumed  during  the  period. 

Common-Sense  Principles.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  every  citizen  to 
see  that  his  community  is  supplied  with  water,  gas,  and  adequate  electric 
facilities  at  moderate  cost.  Whenever  you  have  an  opportunity  to  vote 
on  issues  involving  public  utilities,  do  so  after  studying  the  matter 
thoroughly. 


utilities 

kerosene 

meter 

experience 


Words  to  Study  and  Use 

universal 

vital 

premises 

conduits 


periodically 

kilowatt 

counterclockwise 

annex 


Study  Guides  and  Review  Questions 

1.  What  are  the  most  common  public  utilities? 

2.  How  may  you  discover  the  best  reading  light  for  you? 

3.  Compare  the  relative  efficiency  and  cost  of  fuels. 

4.  Which  is  the  most  costly  of  heating  fuels? 

5.  Why  do  you  think  it  is  a good  plan  to  learn  to  read  meters? 

6.  What  items  besides  heating  value  should  be  considered  when  selecting 
fuel? 

7.  Describe  one  way  in  which  water  rates  are  determined. 

8.  Why  are  the  water  rates  higher  in  one  place  than  in  another? 

9.  How  is  electricity  measured? 

10.  How  are  gas  and  water  measured? 


Social-Business  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  How  would  you  like  to  have  the  public-service  facilities  in  your  com- 
munity improved? 

2.  What  occupations  do  you  think  have  benefited  by  the  invention  of  the 
electric  light? 

3.  List  some  of  the  ways  in  which  every  member  of  your  family  might 
co-operate  to  economize  on  light  and  water. 

4.  Do  you  think  the  water  rates  in  your  community  are  too  high  or  too 
low?  For  what  reasons? 

5.  Discuss  difficulties  of  maintaining  a plentiful  and  pure  water  supply 
from  wells  located  on  farms. 
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CONSUMER  PROBLEMS  AND  PROJECTS 

(If  you  are  using  the  Workbook  designed  to  accompany  this 
text , fill  in  the  prepared  blank  forms  for  these  problems.) 

55.  Utilities  in  the  Home 

a.  Count  the  electrical  outlets  in  your  home  and  then  list  them  room  by 
room.  Give  the  number  of  electric-light  bulbs  in  use,  the  total  number  of 
watts  (number  of  watts  is  etched  on  each  bulb),  how  many  bulbs  are  ordi- 
narily used  for  ordinary  lighting,  and  the  minimum  cost  (a  room,  if  possible) 
for  your  entire  house  or  apartment  for  one  year. 

b.  Look  at  the  electric  meter  in  your  home  but  do  not  touch  it.  Draw  a 
picture  or  diagram  of  it,  and  place  the  pointers  or  hands  where  they  were 
when  you  looked. 

c.  Do  the  same  for  the  gas  meter. 

d.  Do  the  same  for  the  water  meter. 


55.  Consumer  Mathematics 

Note:  The  numbers  under  “Reading”  refer  to  cubic  feet  consumed. 
1.  Water  rates  in  one  community  per  100  cubic  feet  per  month  are: 


Reading 

Price 

First  500 

$0.20 

Next  1,500 

.18 

Next  2,500 

.17 

Next  7,500 

.15 

Over  12,000 

.10 

$1  minimum  charge  per  month 

Using  the  above  rates,  find  the  amount  of  the  following  bills  if  (a)  the  present 
reading  is  56,300  and  the  previous  reading  54,600,  and  ( b ) the  present  reading 

is  36,700  and  the  previous  35,500. 

2.  Figure  the  following  bills  at  the  above 

rates  if  (a)  the  present  reading  is 

57,921  and  the  previous  reading  34,466,  ( b ) 
the  previous  25,000. 

the  present  reading  is  25,200  and 

3.  Gas  rates  in  one  community  per  1,000 

cubic  feet  per  month  are: 

Reading 

Price 

First  10,000 

$1.00 

Next  30,000 

.98 

Next  100,000 

.90 

Over  500,000 

.80 

The  minimum  charge  is  70  cents  a month.  A discount  of  10  per  cent  is  allowed 
on  each  bill  paid  within  ten  days  from  date  of  bill. 
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Calculate  the  amount  of  the  following  bills: 

Present  Reading  Previous  Reading  Date  of  Bill  Date  Paid 

a.  82,000  56,000  Jan.  3 Jan.  8 

b.  36,000  35,000  Feb.  2 Feb.  20 

4.  Figure  the  following  bills  for  gas  service,  using  the  rates  given  in  Prob- 
lem 3: 

Present  Reading  Previous  Reading  Date  of  Bill  Date  Paid 

a.  24,250  23,600  April  6 April  30 

b.  64,200  54,200  April  15  May  6 

Section  2.  Communication  and  Transportation 

Communication.  Modern  methods  of  communication  include  the 
following:  postal  service,  telephone,  telegraph,  cable,  radio,  posters, 

billboards,  newspapers,  and  magazines. 
No  contrivance  of  man  for  the  com- 
munication of  ideas  is  more  wonder- 
ful, however,  than  his  invention  of 
language.  All  sorts  of  communication 
facilities  of  modern  life  have  devel- 
oped from  spoken  and  written  lan- 
guage. Without  means  of  communica- 
tion, the  business  of  the  world  could 
not  function;  and  people  and  nations 
would  be  cut  off  from  one  another. 

Postal  Service.  The  United  States 
Postal  Service  is  the  largest  Govern- 
ment-owned and  -operated  business.  It 
is  used  for  sending  letters,  packages, 
magazines,  books,  farm  products,  and 
other  items  permitted  by  law  and 
meeting  the  specifications  of  the  serv- 
ice. The  following  information  is  pre- 
sented to  show  the  different  kinds  of 
services  and  their  costs. 

Domestic  Postal  Rates 

First  Class.  Letters,  etc.:  3 cents  for  each  ounce  or  fraction  of  an  ounce. 

Second  Class  ( Transient  Rate).  1 cent  each  2 ounces  or  fraction  of  2 ounces  or 
fourth-class  (parcel-post)  rate,  whichever  is  lower. 


Household  goods  today  speed  by  fast 
freight  over  the  western  plains  in  trips 
measured  by  hours,  in  contrast  to  the 
weary  months  spent  in  covering  the 
same  territory  by  covered  wagon. 
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Third  Class,  Miscellaneous.  1£  cents  for  each  2 ounces  or  fraction  of  2 ounces  up 
to  and  including  8 ounces.  Books  and  catalogues  of  24  printed  pages  or  more  (in- 
cluding covers),  seeds,  etc.,  1 cent  each  2 ounces  or  fraction  of  2 ounces  up  to  and 
including  8 ounces. 

Bulk  Third  Class.  Not  less  than  20  pounds  or  not  less  than  200  separately  addressed 
identical  pieces.  Apply  for  permit  to  mail.  12  cents  each  pound  or  fraction,  but  not 
less  than  1 cent  per  piece. 

Books,  seeds,  etc.,  8 cents  each  pound  or  fraction,  but  not  less  than  1 cent  per 
piece.  Matter  mailed  at  bulk  rates  cannot  be  registered  or  insured  or  sent  C.O.D. 
It  must  be  separated  and  tied  up  for  states  and  post  offices. 

Fourth  Class  (Parcel  Post).  Includes  printed  matter,  merchandise  and  all  other 
matter  weighing  in  excess  of  8 ounces,  except  first-class,  second-class,  and  second- 
class  transient  matter.  Limit  of  weight,  70  pounds.  Limit  of  size,  100  inches  in  length 
and  girth  combined.  The  following  is  a partial  table  of  parcel-post  rates: 


Zones 


Weight 

in 

pounds 

Local 

1,  2 
Up 
to 
150 
miles 

3 

150 

to 

300 

miles 

4 

300 

to 

600 

miles 

5 

600 

to 

1,000 

miles 

6 

1,000 

to 

1,400 

miles 

7 

1,400 

to 

1,800 

miles 

8 

Over 

1,800 

miles 

1 

$0.08 

$0.09 

$0.10 

$0.11 

$0.12 

$0.13 

$0.15 

$0.16 

2 

.09 

.11 

.12 

.15 

.18 

.20 

.24 

.27 

3 

.09 

.12 

.14 

.18 

.23 

.27 

.33 

.38 

4 

.10 

.13 

.16 

.22 

.28 

.34 

.42 

.49 

5 

.10 

.14 

.18 

.25 

.34 

.41 

.52 

.61 

10 

.13 

.19 

.28 

.43 

.61 

.77 

.98 

1.17 

20 

.18 

.30 

.48 

.79 

1.15 

1.49 

1.91 

2.31 

30 

.23 

.41 

.69 

1.15 

1.70 

2.21 

2.83 

3.44 

40 

.28 

.53 

.90 

1.51 

2.25 

2.94 

3.76 

4.57 

50 

.33 

.64 

1.10 

1.87 

2.79 

3.66 

4.69 

5.71 

60 

.38 

.75 

1.31 

2.24 

3.34 

4.38 

5.61 

6.84 

70 

.43 

.87 

1.51 

2.60 

3.88 

5.10 

6.54 

7.97 

Air-Mail  Service.  Rate  of  postage,  8 cents  for  each  ounce  or  fraction  thereof  to 
any  part  of  the  United  States.  (This  rate  includes  postage  and  air-mail  fee.) 

Fees  in  Addition  to  Regular  Postage 

Special  Delivery — First  Class  Only.  2 pounds  or  less,  13  cents;  over  2 pounds,  but 
not  over  10  pounds,  20  cents;  over  10  pounds,  25  cents. 

Mail  other  than  that  of  the  first  class  will  be  given  the  same  handling  and  trans- 
portation accorded  first-class  matter,  and  receive  immediate  delivery  at  the  office  of 
address,  upon  payment  of  special-delivery  fees:  2 pounds  or  less,  17  cents;  over  2 
pounds,  but  not  over  10  pounds,  25  cents;  over  10  pounds,  35  cents.  “Special  De- 
livery” must  be  so  indorsed. 
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Special  Handling  ( Without  Special  Delivery ) — Fourth  Class.  2 pounds  or  less, 
10  cents;  over  2 pounds,  but  not  over  10  pounds,  15  cents;  over  10  pounds,  20  cents; 
“Special  Handling’’  must  be  so  indorsed. 

Insurance.  Domestic  third-  and  fourth-class  mail  may  be  insured  against  loss, 
rifling,  or  damage  in  an  amount  equal  to  its  actual  value  up  to  $200,  by  payment  of 
the  following  fees  in  addition  to  the  postage: 

Indemnity  not  exceeding  $ 5.00 3*  Indemnity  not  exceeding  $ 50.00 15* 

Indemnity  not  exceeding  25.00 10*  Indemnity  not  exceeding  200.00 25* 

Senders’  Receipts  for  Domestic  Ordinary  Mail.  A receipt  (certificate  of  mailing) 
is  furnished  the  sender  of  domestic  ordinary  mail  of  any  class  upon  payment  of  1 
cent  for  each  piece.  This  fee  does  not  insure  against  loss,  rifling,  or  damage,  but 
merely  furnishes  evidence  of  mailing.  No  receipt  will  be  obtained  from  the  addressee 
on  delivery. 

Money  Orders.  The  fees  for  issuing  money  orders  are  as  follows: 


Not  exceeding  $ 2.50 

6* 

Not  exceeding  $ 40.00 

15* 

Not  exceeding  5.00 

8* 

Not  exceeding  60.00 

18* 

Not  exceeding  10.00 

He 

Not  exceeding  80.00 

20* 

Not  exceeding  20.00 

13* 

Not  exceeding  100.00 

22* 

C.O.D.  Domestic  third-  and  fourth-class  mail  and  sealed  domestic  matter  of  any 
class  bearing  postage  at  the  first-class  rate  may  be  sent  C.O.D.  with  a limit  on  collec- 
tion of  $200  on  payment  of  the  following  fees: 


Not  exceeding  $ 2.50 

15* 

Not  exceeding  $100.00 

50* 

Not  exceeding  5.00 

20* 

Not  exceeding 

150.00 

55* 

Not  exceeding  25.00 

30* 

Not  exceeding 

200.00 

60* 

Not  exceeding  50.00 

40* 

Registry.  Domestic  mail  matter  prepaid  at  the  first-class  rate  of  postage  may  be 
registered  against  loss  upon  payment  of  the  following  fees.  The  C.O.D.  service  has 
also  been  extended  to  domestic  registered  mail. 


Indemnity  not  exceeding  $ 5.00  ..  . 

. . .20* 

Indemnity  not  exceeding  $ 

500.00.  . 

.$  .95 

Indemnity  not  exceeding 

50.00.  . . 

...25* 

Indemnity  not  exceeding 

600.00.  . 

. .1.05 

Indemnity  not  exceeding 

75.00.  . . 

...35* 

Indemnity  not  exceeding 

700.00.  . 

. .1.15 

Indemnity  not  exceeding 

100.00.  . . 

...  40* 

Indemnity  not  exceeding 

800.00 . . 

. .1.20 

Indemnity  not  exceeding 

200.00 . . . 

...55* 

Indemnity  not  exceeding 

900.00.  . 

. .1.25 

Indemnity  not  exceeding 

300.00.  . . 

. . .65* 

Indemnity  not  exceeding 

1,000.00.  . 

. .1.35 

Indemnity  not  exceeding 

400.00 . . . 

...  80* 

Fee  for  return  receipt,  4 cents  extra,  when  request  is  made  at  time  of  mailing. 

In  one  year  the  sky-mail  clerks  handled  75,000  pounds  of  mail,  and 
served  mountaintop  villages  remote  from  railroads  with  no  more  than 
800  inhabitants. 

Telephone.  Telephone  service  is  available  all  over  the  country,  even 
in  remote  rural  areas.  The  best  and  most  concise  information  about 
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Dial  telephones:  upper  left,  dial  handset; 
upper  right,  special  dial  handset;  lower 
left,  public  coin  box;  lower  right,  handset 
with  built-in  ring  box. 


telephone  services  is  found  on  the  first 
few  pages  of  the  local  telephone  direc- 
tory; refer  to  these  for  complete  details 
concerning  local  and  long-distance 
calls. 

Choosing  Telephone  Service.  The 
telephone  companies  have  developed  several  kinds  of  service:  (1)  resi- 
dential, (2)  business,  (3)  PBX  (private  branch  exchange),  and  (4)  pay 
station.  Individual-line  service  gives  the  privacy  of  your  own  wire. 
Telephone  companies  also  provide  two-  and  four-party  line  services, 
and  furnish  light  in  rural  districts.  Inasmuch  as  all  the  telephones  on  a 
party  line  are  on  the  same  circuit,  the  use  of  one  instrument  prevents 
the  use  of  any  of  the  others.  The  more  telephones  on  a party  line, 
the  lower  the  cost  to  each  subscriber;  but  privacy  and  convenience  are 
also  less. 
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Using  Telephone  Service  Intelligently.  If  you  have  only  a few  calls  to 
make,  it  is  more  economical  to  use  a pay  station  each  time  than  to  have 
a telephone  in  the  home.  If  you  have  a telephone  with  limited  service, 
you  should  be  careful  to  make  no  unnecessary  or  very  long  calls  that 
increase  the  monthly  bill  for  telephone  service.  You  should  know  how 
much  telephone  service  costs  and  decide  whether  you  need  such  facili- 
ties. A telephone  is  a business  necessity,  but  in  many  cases  it  is  a luxury 
in  the  home. 

The  manual  telephone  is  still  in  use  in  many  rural  communities, 
while  the  dial  telephone  is  more  common  in  cities  and  towns.  When 
using  a manual  telephone,  you  tell  the  operator  the  number  desired; 
on  a dial  telephone,  you  dial  the  number  yourself. 

Dialing  a Number  on  the  Telephone.  When  making  a local  call  on  a 
dial  telephone,  lift  the  receiver  to  your  ear  and  listen  for  a humming 
sound — the  so-called  “dial  tone.”  If  you  do  not  hear  this  sound,  replace 
the  receiver  and  try  again  later.  When  you  hear  the  dial  tone,  dial  your 
number.  Dial  the  first  two  letters  of  the  exchange  name  and  then  the 
figures  of  the  number;  for  example,  if  the  telephone  number  is  Rich- 
mond 6511,  you  dial  R-I-6-5-1-1  by  placing  the  index  finger  in  the 
proper  dial  holes  and  turning  the  dial  each  time  until  your  finger 
touches  the  finger  stop.  After  you  have  dialed  the  number,  you  will  hear 

either  the  muffled  ring  of  the  num- 
ber called,  or  the  buzz-buzz  of  the 
busy  signal.  If  the  busy  signal  is  given, 
replace  the  receiver  and  repeat  the  call 
later.  Full  instructions  for  using  tele- 
phone service  are  given  in  the  tele- 
phone directory. 

Classified  Section  of  the  Telephone 
Directory.  The  classified  section  of 
the  telephone  directory  is  very  useful 
because  telephone  subscribers  are 
listed  in  it  according  to  the  business 
or  profession  in  which  they  are  en- 
gaged. If  you  wish  to  make  some  in- 
quiries about  real  estate  in  your  neigh- 

Section  Of  Classified  Telephone  borhood,  you  can  locate  a neighbor- 
Directory  hood  real  estate  dealer,  or  “realtor,” 
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IN  THOMAS 

STEEPLES,  SMOKESTACKS 

Towers,  tanks,  flagpoles 

Erected,  Repaired,  Dismantled 
and  Painted 

BURNING  • WELDING  and  CUTTING 
All  Work  Guaranteed 
Liability  Insurance  on  All  Jobs 
7W16 Cl  rcle  6-2781 


HODGES  ANDREW  14  6th WA  dsworth  7-9962 

JOHANNESEN  R I 

Flagpoles,  Tanks,  Stacks,  Painted,  Dismantled 

134  Washington  CO  rtlandt  7-5340 

LARSON  F A 140  West BO  wling  Green  9-5654 

MILLER  G S 


FLAG  POLES  - CHURCH  STEEPLES 
STACKS  • RADIO  TOWERS  - TANKS 
Careful  and  Dependable  Since  1908 
141  West  St . . .ED gecomb 4-3S21 


Stencil  Cutting  Machines 

Craftsmen  Co  741  Barclay EL  dorado  5-4367 

CIN-MADE  CORP 


REPAIRS  ALL  

Complete  Stock  of  Supplies 
ith  St EN  dicolt  2-4! 


Colonial  Institute  150  Sixth  Av CO  rtlandt  7-5253 

COLONIAL  INSTITUTE" 


_^gw__and  Used  • All  Makes  Repaired 
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by  looking  under  “Real  Estate”  in  the  classified  section  of  the  telephone 
directory,  and  so  with  all  other  types  of  business. 

Telegraph.  Information  regarding  kinds  of  telegraph  service  and 
their  costs  may  be  secured  at  any  telegraph  office.  When  sending  a tele- 
gram, cablegram,  or  radiogram,  inquire  about  the  various  types  of 
service  and  their  respective  costs.  If  you  are  planning  to  send  a telegram 


Send  the  following  telegram,  i abject  to  the  lerme  on  bad  here of.  which  are  herein  agreed  la 

NEWARK.  N.J.  FEBRUARY  16,  19  - 

GEORGE  WHITE, 

SUPREME  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

6495  PRAIRIE  AVENUE, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

WIRE  BEST  PRICE  TWENTY  DOZEN  STYLE  EIGHTY  THREE  ALSO  EARLIEST 
POSSIBLE  SHIPPING  DATE. 

ELITE  SPECIALTY  SHOP 


A full-rate  telegram 

from  California  to  New  York  at  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  remem- 
ber that  it  will  be  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening  in  New  York  with  offices 
closed;  a night  letter,  however,  will  arrive  the  next  morning  and  will  be 
just  as  satisfactory  as  well  as  cheaper  because  of  the  reduced  night  rate. 

Count  Your  Words  for  a Telegram.  Inform  yourself  on  the  use  of 
figures  and  punctuation  marks  as  well  as  words;  then  you  can  calculate 
the  charges  for  a telegram.  Sentences  may  be  reduced  or  abbreviated. 
Instead  of  saying,  “Wire  me  at  my  expense,”  say,  “Reply  collect.”  You 
can  waste  many  words  by  saying,  “I  am  coming  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  and  shall  arrive  at  the  Pennsylvania  Station  at  6:15  p.m. 
today.”  It  is  more  economical  to  send  this  message,  “Arriving  Pennsyl- 
vania Station  six  fifteen  this  evening.”  The  clerk  at  the  telegraph  office 
will  help  you;  or  you  may  use  the  automatic  telegraph,  or  telefax,  by 


Chcrga  to, he  account  of  ELITE  SPECIALTY  SHOP_ 


WESTERN 
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which  you  can  send  a telegram  just  as  you  have  written  it,  even  in  your 
own  handwriting. 

Cable  and  Wireless.  Cablegrams,  involving  the  use  of  both  telegraph 
wires  and  submarine  wire  cables,  may  be  sent  from  telegraph  offices. 
Several  kinds  of  cable  as  well  as  wireless  (radio)  services  speed  messages 
over  long  distances.  The  ship-to-shore  and  ship-to-ship,  as  well  as  air- 
plane-to-ground  services,  have  been  popularized.  Information  about 
these  services  may  be  obtained  from  any  telegraph  office. 

Newspapers  and  Magazines.  Newspapers  and  magazines  are  the  most 
widely  used  vehicles  for  the  communication  of  ideas.  Through  the 
services  of  the  news  agencies  and  by  means  of  telephotography,  the  daily 
newspapers  are  able  to  obtain  not  only  up-to-date  news,  but  also  pictures 
of  faraway  current  happenings. 

Magazines  range  from  those  with  stories  and  articles  for  entertain- 
ment to  publications  of  real  literary  and  scientific  value.  Your  selection 
of  reading  matter  is  important;  it  reflects  your  taste  and  desires,  and 
through  it  you  probably  learn  most. 

Microfilm.  Microfilm  is  ordinary  film,  usually  of  motion-picture 
width,  on  which  messages  and  pictures  are  reduced  by  photography  to 
microscopic  size.  This  process  saves  space  in  transmitting  and  preserving 
correspondence  and  records.  Thousands  of  letters  may  be  photographed 
on  a small  length  of  film.  When  a microfilm  of  a letter  reaches  its  desti- 
nation, it  is  enlarged  and  the  reproduction  given  to  the  addressee. 

Shipping.  Goods  may  be  sent  by  several  methods:  railway,  freight, 
express,  parcel  post,  truck  line,  air  express,  or  air  freight.  Freight  is  the 
least  expensive  and  slowest;  air,  the  most  expensive  and  fastest.  When 
sending  goods,  learn  the  cheapest,  safest,  and  best  way  of  shipping  them 
to  the  desired  destination.  It  is  best,  for  your  protection,  to  insure  goods 
against  loss;  this  can  be  done  by  the  payment  of  a small  amount  in 
addition  to  the  regular  transportation  charge.  In  order  to  have  the 
goods  insured  by  the  carrier,  they  must  be  packed  carefully  by  the 
sender. 

Common-Sense  Principles.  Learn  to  use  communication  services  in- 
telligently by  finding  out  where  the  local  offices  are  located  for  postal 
service,  telephone,  and  telegraph.  Before  shipping  goods  or  products, 
communicate  with  the  offices  of  the  transportation  companies.  From 
them  you  can  obtain  sufficient  information  to  decide  what  communica- 
tion and  transportation  services  are  available  and  the  cost  of  each. 
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Words  to  Study  and  Use 


contrivance 

inhabitants 

remote 

rural 


manual 

dial 

classified 

realtor 


cablegrams 

radiograms 


telephotography 

microfilm 


Study  Guides  and  Review  Questions 


1.  Name  several  modern  methods  of  communication. 

2.  Describe  the  United  States  Postal  Service. 

3.  Give  one  example  of  how  the  mail  service  was  adapted  to  an  emer- 
gency. 

4.  List  several  kinds  of  telephone  services. 

5.  How  may  a person  use  telephone  service  intelligently? 

6.  What  is  the  difference  between  a manual  and  a dial  telephone? 

7.  How  would  you  dial  the  number  En  8724? 

8.  What  is  the  classified  section  of  a telephone  directory? 

9.  Contrast  telegraph,  cable,  and  wireless  services. 

10.  What  are  the  uses  of  microfilm? 


1.  If  we  did  not  have  parcel-post  service,  what  do  you  think  would 
happen? 

2.  If  your  telephone  calls  were  limited  to  ten  a month,  what  would  be 
your  most  important  calls? 

3.  Under  what  circumstances  would  you  use  the  telegraph  instead  of  the 
telephone? 

4.  Of  what  value  would  the  classified  section  of  the  telephone  directory 
be  if  you  were  responsible  for  getting  advertisements  for  your  school  paper? 

5.  If  you  were  planning*to  buy  farm  products  from  someone  in  a rural 
community,  what  transportation  facilities  would  you  suggest? 

CONSUMER  PROBLEMS  AND  PROJECTS 

(If  you  are  using  the  Workbook  designed  to  accompany  this 
text,  fill  in  the  prepared  blank  forms  for  these  problems.) 


a.  From  the  postal  information  in  the  text,  from  the  local  post  office, 
or  from  telephone  directories,  determine  the  class  of  mail  for  the  following 
items,  and  calculate  the  postage  required: 


Social-Business  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 


56.  Communication  and  Transportation 
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Destination 

Weight  of 

Special  Services 

Items 

or  Distance 

Package 

or  Conditions 

Pens 

850  miles 

2 lbs. 

Special  handling 

Sealed  letter 

Boston,  Mass. 

3 oz. 

Special  delivery 

Seeds  in  package 

New  Orleans,  La. 

2 oz. 

None 

Writing  paper 

30  miles 

40  lbs. 

Insured  for  $10 

30  sealed  letters 

Your  city 

f oz.  each 

None 

Jewelry 

1,650  miles 

4 lbs. 

Registered  for  $185 

b.  By  referring  to  your  local  telephone  directory,  list  the  name,  telephone 
number,  and  address  of  the  person  or  organization  whom  you  would  call 
in  each  of  the  following  situations: 


Call  the  police 
Summon  an  ambulance 
Report  a fire 
Order  a daily  paper 


Report  telephone  out  of  order 
Call  your  doctor 
Call  your  school 
Call  a taxicab 


56.  Consumer  Mathematics 


Consult  the  partial  table  of  postal  rates  and  supply  the  following  information 
for  each  of  the  items  listed  below: 

1 . Parcel-post  zone 

2.  Postage  required: 

Parcel  post 
Special  fees 
Total  postage 

Also,  compute  the  total  of  all  parcel-post  fees,  special  fees,  and  the  grand  total 
of  all  charges. 


Weight  of 
Package, 
in  Pounds 

Distance,  in 
Miles,  to 
Destination 

Special  Conditions  and  Services 

3i 

a2 

829 

None 

40 

1,750 

Insured  for  $30 

10  ' 

2,763 

None 

10 

1,200 

Special  delivery 

1 

Local 

C.O.D.  $175  collection 

10 

100 

Insured  for  $65;  special  handling 

60 

Local 

Special  delivery 

30 

290 

Insured  for  $8;  special  delivery 

3 

65 

Insured  for  $125;  special  delivery 

20 

1,750 

Special  handling;  insured  for  $100 

50 

1,415 

Insured  for  $20 

20 

1,100 

Special  delivery 

70 

275 

Insured  for  $190;  special  handling 

Some  persons  do  their  buying  as  though  they  had  money  to  bum  and  credit  to  squander. 


PART  XIII.  MONEY  AND  CREDIT 


UNIT  XXV 

MONEY  AND  WHAT  IT  WILL  DO 
Section  1.  Currency,  Substitutes  for  Money,  and  Other  Documents 

What  Is  Money?  Money  is  a measure  of  value  and  Has  become  the 
most  convenient  medium  of  exchange.  If  you  sell  goods  or  services  at  a 
price  or  stated  value,  you  receive  money  in  exchange.  You  exchange 
money  for  the  goods  and  services  you  buy.  Money  oftentimes  is  called 
capital  or  wealth,  and  usually  represents  faith  in  the  political  unit  or 
nation  that  issues  the  coins  and  paper  money.  Our  own  money  system 
is  founded  upon  faith — faith  that  our  Government  has  enough  bullion 
to  exchange  for  the  paper  money  or  enough  stability  to  redeem  it. 

Qualities  of  Money.  Through  the  ages,  various  materials,  such  as 
salt,  furs,  wheat,  shells,  tobacco,  cattle,  and  other  possessions,  have  been 
used  for  money.  However,  they  were  inconvenient,  heavy,  and  difficult 
to  carry  around.  Today,  almost  all  nations  use  gold,  silver,  and  copper 
for  the  coining  of  money. 

In  order  that  people  may  be  willing  to  accept  money  in  exchange  for 
goods  and  services,  the  material  used  in  it  must: 

1.  Be  desired  by  all  people. 

2.  Contain  great  value  in  small  bulk. 

3.  Wear  well. 

4.  Be  uniform  in  quality. 

5.  Be  easily  divided  or  broken  up  into  small  denominations. 

6.  Be  easily  recognizable,  so  that  imitations  can  be  easily  discovered. 

7.  Be  relatively  scarce. 

8.  Bear  the  stamp  or  insignia  of  the  government  that  issued  it. 
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Gold  and  silver,  called  “noble”  metals,  are  not  only  desired  for  money, 
but  also  for  jewelry  and  ornaments.  These  metals,  in  small  amounts, 
may  be  exchanged  for  much  larger  quantities  of  practically  all  other 
goods.  They  wear  well  and  are  easily  identified  as  to  quality,  they  can  be 
divided  into  very  small  quantities,  and  they  are  scarce.  This  final  quality 
is  very  important.  Nickel  and  copper,  being  relatively  abundant,  are 
satisfactory  for  use  in  making  small  coins  of  little  value. 

Currency  in  the  United  States.  Today  all  coins  and  paper  money  of 
the  United  States  are  legal  tender;  that  is,  by  law  they  are  acceptable 
for  the  payment  of  debts,  both  private  and  public.  In  other  words,  you 
cannot  demand  any  special  kind  of  money  from  a person  who  is  offering 
to  pay  his  debt  to  you. 

Although  gold  is  suitable  for  money,  its  cpinage  was  discontinued  in 
the  United  States  in  1934.  The  great  bulk  of  the  money  used  in  our 
country  is  in  the  form  of  paper  money. 

Paper  Money.  For  convenience,  paper  money  is  circulated  in  place  of 
silver  and  gold  coins.  Paper  money  represents  national  wealth  in  the 
form  of  bullion  or  governmental  guarantee  of  value,  and  is  therefore 
readily  used  or  accepted.  The  most  common  kinds  of  paper  money  in 
use  are:  (1)  Federal  Reserve  notes  or  bills  issued  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  in  various  denominations  with  money  or  securities  deposited  in 
Government  vaults  as  collateral;  (2)  silver  certificates  or  bills  usually 
issued  in  small  denominations,  with  silver  dollars 
or  silver  bullion  deposited  in  Federal  Government 
vaults  to  redeem  them.  Paper  money  of  the  fol- 
lowing kinds  has  also  been  issued:  (1)  gold  certifi- 
cates, (2)  National  bank  notes,  (3)  United  States 
notes,  (4)  Federal  Reserve  Bank  notes,  and  (5) 
Treasury  notes  of  1890. 

Postal  Money  Order.  A convenient  and  safe 

method  of  making  payments  of  sums  of  money  up 

to  $100  is  provided  by  means  of  the  postal  money 

order.  It  may  be  purchased  at  any  United  States 

Post  Office  or  its  branches.  On  payment  of  the 

amount  of  the  postal  money  order  and  a small  serv- 

A postal-money-order  ice  the  postmaster  will  issue  a postal  money 

receipt.  This  receipt  ° 1 1 ' 

is  given  by  the  Post  order  payable  to  the  payee  and  drawn  on  the  post 

Office  Department  to  office  designated  in  the  application.  The  money 

a person  buying  a ° . 

money  order.  order  can  be  mailed  to  the  payee,  who  can  indorse 
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it  and  deposit  it  in  his  bank  or  present  it  for  payment  at  any  post  office. 

Express  Money  Order.  Express  money  orders  are  much  like  postal 
money  orders  in  that  they  offer  a safe  means  of  transmitting  money.  An 
express  money  order  may  be  purchased  from  any  office  of  the  American 
Express  Company.  The  purchaser  simply  buys  an  express  money  order 
for  the  amount  he  wishes  to  transmit, 
pays  the  required  fee,  and  receives  the 
money  order  and  the  remitter’s  re- 
ceipt. The  payee  is  able  to  obtain  the 
money  in  cash  from  an  office  of  the 
company  after  proper  identification, 
or  he  may  handle  the  money  order 
like  an  ordinary  bank  check.  He  may 
indorse  it  for  payment,  deposit  it  at 
his  bank,  or  transfer  it  to  another 
person. 

United  States  Postal  Note.  The 
postal  note  gives  the  public  another 
opportunity  to  make  payments  with 
money  substitutes.  The  postal  note  is 
printed  on  light  cardboard  stock  and 
must  not  be  mutilated,  folded,  or 
spindled.  The  notes  are  usually  used 
tO  send  small  amounts  and  are  issued  An  application  for  a domestic  money 
in  even  amounts  of  $1,  $2,  $3,  $4,  $5, 

$6,  $7,  $8,  $9,  and  $10.  Special  postal  note  stamps  are  provided  for 
uneven  amounts  and  are  affixed  to  the  notes.  These  postal  note  stamps 
are  issued  in  the  following  denominations:  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  20, 
30,  40,  50,  60,  70,  80,  and  90  cents.  Only  two  stamps  are  allowed  for 
amounts  between  1 and  99  cents.  No  ordinary  postage  stamp  may  be 
used.  The  largest  note  is  for  $10,  but  there  is  no  restriction  on  the  num- 
ber of  notes  that  may  be  sold  to  the  same  purchaser  at  one  time. 

The  purchaser  is  not  required  to  fill  out  any  application  form  as  he 
does  when  applying  for  an  ordinary  domestic  money  order.  All  he  does 
is  to  request  a note  from  the  money-order  clerk.  The  purchaser  pays  an 
amount  equal  to  the  face  of  the  note  and  a 5-cent  fee.  Like  a domestic 
postal  money  order,  the  postal  note  is  not  negotiable  or  transferable  by 
indorsement.  It  will  be  paid  only  at  post  offices  and  banks;  thus  the  post 
office  will  pay  the  face  amount  of  the  note  only  to  the  payee  named  in 


post  office  department 

THIRD  ASSISTANT  POSTMASTER  GENERAL  Step  if  Inalat  OBO 

DIVISION  OF  MONEY  ORDERS 


Sp«g«»  ab«v  thin  tine  hr  tha  PrrinauUr’r  record,  to  b*  fitlad  La  by  him 

Application  for  Domestic  MoneylOrder 

Spccaabajbw  to  bs  filled  In  hy  piudunr,  or.  If 

^Ajnount 


PURCHASER  MUST  send  ORDER  AND  COUPON  TO  PAYEE 
(FOR  FEES  SEE  OTHER  SIDEJ 
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it  or  to  the  bank  in  which  the  note  has  been  deposited  for  collection. 

Traveler’s  Checks.  It  is  unwise  for  the  traveler  to  carry  very  much 
money,  but  it  is  often  difficult  for  a stranger  to  get  personal,  or  even 
bank,  checks  cashed.  One  way  of  overcoming  this  difficulty  is  to  carry 
traveler’s  checks,  which  are  sold  by  the  American  Express  Company. 
For  a small  fee,  these  traveler’s  checks  of  various  denominations  can  be 
exchanged  for  money.  The  purchaser  must  sign  his  name  on  each 
traveler’s  check  at  the  time  of  purchase  and  in  the  presence  of  the  per- 
son issuing  the  checks.  To  cash  one  of  the  checks,  it  is  necessary  for  him 
to  write  his  name  again  in  another  space  on  the  check  in  the  presence 


American  Express  Company  money  order  and  remitter’s  receipt 

of  the  person  to  whom  the  check  is  presented.  Comparison  of  the  two 
signatures  is  usually  the  only  identification  needed. 

Telegraph  Money  Orders.  Another  safe  and  rapid  method  of  making 
payments  at  distant  points  is  by  telegraph  money  order.  The  cost  of  this 
service  within  the  borders  of  the  United  States  is  based  on  the  cost  of  a 
full-rate  telegram  of  fifteen  words  to  the  destination  point,  plus  an  ad- 
ditional charge  for  the  service.  A message  may  be  included  in  the  tele- 
graph money  order  for  an  extra  fee.  The  money  order  must  be  pre- 
sented by  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed  at  the  delivering  office  of 
the  telegraph  company.  He  must  prove  his  identity  and  indorse  the 
money  order  before  the  company  will  cash  it. 

Checks,  the  most  common  substitutes  for  money,  are  orders  drawn 
by  a bank  depositor  asking  (or  ordering)  the  bank  to  pay  money  he  has 
on  deposit  to  another  person.  For  example,  Mr.  Arthur  B.  Reed  deposits 
$500  in  a checking  account  in  the  Mohawk  National  Bank.  He  writes  a 
check  ordering  the  bank  to  pay  $10  of  the  deposited  money  to  Mary 
Reed,  his  daughter,  who  is  away  at  college.  Mary  may  use  the  check  to 
buy  a dress.  She  indorses  it  and  gives  it  to  the  Main  Street  Department 
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Store,  which  in  turn  indorses  the  check  and  deposits  it  in  its  bank.  This 
bank  then  sends  the  check  to  the  clearinghouse,  which  in  turn  sends  the 
check  to  Mr.  Reed’s  bank.  The  Mohawk  National  Bank  deducts  the 
$10  from  the  amount  on  deposit  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Reed.  At  the  end  of 
the  month,  the  bank  returns  the  check  to  Mr.  Reed  with  the  monthly 
statement. 


Signature  Card.  When  you  open  a checking  account,  or  commercial 
account,  at  a bank,  you  must  fill  out  a signature  card  and  sign  it  in  the 
way  you  expect  to  write  your  name  on  the  checks  you  will  draw  on  the 
bank.  Your  signature  on  the  card  is  used  as  a standard  for  comparison 
with  the  signatures  on  your  checks  when  they  are  returned  to  your  bank. 

Indorsements.  Indorsements  are  written  on  the  back,  or  reverse  side, 
of  the  checks  you  deposit.  When  you  write  an  indorsement,  you  give  up 
your  ownership  or  title  to  the  check  and  transfer  your  ownership  of  the 
check  to  the  bank.  Be  sure  to  write  your  name  in  exactly  the  way  it  is 
spelled  on  the  face  of  the  check.  There  are  several  ways  in  which  to  in- 
dorse checks,  as  shown  in  the  following  illustrations. 


WESTERN  UNION 
MONEY  ORDER 


TELEGRAPH 


Subject  to  the  conditions  below  tad  on  back  hereof,  which  are  hereby  agreed  to, 

PAY  *m  ’"AC'1  IK  A r\  d\Hfi  t / 


Address cQLKAJlL 


©La sLAJL  ^ Aqov  I 


» 4Q-^=_) 


Message  to  be  delivered  with  the  money 

_ AxxdA  


Positive  evidence  of  personal  identity  is  NOT  to  be 
required  from  the  Payee,  and  I authorize  and  direct 
the  Telegraph  Company  to  pay  the  sum  named  in  this 
order  at  my  risk  to  such  person  as  its  agent  believes 
to  be  the  above  named  Payee,*  UNLESS  the  following  is 
signed. 

POSITIVE  PERSONAL  IDENTIFICATION  REQUIRED 


•Information  for  test  question 
for  identifying  payee 


hhcuL/ 


Sender's  Add.—.  I AA/_ 

for  Reference 

Sender's  Telephone  ^ ^ U.  3 A 1 


IN  CASE  OF  FOREIGN  MONEY  ORDERS:  Pay  United  States  Dollars  Q Pay  in  Local  Currency  Q 


A telegraph  money  order 
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Using  Checking  Services.  After  you  have  filled  out  the  signature  card 
and  indorsed  any  checks  you  wish  to  deposit,  you  have  to  make  out  a 
deposit  slip . In  fact,  you  have  to  make  out  a deposit  slip  every  time  you 
make  a deposit  at  a bank.  If  the  bank  requires  that  a certain  balance  be 

In  order,  from  top  to  bottom : 

1.  A blank  indorsement — 
makes  check  payable  to 
any  holder 

2.  A restrictive  indorsement 
— must  be  deposited,  not 
cashed 

3.  An  indorsement  in  full — 
check  cannot  be  cashed  or 
transferred  until  indorsed 
by  Richard  Roe 

4.  A restrictive  indorsement — 
check  may  be  paid  only  to 
Richard  Roe 

5.  A qualified  indorsement — 
identifies  the  holder  with- 
out guaranteeing  payment 

6.  A special  indorsement — 
made  by  a rubber  stamp 

Types  of  indorsements 

kept  in  a checking  account  ($100,  for  instance),  you  will  have  to  start 
your  checking  account  with  at  least  that  amount  or  more.  If  you  do  not 
have  enough  money  to  maintain  the  required  balance,  the  bank  may 
allow  you  to  have  a small  balance  but  you  may  have  to  pay  a small  fee 
(usually  10  cents)  for  each  check  you  draw  on  the  bank.  Banks  have  a 
number  of  arrangements  for  those  who  wish  to  pay  out  money  by  check. 
In  one  of  these  plans,  the  customer  purchases  a checkbook  containing 
twenty  checks  and  pays  $2  for  the  book.  The  depositor  may  draw 
checks  as  he  needs,  but  he  cannot  draw  checks  the  total  of  which  is  more 
than  the  amount  of  money  he  has  on  deposit. 

Whenever  you  deposit  money,  the  bank  keeps  your  deposit  slip  as  a 
record.  The  bank  either  gives  you  a duplicate  deposit  slip  signed  by  the 
teller,  or  the  teller  enters  the  amount  in  your  passbook,  which  is  your 
record  or  receipt  for  the  money  you  deposited. 
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Checkbook.  Most  checkbooks  are  so  constructed  that  each  check  has  a 
stub.  When  you  write  a check,  fill  in  the  stub  first,  because  you  want  to 
be  sure  to  make  the  deduction  for  the  check  and  keep  a record  for  each 
check.  Deduct  the  amount  of  each  check  from  the  previous  balance  and 


CITIZENS  NATIONAL  BANK 

-^r  2-,.-  19  - 

PLEASE  LIST  EACH  CHECK  SEPARATELY" 

CURRENCY 

3 ef 

“"T* 

SILVER 

J 

7.5- 

y*  CHECKS  AS  FOLLOWS  — - 

*7 

/ 

/ 72— 

J 

/ 

?iru. 

Z>-  a/ 

JtC> 

JCo'y' 

Total  $ 

SEE  THAT  ALL  CHECKS 

ARE  INDORSE 

:d 

CITIZENS  NATIONAL  BANK 

DEPOSITED  FOR 

c 7^ 

|9  - 

PLEASE  LIST  EACH  CHECK  SEPARATELY 

CURRENCY 

. ? Cf 

c«nt« 

SILVER 

/ 

CHECKS  AS  FOLLOWS 

2 ^£T  - ^".3 

*7 

/ 

/ *2— 

/ ■/  — K -7 

/ 

/y£~'\ 

tZ  J 1/ 

- 

• 7^ 

J 

— 

Total  % [ 
SEE  THAT  ALL  CHECKS 

ARE  INDORSE 

:d 

A deposit  slip  may  be  made  out  two  ways,  as  shown  above. 


transfer  the  balance  to  the  next  check  stub.  The  date  and  the  amount 
of  the  deposits  are  entered  on  the  check  stubs  and  are  added  to  previous 
balances. 


A personal  check  and  stub 
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Checks  are  usually  printed  on  safety  paper,  so  that  if  any  alterations 
are  made,  they  can  easily  be  detected.  Check-writing  machines  or  check 
protectors  are  used  to  guard  against  the  danger  of  someone’s  changing 
the  amount  on  a check.  These  machines  stamp  or  cut  the  figures  into 
the  paper  so  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  eradicate  or  alter  them. 


STANDARDVILLE,  U.  S._ 


June. ..2a^— 19-—.  No 59 Z. 


Pay  tothk 

ORDER  OE_ 


Standard  National  Bank 

A.  J,  Adams  & Company . f 12.-25. 


R^TU  ★★★★12  DQtS  7 5m 


-Dollars 


Cashier 


A cashier’s  check 


A bank  draft 
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Various  Forms  of  Checks.  Counter  checks  are  blank  checks  usually 
kept  on  the  desks  or  counters  of  banks  for  the  convenience  of  customers. 
A certified  check  is  an  ordinary  personal  check  that  has*  written  or 
stamped  across  it  the  word  “Certified,”  together  with  the  date  of  certifi- 
cation, and  is  signed  by  the  cashier  or  teller.  Then  the  bank  guarantees 
the  check  by  ascertaining  whether  sufficient  funds  are  on  deposit  for  the 
amount  named  and  reserves  this  amount  for  payment  of  that  particular 
check.  A cashier’s  check  is  one  drawn  by  the  cashier  or  teller  on  his  own 
bank  and  is  more  readily  accepted  than  a personal  check.  The  customer 
can  purchase  it  from  the  bank.  A bank  draft  is  in  reality  a check  drawn 


A letter  of  credit 
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by  one  bank  on  another  bank  in  which  it  has  money  deposited.  Such  a 
check  may  be  purchased  from  the  bank,  and  it  is  also  more  readily  ac- 
cepted than  a personal  check.  Many  travelers  use  a letter  of  credit  in- 
stead of  traveler’s  checks  as  a means  of  carrying  personal  funds.  A letter 
of  credit  may  be  purchased  in  much  the' same  way  as  a traveler’s  check. 
The  letter  of  credit  is  simply  a letter  of  introduction,  for  the  purchaser, 


w.  R.  MASON 

415  ACADE.'nlY  STREET 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 


USE  PASS  BOOK  ONLY  AS  A RECEIPT  IN  MAKING  DEPOSITS 


(Genesee  JSational 
iianfe 

UTICA,  n.  y. 


IN — Interest  RT — Returned  Item 

EC — Error  Corrected  CC — Certified  Check 
LST — List  of  Checks  DM — Debit  Memo. 


DATE 

CHECKS  IN  DETAIL 

DATE 

DEPOSITS 

. Balance  Brought  Forward 

SEPT 

1,  19- 

384.17 

SEPT  5 

$6.22  - 7.40  - 18. 3Q 

SEPT 

5 

416.80 

SEPT  7 

112.70  - 9.19  - 76.40 

SEPT 

20 

312.40 

SEPT  12 

11.69  - 3.30  - 6.82  - 125.00CC 

SEPT  20 

136.19  -18.45 

SEPT  27 

•35  . 04  -10.00  - 25.00 

SEPT  29 

101 .69 

Balance  of  your  account  to  close  of  business 

SE  PT 

30,  19- 

389.98 

In  receiving  items  on  deposit  this  Bank  obligates  itself  only  as  the  Depositor's  collecting  agent,  assuming  no 
responsibility  beyond  carefulness  in  selecting  correspondents  and  until  such  time  as  actual  payments  shall  have  come 
into  its  possession,  reserves  the  right  to  charge  back  to  the  Depositor’s  account  any  amount  previously  credited. 


A bank  statement — A monthly  statement  of  account  sent  to  each  customer. 


to  specifically  named  banks.  The  purchaser  then  can  draw  any  amount 
of  money  up  to  the  amount  named  in  the  letter  less  any  amounts  previ- 
ously drawn. 

Bank  Statement  and  Reconciliation  of  the  Depositor’s  Balance.  An 

important  duty  of  the  person  who  has  a checking  account  is  to  reconcile 
the  balance  shown  on  his  last  check  stub  with  the  balance  shown  by  the 
bank.  At  the  end  of  each  month,  most  banks  send  to  the  depositor  a 
statement  of  account  together  with  all  checks  that  have  been  returned 
to  the  bank  during  that  month.  The  balance  shown  by  the  bank  state- 
ment may  not  agree  with  the  balance  on  the  depositor’s  check  stubs,  yet 
both  may  be  correct.  The  reconciliation  is  a mathematical  process  that 
attempts  to  set  the  two  balances  into  agreement. 

The  depositor’s  own  check  stubs  would  agree  with  the  bank’s  state- 
ment of  the  depositor’s  account  at  all  times  if  the  bank  were  informed 
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immediately  regarding  all  checks  issued.  The  bank  has  no  way  of  know- 
ing what  checks  the  depositor  has  issued  until  those  checks  have  been 
presented  to  the  bank  for  payment,  either  through  the  clearinghouse  or 
through  another  bank.  It  is  possible  that  several  days  or  even  several 
weeks  may  pass  between  the  issuing  of  a check  by  the  depositor  and  its 
arrival  at  his  bank  for  payment.  The  depositor  sometimes  does  not  know 
whether  any  exchange,  service,  or  other  charges  have  been  made  against 
his  account  until  the  bank  reports  these  items  to  him.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  that  the  depositor  compare  his  check  stubs  with  the  items  on 
the  bank’s  statement  when  it  is  received.  Undoubtedly  there  will  be  a 
difference  between  the  two  records  that  must  be  accounted  for.  This 
process  of  comparison  to  bring  the  two  records  into  agreement  is  called 
reconciliation. 

The  following  table  shows  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  Mr. 
Reed  had  $192.08.  It  shows  that  he  made  two  deposits — $208.40  and 
$156.20 — issued  eight  checks,  and  had  a balance  at  the  end  of  the  month 
of  $194.99. 

Bank  Statement 

Balance,  May  1 $192.08 

Deposits $208.40 

156.20  364,60 

556.68 

Eight  checks  returned 361 .69 

Balance  on  hand,  May  31 $194.99 

Mr.  Reed’s  own  check-stub  record  shows  a balance  of  only  $58.30  at 
the  end  of  the  month.  In  checking  over  the  items  on  the  bank  statement 
and  comparing  each  one  with  his  own  check  stubs,  he  finds  that  three 
checks  are  still  outstanding,  or  have  not  been  returned  to  his  bank  for 


payment.  These  checks  are: 

No.  217  for  $ 18.09 

No.  218  for  117.52 

No.  220  for  1.08 

Total  outstanding  checks  $136.69 

Mr.  Reed  prepared  his  reconciliation  as  follows: 

Balance  shown  by  bank’s  statement,  May  31 $194.99 

Outstanding  checks:  No.  217 18.09 

No.  218 117.52 

No.  220 1.08 

Total  outstanding  checks 136.69 

Balance  on  last  check  stub $ 58.30 
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If  the  customer  deposits  money  the  day  the  statement  is  sent  to  him, 
he  will  have  a record  of  the  deposit;  but  the  amount  of  the  deposit  may 
not  appear  on  the  bank  statement.  His  balance  will  then  be  larger  than 
the  bank’s  balance,  unless  there  are  outstanding  checks.  If  the  two 
amounts — his  account  of  the  balance  and  the  bank’s  record — do  not 
“reconcile,”  it  is  likely  that  an  error  in  arithmetic  has  been  made.  If  the 
balances  cannot  be  made  to  reconcile,  then  the  matter  should  be  taken 
up  with  the  bank  authorities. 

Common-Sense  Principles.  If  you  expect  to  be  successful  in  your 
business  transactions,  you  must  know  your  money  and  how  to  handle 
a checking  account.  When  you  have  a checking  account,  you  should 
reconcile  the  balance  on  your  check  stubs  with  the  balance  shown  on 
the  monthly  statement  of  your  bank. 


1.  What  is  money? 

2.  What  are  some  materials  that  have  been  used  as  a medium  of  ex- 
change? 

3.  Enumerate  eight  desirable  qualities  in  money. 

4.  What  kinds  of  money  are  considered  legal  tender? 

5.  Why  are  people  willing  to  accept  paper  currency  for  goods  and 
services? 

6.  List  the  kinds  of  paper  money  in  use  today  in  our  country. 

7.  How  do  checks  replace  paper  money? 

8.  What  is  the  difference  between  a check  and  a draft? 

9.  Name  and  describe  several  business  forms  that  are  substitutes  for 
money. 

10.  How  do  you  reconcile  the  bank  balance  with  the  balance  shown  on 
a check-stub  record? 

Social-Business  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  Why  do  you  think  that  barter  was  replaced  by  money? 

2.  What  makes  paper  money  circulate  at  face  value? 

3.  How  would  a checking  account  be  of  value  to  a high  school  student? 


medium 

wealth 

bullion 

currency 


Words  to  Study  and  Use 

legal  tender 
denominations 
indorsements 
mutilated 


domestic 

identification 

certified 

reconciliation 


Study  Guides  and  Review  Questions 
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4.  If  there  were  no  substitutes  for  money,  how  do  you  think  business 
might  be  transacted? 

5.  Discuss  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  reconciling  the  bank 
balance  with  the  check-stub  balance  at  the  end  of  each  year  instead  of  at  the 
end  of  each  month. 

CONSUMER  PROBLEMS  AND  PROJECTS 

(If  you  are  using  the  Workbook  designed  to  accompany  this 
text,  fill  in  the  prepared  blank  forms  for  these  problems.) 

57.  Check  Writing  and  Reconciliation  of  Bank  Statement 

a.  Charles  K.  Wells  owes  $250.25  to  M.  O.  Fry,  and  he  pays  the  debt  by 
check.  Use  the  current  date  and  your  city  in  filling  out  a check. 

b.  Reconcile  the  bank  balance  with  the  check-stub  balance  in  the  follow- 
ing: 

The  bank  statement  shows: 

Balance,  July  1 

Deposit,  July  16 $282.40 

Deposit,  July  19 309.59 

Deposit,  July  25 250.00 

Balance  on  hand,  July  31 

Canceled  checks  returned: 

July  3 $12.25;  $6.32;  $1.88 

July  6 $62.48;  $49.26;  $6.03;  $20.25 

July  16 $117.35;  $5.16;  $3.59 

July  24 $58.80;  $37.57;  $55.50 

July  28 $281.60 

According  to  the  depositor’s  check-stub  record,  there  should  be  a balance 
of  $275.83  on  deposit  in  the  bank.  By  comparing  the  figures  on  the  bank 
statement  and  on  the  depositor’s  check  stubs,  it  was  discovered  that  the 
following  checks  had  not  yet  been  returned  to  the  bank  for  payment. 

No.  123  $ .63 

No.  124  217.08 

No.  127  12.08 

57.  Consumer  Mathematics 

The  following  problems  were  given  to  all  persons  who  applied  for  a clerical 
position  with  a railroad  company.  See  whether  you  are  able  to  solve  them  cor- 
rectly. Only  one-fifth  of  the  applicants  who  took  this  test  recently  were  able  to 
solve  these  problems  correctly  within  the  limited  time  given. 


$381.67 


$505.62 
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1.  Add  the  figures  in  the  columns  and  in  the  rows.  Then  find  the  grand  total. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

$152.64 

$89.76 

$648.75 

$ 21.45 

176.45 

98.43 

34.67 

846.75 

92.67 

84.92 

26.91 

42.98 

83.91 

41.86 

101.69 

69.48 

82.32 

41.96 

19.49 

123.84 

84.75 

25.46 

84.72 

32.96 

117.68 

91.84 

56.89 

45.89 

2.  Divide  466,050  by  975. 

3.  What  percentage  is  3.75  of  23.25? 

4.  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  148,  and  the  greater  number  is  three  times  as 
much  as  the  smaller.  What  is  the  smaller  number? 

5.  The  total  cost  of  operating  a certain  locomotive  for  one  month  was  $1,379. 
Of  this  total  cost  42  per  cent  was  for  fuel,  38  per  cent  was  for  wages,  15  per  cent 
was  for  repairs,  and  5 per  cent  was  for  incidentals.  Find  the  cost  of  each  item. 

6.  On  January  1,  Mr.  C.  W.  Hart  had  $300  on  deposit  in  a savings  account 
with  the  Security  Bank,  at  2j  per  cent  interest  a year.  In  March,  rather  than 
withdraw  money  from  his  reserve  fund,  he  borrowed  from  the  bank  $50  for  60 
days  at  6 per  cent  per  annum  and  gave  his  note  as  security.  The  bank’s  minimum 
charge  for  handling  a personal  loan  is  $1.25.  He  paid  back  the  $50  plus  the 
interest  and  the  handling  charge  out  of  his  savings  account  when  the  note  be- 
came due.  He  rents  a safe-deposit  box  for  $4.50  a year,  which  the  bank  deducts 
from  his  savings  account.  What  amount  did  Mr.  Hart  have  in  his  savings  ac- 
count at  the  end  of  the  year?  Interest  is  calculated  on  the  smallest  balance 
in  the  account  during  the  year. 

Section  2.  Earning  Money  and  Selecting  an  Occupation  or  a Business 

Everyone  Must  Earn  Money.  You  will  have  to  earn  your  own  living 
after  you  have  finished  school  or  college.  Either  you  will  earn  your 
money  by  exchanging  your  services  for  it,  or  you  will  have  to  make  a 
margin  of  profit  in  some  business  of  your  own.  Selecting  an  occupation, 
preparing  for  it,  and  entering  it  by  getting  a job  are  important  matters 
in  the  life  of  every  person.  It  is  only  by  work  that  you  can  earn  your 
living  and  create  a satisfactory  life. 

Selecting  an  Occupation.  The  choice  of  an  occupation  requires  a 
great  deal  of  information  and  study;  therefore  all  persons  must  give 
considerable  thought  to  it,  and  not  leave  it  to  chance  or  accident  or 
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treat  it  briefly  or  dismiss  it  quickly.  Entire  books  are  written  on  this 
topic  and  whole  courses  of  study  devoted  to  it. 

There  are  nearly  25,000  occupations  from  which  to  choose,  but  these 
are  divided  into  fields  of  specialization.  A field  of  activity  should  be 
selected  that  is  not  overcrowded  and  in  which  there  are  future  possi- 
bilities. But  before  studying  occupations,  study  yourself.  Unless  you 
know  your  abilities  and  interests,  you  will  never  be  able  to  fit  yourself 
into  life  or  to  build  a successful  career.  A moving  picture  of  quick 
success  is  very  interesting,  but  many  of  the  details  of  the  education  and 
struggle  of  the  person  are  omitted;  you,  however,  must  face  reality  when 
you  are  choosing  your  occupation.  In  order  to  find  the  kind  of  work  for 
which  you  are  adapted,  you  must  be  an  intelligent  consumer  of  the 
educational  and  vocational-school  opportunities  available  in  your  com- 
munity. It  surely  is  not  economical  to  spend  a long  time  preparing  for 
an  occupation  for  which  you  are  not  adapted,  or  for  one  that  may  be  put 
out  of  existence  by  new  inventions  or  changing  conditions. 

Technological  Changes.  Inventions  of  new  machinery  and  discoveries 
of  new  uses  for  materials  often  result  in  quick  changes  that  affect  many 
wage  earners.  Many  products  that  are  modern  today  are  old-fashioned 
tomorrow;  thus,  an  airplane  just  finished  may  be  out  of  date  within  a 
few  days  because  a better  model  has  been  designed  in  the  meantime. 
Inventions  such  as  television,  radar,  electronics,  and  air  conditioning 
are  examples  of  swift  technological 
changes.  Improvements  on  existing 
things  also  change  industries,  and  per- 
sons skilled  in  certain  processes  may 
have  to  learn  other  trades.  Technologi- 
cal changes  also  have  a tremendous  ef- 
fect on  employers,  who  must  adjust 
their  factories  and  businesses  to  meet 
new  conditions. 

Making  Profits  from  Your  Own  Busi- 
ness. Many  persons  prefer  to  work  for 
themselves  instead  of  being  employed 

by  someone  else.  They  are  willing  to  A prospective  store  owner  must  know 
. ; . ° about  sales  possibilities  within  the 

take  the  risk  of  going  into  business  for  desired  territory.  A survey  will  tell 
themselves  rather  than  be  dependent  where  customers  reside,  their  income 
, . Tf  . , level,  how  much  they  buy,  and  what 

Oil  wages  or  salaries.  If  they  succeed,  Stores  are  already  serving  them. 
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they  are  likely  to  earn  more  than  employees,  and  they  usually  derive 
greater  satisfaction  from  their  work. 

Many  who  go  into  business  for  themselves,  however,  make  failures  of 
their  ventures.  They  may  not  have  the  talent  for  operating  a business 
or  cannot  estimate  the  risks  sufficiently.  Sometimes  they  simply  do  not 
have  enough  money  to  carry  on  the  business  until  it  begins  to  make  a 
profit. 

Foresight  as  to  Location.  Before  any  large  business  unit  can  be  started, 
a great  deal  of  preparation  is  necessary.  Chain-store  proprietors,  for  ex- 
ample, make  elaborate  preparations  before  selecting  store  sites.  They 
hire  men  to  count  the  number  of  passersby  in  various  locations;  they 
make  maps  showing  the  position  of  similar  stores  and  of  the  homes  of 
possible  customers;  and  they  ask  questions  of  persons  living  in  the 
neighborhood.  No  matter  how  expensive  the  suitable  location  may  be, 
the  future  owners  plan  to  have  sufficient  money  to  pay  expenses  until 
the  new  branch  is  well  established. 

How  to  Avoid  Mistakes.  In  contrast  with  these  methods,  the  inex- 


Mistakes  are  always  costly.  The  failure  of  a small  business  may  mean 
the  economic  collapse  of  a whole  family. 
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perienced  person  may  start  a business  without  adequate  information  or 
preparation.  He  may  rent  a building  very  near  a large  competitor,  or 
he  may  lease  a cheap  storeroom  far  away  from  the  district  where  people 
trade.  Some  important  questions  to  consider  when  planning  to  establish 
your  own  business  are: 

1.  What  types  of  goods  or  service  needed  in  this  neighborhood  are  not 
already  supplied? 

2.  What  business  do  you  know  about  from  contact  or  experience? 

3.  What  type  of  business  do  you  enjoy? 

4.  What  is  the  best  location? 

5.  Can  you  afford  this  location? 

6.  How  much  money  will  be  needed  to  keep  the  business  going  until 
profits  are  made? 

7.  Can  you  obtain  sufficient  money  to  start  this  business? 

8.  How  much  interest  will  you  have  to  pay  on  borrowed  money? 

9.  How  can  you  advertise  the  business  or  attract  customers  ? 

10.  Do  persons  in  whose  judgment  you  have  confidence  advise  you  to 
enter  business? 

If  you  can  answer  these  questions  satisfactorily,  you  may  find  it  both 
profitable  and  enjoyable  to  own  your  own  business. 

Success  in  Business.  Some  of  the  qualities  necessary  for  success  when 
going  into  business  for  yourself  are: 

1.  Optimism 

2.  Courage 

3.  Good  judgment 

4.  Ability  to  get  along  with  other  people 

5.  Firmness 

6.  Industriousness 

7.  Determination 

Being  a good  and  careful  buyer  is  especially  necessary  in  business. 
The  inexperienced  business  owner  may  be  persuaded  to  purchase  larger 
quantities  than  he  needs  or  perhaps  to  stock  his  store  with  unsalable 
goods. 

Many  successful  business  owners  are  studying  the  development  of 
consumer  education  and  now  realize  that  customers  know  honest  values 
for  the  prices  asked.  Every  storekeeper  must  have  some  plan  to  follow 
in  building  and  maintaining  good  will. 

Inheriting  Money  and  Property.  We  can  do  little  about  inheritances 
or  gifts  except  to  use  them  wisely  when  we  get  them.  It  is  folly  to  count 
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on  something  that  someone  may  leave  if  and  when  he  dies.  As  the  Gov- 
ernment participates  in  all  inheritances  through  inheritance  taxes,  an 
estate  may  shrink  to  very  small  proportions.  Undoubtedly  the  best  plan 
for  any  person  to  follow  is  to  learn  a trade,  occupation,  or  profession, 
and  not  to  depend  on  gifts  or  bequests. 

Common-Sense  Principles.  Earning  a living  is  a difficult  task,  even  at 
an  occupation  you  enjoy,  and  it  may  sometimes  be  irksome.  You  will 
probably  pursue  your  work  almost  daily  for  a large  part  of  your  life. 
By  careful  planning,  however,  you  can  place  yourself  in  a job  you  can 
do  and  enjoy.  Besides  taking  pride  in  your  job  and  being  happy  in  it, 
you  will  be  compensated  largely  in  proportion  to  your  value.  If  you  are 
an  intelligent  consumer,  you  will  budget  or  plan  the  spending  of  your 
income  so  that  you  can  have  the  things  you  want  and  need.  Whether 
your  income  is  large  or  small,  the  best  plan  is  to  set  aside  regularly  a 
part  of  your  earnings  as  savings. 

Words  to  Study  and  Use 

incentive  optimism 

necessities  inheritance 

ventures  bequest 

elaborate  compensate 

Study  Guides  and  Review  Questions 

1.  How  do  most  persons  earn  money  during  their  lives? 

2.  About  how  many  occupations  are  there  in  the  United  States? 

3.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  face  reality  when  choosing  an  occupation,  and 
not  trust  to  luck? 

4.  What  are  technological  changes? 

5.  How  do  technological  changes  affect  workers? 

6.  How  can  the  worker  protect  himself  against  loss  caused  by  technolog- 
ical changes? 

7.  What  type  of  person  should  go  into  business  for  himself? 

8.  Why  do  persons  fail  in  their  own  businesses? 

9.  Why  is  a desirable  location  necessary  for  the  success  of  a business? 

10.  What  questions  should  you  answer  before  going  into  business  for 

yourself? 

Social-Business  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

I.  What  do  you  think  you  might  do  to  make  yourself  outstanding  and 
successful  in  an  overcrowded  occupation? 


occupation 

technological 

television 

electronics 
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2.  How  have  recent  technological  changes  affected  some  of  the  items  in 
the  home?  Give  examples. 

3.  Do  the  successful  business  people  in  your  community  possess  the 
same  qualities  and  characteristics? 

4.  What  specific  knowledge  or  skill  do  you  have  or  hope  to  develop  by 
which  you  can  earn  a living  over  a long  period  of  years? 

5.  If  you  were  to  start  a small  store,  where  would  you  locate  it  and  what 
lines  of  goods  would  you  handle? 

CONSUMER  PROBLEMS  AND  PROJECTS 

(If  you  are  using  the  Workbook  designed  to  accompany  this 
text,  fill  in  the  prepared  blank  forms  for  these  problems .) 

58.  Selecting  an  Occupation  or  a Business 

a.  If  you  were  to  inherit  $5,000  after  all  the  taxes  had  been  paid,  what 
would  you  do  with  the  money? 

b.  What  are  the  most  sensible  people  you  know  doing  with  their  savings? 

c.  What  percentage  of  a person’s  income  do  you  think  should  be  put  into 
Government  bonds  as  permanent  savings  or  investment? 

d.  You  can  investigate  the  possibilities  of  a job  by  going  directly  to  the 
owners  or  managers,  or  you  can  make  inquiries  of  friends  or  relatives  about 
a job  you  think  you  might  fill.  Select  a business  in  which  you  think  you 
would  like  to  work,  then  answer  the  following  questions: 

(1)  What  kind  of  business  is  it? 

(2)  What  plan  does  the  business  follow  in  selecting  new  employees? 

(3)  What  are  the  educational  qualifications  for  the  job  you  think  you 
would  like? 

(4)  What  are  the  chances  for  advancement  or  promotion? 

(5)  What  is  the  job  next  above  the  one  you  are  considering? 

(6)  How  permanent  will  the  job  be? 

(7)  What  is  the  beginning  salary? 


58.  Consumer  Mathematics 


The  following  problems  were  given  to  an  applicant  for  the  position  of  clerk 
in  a large  office: 

1.  What  would  250  pounds  of  sheet  steel  cost  at  $1.80  per  100  pounds? 


Multiply  48,256,731  by  6,742 
Multiply  f by  f 


Add  2.01,  200.004,  and  6.08197 


7.  Multiply  5.62  by  8.97 

8.  Divide  784.532  by  2.02 

9.  Divide  | by  6| 

10.  What  is  6 per  cent  of  $250.50? 


UNIT  XXVI 


CREDIT  OR  BUYING  ON  TIME 
Section  1.  Using  Credit 

Definitions.  The  word  credit  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word  credere, 
meaning  to  believe.  When  you  have  good  credit,  business  people  be- 
lieve in  your  financial  ability  to  such  an  extent  that  they  are  willing  to 
give  you  goods  for  which  you  will  pay  later  or  to  lend  you  money  to  be 
repaid  later.  Good  credit  is  most  desirable  and  is  made  up  of  the  three 
C’s — character,  capacity,  and  capital.  In  order  to  have  a good  credit  rat- 
ing, a person  of  good  character  keeps  his  word  and  repays  his  debts.  He 
must  have  the  capacity  or  ability  to  pay.  A man  out  of  work  and  without 
any  resources  may  be  of  high  character,  but  he  is  a poor  credit  risk  be- 
cause of  his  inability  to  pay.  He  must  have  some  capital,  property,  or 
money  that  he  has  saved  or  inherited,  as  such  a person  is  more  likely 
to  repay  a loan  than  one  with  little  or  no  capital. 

Examples  of  Credit.  Credit,  and  not  money,  is  used  in  transacting 
about  nine-tenths  of  the  business  in  the  United  States.  More  than  half 
the  sales  to  the  consumers  of  goods  are  said  to  be  made  on  a credit  basis. 
Promises  to  pay,  then,  take  the  place  of  currency  in  the  majority  of  busi- 
ness transactions.  Credit,  or  negotiable  instruments,  such  as  bank  checks, 
circulate  as  freely  as  money.  Promissory  notes  also  represent  credit  and 
take  the  place  of  money.  If  you  accept  a check  for  services  you  have 
rendered,  you  take  it  because  you  believe  the  drawer  of  the  check  has 
money  in  the  bank  upon  which  the  check  is  drawn.  Credit,  in  other 
words,  represents  promises  until  they  have  been  fulfilled  or  discharged 
by  the  payment  of  money. 

Credit  Application.  Customers  making  application  for  credit  in  a 
retail  store  must  give  the  information  asked  for  in  a credit  application 
form.  (See  the  accompanying  illustration.)  The  information  requested 
is  very  specific  and  gives  to  the  credit  department  a very  complete  pic- 
ture of  the  financial  standing  of  the  person  seeking  to  open  a charge  ac- 
count or  to  borrow  money.  The  former  addresses  of  the  applicant  are 
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desired  so  that  past  dealings  may  be  investigated.  Persons  who  own  their 
homes  and  have  bank  accounts  ordinarily  are  considered  good  risks. 
Store  owners  usually  investigate  customers  carefully  before  extending 
credit,  as  it  sometimes  is  difficult  to  collect  money  from  slow-paying 


customers. 

Some  credit  application  forms  have  spaces  for  the  following  addi- 


tional items  of  infor- 


i 


mation:  marital  status; 
number  of  children  in 
the  family;  names  of 
two  or  three  neigh- 
bors; telephone  num- 
ber; names  of  two  ref- 
erences; names  of  two 
relatives;  present  sal- 
ary and  when  payable; 
amount  of  unpaid  past 
debts  due;  amount 
being  paid  on  other  ar- 
ticles bought  on  in- 
stallments; kind  of  au- 
tomobile owned,  and 
if  not  completely  paid, 
the  balance  due  and 
monthly  payments 
made  on  it;  and  any 
lawsuits  involving  the 
applicant.  Applica- 
tions for  loans  from 
banks  differ  from  ordinary  credit  application  blanks  because  of  the  kind 
of  information  requested.  In  applying  for  a loan  from  a bank,  the  appli- 
cant must  deliver  some  collateral  (securities  like  stocks  and  bonds)  to  the 
bank  for  it  to  hold  until  the  note  is  paid.  Such  a note  is  called  a col- 
lateral loan  note.  If  the  note  is  not  paid  by  the  maker  at  maturity,  the 
payee  has  the  right  to  sell  the  securities  in  order  to  get  the  money. 

Investigation.  After  a credit  application  is  received,  the  credit  de- 
partment of  the  store  investigates  the  statements  made.  Business  con- 
cerns usually  belong  to  retail  credit  associations  of  which  there  are 
national,  state,  and  local  bodies.  These  associations  have  records  of  all 


An  application  for  credit 
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persons  who  have  had  accounts  with  their  members.  If  a customer  has 
failed  to  pay  an  account  with  one  store,  the  association  is  informed  of  it; 
and  thereafter  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  customer  to  obtain  credit 
anywhere  else.  All  possible  information  about  the  credit  standing  of  all 


$.5.Q.Q.,.Q.Q 

On  the.... S.th... 


City .Dallas.. 


....day  of..U.Q.v.emb.eT... 


PEOPLES  BANK 

„ State .T.SXaS Date..^UgUS.t....8.J. lfc..- 

...aiext,  after  date,  for  valtu  received. X ... 

promise  to  pay  to  the  PEOPLES  BANK  or  order,  at  said  Ba'nk,.l_at...it S_.pf  f i.C.e._in...DallaS.»...Texa.S 

Dollars. 

■without  defalcation,  with  interest  from  date  at  the  rate  of. 6 per  cent  per  annum  until  paid;  and  as  collateral 

security  for  the  payment  of  this  or  any  other  obligation  due  the  said  Bank . X. 

have  deposited  with  said  Bank  the  following  named  security,  to  wit: 


lQ....Shares 

10  Shares 


.We  stern...nnl  on.  ...Telegraph. 


.Qmpany....c.ommon...s.to.c.k.. 


American  „Telephpne„.and..  Telegraph.  .Companx^ 


and  in  default  of  the  payment  of  this  obligation  at  the  maturity  thereof. I hereby  authorize  and  empower 

the  said  Bank,  or  its  Officers,  Agents,  or  Attorneys  or  the  legal  holder  thereof,  to  sell,  assign,  and  deliver  the  said 
security  without  notice,  either  at  public  or  private  sale,  and  to  apply  the  net  proceeds  of  such  sale  to  the  payment  of 
whatever  may  be  then  due  on  this  obligation,  and  whatever  balance  then  remains  may  be  applied  to  any  other  obliga- 
tion of mine due  or  to  become  due  to  said  Bank,  and  then  return  to US. any  balance  remain- 

ing; and  in  case  the  net  proceeds  of  such  security  shall  be  insufficient  to  pay  the  principal,  interest,  and  costs  due  on 
this  obligation  after  sale  is  made i promise  to  pay  to  said  Bank,  or  the  legal  holder  thereof,  the  de- 
ficiency forthwith,  with  interest  from .da.ts.. at  the  rate  of .6. per  cent  per  annum,  until  paid. 

Should  the  value  of  said  collateral,  or  any  hereafter  deposited,  be  deemed,  in  the  opinion  of  the  holder  of  this  obligation, 
insufficient,  the  undersigned' shall,  upon  demand,  furnish  such  other  security  as  will  be  satisfactory  to  said  holder; 
and  in  case  of  failure  so  to  do,  this  note  thereupon,  at  the  option  of  said  holder,  shall  mature  forthwith,  and  the  whole 
or  any  part  or  parts  of  said  securities,  or  substitutes,  or  additions, .may  be  sold  as  herein  provided  at  the  option  of  said 
holder.  This  deposit- of  security  is  without  prejudice  to  the  right  of  the  holder  of  this  note  to  enforce  collection  of 
the’ same  by  suit  or  in  other  lawful  manner,  without  first  exhausting  said  collateral. 

We,  the  makers,  indorsers,  guarantors,  assignors,  and  sureties,  severally  waive  presentment  for  payment,  demand, 
protest,  and  notice  of  protest  for  non-payment  of  this  note. 


Sa.llas.1...Texa.S.. 


Collateral  loan  note 


charge-account  customers  is  collected  and  filed  under  each  person’s 
name. 

Charge  Account.  When  a charge  account  is  opened,  the  customer 
often  receives  a token  or  a ticket  bearing  his  account  number.  He  shows 
this  to  the  salesclerk,  or  he  signs  the  sales  slip  for  each  purchase  as  it  is 
made.  Before  goods  are  delivered,  his  signature  on  the  sales  slip  is  com- 
pared with  the  signature  on  the  credit  application.  Each  month  a state- 
ment is  sent  to  the  customer,  and  payment  is  made  by  check  or  cash. 

Merchants  find  that  charge  accounts  with  reliable  persons  are  very 
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satisfactory  because  a charge  account  usually  converts  a casual  buyer 
into  a steady  customer.  A charge  account  is  a convenience  if  your  buying 
is  planned,  but  without  planning  it  may  lead  to  extravagance.  People 
usually  buy  more  if  the  date  of  reckoning,  or  payment,  is  in  the  future. 

Installment  Buying.  Another  method  of  purchasing  goods  on  credit 
is  on  the  installment  or  deferred-payment  plan.  This  method  is  discussed 
in  detail  in  Section  3 of  this  unit. 

Merchandise  Sold  on  Credit.  Many  kinds  of  goods  are  sold  on  credit, 
such  as  clothing,  jewelry,  automobiles,  household  equipment,  furni- 
ture, and  sets  of  books. 

Clothing.  Some  clothing  stores  do  credit  business  exclusively.  As 
clothing  is  easily  damaged  and  goes  out  of  style  quickly,  it  is  poor 
security.  Consequently,  if  clothing  is  bought  on  the  installment  plan 
and  payments  are  not  completed,  the  return  of  the  worn  clothing  is  not 
a sufficient  reimbursement  to  the  seller.  The  seller  therefore  requires 
the  buyer  to  sign  a contract  that  usually  gives  the  seller  the  right  to 
collect  the  debt  out  of  the  buyer’s  wages.  There  are  other  kinds  of  writ- 
ten promises  made  by  the  buyer,  including  the  signatures  of  two  or  more 
responsible  parties  as  cosigners  of  sureties. 

If  a person  has  a steady  job  and  fails  to  make  payments  promptly,  the 
seller  may  notify  his  employer.  In  some  states,  he  can,  by  court  action, 
attach  the  debtor’s  salary,  a procedure  that  is  called  garnishment.  De- 
pending on  the  provisions  of  different  state  laws,  only  a certain  part  of  a 
person’s  salary  may  be  so  attached,  but  it  does  not  advance  an  employee’s 
standing  with  his  employer  to  have  a claim  made  on  his  salary  for  some- 
thing he  has  bought  on  the  installment  plan. 

Jewelry.  Jewelry  and  other  luxuries  may  be  bought  on  credit.  If  the 
jewelry  is  valuable,  it  may  be  returned  if  payments  are  not  completed; 
however,  as  articles  of  jewelry  may  easily  be  lost  or  moved  from  place 
to  place,  the  seller  usually  reserves  the  right  to  garnishee  the  buyer;  or 
the  seller  may  ask  the  buyer  to  procure  a cosigner  who  may  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  payments  on  the  articles  bought. 

Automobiles.  A vast  majority  of  automobiles  have  been  sold  on  some 
kind  of  installment  plan.  The  rules  applying  to  installment  sales  on 
other  property  also  apply  to  automobiles;  that  is,  in  most  instances  the 
car  does  not  become  the  property  of  the  buyer  until  he  has  completed  all 
payments.  An  additional  expense  for  the  buyer,  besides  interest  charges, 
is  the  purchase  of  fire  and  theft  insurance  on  which  the  automobile 
dealer,  finance  company,  or  bank  usually  insist. 
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Books.  The  sale  of  individual  books  and  sets  of  books  is  often  made  by 
door-to-door  canvassers.  This  may  be  a very  satisfactory  plan  for  you  if 
you  need  a certain  set  of  books;  but  if  you  buy  by  this  method  merely 
because  you  are  persuaded  to  do  so,  you  may  find  it  very  hampering 
and  disconcerting  to  carry  out  the  contract.  Contracts  for  the  sale  of 
books  frequently  provide  that  the  purchaser  will  be  responsible  for  the 
entire  payment,  and  that  the  return  of  the  books  will  not  be  accepted 
as  credit  for  any  part  of  the  debt.  The  contract  for  a set  of  books  usu- 
ally gives  the  seller  the  right  to  attach  property  or  wages. 

Common-Sense  Principles.  Installment  buying  and  borrowing  at 
banks  are  excellent  helps  in  emergencies;  but  they  are  poor  devices  for 
the  conduct  of  everyday  life,  for  they  place  some  of  your  financial 
affairs  in  the  hands  of  others.  The  main  thing  to  remember  is  to  buy 
only  what  you  can  use  and  ultimately  pay  for. 


credit 

character 

capital 

application 


Words  to  Study  and  Use 

marital 

references 

securities 

collateral 


convenience 

debtors 

garnishments 

reimbursement 


Study  Guides  and  Review  Questions 

1.  What  is  the  derivation  of  the  word  credit ? 

2.  Explain  the  “three  C’s”  of  credit. 

3.  What  proportion  of  all  business  is  transacted  on  the  basis  of  credit? 

4.  How  do  bank  checks  represent  credit? 

5.  What  information  is  required  to  open  a charge  account? 

6.  Why  are  charge  accounts  of  value  to  a merchant? 

7.  What  is  a collateral  loan  note? 

8.  Enumerate  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a charge  account. 

9.  Explain  the  legal  procedure  called  garnishment. 

10.  Name  one  item  of  expense  in  addition  to  interest  charges  that  the 
buyer  usually  pays  when  purchasing  an  automobile  on  the  installment  plan. 

Social-Business  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  Under  what  circumstances  would  you  consider  buying  on  credit? 

2.  How  would  you  establish  a good  credit  reputation  in  a town  where 
you  were  a recent  resident? 

3.  Could  all  your  present  wants  be  paid  for  in  cash?  Discuss. 

4.  Discuss  the  possible  effects  on  society  as  a whole  if  credit  were  made 
very  easy  to  obtain. 
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5.  If  the  legal  procedure,  called  garnishment,  were  not  enforced,  how 
would  the  seller  of  merchandise  on  the  installment  plan  be  able  to  collect 
money  from  a purchaser  who  did  not  want  to  pay  his  debt? 

CONSUMER  PROBLEMS  AND  PROJECTS 

(If  you  are  using  the  Workbook  designed  to  accompany  this 
text,  fill  in  the  prepared  blank  forms  for  these  problems.) 

59.  Using  Credit 

a.  Rule  a credit  application  blank  like  the  one  illustrated  in  the  text. 
Then  fill  in  the  blank  spaces  for  yourself  or  some  member  of  your  family. 

b.  Clip  an  advertisement  from  some  newspaper  or  magazine  that  solicits 
installment  purchases  or  loans.  (1)  What  is  the  information  or  security  de- 
manded? (2)  What  rate  of  interest  is  charged? 

59.  Consumer  Mathematics 

Review  of  Percentage 

To  find  the  base  (B)  when  the  percentage  (P)  and  the  rate  (R)  are  known. 

Problem:  40  is  20  per  cent  of  what  number? 

Multiply  the  percentage  (40)  by  100  and  divide  the  product  by  the  rate  (20). 

Solution:  40  X 100  -j-  20  = 200.  Answer:  40  is  20%  of  200. 

1.  a.  34  is  25%  of  what  number?  d.  187  is  3%  of  what  number? 

b.  16  is  18%  of  what  number?  e.  720  is  35%  of  what  number? 

c.  23  is  7%  of  what  number? 

2.  John’s  uncle  opened  a savings  account  for  him.  John  did  not  know  about 
the  account  until  the  end  of  one  year,  when  Uncle  Bill  told  him  that  S3. 50 
interest  was  due  John.  He  asked  his  uncle  the  amount  of  the  deposit,  but  was 
told  he  could  find  out  as  the  interest  rate  was  2%  a year.  How  much  was 


deposited? 

3.  What  is  the  interest  rate  charged  on  the  following  purchases  of  household 


furnishings? 

a 

b 

c 

Cash  selling  price 

$750 

$480 

$1,200 

Down  payment 

250 

160 

400 

Monthly  payment  for  12  months.  . . 

45 

32 

75 

Section  2.  Borrowing 

Banks  as  Lenders.  Before  personal-loan  departments  were  established 
under  the  uniform  small-loan  law,  banks  lent  money  only  on  substantial 
collateral  or  real  estate.  Recently  the  personal-loan  department  of  one 
New  York  bank  lent  $23,000,000  during  the  first  year  of  the  depart- 
ment’s operation. 
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If  a person  has  a regular  income,  has  lived  in  the  same  community 
for  a year,  and  has  two  friends  who  will  vouch  for  him,  he  may  borrow 
money  from  the  personal-loan  department  of  a bank  if  the  state  laws 
permit  banks  to  make  such  loans.  Two  comakers  or  cosigners  (business 
associates,  relatives,  or  employers)  are  required  to  sign  the  promissory 
note  or  agreement  with  the  borrower.  Thus  the  comakers  guarantee,  or 
become  the  sureties  for,  the  payment  of  the  loan  when  it  falls  due.  In 
order  to  be  acceptable  to  the  bank,  comakers  must  be  residents  of  the 
community  and  have  good  financial  standing. 

The  reasons  for  obtaining  a personal  loan  are  as  follows:  (1)  to  facili- 
tate payment  of  taxes  or  insurance  premiums;  (2)  to  pay  a great  many 
small  accumulated  debts;  (3)  to  repair,  improve,  or  furnish  homes;  (4) 
to  pay  hospital,  medical,  or  dental  bills;  and  (5)  to  aid  in  educational 
or  vocational  betterment  of  the  borrower  or  members  of  his  family. 

It  seems  strange  that  it  should  be  easier  to  borrow  one  large  sum  to 
pay  off  several  small  debts  rather  than  to  save  the  money  in  advance 
and  pay  the  small  amounts  as  they  become  due.  If  a person  can  save 
money  in  order  to  pay  off  a loan,  he  should  be  able  to  save  money  with- 
out that  necessity.  Under  most  circumstances,  it  is  better  to  start  a sav- 
ings account  and  later  use  the  money  to  pay  for  what  you  need  instead 
of  borrowing  and  paying  interest. 

Licensed  Lenders.  Various  states  have  passed  laws  regulating  the 
charges  or  interest  rates  to  be  paid  for  small  loans.  These  rates  average 
from  10  per  cent  a year  to  3^  per  cent  a month.  Anything  higher  than 
the  legal  rate  is  called  usury , but  there  are  instances  in  which  unlicensed 
lenders  charge  as  much  as  20  per  cent  a month  (240  per  cent  a year)  for 
their  loans. 

Inasmuch  as  unlicensed  lenders  are  not  authorized  by  law  to  lend 
money,  they  sometimes  evade  the  law  by  calling  the  operation  “buying 
your  salary,”  or  your  automobile.  The  salary  buyer  will  tell  you  that  he 
does  not  lend  money,  but  that  he  will  buy  part  of  your  next  salary.  The 
contract  or  agreement  may  be  so  involved  that  the  borrower  is  “mort- 
gaging his  future”  for  many  months  to  come.  In  some  instances,  the 
borrower  has  paid  as  high  as  120  per  cept  a year  for  the  use  of  the  money. 

Pawnbrokers.  Before  a person  can  borrow  money  from  a pawnbroker 
on  clothing,  jewelry,  or  a musical  instrument,  he  must  submit  the 
article.  The  loan  is  made  for  about  60  per  cent  of  the  estimated  value 
of  the  article.  If  the  borrower  agrees  to  take  the  money,  he  receives  a 
ticket  as  a receipt  for  the  pawned  article.  The  pledged  article  may  be  re- 
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deemed  upon  presentation  of  the  pawn  ticket  and  payment  of  the  loan 
plus  interest.  If  the  loan  is  not  paid  within  the  stated  time,  the  article 
may  be  sold  at  auction  or  private  sale  as  an  unredeemed  article. 

Pawnbrokers’  charges  vary  in  accordance  with  state  laws,  and  range 
from  10  per  cent  a year  to  10  per  cent  a month;  they  may  also  charge  an 
investigation  and  a storage  fee.  As  criminals  often  pawn  stolen  goods, 
pawnbrokers  co-operate  with  the  police  by  reporting  the  nature  and  de- 
! scription  of  all  articles  pledged. 

Personal-Finance  Companies.  Small-loan  companies  whose  business  is 
regulated  by  law  operate  under  such  titles  as  “family-finance  compa- 
| nies,”  “chattel-loan  companies,’’  or  “personal-loan  banks.’’  In  addition 
! to  the  small-loan  companies,  many  banks  in  a majority  of  the  states 
I maintain  small-loan  departments.  Amounts  usually  not  exceeding  $300 
I are  designated  as  small  loans.  The  security  for  small  loans  may  be  goods, 
salaries,  or  cosigners.  The  items  most  often  used  for  collateral  or  security 
are  household  furnishings  and  stocks  and  bonds,  on  which  the  company 
takes  a chattel  mortgage.  If  the  loan  is  not  paid,  the  mortgage  may  be 
foreclosed  and  the  goods  sold.  If  the  loan  is  made  upon  the  signatures  of 
cosigners,  the  lender  looks  to  the  cosigners  for  payment  if  the  borrower 
| fails  to  pay. 

In  addition  to  the  interest  rate,  there  may  be  special  charges  and  in- 
| surance.  These  charges  are  not  made  in  all  states,  however. 

Automobile-Finance  Companies.  A chattel  mortgage  on  the  auto- 
i mobile  is  usually  given  to  the  finance  company  as  security  for  the  money 

! lent.  If  the  loan  is  not  fully  paid  when  due,  or  if  any  installment  is 

missed,  the  car  may  be  sold  by  the  lender.  These  companies,  as  well  as 
, personal-finance  companies,  operate  under  state  laws.  Banks  have  also 
; entered  the  automobile-finance  business,  and  lend  money  on  about  the 
! same  terms.  Every  borrower  should  understand  the  nature  of  the  con- 
tract he  signs  when  purchasing  a car;  otherwise  he  may  later  discover 
! that  he  has  promised  to  pay  a debt  beyond  his  means. 

Home  Loans.  Under  recent  Federal  laws,  provision  has  been  made 
i whereby  homes  may  be  built,  bought,  refinanced,  repaired,  or  mod- 
ernized with  money  lent  by  a lending  institution  approved  by  the  Gov- 
; ernment  and  covered  by  Government  insurance. 

Industrial  Banks.  Industrial  banks  have  been  established  under  state 
laws  to  meet  the  demands  for  “character  loans.”  In  more  than  twenty 
states,  industrial  banks  are  known  as  Morris  Plan  banks,  and  operate 
under  state  regulations.  The  borrower  generally  has  two  responsible 
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LOAN  APPLICATION 


Date. 





By  this  means  I hereby  apply  for  a loan  and  submit  the  following  data: 
Name. 


Residence.  . ; 7. <&L«s . . . 

Married  or  single . . . Number  of  dependents 

Employer  . 

(If  in  business  for  yourself,  please  state)  Business  phone.  '7r-?.*£'P~  . . . 

Refer  to  this  person  in  the  above  concefn  . 

Position  held. . . For  how  long.  . . 

Loan  applied  for  $ . Date  needed^^*??^/.  Pr  S< . /*jtr.  T. 

Reason  for  . . . . 

Suggested  plan  for  payment  of  loan . 

Security  to  be 

Indorsers  or  comakers  (Names  and  addresses) . 

Salary  or  income  $ . /.  £k? Per^^a . . Other  income .. 

Rent  paid  per  month  Monthly  installments  on  real  estate.  .■&.£.<P~. 

Other  monthly  installments  or  > 

Debts  overdue  on  other  than  real  estate. 


Life  insurance  carried . 

Companies #./&  &<?<?, 

Loans  on  policies^^sr?-^^?--^^ 

Beneficiary . 


Sign  full  name : 


A loan  application  blank  gives  a complete  picture  of  the  financial  condition  of  the 

borrower. 
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persons  sign  or  indorse  the  note  as  comakers  who  are  liable  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  debt  if  the  borrower  does  not  pay.  The  industrial  banks  may 
make  small  loans,  or  loans  up  to  $5,000.  In  some  instances,  they  will  ac- 
cept mortgages  on  personal  property  or  real  estate  as  security  for  the 
payment  of  the  debt. 

Credit  Unions.  Most  of  the  states  have  enacted  credit-union  laws. 
Credit  unions  are  co-operatives  that  extend  loans  to  applicant  members 
from  funds  accumulated  from  savings  deposited  with  the  union  by  other 
members.  Because  these  unions  operate  for  mutual  benefit,  interest 
rates  are  low,  and  profits  go  to  the  members.  Membership  is  based  on 
the  purchase  of  shares  in  the  organization.  It  is  also  limited  to  persons 
in  similar  occupations  or  groups,  such  as  factory,  store,  or  office  em- 
ployees; church  or  fraternal  organizations;  and  professional,  community, 
neighborhood,  or  farm  groups. 

State  Regulation  of  Small-Loan  Business.  Most  of  the  states  have 
passed  laws  regulating  the  activities  of  loan  companies  and  banks,  the 
amount  of  interest  to  be  charged,  the  conditions  under  which  comakers 
may  be  sued,  and  the  conditions  for  the  sale  of  property  pledged  as 
security  for  the  loan.  The  laws  also  provide  for  state  inspection  of  the 
records  of  financial  institutions. 

Sources  of  Credit  Information.  Firms  that  sell  on  credit  or  lend 
money  investigate  the  credit  standing  of  all  applicants  for  loans.  They 
often  consult  the  handbooks  issued  by  Dun  and  Bradstreet,  Incorpo- 
rated, a mercantile  agency.  These  books  rate  business  firms  as  to  their 
ability  to  pay  and  promptness  in  settling  their  debts.  Business  firms  may 
subscribe  to  this  service,  which  is  not  available  to  tire  public.  A large 
rating  book  is  lent  to  the  subscriber,  but  he  also  may  obtain  special 
credit  reports  for  extra  fees.  Retail  merchants  also  consult  the  files  of 
the  local  Merchants  Credit  Protective  Association  or  the  National  Re- 
tail Credit  Association. 

Common-Sense  Principles.  Consider  your  financial  problem  carefully 
before  borrowing.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  borrow  money,  but  it  is  not 
always  so  easy  to  repay  a loan. 

A borrower  can  learn  about  lending  services  by  consulting  the  local 
Better  Business  Bureau.  With  commercial  banks,  industrial  banks, 
credit  unions,  and  similar  organizations  offering  their  services,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  deal  with  concerns  of  doubtful  merit. 

Do  not  overlook  the  possibility  of  borrowing  on  your  life  insurance 
policy  when  you  need  money. 
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cosigners 

comakers 

guarantee 

license 


Words  to  Study  and  Use 

pawnbroker 

chattel 

collateral 

industrial 


material 

fraternal 

pledged 

mercantile 


Study  Guides  and  Review  Questions 

1.  Under  what  conditions  may  a person  borrow  from  a bank  having  a 
personal-loan  department? 

2.  Must  a comaker  on  a note  assume  real  responsibility? 

3.  Enumerate  five  reasons  for  obtaining  a personal  loan. 

4.  Define  usury. 

5.  How  do  pawnbrokers  handle  transactions  with  those  who  want  to 
borrow  from  them? 

6.  What  will  the  maker  of  a loan  accept  as  collateral? 

7.  How  do  automobile-finance  companies  handle  the  sale  of  cars  on  time? 

8.  What  are  credit  unions,  and  how  do  they  earn  money? 

9.  Enumerate  some  of  the  provisions  of  state  laws  relative  to  the  regula- 
tion of  financial  institutions  that  make  personal  loans. 

10.  What  are  the  sources  of  credit  information  for  business  concerns? 


Social-Business  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  Of  what  value  is  the  requirement  of  at  least  one  year  of  residence  on 
the  part  of  the  borrower  before  a loan  is  made  by  a bank  or  finance  company? 

2.  What  persons  (not  relatives)  among  your  friends  would  make  the  best 
references  for  you  if  you  wanted  to  obtain  a loan  or  were  applying  for  a job? 

3.  Do  you  think  a stenographer  is  justified  in  borrowing  a large  sum 
of  money  in  order  to  buy  a fur  coat?  Why? 

4.  Would  it  be  practicable  in  a high  school  to  establish  a credit  union 
for  the  purpose  of  lending  lunch  money  to  its  members  when  needed? 

5.  If  you  had  $100,  and  some  friend  wanted  to  borrow  it,  what  would 
you  do  in  order  to  make  sure  of  getting  back  your  money? 


CONSUMER  PROBLEMS  AND  PROJECTS 

(If  you  are  using  the  Workbook  designed  to  accompany  this 
text,  fill  in  the  prepared  blank  forms  for  these  problems.) 

60.  Borrowing — Application  for  a Loan 

The  head  of  a family  has  made  arrangements  with  the  Complete  Plan 
Bank  to  borrow  $250  at  6 per  cent  per  annum.  Construct  and  fill  in  a per- 
sonal-loan application  form  similar  to  the  illustration  in  the  text.  Assume 
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that  the  head  of  the  family  has  a yearly  income  of  $1,800,  pays  $40  a month 
rent,  and  has  a life  insurance  policy  for  $3,000  with  the  National  Life  In- 
surance Company,  and  is  employed  as  bookkeeper  for  the  Excelsior  Publish- 
ing Company  in  your  home  town.  Have  two  friends  sign  as  indorsers  or 
comakers  of  the  promissory  note  that  accompanies  the  loan  application.  (See 
illustrations  on  pages  400  and  405.) 

60.  Consumer  Mathematics 

1.  To  pay  for  emergency  expenses  because  of  illness  in  his  family,  Mr. 
McCallum  signed  a note  for  $300,  payable  in  six  months  at  6 per  cent.  The  bank 
paid  him  the  face  of  the  note  plus  interest  less  discount.  How  much  money  did 
Mr.  McCallum  receive  from  the  bank? 

Note:  In  solving  this  problem,  use  the  following  formula: 


Face  of  note xxx.xx 

Add  interest  at  6% x.xx 

Amount  of  note xxx.xx 

Less  discount  of  6%  on  amount  of  note x.xx 

Proceeds xxx.xx 


2.  To  improve  his  property,  Mr.  H.  Owner  borrowed  $1,200.  He  must  repay 
the  debt  in  three  equal  yearly  payments  of  $400  plus  interest  at  6 per  cent. 

a.  What  is  the  interest  for  the  first  year  and  what  is  the  principal  carried  over 
to  the  second  year? 

b.  What  is  the  interest  for  the  second  year  and  what  principal  is  remaining 
during  the  third  year? 

c.  What  interest  is  paid  during  the  third  year? 

d.  What  was  the  total  interest  paid? 

3.  A finance  company  publishes  a personal-loan  chart  showing  a monthly 
payment  of  $17.17  for  a loan  of  $100  for  six  months.  Another  company  ad- 
vertises monthly  payments  of  $18.15  for  a loan  of  $100  for  six  months.  What  is 
the  difference  in  the  charges  by  each  lender  for  the  loan? 

Section  3.  Installment  Buying  and  Its  Documents 

Cost  of  Buying  on  the  Installment  Plan.  An  item  sold  on  credit  or  on 
a charge  account  will  be  more  expensive  than  the  same  item  sold  for 
cash,  inasmuch  as  the  merchant’s  cost  of  keeping  records  is  higher  and 
his  risk  of  ever  being  paid  greater.  Very  often  he  must  pay  the  manu- 
facturer in  full  before  he  can  sell  the  goods  to  his  customers.  He  must 
employ  people  to  investigate  applicants  for  charge  accounts  and  hire 
others  to  collect  installment  payments  as  they  become  due.  Articles  that 
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he  may  have  to  repossess  may  be  lost  or  damaged  before  being  returned 
to  him,  and  he  may  have  to  sell  them  as  secondhand  items.  He  also  has 
to  keep  records  of  the  customer  who  may  move  from  one  community  to 
another  and  take  the  goods  along.  Of  course,  he  can  compel  the  *buyer 
to  return  the  goods,  but  this  action  will  involve  legal  expenses. 


The  Consumer  Pays  for  Accommodation.  The  consumer  must  expect 
to  pay  something  for  the  privilege  of  using  an  article  while  he  is  paying 
for  it.  When  the  consumer  becomes  aware  that  he  is  paying  more  for 
what  he  buys  on  installments,  he  may  become  more  careful  about  buy- 
ing in  that  way. 

In  some  cases,  the  seller  charges  a certain  percentage  of  the  total 
amount  rather  than  a flat  carrying  charge.  There  are  so  many  variations 
in  installment  buying  that  about  all  the  consumer  can  do  is  to  determine 
whether  or  not  he  needs  the  item  badly  enough  to  pay  for  it  on  the  in- 
stallment plan. 

As  a buyer,  you  should  know  the  rate  of  interest  you  are  paying.  If 
the  rate  is  too  high,  you  may  find  it  better  to  save  your  money  until  you 
have  enough  to  pay  cash  for  the  article,  or  to  borrow  the  money  from 
your  bank  at  perhaps  a lower  rate  of  interest.  The  actual  rate  of  interest 
is  often  much  higher  than  the  rate  stated  in  the  contract  because  the 
borrower  pays  interest  on  the  total  amount,  but  has  the  use  of  it  for 
only  one  month,  as  he  is  constantly  reducing  his  indebtedness  by 
monthly  installments. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  Installment  Buying.  A large  group 
of  persons  who  bought  goods  on  the  installment  plan  was  asked  to  state 
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the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  installment  buying.  They  replied 
as  follows. 

Advantages  most  frequently  mentioned  were: 

Makes  paying  easy. 

More  convenient  to  budget  or  plan  future  expenditures. 

Encourages  thrift  by  saving  to  meet  payments. 

Makes  it  possible  to  enjoy  a product  while  paying  for  it. 

Permits  the  manufacturer  to  sell  more  goods  and  to  keep  more  people 
on  steady  employment. 

Helps  buyer  to  enjoy  higher  standard  of  living. 

Disadvantages  most  frequently  mentioned  are: 

Encourages  running  into  debt. 

Leads  to  extravagance. 

Failure  to  pay  installments  means  loss  of  article  as  well  as  of  payments 
already  made. 

Cost  of  item  purchased  on  installments  is  much  greater  than  cash  price. 

Bother  of  monthly  installments  that  must  be  paid. 

In  some  instances  payments  continue  longer  than  the  article. 

Documents  in  Installment  Buying.  The  documents  most  often  used 
in  installment  buying  are:  application  for  credit,  conditional-sales  con- 
tract, continuous  contract,  promissory  note,  chattel  mortgage,  and  bill 
of  sale.  The  application  for  credit  has  been  presented  in  a preceding 
section. 


The  conditional-sales  contract  is  an  agreement  made  between  the 
buyer  and  the  seller.  One  section  of  the  contract  is  usually  a promissory 
note  that  is  signed  by  the  buyer.  The  other  section  is  a chattel  mortgage 
on  the  product  sold.  Under  the  terms  of  a conditional-sales  contract,  the 
purchaser: 

1.  Acknowledges  receipt  of  the  article  in  good  condition. 

2.  Agrees  not  to  sell  or  mortgage  the  goods. 
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3.  Agrees  not  to  remove  the  article  from  his  place  of  residence  without 
written  consent  of  seller. 

4.  Agrees  to  indemnify  the  seller  for  any  damage  to  goods. 

5.  Agrees  that  any  equipment  or  accessories  placed  on  the  article  become 
the  property  of  the  seller. 

6.  Agrees  that  the  seller  shall  have  access  to  the  property  at  all  times. 

7.  Agrees  that  title  shall  not  pass  to  him  until  he  has  carried  out  all  the 
terms  of  the  agreement. 

8.  Agrees  to  make  a certain  payment  by  a certain  date  each  month. 

9.  Agrees  that  if  article  is  returned  to  seller,  the  seller  shall  retain  all 
installments  paid. 

10.  Agrees  to  pay  seller’s  reasonable  attorney’s  fees  if  seller  finds  it  nec- 
essary to  sue  for  recovery  of  the  property. 

11.  Agrees  that  no  promises,  terms,  conditions,  or  obligations  other  than 
those  included  in  the  written  agreement  apply  to  the  subject  matter. 

Continuous  Contract.  Some  stores  that  sell  on  the  installment  plan 
use  the  continuous  contract,  which  is  made  up  of  a series  of  notes  (one 
for  each  installment)  signed  by  the  buyer.  The  buyer,  therefore,  does 
not  receive  title  to  anything  he  has  bought  until  all  payments  are  made. 


BIU.  OF  SAUB 

&ttoto  all  iWett  t&esie  presents. 

That  Fred  Herberts,  of  the  City  of  Jersey  City,  in  the  County  of 

Hudson,  and  State  of  New  Jersey, 

of  the  first  part,  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of 

Four  Hundred  Dollars  ($400.00)— lawful  money  of  the  United  States , to 

him in  hand  paid,  at  or  before  the  ensealing  and  delivery  of  these  presents  by 

George  Rose,  of  the  Village  of  Swan  Lake,  County  of  Sullivan,  State  of 

New  York,  

of  the  second  part,  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged,  ha  s bargained  and  sold.,  and  by 

these  presents  do  es grant  and  convey  unto  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  — his 

executors,  administrators  and  assigns 

One  Kraft  model  living-room  suite 
One  9'  X 12*  Chinese  rug 

fjabe  anb  to  fjclb  the  same  unto  the  said  party  — of  the  second  part, his  — — 

executors,  administrators  and  assigns  forever.  And  does  for his  heirs, 

executors  and  administrators,  covenant  and  agree,  to  and  with  the  said  party of  the  second  part, 

to  warrant  and  defend  the  sale  of  the  aforesaid  goods  and  chattels  

hereby  sold  unto  the  said  party  — of  the  second  part, his  executors, 

administrators  and  assigns,  against  all  and  every  person  and  persons  whomsoever. 

3n  Witxitte  hereof,  He  has—  hereunto  set  his  hand and  seal, 

the sixteenth day  of December in  the  year  one  thousand 

nine  hundred  and  -------- 

Sealed  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of  . 


A bill  of  sale 
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Know  All  Men  by  These  Presents,  That  . . .1,  Robert  Gross,.  . . 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  State  of  New  York,.  . . am.  . . indebted  to 

Joseph  Block,  of  the  City  of  New  York,  State  of  New  York, 

in  the  sum  of Eighty  and  no/ 100  Dollars  ($80.00), and 

for  the  securing  of  the  above  debt  to Joseph  Block.  . . I do.  ..  . 

hereby  sell,  assign  and  transfer  to  him  the  following  described  property: 

one  Howard  vacuum  cleaner  and  accessories said  property 

to  remain  in  the  possession  of Robert  Gross  at  No.  612  Bennet 

Avenue, Street, New  York,  New  York as  hereinafter 

specified: 

Provided  always,  that  if  the  said Robert  Gross... 

shall  pay  to  the  said Joseph  Block the  sum  of 

Eighty  and  no/ 100  Dollars  ($80.00) with  interest  thereon  as 

follows:  the  $80.00  plus  interest  to  be  paid  within  six  months 

after  the  date  of  this  instrument,  June  15,  19 — which  said  sum 

and  interest  the  said Robert  Gross hereby  agrees 

to  pay,  then  this  transfer  is  to  be  void  and  of  no  effect; 

But  if  the  said  debt  and  interest  is  not  paid  on  the  above  mentioned 

due  date,  then  the  said  mortgagee  or his representatives 

or  assigns  shall  have  full  power  to  enter  upon  the  premises  of 

Robert  Gross or  any  place  where  the  goods  or  chattels  aforesaid 

may  be,  and  take  possession  of  the  said  property,  to  sell  the  same  at 
public  or  private  sale  and  to  apply  in  payment  of  the  above  debt  the 
sum  availed; 

And  in  case  the  said Joseph  Block, his 

representatives  or  assigns,  shall  deem  the  property  debt  or  security 

unsafe,  it  shall  be  lawful  for him to  take  possession  of 

said  property  and  sell  the  same  at  public  or  private  sale,  previous  to 
the  time  mentioned  for  the  payment  of  the  said  debt.  If  from  any  cause 
said  property  shall  fail  to  satisfy  said  debt,  interest,  costs  and  charges 
I covenant  and  agree  to  pay  the  deficiency. 

In  Witness  Whereof, I have  hereunto  set my 

hand  and  seal the  12th day  of December, 

19— 

In  Presence  of 

John  Lewis  Robert  Gross 

Martin  Jones 
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In  some  contracts,  a note  for  the  entire  debt  is  issued;  as  each  installment 
is  paid,  the  old  note  is  given  to  the  buyer  and  he  makes  out  a new  note 
for  the  new  amount. 

The  chattel  ( personal-property ) mortgage  is  a conditional  transfer 
of  title  by  the  buyer  to  the  seller.  It  states  that  the  customer  does  “hereby 
grant,  bargain,  sell,  and  convey  to  the  seller  the  title  to  the  property.” 
The  title  to  the  property  is  revested  in  the  purchaser  after  payment  of 
all  installments  when  due.  Then  the  mortgage  becomes  void,  and  the 
purchaser  gets  undisputed  title  to  the  property.  The  seller  is  thus  pro- 
tected by  either  a conditional-sales  contract,  a continuous  contract,  or 
a chattel  mortgage  until  all  payments  are  made. 

When  all  payments  have  been  completed,  the  purchaser  receives  a 
bill  of  sale  as  proof  that  he  is  the  owner  of  the  property.  This  is  a paper 
describing  the  property  and  giving  the  name  of  the  owner.  The  bill  of 
sale  should  be  kept  to  prove  ownership  if  the  article  later  is  sold  by  the 
owner.  For  an  automobile,  the  bill  of  sale  must  be  recorded  with  the 
proper  authorities.  Chattel  mortgages  are  usually  recorded  by  the  seller 
with  the  proper  city  or  county  officers.  After  title  to  the  property  has 
passed  to  the  buyer,  he  should  have  the  canceled  or  satisfied  mortgage 
recorded  for  his  own  protection. 

Common-Sense  Principles.  Be  sure  to  read  any  application  for  credit, 
contract,  note,  or  chattel  mortgage  before  you  sign — otherwise  you  are 
acting  at  your  peril. 


1.  What  expenses  does  the  merchant  incur  who  sells  goods  on  credit,  or 
on  charge  accounts,  that  are  not  incurred  by  the  cash  dealer? 

2.  How  does  the  consumer  pay  for  the  accommodation  of  installment 
buying? 

3.  Compare  cash  and  credit  prices  for  the  same  article. 

4.  Under  what  circumstances  is  it  wise  to  borrow  money  from  a bank  to 
buy  an  article  that  might  be  purchased  on  the  installment  plan? 

5.  What  are  some  of  the  advantages  of  installment  buying? 

6.  What  are  some  of  the  disadvantages  of  installment  buying? 


investigate 

variations 

repossessed 

budget 


Words  to  Study  and  Use 

extravagance 

documents 

conditional 

mortgage 


indemnity 

accessories 

revested 

county 


Study  Guides  and  Review  Questions 


CREDIT  OR  BUYING  ON  TIME 
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7.  Name  the  documents  used  in  installment  buying. 

8.  What  is  a conditional-sales  contract? 

9.  What  is  a chattel  mortgage? 

10.  Who  should  record  a chattel  mortgage  after  it  is  signed?  Who  should 
record  the  canceled  or  satisfied  mortgage  after  it  has  been  paid? 

Social-Business  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  Is  it  usually  possible  to  borrow  money  without  telling  the  members  of 
your  family?  Is  this  a good  plan?  Why? 

2.  When  do  you  think  it  unwise  to  buy  on  the  installment  plan? 

3.  Suppose  your  family  is  considering  buying  a radio  for  $60  cash,  or  a 
better  one  for  $100  on  the  installment  plan.  If  you  were  consulted  regarding 
the  choice,  what  advice  would  you  offer? 

4.  Do  you  think  it  is  good  business  policy  for  the  seller  to  keep  all  the 
installments  paid  on  an  automobile  that  he  has  repossessed  because  the  final 
installment  has  not  been  paid?  Why? 

5.  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  for  a young  couple  just 
setting  up  housekeeping  to  buy  the  complete  furnishings  on  the  installment 
plan? 


CONSUMER  PROBLEMS  AND  PROJECTS 

(If  you  are  using  the  Workbook  designed  to  accompany  this 
text,  fill  in  the  prepared  blank  forms  for  these  problems.) 

61.  Installment  Buying — A Chattel  Mortgage  and  Bill  of  Sale 

Procure  or  rule  up  a chattel  mortgage  like  the  illustration  in  the  text. 
Fill  in  the  description  of  an  automobile  that  you  know  something  about. 
Assume  that  the  car  costs  $650  and  the  down  payment  is  $150.  Fill  in  the 
blank  spaces,  just  as  you  would  if  you  were  dealing  with  an  automobile 
agency. 

61.  Consumer  Mathematics 

1.  The  Alaska  Refrigerator  Company  sells  refrigerators  listed  at  $145.  They 
allow  25  per  cent  off  for  cash.  The  buyer,  if  he  chooses  to  do  so,  may  make  a 
down  payment  of  $25  and  pay  the  remainder  in  twelve  monthly  payments  with 
a carrying  charge  of  8 per  cent  on  $120. 

a.  What  is  the  amount  of  each  monthly  payment? 

b.  How  much  more  does  the  installment  buyer  pay  than  the  cash  buyer? 

2.  Mrs.  Ellen  Lindstrom  bought  a radio  from  the  Electric  Service  Shop  for 
$55.  The  carrying  charge  is  $4.50;  the  down  payment,  $19.50;  and  the  payments 
are  $4  a month  for  twelve  months.  What  did  the  buyer  pay  for  the  radio? 
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3.  Mr.  Charles  Baer  purchased  furniture  for  $240  and  received  for  his  old 
furniture  an  allowance  of  $25.  He  made  a down  payment  of  10  per  cent  of  the 
net  amount  or  balance.  The  balance  was  handled  by  a finance  company,  which 
charged  $36  for  service  charges  and  interest.  The  balance  and  the  $36  were 
divided  into  twelve  monthly  payments.  How  much  would  Mr.  Baer  have  saved 
had  he  borrowed  the  amount  needed  from  his  bank  at  6 per  cent  per  annum? 

4.  Mr.  Racine  bought  a truck  from  the  Sunshine  Harvester  Company.  The 
cash-delivered  price  was  $989.34;  sales  tax,  $29.69;  cash  down  payment,  $19; 
trade-in  allowance  on  old  truck,  $500.02;  and  service  charge  and  interest, 
$29.92.  The  balance  after  down  payment  is  made  is  to  be  paid  in  twelve  monthly 
installments.  What  are  the  monthly  payments? 

5.  An  automobile  was  sold  for  $1,250,  and  the  down  payment  was  $290. 
What  are  the  monthly  payments  if  the  car  is  to  be  paid  for  within  a year  and  the 
carrying  charge  is  8 per  cent  of  $960  for  one  year? 


PART  XIV.  INSURANCE,  INVESTMENTS, 
AND  HOME  OWNING 


UNIT  XXVII 

INSURANCE  AND  PROTECTION 
Section  1 . Risks  to  Life  and  Property 

Insurance  Is  Indemnity  against  Loss.  Insurance  will  not  prevent  fires, 
illness,  or  death;  but  it  will  relieve  much  of  the  suffering  that  follows 
such  events.  Fire  may  destroy  the  family  home;  the  son,  driving  the 
family  automobile,  may  injure  someone  and  be  sued  for  damages;  the 
daughter  may  have  an  accident  and  need  hospitalization;  or  the  bread- 
winner may  die  of  some  acute  ailment.  These  circumstances  may  occur 
in  any  family,  singly  or  all  of  them  at  the  same  time.  Instead  of  worrying 
about  such  possibilities,  it  is  better  to  prepare  for  some  of  them  by  buy- 
ing insurance  that  provides  indemnity  for  loss  or  accident. 

Personal  and  Other  Risks.  It  is  impossible  to  cover  by  insurance 
everything  that  may  happen  to  an  individual,  but  the  consumer  can 
purchase  different  kinds  of  insurance  as  a part  of  his  plan  for  the  future. 

Protection  against  Risks.  Firms  that  specialize  in  insurance  have 
built  up  a very  elaborate  system  for  indemnity  against  losses  resulting 
from  the  risks  to  life  and  property.  For  example,  a thousand  persons 
may  pay  premiums  to  insure  their  homes  against  loss  from  fire.  Only 
one  home  among  the  thousand  may  be  burned.  The  premiums  paid  by 
the  thousand  homeowners  create  a fund  from  which  the  owner  of  the 
destroyed  home  may  be  indemnified  for  his  loss.  Thus  the  sharing  of 
risk  at  a small  cost  relieves  the  individual  from  bearing  the  entire  loss 
himself. 

Idea  of  Modern  Insurance.  Modern  insurance  began  in  a London 
coffeehouse  several  hundred  years  ago.  It  probably  started  when  a ship- 
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owner  was  worried  about  his  overdue  ship.  The  men  sitting  with  him 
felt  more  hopeful  than  he,  and  offered  to  share  his  loss  if  the  ship  failed 
to  dock  safely,  provided  he  would  share  his  gain  if  it  did  arrive.  The 
name  of  the  ship  was  written  on  the  wall  of  the  coffeehouse,  and  the 
men  willing  to  share  the  loss  signed  their  names  under  it.  They  thus 
became  underwriters  for  the  ship  that  came  home  safely,  making  the 
transaction  profitable  for  the  underwriters.  The  same  scheme  was  tried 
successively  with  other  cargoes,  and  the  business  grew. 

A premium  is  money  paid  to  an  insurance  company  for  a policy  or 
contract  that  indemnifies  the  insured  in  case  of  loss.  An  insurance  com- 
pany is  called  the  insurer,  or  underwriter.  Some  insurance  companies 
issue  policies  that  will  indemnify  the  insured  against  bad  weather  for 
parades,  mishaps  to  a movie  actress’s  career,  injury  to  the  feet  of  a 
dancer  or  the  hands  of  a pianist,  or  any  other  circumstance  that  may  be 
the  cause  of  loss. 

Limitations  of  Insurance.  Insurance  cannot  prevent  loss;  it  can  only 
compensate  the  insured  in  money  for  the  injury  of  loss.  One  person  may 
lose  his  home  and  furniture  by  fire  but  have  enough  insurance  money 
to  build  and  furnish  a new  one.  A man  may  receive  a large  sum  of 
money  because  he  was  blinded  in  an  accident;  his  eyesight  cannot  be 
restored,  but  compensation  in  money  helps  him  to  bear  his  loss  with  less 
anxiety  and  with  some  financial  security.  Life  insurance  compensates 
the  beneficiaries  for  the  loss  of  the  breadwinner.  Many  types  of  insur- 
ance have  been  devised  to  cover  most  of  the  risks  of  modern  society.  The 
most  common  forms  of  insurance  are:  life,  accident,  health,  liability, 
fire,  casualty,  marine,  fidelity,  tornado,  and  theft. 

Sources  of  Information  about  Insurance  Companies.  The  consumer 
can  inform  himself  regarding  insurance  by  obtaining  information  from 
regularly  appointed  agents  of  reliable  insurance  companies,  by  reading 
the  policy  offered,  and  by  writing  to  the  state  insurance  authorities. 
Your  banker  or  your  local  Better  Business  Bureau  will  be  able  to  give 
you  a list  of  reliable  insurance  companies  and  their  local  agents.  The 
best  protection  against  buying  the  wrong  kind  of  insurance  is  adequate 
information  and  understanding  on  your  part.  There  are  several  stand- 
ard rating  books  for  insurance  companies,  such  as  Best's  Insurance 
Guide  and  Dunne's  International  Insurance  Reports , which  you  prob- 
ably will  find  in  your  public  library.  Every  company  is  rated  according 
to  its  age,  surplus  funds  in  relation  to  liabilities,  expenses,  types  of  in- 
vestments owned,  amount  of  cash  and  high-grade  bonds  kept  on  hand. 
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and  net  cost  of  doing  business.  If  the  company  with  which  you  plan  to 
do  business  is  not  rated,  you  had  better  try  one  that  is.  Simply  remember 
that  you  are  not  compelled  to  buy  insurance  from  any  one  person  or 
agent.  Take  time  to  shop  around. 

Read  Your  Policy.  Many  people  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  read  the 
conditions  under  which  they  are  insured  and  may  discover  too  late  that 
they  are  not  insured  as  they  believed.  A person  may  buy  travel  insurance 
and  later  find  out  that  his  policy  does  not  cover  travel  by  automobiles 
because  they  are  not  included  in  the  list  of  vehicles  printed  in  the 
policy.  Any  promise  made  by  an  insurance  agent  is  not  legally  binding. 
The  printed  and  written  conditions  of  the  policy  are  the  only  items 
taken  into  consideration  when  payments  for  loss  are  made.  If  you  do 
not  understand  a policy,  have  the  agent  explain  it  or  consult  a lawyer 
or  a banker  for  advice. 

Documents  Used  in  Insurance.  The  person  who  wishes  to  buy  in- 
surance must  fill  out  an  application  blank.  Any  misstatements,  such  as 
incorrect  age  for  a life  insurance  policy,  insufficient  information  about 
a house,  a wrong  address  as  the  location  of  an  automobile,  or  any  other 
incorrect  information  (innocently  or  purposely  given)  may  invalidate 
a policy  no  matter  how  long  it  may  have  been  carried.  The  policy  is 
the  written  agreement  or  contract  between  the  insured  and  the  insur- 
ance company.  It  may  be  amended  or  amplified  by  additional  papers, 
called  riders,  attached  to  the  policy.  As  a rule,  notices  of  premiums  are 
sent  to  the  insured  before  the  due  date  or  before  the  policy  expires. 
However,  if  the  premiums  are  not  paid  on  time,  the  policy  lapses.  Some- 
times lapsed  policies  are  difficult  to  revive,  and  any  benefits  that  have 
accrued  may  be  forfeited. 

When  loss  occurs,  the  insured  or  the  beneficiary  must  give  immediate 
notice  to  the  insurance  company.  As  soon  as  possible,  the  company  asks 
for  proof  of  loss , a statement  from  the  insured  of  the  cause  and  extent 
of  the  loss.  If  this  statement  is  insufficient,  a company  representative 
investigates  the  case  in  order  to  ascertain  the  facts. 

Types  of  Insurance  Company  Organizations.  Insurance  companies 
are  organized  as  stock  companies  and  mutual  companies.  Stock  compa- 
nies are  corporations  owned  by  stockholders  and  organized  under  state 
laws.  Mutual  insurance  companies,  also  organized  under  state  laws,  are 
owned  by  the  policyholders.  The  policyholders  participate  in  the  earn- 
ings of  the  company  in  the  form  of  dividends  on  their  policies;  these 
may  be  taken  in  cash  or  used  to  reduce  the  premiums.  As  owners,  the 
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policyholders  in  a mutual  company  are  liable  for  the  obligations  of  the 
company.  There  is  another  form  of  mutual  insurance  organization, 
called  assessment , that  is  based  upon  assessments  that  are  paid  by  the 


members  in  place  of  premiums.  In  assessment,  or  fraternal,  life  insur- 
ance organizations,  the  general  plan  is  to  have  the  members  pay  in  a 
certain  amount  every  time  a member  dies.  This  kind  of  insurance  is 
not  based  on  actuarial  tables  and  therefore  is  not  mathematically  sound. 
If  the  membership  grows  old,  the  mounting  death  rate  increases  the 
assessments  until  the  cost  becomes  prohibitive. 
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Insurance  Company  Investments.  Insurance  companies  are  regulated 
by  law  and  must  invest  the  money  received  from  policyholders  in 
certain  types  of  approved  securities.  Financial  experts  are  employed  by 
sound  insurance  companies  to  supervise  their  investments. 


An  application  for  life  insurance  (reverse) 


Common-Sense  Principles.  In  planning  your  insurance  program,  be 
sure  that  you  are  the  one  who  does  or  approves  the  planning.  Do  not 
be  influenced  by  an  agent  or  solicitor  to  take  some  kind  of  insurance 
that  you  do  not  understand  or  have  not  investigated  carefully.  Reliable 
insurance  companies  have  experienced  agents  who  are  able  to  give  the 
best  kind  of  advice  about  insurance  policies.  It  is,  however,  wise  to 
interview  representatives  of  several  insurance  companies  before  buy- 
ing any  kind  of  a policy. 
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hospitalization 

indemnity 

premium 

underwriter 


Words  to  Study  and  Use 

compensate 

beneficiary 

policy 

rider 


casualty 

fidelity 

mutual 

fraternal 


Study  Guides  and  Review  Questions 


1.  What  is  the  purpose  of  insurance? 

2.  Enumerate  some  of  the  hazards  for  which  insurance  provides  in- 
demnity. 

3.  How  did  the  idea  of  modern  insurance  begin? 

4.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  premium ? 

5.  List  some  of  the  most  common  forms  of  insurance. 

6.  What  are  reliable  sources  of  information  about  insurance  companies? 

7.  Why  is  it  important  that  an  insurance  policy  be  read  by  the  buyer 
before  the  agreement  is  made? 

8.  Of  what  use  is  the  insurance  application  blank? 

9.  What  is  the  value  of  an  oral  promise  made  by  the  salesman  about 
something  not  in  the  policy? 

10.  What  procedure  should  the  insured  follow  when  loss  occurs? 


1.  Of  what  value  are  health  campaigns  conducted  by  certain  insurance 
companies? 

2.  What  is  the  effect  on  an  insurance  policy  when  misstatements  of  facts 
are  discovered? 

3.  Do  you  think  that  the  buying  of  bargain  insurance  is  ever  justified? 
Why? 

4.  Discuss  the  advisability  of  insuring  young  children. 

5.  If  state  inspection  and  supervision  of  insurance  companies  were  sud- 
denly discontinued,  what  do  you  think  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  reliable 
and  long-established  insurance  companies? 

CONSUMER  PROBLEMS  AND  PROJECTS 

(If  you  are  using  the  Workbook  designed  to  accompany  this 
text , fill  in  the  prepared  blank  forms  for  these  problems .) 


Fill  out  an  application  form  for  life  insurance  after  you  have  obtained  one 
from  an  insurance  agency  or  have  ruled  up  a form  similar  to  the  illustration 
in  the  text.  Use  data  about  yourself. 


Social-Business  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 


62.  Risks  to  Life  and  Property 
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62.  Consumer  Mathematics 

1.  Mr.  Clark  insured  his  home  against  fire  for  three  years  for  SI, 000  at  the 
annual  rate  of  40  cents  for  $100.  His  garage  was  insured  for  three  years  for 
$250,  at  the  annual  rate  of  54  cents  for  $100.  What  was  Mr.  Clark’s  total  in- 
surance premium  for  the  three-year  period,  if  the  three-year  rate  is  2^  times  the 
annual  rate? 

2.  Mrs.  Butler  insured  her  home  for  f of  its  value  under  an  ordinary  fire 
insurance  policy.  The  value  of  her  home  is  $5,500.  The  cost  of  the  insurance  is 
$16.31  for  three  years. 

a.  What  is  the  rate  per  $100  for  the  insurance  for  the  three-year  period? 

b.  What  is  the  rate  for  one  year,  if  the  rate  for  three  years  is  2\  times  the  an- 
nual rate? 

3.  The  Valley  Elementary  School  building  is  insured  for  $55,000  and  the 
furnishings  for  $6,500.  The  yearly  insurance  premium  is  $258. 

a.  What  is  the  yearly  rate? 

b.  How  much  money  will  be  saved  each  year  if  the  insurance  is  placed  for  a 
three-year  period  at  2\  times  the  yearly  rate? 

Section  2.  Kinds  of  Insurance 

Language  of  Insurance.  Before  considering  the  kinds  of  insurance, 
a brief  summary  of  the  terms  used  is  desirable.  An  actuary  is  a mathe- 
matician who  calculates  insurance  risks  and  determines  rates.  His  calcu- 
lations are  based  upon  mortality  tables  and  the  financial  experience  of 
the  insurance  companies.  The  beneficiary  is  the  individual  named  to 
receive  the  indemnity  or  benefits  under  the  policy;  the  beneficiary  may 
name  himself  or  his  estate  as  beneficiary.  A person  cannot  insure  the 
life  or  property  of  another  person  unless  he  has  an  insurable  interest  in 
the  one  insured.  At  least  he  must  show  that  he  will  suffer  actual  loss 
or  damage  because  of  the  death  of  the  insured  or  the  loss  of  the  prop- 
erty. The  insured  is  the  one  whose  life  or  property  is  covered  by  the 
insurance  policy.  The  time  when  the  face  of  the  policy  becomes  due  is 
the  maturity  date.  The  policy  is  the  contract  between  the  insurance 
company  and  the  one  who  takes  out  the  insurance;  the  premium  is  the 
amount  of  money  paid  by  the  insured  to  keep  the  policy  in  force. 

Mortality  Tables.  Mortality  tables  are  records  of  the  expectation  of 
life  of  persons  at  various  ages.  The  American  Experience  Table  of 
Mortality  has  been  built  up  from  records  kept  through  many  years, 
and  from  the  experience  of  the  life  insurance  companies.  The  premiums 
are  based  upon  anticipated  deaths  and  the  expenses  and  profits  of  each 
insurance  company. 
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A Part  of  the  American  Experience  Table  of  Mortality 


Age 

Number  Living 
at  Each  Age 

Deaths  in 
Each  Year 

Expectation  of 
Life  in  Years 

10 

100,000 

749 

48.72 

20 

92,637 

723 

42.20 

21 

91,914 

722 

41.53 

22 

91,192 

721 

40.85 

23 

90,471 

720 

40.10 

24 

89,751 

719 

39.49 

25 

89,032 

718 

38.81 

30 

85,441 

720 

35.33 

35 

81,822 

732 

31.78 

40 

78,106 

765 

28.18 

45 

74,173 

828 

24.54 

50 

69,804 

962 

20.91 

55 

64,563 

1,199 

17.40 

60 

57,917 

1,546 

14.10 

65 

49,341 

1,980 

11.10 

70 

38,569 

2,391 

8.48 

75 

26,237 

2,476 

6.27 

80 

14,474 

2,091 

4.39 

85 

5,485 

1,292 

2.77 

90 

847 

385 

1.42 

Life  Insurance.  Like  other  forms  of  insurance,  life  insurance  divides 
the  risk  among  a great  many  people.  The  earliest  forms  of  life  insurance 
provided  only  for  the  payment  of  the  face  value  of  the  policy  to  the 
beneficiary  named  by  the  insured.  Today  many  forms  of  life  policies 
have  various  provisions  relative  to  the  number  of  premiums  and  the 
running  time  of  the  contracts.  The  choice  of  a life  insurance  policy 
depends  on  the  protection  and  benefits  desired:  (1)  protection  for  de- 
pendents (beneficiaries)  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  the  insured,  and 
(2)  savings  or  investment  for  old  age.  The  premiums  are  paid  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  the  policy. 

The  most  common  kinds  of  life  insurance  policies  are:  (1)  ordinary 
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or  straight  life,  (2)  limited-payment,  (3)  term,  (4)  industrial,  (5)  endow- 
ment, and  (6)  annuity. 

Ordinary  and  Limited-Payment  Life.  Ordinary  or  straight  life  insur- 
ance is  carried  during  the  life  of  the  insured.  The  face  of  the  policy  is 
paid  to  the  beneficiary  or  to  his  estate  upon  the  death  of  the  insured. 
The  accompanying  table  of  premiums  shows  that  they  may  be  paid 
throughout  the  lifetime  of  the  insured,  for  a limited  number  of  years, 
or  by  a single  premium.  The  limited-payment  type  of  policy  provides 
for  premium  payments  for  a certain  or  limited  number  of  years,  after 
which  a paid-up  policy  is  issued.  The  rate  on  this  type  of  policy  is 
higher  than  that  on  the  ordinary-life  type  as  there  are  fewer  payments. 

Term  Insurance.  Term  insurance  is  issued  for  a limited  term  (time) 
usually  for  one-,  five-,  or  ten-year  periods.  If  the  insured  dies,  his  bene- 
ficiary or  estate  will  receive  the  face  value  of  the  policy  during  the  term 
covered  by  the  policy.  The  rates  for  term  insurance  are  very  low,  and 
the  policy  usually  may  be  renewed  for  successive  periods.  Of  course, 
the  premium  is  higher  at  each  renewal  because  it  is  always  set  at  the 
newly  attained  age  of  the  insured.  Term  policies  have  no  cash-surrender 


Schedule  of  Annual  Premium  Rates  on  Endowment,  Limited-Payment  Life, 
and  Ordinary  Life  Insurance  Policies 
(For  SI, 000) 


Endowments 

Limited-Payment  Life 

Ordinary  Life 

Age 

Ten- 

Year 

Twenty- 

Year 

Thirty- 

Year 

Ten- 

Year 

Twenty- 

Year 

Thirty- 

Year 

Yearly 

Pre- 

mium 

Single 

Payment 

16 

90.15 

40.72 

24.86 

32.77 

20.14 

16.15 

12.86 

271.89 

18 

90.19 

40.81 

25.07 

33.74 

20.62 

16.54 

13.46 

278.59 

20 

90.26 

40.89 

25.18 

34.78 

21.27 

17.08 

14.03 

286.97 

25 

90.42 

40.98 

25.57 

35.78 

23.19 

18.68 

15.85 

309.73 

30 

90.52 

41.31 

26.21 

41.31 

25.41 

20.59 

17.89 

338.02 

35 

90.87 

42.02 

27.31 

45.58 

28.20 

21.08 

20.71 

372.55 

40 

91.64 

43.38 

29.18 

50.68 

31.65 

24.32 

24.40 

412.03 

45 

93.05 

45.70 

32.75 

59.32 

36.27 

30.72 

29.35 

458.00 

50 

95.39 

49.41 

65.74 

42.67 

37.19 

36.21 

509.49 

55 

99.19 

55.19 

75.57 

50.93 

45.48 

568.15 

60 

104.43 

64.28 

87.43 

62.17 

58.28 

629.15 

65 

118.69 

107.40 

81.50 

698.55 

70 

139.78 

132.70 

115.10 

772.08 
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or  loan  value  but  may  usually  be  con- 
verted into  other  kinds  of  life  policies 
under  certain  conditions. 

Industrial  Insurance.  Industrial  in- 
surance policies  are  issued  to  persons 
working  in  industries.  Because  of  oc- 
cupational hazards  and  the  possibility 
of  also  insuring  dependents,  the  pre- 
miums for  industrial  insurance  are 
based  on  a 30  to  40  per  cent  increase 
in  mortality.  This  kind  of  insurance 
has  been  called  “last  illness”  or  “bur- 
ial” insurance  because  it  is  often  taken 
out  with  that  idea  in  mind.  It  is  the 
most  expensive  kind  of  insurance,  but 
it  permits  many  persons  to  have  some 
protection  that  they  otherwise  would 
not  or  could  not  buy.  One  reason  for 
the  higher  cost  of  this  kind  of  protec- 
tion is  that  the  policies  are  usually  sold  on  the  basis  of  weekly  or 
monthly  installments.  The  policies  are  usually  written  for  relatively 
small  amounts  from  $200  to  $500.  This  type  of  insurance  is  popular 
with  persons  of  low  incomes;  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  life  insurance 
carried  in  the  United  States  is  of  the  industrial  kind. 

Endowment  Insurance.  Endowment  insurance  combines  the  advan- 
tages of  savings  with  the  protection  of  insurance.  The  premiums  are 
paid  for  a limited  number  of  years,  as  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty.  At  the  end 
of  the  period,  or  after  payment  of  the  last  premium,  the  face  of  the 
policy  is  paid  to  the  policyholder,  if  living.  If  the  insured  dies  before 
the  policy  matures,  the  beneficiary  receives  the  full  amount  of  the 
policy.  Endowment  policies  have  been  popular  with  persons  who  want 
to  accumulate  a specific  amount  of  money  within  a certain  time  and  also 
want  protection  during  that  time. 

Annuities.  An  annuity  policy  is  not  necessarily  a special  kind  of 
policy,  but  refers  to  the  way  in  which  the  beneficiary  is  to  be  paid.  The 
beneficiary,  upon  reaching  a certain  age,  may  receive  a specified  sum  of 
money  each  month  or  year  for  a limited  number  of  years  or  for  life.  In 
many  instances,  the  beneficiary  of  an  annuity  settlement  is  the  insured 
person.  Most  insurance  companies  will  arrange  to  pay  the  beneficiary 


Electric  messages  must  go  through — 
Clearing  the  way. 
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either  a lump  sum,  or  specified  sums  over  a number  of  years,  or  for  life. 
A policy  with  provision  for  annuity  settlement  is  purchased  like  any 
other  life  insurance  policy  by  the  payment  of  a lump  sum  or  by  install- 
ments. Under  an  annuity  settlement,  the  beneficiaries  (perhaps  a wife 
and  children)  do  not  have  to  worry  about  handling  or  investing  a lump 
sum,  but  look  to  the  insurance  company  for  regular  income. 

Physical  Examinations.  Applicants  for  life  insurance  must  submit  to 
a physical  examination.  A person  in  poor  health  is  an  undesirable  risk 
and  usually  cannot  obtain  a life  insurance  policy.  In  some  instances,  a 
person  of  substandard  health,  or  one  whose  family  health  record  is 
poor,  can  buy  a substandard  or  “rated  up”  policy  by  paying  a higher 
premium  than  a person  who  meets  the  physical  requirements. 

Economic  Value  of  a Life  Insurance  Policy.  A life  insurance  policy 
usually  has  a cash-surrender  and  a loan  value;  that  is,  it  can  be  sur- 
rendered or  canceled  for  a cash  settlement,  or  used  as  security  for  a loan 
(with  the  issuing  company  or  with  a bank)  after  a certain  number  of 
premiums  have  been  paid.  If  the  insured  wishes  to  drop  the  policy,  he 
can  obtain  the  cash-surrender  value  of  it  according  to  a schedule  in  the 
policy.  If  the  insured  dies  before  the  loan  is  paid,  the  amount  of  the 
loan  is  deducted  from  the  face  of  the  policy  before  any  money  is  paid 
to  the  beneficiary. 

If  the  policyholder  feels  that  he  does  not  wish  to  continue  to  pay  the 
premiums,  but  does  not  want  to  cancel  the  policy  or  borrow  on  it,  he 
can  elect  to  take  a paid-up  policy  for  the  paid-up  value.  Thus,  the  holder 
of  a twenty  year  endowment  policy  can  get  a paid-up  policy  for  $535  at 
the  end  of  ten  years. 

If  the  holder  of  the  policy  does  not  wish  to  take  the  cash  value,  or 
make  a loan,  or  take  a paid-up  policy,  he  can  take  the  extended  insurance 
value.  For  example,  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  the  holder  of  an  ordinary 
life  policy  can  get  a policy  for  $1,000  that  will  continue  for  ten  years 
and  220  days  without  paying  any  more  premiums.  After  this  time  has 
passed,  the  policy  is  canceled  and  the  company  has  no  further  obliga- 
tion to  the  insured.  (See  Combined  Insurance  Table.) 

Savings-Bank  Insurance.  Mutual  savings  banks  of  Massachusetts  and 
New  York  are  permitted  to  sell  life  insurance  “over  the  counter,”  thus 
eliminating  certain  selling  and  administrative  expenses.  There  is  a 
limit  to  the  amount  of  insurance  that  can  be  purchased  at  any  one  bank. 

Accident  and  Health  Insurance.  If  you  become  ill  or  are  injured,  you 
not  only  have  to  pay  bills  for  medical  services  but  you  may  also  lose 


Combined  Insurance  Table  for  $1,000 

Twenty-Year  Endowment,  Twenty-Payment  Life,  and  Straight,  or  Ordinary,  Life  Policies 
for  Men  or  Women  at  Age  Twenty-Five 
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your  salary  or  wages  for  the  time  you  are  unable  to  work.  Accident  and 
health  insurance  provide  indemnity  against  such  unforeseen  circum- 
stances. However,  the  buyer  of  such  insurance  should  read  the  policy 
carefully  because  some  policies  limit  the  types  of  illnesses  and  accidents 
for  which  the  company 
will  pay  insurance. 

Sick  leave  with  pay  for 
a specified  time  is 
granted  to  employees 
in  many  organizations. 

Injuries  suffered  by 
employees  while  at 
work  are  usually  cov- 
ered by  workmen’s 
compensation  insur- 
ance carried  by  em- 
ployers. 

Automobile  Insur- 
ance. There  are  four 
kinds  of  automobile 
insurance  that  protect 
the  owner  of  a car:  col- 
lision, property-dam- 
age,  public-liability, 
and  fire  and  theft.  Col- 
lision insurance  covers 
damage  to  the  insured’s  automobile  caused  by  accidental  upset  or  col- 
lision. In  many  instances,  the  insurance  company  will  repair  the  dam- 
age for  the  insured  rather  than  pay  out  money. 

Property-damage  insurance  covers  damage  to  the  property  of  another 
person  or  persons  by  the  insured’s  automobile.  Several  kinds  of  “de- 
ductible policies”  may  be  purchased.  For  instance,  the  company  may 
agree  to  pay  for  all  damages  to  the  property  of  the  owner  or  others 
above  a certain  amount. 

The  driver  of  an  automobile  runs  the  risk  of  causing  death  or  injury 
to  other  persons.  In  order  to  protect  himself  against  claims  or  lawsuits 
brought  by  the  injured  party,  or  the  next  of  kin  of  the  person  killed,  the 
owner  should  have  public-liability  insurance.  If  the  one  who  carries 
such  insurance  injures  or  causes  the  death  of  one  or  more  persons,  the 


Young  drivers  are  taught  safe  driving  in  many  schools. 
Films  are  shown  to  illustrate  important  points. 
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insurance  company  investigates  the  case,  defends  the  insured  in  court 
against  lawsuits  brought  by  the  injured  parties,  and  pays  the  judgment 
of  money  damages  (within  the  limits  of  the  policy)  assessed  against  the 
insured.  The  premiums  for  this  kind  of  insurance  are  fairly  high,  but 
such  insurance  is  compulsory  in  some  states. 


Is  the  property  insured?  Few  persons  have  witnessed  the  terrible  destruction  caused  by  fire 
without  feeling  that  some  day  such  a disaster  might  strike  them. 

The  rates  for  insuring  an  automobile  against  fire  and  theft  are  com- 
paratively low,  but  the  owner  has  to  carry  such  insurance.  If  the  owner 
buys  a car  on  the  installment  plan  or  obtains  a loan  on  it,  he  is  com- 
pelled by  the  lender  or  holder  of  the  chattel  mortgage  on  the  car  to 
carry  fire  and  theft  insurance  in  order  to  protect  the  latter’s  interests. 

Accident  Report.  If  you  are  involved  in  an  automobile  accident,  get 
the  names  and  addresses  of  all  witnesses;  sketch  the  scene  of  the  ac- 
cident, showing  positions  of  cars,  property,  and  bodies;  or,  if  possible, 
get  a photograph  before  anything  is  removed.  The  names  and  addresses 
of  injured  persons  or  owners  of  damaged  property  should  be  obtained, 
and  you  should  give  your  name  and  address.  If  anyone  has  been  hurt, 
telephone  for  an  ambulance  and  render  first  aid  (if  you  know  how)  be- 
fore anything  else  is  done.  Report  to  your  nearest  police  station  telling 
exactly  what  has  occurred,  and  notify  your  automobile  insurance  com- 
pany if  you  carry  a policy.  If  you  are  not  too  badly  hurt,  it  is  best  to 
attend  to  all  of  these  details  yourself  because  you  may  need  all  the  facts 
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when  you  try  to  get  the  other  party  to  settle,  or  when  you  make  final 
settlement. 

Fidelity  Insurance.  Fidelity  insurance  policies,  or  fidelity  bonds, 
guarantee  to  pay  an  employer  for  any  loss,  up  to  the  amount  specified, 
that  he  may  suffer  from  the  fraudulent  or  dishonest  acts  of  an  employee. 

Fire  Insurance.  Fire  insurance  covers  loss  from  fires  to  buildings, 
their  contents,  and  personal  property.  The  rates  for  fire  insurance  vary 
according  to  the  type  of  building,  and  the  adequacy  of,  and  nearness  to, 
fire  protection.  Most  fire  insurance  companies  follow  the  rule  that  they 
will  pay  no  more  than  the  actual  loss,  even  though  the  property  is  in- 
sured for  more  than  its  value. 

Many  policies  carry  co-insurance  clauses  stating  that  the  owner  will 
bear  part  of  the  loss  under  certain  conditions;  for  example,  in  some 
states,  the  80  per  cent  co-insurance  clause  is  incorporated  in  most  fire 
insurance  policies.  If  a property  valued  at  $2,500  is  insured  for  $2,000, 
then  $2,000  will  be  the  maximum  that  can  be  recovered  by  the  insured, 
because  only  four-fifths  of  the  value  of  the  property  was  insured.  The 
following  formula  may  be  used  in  solving  insurance  problems  based  on 
the  co-insurance  clause: 

Insurance  (face  of  policy) 

— — — X Loss  = Amount  paid  by  insurance  company. 

80%  of  value  of  property  1 

If  property  valued  at  $2,500  and  insured  for  $2,000  burned,  and  the 
loss  was  $1,500,  the  amount  paid  by  the  insurance  company  would  be 

$1,5°°  X 1,500  = l,50o). 

Protection  against  other  risks  such  as  windstorms,  cyclones,  lightning, 
earthquakes,  hail,  and  floods,  can  be  added  to  a fire  insurance  policy 
for  a small  cost. 

Social  Insurance.  The  Social  Security  Act  provides  for  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance,  unemployment  insurance,  and  public  assistance. 
The  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  and  the  unemployment  insurance 
are  designed  for  salary  and  wage  earners  in  business  and  industry.  The 
benefits  are  based  upon  the  earner’s  work  and  earnings  and  are  paid 
regardless  of  what  other  resources  he  may  have.  The  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors insurance  provides  monthly  payments  for  the  insured  wage 
earner  when  he  is  old  and  stops  working  and  supplementary  payments 
for  his  family — similar  monthly  payments  are  provided  for  widows, 
young  children,  and  dependent  parents  of  deceased  workers.  This  in- 
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surance  program  is  financed  by  premiums  paid  by  the  workers  and  their 
employers.  The  employer  deducts  a small  percentage  of  the  employee’s 
wages  each  payday,  and  the  employer  pays  a like  amount  as  his  part  of 
the  premium.  The  system  covers  substantially  all  industrial  and  com- 
mercial occupations.  Aid  to  the  blind  is  on  about  the  same  basis  as  old- 
age  assistance,  but  with  no  age  limitations.  Unemployment  insurance  is 
a plan  to  help  the  various  states  set  up  their  own  unemployment  in- 
surance program.  The  funds  are  raised  by  a tax  on  the  pay  rolls  of 
business  concerns  employing  eight  or  more  persons.  The  employees  con- 
tribute only  when  the  state  laws  so  provide.  In  the  Social  Security  Act, 
there  are  provisions  for  the  Children’s  Bureau  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  the  Public  Health  Service,  which  render  health  services  in 
maternity  and  child  care  and  assistance  to  crippled  children. 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Insurance.  Nearly  all  states  have  some 
form  of  workmen’s  compensation  insurance  laws  that  require  employers 
in  certain  occupations  to  insure  their  employees  against  injury  received 
while  at  work.  Such  insurance  may  be  carried  with  an  insurance  com- 
pany or  with  the  state  department  of  insurance.  Thus  an  employee  or 
his  family  is  sure  to  receive  the  indemnity  prescribed  by  law  for  injuries 
or  death. 

Other  Forms  of  Insurance.  When  you  mail  a valuable  letter  or  pack- 
age, you  may  register  or  insure  it  by  paying  an  additional  sum  at  the 
post  office.  Money  and  goods  sent  by  railway  express  also  may  be  in- 
sured. Other  common  types  of  insurance  include:  marine  (covering 
damage  to  ships  and  their  cargoes);  crop;  credit  (guarding  against  losses 
from  “bad  debts”);  burglary;  and  plate  glass.  The  rates  vary  according 
to  the  possibility  of  loss.  Another  kind  is  title  insurance,  which  provides 
that  the  owner  of  property  may  be  indemnified  against  loss  caused  by 
defective  title  to  real  estate,  such  as  an  old  mortgage,  old  debts,  or  un- 
paid taxes. 

Common-Sense  Principles.  Make  sure  that  you  understand  the  lan- 
guage and  terms  used  in  the  insurance  policies  that  you  contemplate 
buying. 

When  you  decide  on  the  type  of  insurance  that  you  need,  find  out 
all  you  can  concerning  the  companies  that  may  insure  you.  Remember 
that  an  old,  established  company  is  probably  the  most  reliable.  Be  sure 
that  you  deal  with  an  agent  whom  you  can  trust  to  advise  you  to  your 
best  advantage,  and  who  will  take  time  to  explain  the  provisions  of  the 
policies  he  recommends. 
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calculations 

maturity 

anticipated 

industrial 


Words  to  Study  and  Use 

successive 

endowment 

accumulate 

annuity 


mutual 

compensation 

liability 

co-insurance 


Study  Guides  and  Review  Questions 


1.  What  is  the  difference  between  an  actuary  and  a beneficiary  under  the 
provisions  of  an  insurance  policy? 

2.  Explain  insurable  interest. 

3.  How  are  mortality  tables  compiled? 

4.  How  are  the  rates  for  the  various  types  of  insurance  determined? 

5.  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  endowment  insurance? 

6.  Explain  the  difference  between  term  insurance  and  industrial  in- 
surance. 

7.  Why  are  physical  examinations  required  for  applicants  for  life  in- 
surance? 

8.  In  what  ways  is  an  annuity  policy  of  benefit  to  the  insured?  To  the 
beneficiaries? 

9.  Why  is  public-liability  automobile  insurance  of  value  to  the  car  owner 
and  to  other  people? 

10.  What  is  social  insurance? 

Social-Business  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  Do  you  think  that  insurance  of  any  kind  should  be  made  compulsory? 
Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

2.  Why  do  you  think  that  workers  should  carry  life  insurance? 

‘3.  If  you  could  afford  any  kind  or  amount  of  insurance  and  were  a con- 
cert pianist,  against  what  unusual  conditions  might  you  insure? 

4.  What  kinds  of  jobs  do  you  think  should  be  covered  by  fidelity  im 
surance? 

5.  Discuss  the  economic  value  of  life  insurance  in  addition  to  the  money 
value  at  maturity. 

CONSUMER  PROBLEMS  AND  PROJECTS 

(If  you  are  using  the  Workbook  designed  to  accompany  this 
text,  fill  in  the  prepared  blank  forms  for  these  problems.) 

63.  Deciding  Upon  a Life  Insurance  Policy 

Undoubtedly  the  largest  purchase  that  a consumer  makes  over  his  entire 
lifetime  is  that  of  his  life  insurance.  Before  a young  person  decides  on  any 
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kind  of  a life  insurance  policy,  he  must  gather  some  facts  about  the  various 
kinds,  the  amount  of  protection  he  desires,  the  number  of  years  over  which 
he  expects  to  pay  the  premiums,  and  the  amount  of  each  premium.  If  you 
decided  to  buy  a life  insurance  policy  of  $1,000,  you  might  start  by  listing 
some  data  that  you  can  obtain  by  investigating  the  following  kinds  of  life 
insurance  policies,  issued  at  the  age  of  twenty.  Refer  to  the  table  on  page  421. 

Limited  Life  Ordinary,  or  Straight 

Endowment  Life 


Ten-year 

Twenty-year 

Thirty-year 


Ten-payment 

Twenty-payment 

Thirty-payment 


a.  For  how  many  years  are  the  premiums  to  be  paid  on  each  of  the  above- 
named  policies? 

b.  What  is  the  annual  premium  on  each  one? 

c.  What  is  the  total  of  the  premiums  on  each  one? 

d.  At  what  time  will  the  company  pay  the  face  of  each  policy? 

e.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  face  of  each  policy  and  the  total 
premiums? 


63.  Consumer  Mathematics 

1.  After  referring  to  the  American  Experience  Table  of  Mortality  on  page 
420,  find  answers  to  the  following  problems: 

a.  A person  who  is  20  years  of  age  may  reasonably  expect  to  live  how  long? 

b.  A person  40  years  of  age  may  reasonably  expect  to  live  to  be  how  old? 

2.  Refer  to  the  Combined  Insurance  Table  on  page  424  and  solve  the 
following : 

a.  At  the  age  of  25,  a young  person  was  insured  for  $2,500  under  an  ordinary 
life  policy.  After  carrying  the  contract  for  eight  years,  he  had  to  borrow  enough 
from  the  insurance  company  to  pay  the  premium  for  the  ninth  year.  How  much 
remained  of  the  cash  or  loan  value? 

b.  If  interest  on  the  loan  was  charged  at  6 per  cent  a year,  how  much  would 
he  have  to  pay  if  he  added  together  the  next  premium,  the  loan,  and  the  interest? 

c.  At  the  age  of  25,  a young  businesswoman  was  insured  for  $3,500  under  a 
20-payment  life  insurance  policy.  She  carried  it  for  15  years,  had  to  stop  paying 
premiums,  and  took  a paid-up  policy.  She  died  8 years  later.  How  much  did  her 
mother,  the  beneficiary,  receive? 

3.  Insurance  premiums  are  usually  calculated  on  an  annual,  or  yearly,  basis. 
If  a premium  is  paid  in  two  installments  (semiannually),  the  sum  of  these  in- 
stallments is  larger  than  the  annual  premium;  four  quarterly  installments  total 
more  than  two  semiannual  ones;  twelve  monthly  installments  total  more  than 
four  quarterly  ones;  and  fifty-two  weekly  installments  total  more  than  twelve 
monthly  installments.  The  reason  for  the  increased  cost  is  the  added  clerical 
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expense  involved.  For  example,  an  annual  premium  may  be  $21.50,  but  the 
semiannual  installments  are  $11.20  each;  the  two  installments  ($22.40)  are 
90  cents  larger  than  the  one  annual  premium.  In  order  to  give  you  a basis  for 
computing  the  installments  of  less  than  one  year,  the  table  below  is  given. 
Simply  multiply  the  annual  premium  by  the  decimals  given,  and  you  arrive  at 
the  amount  of  each  installment.  On  a separate  sheet  of  paper,  compute  the 
amount  of  each  installment,  the  total  of  installments  for  one  year,  and  the 
difference  between  total  installments  and  the  annual  premium. 


Decimal  tc 

Annual 

Installments 

Be  Used 

Premium 

Semiannual  (2) 

521 

$18.18 

Quarterly  (4) 

266 

18.18 

Monthly  (12) 

096 

18.18 

Weekly  (52) 

029 

18.18 

UNIT  XXVIII 


INVESTMENTS  — SMALL  AND  LARGE 
Section  1.  Understanding  Investments 

Savings  Come  First.  If  you  plan  to  use  your  income  carefully,  a cer- 
tain amount  should  be  set  aside  for  emergencies  before  you  start  to 
spend  for  current  needs.  In  the  early  days,  the  Penny  Savings  Bank  in 
Philadelphia  opened  accounts  for  depositors  who  had  saved  only  a 
penny,  and  many  of  those  accounts  grew  to  substantial  sums.  Wise 
management  of  earnings  includes  saving,  if  only  the  very  smallest 
amount;  in  fact,  you  will  find  that  it  is  harder  to  save  one  dollar  than 
it  is  to  earn  ten.  Because  savings  are  so  precious,  they  should  be  placed 
in  reliable  banks  or  safely  invested  so  that  you  will  not  worry  about 
your  money  and  will  be  able  to  get  it  when  you  need  it.  If  you  do  not 
save  or  invest  wisely,  you  will  not  have  that  feeling  of  security  or  inde- 
pendence that  has  been  won  by  your  own  efforts.  Saving  and  investing 
should  not  be  left  to  accident  or  chance,  but  planned  for  and  studied 
continuously. 

Investment  has  been  defined  as  “the  productive  employment  of  capi- 
tal with  a relatively  small  degree  of  risk.’’  A true  investment  should  in- 
volve little  danger  of  loss  and  some  profit  to  the  investor.  Gambling  and 
speculation  frequently  masquerade  as  investments  paying  large  divi- 
dends. 

Gambling.  Many  persons  like  to  take  a chance  for  the  thrill  of  it.  This 
may  be  all  right  if  the  venture  does  not  jeopardize  lives  or  large  sums. 
Gambling,  unfortunately,  is  risking  money  on  something  unpredictable 
in  the  hope  that  the  return  will  be  greatly  in  excess  of  the  stake,  but 
always  the  result  of  good  luck.  In  a game  of  chance,  the  player  does  not 
have  even  a fifty-fifty  break;  in  fact,  his  chance  of  winning  is  seldom 
one  in  ten.  Bookmakers  at  horse  races  and  proprietors  of  gambling  de- 
vices are  mathematicians  and  have  worked  out  ratios  as  accurately  as 
insurance  companies  calculate  death  rates  and  insurance  premiums. 
In  fact,  the  theory  of  insurance  was  originally  worked  out  for  a gambler 
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who  wanted  to  increase  his  chances  of  winning.  Although  large  gains 
are  sometimes  made  accidentally,  tremendous  losses  are  sustained  by 
the  vast  majority  who  gamble  or  bet.  Great  publicity  is  given  to  the 
person  who  wins  a sweepstakes  prize,  which  is  simply  blind  luck;  but 
no  mention  is  ever  made  of  the  thousands  of  people  who  supplied  the 
money  by  buying  the  tickets  that  did  not  win.  As  gambling  takes  money 
from  wage  earners  that  should  be  used  in  other  ways,  it  is  prohibited 
by  many  states  and  cities.  Everyone  knows  that  he  cannot  win  in  the 
long  run  by  playing  a slot  machine  or  a pinball  device. 

Speculation.  Speculation  usually  consists  of  buying  or  selling  at  a 
great  risk.  The  speculator,  unlike  the  gambler,  does  not  trust  entirely 
to  luck.  He  knows  that  he  is  taking  a risk,  but  he  has  studied  the  con- 
templated transaction  and  believes  it  will  bring  him  a profit.  He  re- 
alizes, also,  that  he  may  lose  and  usually  prepares  for  this  eventuality. 
One  distinction  between  gambling  and  speculation  is  this:  if  the  gam- 
bler loses,  he  has  nothing  to  show  for  his  money;  whereas,  if  the  specu- 
lator loses,  he  still  has  his  stock  certificates,  real  estate,  grain,  or  other 
commodities.  The  speculator  tries  to  anticipate  increases  and  decreases 
in  market  prices,  and  buys  and  sells  accordingly  with  the  hope  of  mak- 
ing profit. 

Investment.  The  investor  is  concerned  primarily  with  the  safety  of 
his  capital,  and  satisfied  with  a relatively  low  return  on  his  money  be- 
cause he  does  not  wish  to  take  great  risks  with  it.  The  speculator,  for 
instance,  may  buy  stocks  that  he  believes  he  can  sell  later  at  a profit; 
he  wants  stocks  that  move  up  and  down  in  price.  The  investor,  on  the 
other  hand,  buys  stocks  that  have  a reputation  for  being  steady  because 
he  wants  safety  and  certain,  if  small,  dividends.  The  investor  does  not 
trust  to  luck,  but  studies  the  situation  carefully  and  selects  something 
that  he  believes  to  be  safe  and  income-producing.  In  order  to  invest 
intelligently,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  earmarks  of  a good  investment: 
(1)  safety,  (2)  steadiness  of  income,  (3)  reasonable  rate  of  return,  and  (4) 
marketability. 

Safety.  Safety  is  the  essential  point  in  making  an  investment.  “Before 
you  invest,  investigate”  is  a good  motto.  During  abnormal  times,  people 
have  lost  money  in  investments  considered  safe  in  normal  times.  After 
many  persons  had  lost  their  life  savings  in  bank  failures,  there  was  a 
great  demand  by  depositors  to  have  their  bank  accounts  insured.  Bank 
accounts  are  now  insured  up  to  $5,000  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation;  in  addition,  Federal  laws  and  state  laws  regulate  the  ac- 
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tivities  of  banks  and  saving  and  loan  associations  for  the  benefit  of 
depositors. 

Federal  and  state  laws  also  have  been  passed  for  the  purpose  of  protect- 
ing investors  who  buy  stock  certificates.  There  are  many  safe  investments, 
such  as  postal  savings  and  Government  bonds.  The  wise  investor  ap- 
preciates the  protection  offered  him,  and  investigates  carefully  the 
possibilities  of  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  reliable  companies. 

Steady  and  Reasonable  Income.  A good  investment  should  provide  a 
regular  income  that  is  steady  and  reasonable;  it  simply  does  not  pay  a 
high  rate  of  return.  An  investment  that  pays  an  extra  dividend  one  year 
and  perhaps  none  at  all  the  next  is  not  satisfactory  for  the  person  who 
depends  on  a fairly  steady  income.  If  banks  and  insurance  companies 
lend  money  at  2,  3,  4,  5,  or  6 per  cent  interest,  how  can  the  inexperi- 
enced investor  hope  to  obtain  a larger  return  with  his  limited  knowl- 
edge? The  amount  paid  over  and  above  a conservative  return  consti- 
tutes a risk  that  inexperienced  persons  cannot  afford  to  take. 

Marketability.  A good  investment  is  one  that  can  be  converted  into 
money  promptly  when  necessary.  A good  investment  should  be  salable 
or  acceptable  as  collateral  for  a bank  loan.  If  money  is  invested  in  some- 
thing safe,  paying  a steady  return,  the  investment  can  be  sold  to  anyone 
willing  to  buy.  However,  a banker  or  any  other  person  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  buy  a stock  certificate  of  a questionable  company. 

Eliminating  “Gold  Bricks.”  If  a stranger  stopped  you  on  the  street 
and  offered  to  sell  you  a gilded  brick,  telling  you  it  was  solid  gold,  you 
probably  would  not  buy  it;  but  for  some  unaccountable  reason,  some 
people  do  this  very  thing.  The  way  to  eliminate  “gold  bricks”  in  the  in- 
vestment world  is  to  know  how  to  identify  them.  A few  years  ago,  the 
people  of  one  section  of  our  country  paid  $2,000,000  within  three 
months  to  several  high-pressure  salesmen  for  stock  that  later  proved 
to  be  worthless.  The  following  promises  made  by  these  stock  promoters 
may  be  listed  as  good  things  to  avoid  in  making  investments:  (1)  divi- 
dends at  the  rate  of  8 per  cent  or  more  were  promised;  (2)  investors 
were  told  that  their  investments  would  double  in  value  after  a year  or 
two;  (3)  the  stock  was  to  be  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  at 
double  the  price  these  people  were  paying;  (4)  the  promoters  stated 
that  the  company  had  averaged  23  per  cent  a year  in  dividends  during 
the  past  ten  years. 

Any  one  of  these  promises  is  sufficient  to  warn  a well-informed  in- 
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vestor.  A good  investment  generally  does  not  require  high-pressure 
methods  to  market  it,  but  sells  itself  to  conservative  persons. 

Promised  Dividends.  Inasmuch  as  the  managers  and  owners  of  a 
business  enterprise  cannot  foresee  business  conditions,  they  cannot 
guarantee  certain  dividends.  Any  such  guarantee  immediately  stamps 
the  scheme  as  questionable  and  warrants  investigation  by  the  local 
authorities. 

Money  Back  at  Any  Time.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  an  investor  to 
get  his  money  back  the  day  he  asks  for  it.  Banks  sometimes  require 
thirty  to  ninety  days’  notice  for  large  withdrawals.  Stock  certificates 
must  be  sold  through  a stockbroker  at  the  stock  exchange  before  the 
investor  can  obtain  the  money;  this  usually  takes  from  one  to  several 
days.  It  also  takes  time  to  convert  real  estate  investments  into  cash  be- 
cause the  property  must  first  be  sold.  If  a person  wishes  to  borrow  on  his 
life  insurance  policy,  he  must  fill  out  a form  of  a loan  note,  and  wait 
several  days  for  the  check. 

Listing  of  Stocks.  Stocks  are  not  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change or  on  any  other  legitimate  exchange  until  they  have  been  in- 
vestigated by  the  members  of  the  exchange.  The  mere  listing  of  the 
stock,  however,  does  not  mean  that  the  exchange  guarantees  it. 

Danger  Signals.  One  sure  danger  signal  in  stock  promotions  is  the 
statement  by  a salesman  that  you  must  make  up  your  mind  at  once — 
the  offer  is  good  for  today  only.  If  an  investment  is  good,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  the  promoter  to  hurry  the  investor  into  buying. 

Investor’s  Information.  The  investor  in  stocks  and  bonds  can  obtain 
information  from  several  investor’s  services.  The  publishers  of  these 
services  give  the  financial  statements  of  most  of  the  leading  companies 
and  show  the  dividend  history  of  each  kind  of  stock.  The  information 
is  rather  technical,  but  books  for  investors  may  be  obtained  from  li- 
braries or  banks. 

Common-Sense  Principles.  Be  sure  that  investments  meet  the  proper 
requirements  of  (1)  safety,  (2)  steady  income,  (3)  reasonable  rate  of  re- 
turn, and  (4)  marketability.  Any  investment  that  promises  more  than 
this  or  exaggerates  any  one  of  these  requirements  is  questionable  and 
should  be  avoided.  Be  satisfied  with  postal  savings,  Government  bonds, 
savings  accounts  in  banks,  and  life  insurance.  There  are  other  good 
investments,  but  you  must  take  time  to  investigate  them  before  putting 
your  money  into  them. 
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current 

independence 

bookmakers 

sweepstakes 


Words  to  Study  and  Use 

speculation 

contemplated 

anticipate 

marketability 


stock 

conservative 

dividend 

scheme 


Study  Guides  and  Review  Questions 


1.  Why  should  savings  come  out  of  your  income  first? 

2.  What  is  a good  definition  of  investment? 

3.  Why  is  it  impossible  to  have  even  a fifty-fifty  chance  in  gambling? 

4.  Explain  the  difference  between  gambling  and  speculation. 

5.  State  the  difference  between  speculating  and  investing. 

6.  What  are  the  earmarks  of  a good  investment? 

7.  Why  is  the  marketability  of  an  investment  important  to  most  people? 

8.  What  are  some  of  the  signs  of  a fraudulent  investment? 

9.  How  can  you  tell  whether  an  investment  offered  to  you  is  a “gold 
brick”? 

10.  Why  is  it  unlikely  for  a fraudulent  stock  to  be  listed  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange? 

Social-Business  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  Do  you  think  that  speculative  investments  are  usually  made  by  wealthy 
people  who  hope  to  add  to  their  already  large  incomes  through  big  divi- 
dends? Why? 

2.  If  you  play  the  slot  machines  and  sometimes  get  out  more  money  than 
you  put  in,  can  you  consider  that  a form  of  speculation?  Why? 

3.  What  would  be  the  effect  on  social  and  economic  conditions,  if  every- 
one decided  it  was  safer  to  hide  his  savings  in  the  ground  or  about  the  house 
instead  of  investing  them? 

4.  What  would  be  your  reaction,  if  a salesman,  when  trying  to  sell  you 
stock,  told  you  there  was  no  time  to  consult  your  banker  and  that  the  banker 
would  be  too  old-fashioned  to  recognize  such  a wonderful  opportunity? 

5.  If  you  were  to  inherit  $1,000,  how  would  you  handle  it  for  safekeeping 
and  investment? 

CONSUMER  PROBLEMS  AND  PROJECTS 

(If  you  are  using  the  Workbook  designed  to  accompany  this 
text , fill  in  the  prepared  blank  forms  for  these  problems.) 


a.  What  is  the  difference  between  gambling,  speculating,  and  investing? 

b.  List  the  current  “quoted”  prices  in  a newspaper  for  the  following  items: 


64.  Understanding  Investments 
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Corn 

Sheep 

Coffee 

Copper 

Oats 

Hogs 

Cocoa 

Tin 

Wheat 

Cattle 

Eggs 

Gasoline 

Barley 

Poultry 

Butter 

Soybeans 

c.  Write  a brief  report  on  a book  you  have  read,  a play,  a motion  picture, 
or  an  interview,  talk,  or  class  recitation  dealing  with  saving  and  investing. 
The  important  points  that  were  mentioned  should  be  listed. 

64.  Consumer  Mathematics 

1.  What  is  the  yearly  interest  on  John’s  bank  account,  which  has  a balance  of 
$52.60,  at  2 per  cent  per  annum? 

2.  What  is  the  interest  on  $35.60  for  six  months  at  6 per  cent  per  annum? 

3.  Shirley  owns  five  shares  of  T.  N.  B.  stock,  par  value  $25  a share.  She  paid 
$35  a share  for  the  stock.  A quarterly  dividend  of  25  cents  a share  is  declared. 
How  much  will  Shirley  receive  when  this  dividend  is  paid? 

4.  Mr.  Baer  bought  100  shares  of  Twin  City  Gas  Company  stock  at  $35.50 
(35^)  a share.  The  brokerage  (commission  for  buying  or  selling  stocks  and 
bonds)  was  $15  for  the  100  shares.  The  dividends  for  the  first  year  were  $1.75 
a share.  What  per  cent  of  profit  (yield)  did  Mr.  Baer  make  on  his  investment? 

5.  Mrs.  Case  bought  50  shares  of  T.  S.  Railroad  stock  at  87^  a share.  The 
brokerage  was  at  the  rate  of  $20  for  100  shares.  The  dividends  for  the  year  were 
$5.50  a share.  What  was  the  rate  of  yield  on  this  investment? 

6.  On  October  1,  Mr.  Brown  bought  a $1,000  bond — Big  Pine  Lumber 
Company — for  $980.  The  bond  pays  5 per  cent  per  annum.  The  interest  for  the 
half  year  from  July  1 to  January  1 will  be  paid  on  January  1 next.  Mr.  Brown 
will  have  to  pay  the  seller  the  interest  that  accumulated  from  July  1 to  October 
1,  as  he  will  get  the  full  amount  on  January  1.  The  brokerage  fee  is  $10.  What 
is  the  total  outlay  for  this  bond? 

Section  2.  Types  of  Investments 

Postal  Savings.  The  United  States  Postal  Savings  system  is  a valuable 
aid  for  the  practice  of  thrift.  If  you  save  through  this  system,  you  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  your  money  is  put  to  work  for  the 
benefit  of  the  individual,  the  community,  and  the  nation.  A postal- 
savings  account  may  be  opened  at  any  post  office.  Any  person  ten  years 
of  age  or  over  may  open  and  maintain  an  account  up  to  a maximum  of 
$2,500  exclusive  of  accumulated  interest,  but  no  person  may  have  more 
than  one  open  account. 

Postal-savings  certificates  pay  the  owner  simple  interest  at  the  rate 
of  2 per  cent  for  each  full  year.  These  certificates  are  not  transferable. 
If  they  are  lost,  stolen,  or  destroyed,  new  certificates  will  be  issued  on 
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proof  of  loss.  A depositor  may  at  any  time  withdraw  all  or  any  part  of 
his  postal-savings  deposits  upon  presentation  of  his  certificates. 

Amounts  less  than  $1  may  be  saved  by  purchasing  postal-savings 
stamps  at  10  cents  each.  A postal-savings  card  is  furnished  free.  When 
ten  savings  stamps  are  affixed  to  it,  it  will  be  accepted  as  a deposit  of  $1, 
either  in  opening  a new  account  or  in  adding  to  a previously  opened 
account.  Postal-savings  stamps  may  be  redeemed  in  cash  at  any  postal- 
savings  office. 

Savings  Banks.  Savings  accounts  are  handled  by  almost  all  types  of 
banks;  a savings  bank,  however,  is  devoted  entirely  to  this  business. 
Some  savings  banks  are  mutual  in  character;  that  is,  the  depositors  own 
the  bank,  which  operates  for  their  benefit.  Commercial  banks  and  trust 
companies  are  also  permitted  to  carry  on  a savings-account  business. 

Checks  may  not  be  drawn  on  a savings  account  in  a savings  bank  or 
in  the  savings  department  of  a commercial  bank.  Money  can  only  be 
withdrawn  from  the  account  by  means  of  a withdrawal  slip,  which  may 
be  presented  in  person  to  the  teller  or  sent  through  the  mail.  In  the  first 
instance,  the  depositor  receives  his  withdrawal  in  currency;  in  the 
second,  he  receives  a check  for  the  amount  of  his  withdrawal.  Money 
may  be  deposited  or  withdrawn  from  a bank  by  letter. 

Bonds.  Bonds  are  long-term  promises  (promissory  notes)  to  repay 
money  borrowed  by  business  organizations  or  by  the  government.  By 
means  of  bonds,  a government  or  business  can  borrow  large  sums  of 
money  from  a great  number  of  people.  Bonds  usually  mature  at  the 
end  of  a specified  number  of  years.  During  the  life  of  a bond,  the  gov- 
ernment pays  the  stated  rate  of  interest.  If  the  bonds  are  issued  by  a 
business  organization,  the  payment  of  interest  depends  on  the  success 
and  earnings  of  that  business. 

Bonds  usually  bear  a fixed  rate  of  interest  as  1,  2,  3,  or  4 per  cent 
and  are  described  as  2’s,  3’s,  and  4’s.  For  example,  United  States  Govern- 
ment 2^’s,  1967,  are  bonds  paying  per  cent  each  year;  and  the  entire 
amount  borrowed  by  the  Government  will  be  returned  to  the  owner 
of  the  bond  in  1967. 

Savings  Bonds.  The  United  States  Government  also  sells  savings 
bonds  through  banks,  post  offices,  and  other  agencies.  These  savings 
bonds  are  issued  in  denominations  of  $25,  $50,  $100,  $500,  and  $1,000. 
Each  bond  bears  the  promise  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  pay  to  the  owner  the  full  amount  (maturity  value  stated  on  the  bond) 
at  the  expiration  of  ten  years  from  the  date  of  issue.. 
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STANCE  OF  OHIO 


The  Athletic  Club  of  Columbus  Company 

SECOND  MORTGAGE  6%  BOND 


THE  ATHLETIC  OXB  OF  C0LOTBXS  COMPANY,  xaAtx  *«  few*  at  tfes 

State  of  Ohio,  for  value  retrod,  Lbmby  promise  to  payf  onjftf  before  ib#&t:  h 1$4&  tothc  bearer 

ONE  HUMMElXipL'U^  , 

In lovM money  of  the United  States  of  AmMudhiik  Interest  iksta from  Au&osfc  I, 
tlati  rate  of  6%  per  SMom^  payeble  oktee  drs*  days  of  Attgurt  and  February  h*  ««ef* 

year,  upon  soriender  sad  cancellation  of  the  res^wtive  eoopoaa  evidemuag  meh  iaterest  hereto 
annexed,  both  principal  sad  interest  being.  s/uMhle  at  the  Maui  OiEt«»  of  Tito  0ly  National  Bank 
oad  Trast  Cboipmiy  m the  &*%■  Commhod  €$tie>  ' 

' This  Bond  is  *me  of  a series  of  bdhdl  of  like  date  and  tenor,,  except  maahev  and  amount, 
aggregating  §a»,9G*>.&&>  and  is  seeing  1#  a Smmd  Mortgage  or  Deed,  of  T ms*  My' executed  and 
delivered  by  the  maker  hercoL^w*  Tic  ®ty  National  Bake  & Trust  Company  of  Co^raLas,  Ohio,  oa 
TrktJsc.^  bearing  even  date  hd^mthj  upon  certain  property  of  said  Company  situated  in  t he  City  of 
ColuraBus,  State  of  Ohio,  wh*bsdu!  Mortgage  or  Deed  of  Tract  Las  been  duly  oekno^lodged  and 


ob| Aato  Redemption  before  the  regular  maturity  hereof  when  selected  according 
j^e  B$?M  of  Trostyeeuriug  the  same, 

di  a/  become  obligatory  for  any' purpose  nntxl  it  sbsB  have  been  authenticated 
aau^  endorsed  by  The  City  National,  Bank  & Trust  Company  of  Colombo*,  Ohio, 
.peed  of  Tctfeb 

VUERBOF  The  Athletic  Clob  at  Cokrabns  Company  has  caused  these  presents 
( resident  and  it»  eorporute  seal  to  bo  hereto  affixed  and  to  bo  attested  by  Its 
coupons  for  interest  with,  the  engraved  signature  of  its  Secretly,  to  be  attached 
bf4guat,im  ' ' / 

\ \ 'iiir.  \ . Hirac cic b ot  rouMri ^'wm, 


- v>  President,  I 


A bond 

These  bonds  are  sold  at  an  issue  price  that  is  less  than  the  face  value. 
The  increase  in  value  is  regular  after  the  first  year.  A bond  bought  at 
the  current-issue  price  and  held  for  ten  years  increases  in  value  by 
exactly  one-third  the  purchase  price.  The  increase  is  equal  to  interest 
of  about  2.9  per  cent  on  the  purchase  price  compounded  semiannually. 
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Some  bonds  issued  by  corporations  have  certain  property  pledged  as 
guarantee  of  payment.  These  are  called  mortgage  bonds  and  are  usually 
considered  better  investments  than  unsecured  bonds.  The  latter  are 
referred  to  as  income  or  debenture  bonds  as  these  have  no  real  property 
or  other  collateral  pledged  to  guarantee  their  redemption  when  due. 

A real  estate  mortgage  bond  is  issued  against  a specific  piece  of 
property.  A general-mortgage  bond  is  issued  against  the  property  of  the 
company  without  any  specific  property  being  set  aside  as  security.  If 
the  company  is  unable  to  pay  the  bond  at  maturity,  the  property  can  be 
sold  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  bondholders.  A specific-mortgage 
bond  is  one  in  which  the  security  is  a definite  lien  on  a certain  property. 
Thus,  a railroad  may  issue  certain  types  of  bonds  secured  by  their  roll- 
ing stock  or  equipment. 

Bonds  issued  to  pay  for  and  replace  earlier  issues  are  called  refunding 
bonds.  Convertible  bonds  are  those  which  may  or  must  be  converted 
into  other  bonds  or  stocks  upon  certain  conditions. 

A coupon  bond  is  one  that  has  small  printed  statements  or  coupons 
attached  to  it,  each  one  designating  a certain  amount  of  interest  to  be 
paid  on  a specific  date.  On  that  date,  the  coupon  is  to  be  cut  off  by  the 
owner  and  presented  for  payment  at  the  company’s  office  or  at  a desig- 
nated fiscal  agent  or  bank.  A registered  bond  is  one  that  is  registered  in 
the  name  of  the  owner  and  recorded  on  the  books  of  the  issuing  com- 
pany or  its  designated  fiscal  agent.  It  can  only  be  transferred  or  sold  by 
the  owner,  and  the  transaction  must  again  be  recorded. 

Stocks.  The  holder  of  a stock  certificate  is  the  owner  of  a share  in  a 
corporation.  There  is  a great  difference  between  a bond  and  a stock 
certificate.  The  bondholder  is  a creditor  of  the  corporation  or  govern- 
ment, as  is  shown  on  the  bond.  The  stockholder  is  one  of  the  owners  of 
the  corporation  and  therefore  takes  the  risks  of  ownership.  If  there  are 
any  earnings,  the  bondholder  is  fairly  certain  of  getting  his  interest  be- 
cause interest  on  bonds  is  a first  claim  on  earnings.  If  any  earnings  or 
profits  remain,  the  stockholders  receive  dividends,  which  may  be  small 
or  large  in  proportion  to  the  profits  distributed.  If  the  company  becomes 
bankrupt,  and  the  assets  or  possessions  are  sold,  the  bondholders  are 
paid  off  first.  Then  the  stockholders  are  paid  from  the  remaining  funds. 

Kinds  of  Stock.  Corporations  generally  issue  two  kinds  of  stock: 
preferred  and  common.  Preferred  stock  has  prior  claims  over  common 
stock  on  the  earnings  or  property  of  a corporation.  Preferred  stock  usu- 
ally bears  a fixed  rate  of  interest  that  is  paid  before  any  dividends  can  be 
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This  stock  certificate  shows  that  Finley  Hudson  is  the  owner  of  twenty  shares  of  stock  in 
the  Empire  Garage.  The  stub  of  this  certificate,  showing  the  same  data,  remains  in  the 
hands  of  the  corporation.  The  assignment,  or  transfer,  form  appears  on  the  reverse  side  of 

the  certificate. 

declared  on  common  stock.  If  the  company  fails  or  the  business  is  sold, 
preferred  stockholders  are  paid  off  before  common  stockholders,  unless, 
in  some  instances,  the  stock  is  preferred  only  for  dividends  or  voting. 
Cumulative  preferred  stock  is  that  on  which  the  dividends  accumulate 
from  year  to  year.  If  insufficient  profits  are  earned  during  any  year  or 
years  to  pay  the  dividends,  these  accumulate  until  they  can  be  paid  in 
full.  No  dividends  can  be  paid  to  common  stockholders  until  back  divi- 
dend payments  on  cumulative  preferred  stock  have  been  made.  Preferred 
stock  is  sometimes  participating,  which  means  that  after  the  owners  of 
preferred  and  common  stock  have  received  their  allotments  of  divi- 
dends, the  preferred  stock  participates  in  the  remainder  of  the  profits. 

If  the  business  is  prosperous,  holders  of  common  stock  receive  high 
dividends,  sometimes  higher  than  those  received  by  holders  of  preferred 
stock.  An  investment  in  stocks  may  be  both  safe  and  profitable,  or  it 
may  turn  out  to  be  worthless.  Buying  stock  is  in  reality  going  into 
business;  profits  depend  on  many  factors — the  type  of  business,  its 
management,  and  general  business  conditions. 
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Par  Value  of  Stock.  The  par  value  of  stock  is  the  amount  or  value  per 
share  mentioned  on  the  face  of  certain  kinds  of  stock  certificates.  No- 
par  stock  is  simply  stock  that  has  no  definite  value  stated  on  the  face  of 
the  certificate.  The  book  value  of  stock  is  the  actual  value  of  the  stock 
as  calculated  by  the  ratio  of  the  assets  to  the  liabilities  of  the  corpora- 
tion. The  market  value  of  a share  of  stock  is  the  amount  for  which 
the  stock  is  being  sold  on  the  stock  exchange.  In  many  cases,  the  market 
value  bears  little  relationship  to  the  book  value.  Buying  and  selling 
stock  is  so  often  done  on  tips  or  “hunches”  that  the  market  value  may 
be  much  higher  or  lower  than  the  book  value. 


Trading  is  done  “on  the 
floor”  of  the  exchange,  while 
customers  in  a broker’s  office 
watch  the  ups  and  downs  in 
stock  prices  on  an  electrically 
operated  quotation  board. 


Savings  and  Loan  Associations.  Savings  and  loan  associations  enable 
persons  with  small  sums  of  money  to  buy  their  own  homes  and  pay 
for  them  through  systematic  monthly  installments  or  savings.  Their 
members  usually  are  (1)  shareholders,  and  have  bought  or  are  buying 
shares  of  stock;  or  (2)  those  who  have  borrowed  money  with  which  to 
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buy  or  build  homes.  Savings  and  loan  associations  usually  lend  a larger 
amount  on  homes  than  banks  are  permitted  to  do.  The  operations  of 
such  associations,  like  those  of  banks  and  trust  companies,  are  under  the 
supervision  of  state  departments  of  banking.  The  rate  of  interest  paid 
by  savings  associations  is  fairly  steady,  and  the  shares  of  stock  usually 
can  be  sold  or  exchanged  for  cash.  The  greatest  contribution  of  the 
savings  and  loan  association  is  that  of  helping  persons  of  limited  means 
to  purchase  homes. 

Real  Estate.  Real  estate  consists  of  land  and  buildings.  The  advantage 
of  real  estate  as  an  investment  is  that  it  is  fixed  in  one  place  where  it 
can  be  seen  and  used.  Its  disadvantage  for  young  people  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  often  difficult  to  sell  the  property  when  money  is  needed.  Real 
estate,  of  course,  may  be  pledged  or  mortgaged  as  security  for  a loan 
at  a bank  or  savings  and  loan  company;  but  such  a procedure  should 
always  be  weighed  carefully  because  the  financial  institution  will  de- 
mand payments  that  reduce  the  loan  in  addition  to  interest  on  the  mort- 
gage. Refer  to  Unit  XXIX  for  further  details  regarding  the  buying  and 
mortgaging  of  real  estate. 

Investment  Trusts.  Organizations  engaged  in  the  business  of  making 
investments  for  their  members  are  known  as  investment  trusts.  The 
promoters  of  investment  trusts  sell  shares  of  stock  of  the  trust  and  use 
the  money  to  buy  other  stocks  and  bonds  of  what  seem  to  be  high-class 
investments.  The  dividends  from  the  securities  owned  are  used  as  the 
basis  for  the  payment  of  dividends  to  the  stockholders  of  the  investment 
trust.  The  advantage  of  such  an  organization  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
money  is  spread  over  several  kinds  of  stock  instead  of  being  invested 
in  only  one.  If  one  stock  proves  worthless,  it  is  not  likely  to  affect  the 
earnings  of  the  trust  to  any  great  extent.  Investment  trusts,  like  other 
investments,  are  only  as  good  as  their  management. 

Life  Insurance.  Life  insurance  is  a good  investment  for  any  young 
person.  See  Unit  XXVII  for  further  information. 

Common-Sense  Principles.  (1)  Know  your  budget;  (2)  save  all  the 
money  you  can;  (3)  invest  in  Government  bonds  and  life  insurance; 
(4)  keep  some  funds,  if  possible,  for  investment  in  corporation  bonds 
and  stocks. 


Words  to  Study  and  Use 


satisfaction 

denominations 


maturity 

expiration 


compounded 

mutual 
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unsecured  refunding  creditor 

debenture  convertible  par  value 

Study  Guides  and  Review  Questions 

1 . How  do  postal  savings  benefit  business? 

2.  Who  may  open  a postal-savings  account? 

3.  How  much  money  may  any  one  depositor  invest  in  postal  savings? 

4.  What  is  the  smallest  amount  of  money  that  may  be  deposited  in 
postal  savings? 

5.  How  is  the  interest  on  United  States  savings  bonds  paid? 

6.  How  does  a savings  account  differ  from  a commercial  account? 

7.  Name  and  define  four  kinds  of  bonds. 

8.  How  do  bonds  and  shares  of  stock  differ? 

9.  What  is  the  par  value  of  a stock? 

10.  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  putting  savings  into 
savings  and  loan  associations,  real  estate,  and  investment  trusts? 

Social-Business  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  To  what  uses  might  a high  school  graduate  put  his  postal  savings? 

2.  Do  you  think  that  amounts  less  than  $1  are  worth  saving?  Give  your 
reasons. 

3.  Would  you  prefer  to  save  your  money  in  a bank  until  you  accumulated 
$100  for  investment  purposes;  or  would  you  invest  smaller  amounts,  say 
$10,  at  a time? 

4.  In  what  kind  of  real  estate  might  a young  person  invest? 

5.  Would  you  advise  an  inexperienced  person  to  invest  the  small  amount 
of  money  at  his  disposal  in  an  investment  trust?  Discuss  your  reasons. 

CONSUMER  PROBLEMS  AND  PROJECTS 

(If  you  are  using  the  Workbook  designed  to  accompany  this 
text,  fill  in  the  prepared  blank  forms  for  these  problems.) 

65.  Types  of  Investments 

a.  Outline  a plan  of  saving  and  investment  for  a young  man  or  young 
woman  who  has  held  a position  for  at  least  a year  and  will  undoubtedly 
continue  to  do  so. 

b.  For  your  own  information,  check  the  various  methods  or  items  for 
saving  and  investing.  You  should  consider  the  following  requirements  or 
standards  of  investments: 

Appeal  to  small  investor  as  to  cost  and  suitability 

Certainty  of  income 
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Satisfactory  rate  of  income 
Safety  of  principal 

Ease  of  obtaining  money  by  sale,  withdrawal,  or  borrowing 

Apply  these  requirements  or  standards  to  each  of  the  following  savings  and 
investments: 

Postal  savings 
Government  bonds 
Savings  bank 
School  bank 

Savings  account  in  a savings  and 
loan  association 
Life  insurance 

Then  answer  the  following  questions:  Does  each  savings  device  or  invest- 
ment meet  each  requirement?  Is  there  uncertainty  about  the  investment 
meeting  the  requirement?  Is  the  cost  large  (over  $500)?  Is  the  cost  com- 
paratively large  (from  $50  to  $500)?  Is  the  cost  small  (from  10  cents  to  $25)? 

65.  Consumer  Mathematics 

1 . A real  estate  dealer  charges  5 per  cent  of  the  selling  price  as  his  commission 
for  selling  a house.  What  commission  will  he  charge  the  Bristol  family  for  selling 
their  house  for  $6,250? 

2.  Dan  Briggs  went  into  the  garage  business  with  a capital  of  $7,500.  During 
the  first  year  he  made  a profit  of  4 per  cent  on  his  investment  after  paying  all  his 
expenses  and  salary.  What  was  his  profit? 

3.  At  the  end  of  his  first  year  in  the  garage  business,  Dan  Briggs  brought 
William  Pritchard  into  the  business  as  a partner.  Mr.  Pritchard  invested  $2,500. 
At  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  the  business,  the  partners  found  that  the  year’s 
profit  was  6 per  cent  of  their  investment  after  paying  expenses  and  salaries. 
Considering  Mr.  Briggs’s  investment  as  $7,500,  what  was  the  profit  of  each 
partner,  based  on  the  sum  each  invested? 

4.  As  the  business  was  growing,  Dan  Briggs  and  William  Pritchard  at  the 
beginning  of  the  third  year  incorporated  their  business  into  a stock  company 
with  a capital  of  $20,000  divided  into  200  shares  at  $100  par  value  each.  The 
five  friends  who  had  agreed  to  join  them  each  bought  20  shares  of  stock.  Dan 
owned  75  shares  and  William,  25  shares.  At  the  end  of  a year,  they  declared  a 
dividend  of  $8  on  each  share.  What  did  each  shareholder  receive  from  his  in- 
vestment? 

5.  For  each  of  the  investments,  shown  in  the  table  on  the  next  page,  what  is: 

The  gross  income  for  the  year? 

The  estimated  amount  of  tax? 

The  net  income? 


Corporation  bonds 

Preferred  stock 

Common  stock 

Bonds  of  an  investment  trust 

Real  estate 

Mortgage  on  real  estate 
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Amount 

Invested 

Kind  of 
Investment 

Rate  of 
Interest 
Received 

Estimated 
Rate  of 
Income 
Tax 

% 

% 

a. 

$4,000 

Real  estate 

5 

20 

b. 

2,500 

Savings  bank 

H 

15 

c. 

3,750 

Government  bonds 

2.9 

Tax  free 

d. 

2,200 

Common  stock 

5.4 

20 

e. 

300 

Loan  to  friend 

5 

15 

Section  3.  Investigating  and  Revamping  Investments 

Your  Investment  Program.  After  saving  money,  your  next  concern  is 
the  safety  of  the  investment  that  you  make  with  those  savings.  When  it 
is  time  to  invest,  a good  plan  is  to  diversify  or  spread  your  investments 
over  several  items;  then,  even  if  one  or  two  investments  fail,  you  will 
always  have  some  that  are  good.  Many  investors  may  suffer  during  de- 
pression years  if  they  confine  their  investments  or  savings  to  one  thing. 
After  hearing  about  all  the  pitfalls  that  may  snare  the  investor  through 
no  particular  fault  of  his  own,  you  probably  wonder  whether  any 
reliable  investment  information  can  be  obtained.  You  hear  the  warning, 
“Before  you  invest,  investigate,”  and  you  probably  want  to  know  just 
how  to  do  this. 

Your  Banker.  Your  banker  is  in  a position  to  give  you  conservative 
advice  about  investments.  He  may  recommend  a list  of  bonds  or  stocks 
from  which  you  may  choose  and  give  you  information  about  them; 
however,  he  will  hardly  urge  you  to  buy  any  one  of  them.  If  he  did 
recommend  specific  items  and  these  turned  out  to  be  poor  investments, 
he  knows  that  the  investor  would  consider  him  responsible  for  giving 
unreliable  advice.  He  is  more  likely  to  tell  you  what  to  avoid;  and  if 
you  are  wise,  you  will  listen  to  his  advice. 

Well-Known  Investment  Houses.  Well-established  investment  houses 
usually  sell  good  securities.  They  are  desirous  of  maintaining  good  rep- 
utations, and  you  can  therefore  ask  their  advice  about  investments  and 
possible  fraudulent  schemes.  Simply  remember  that  you  do  not  have  to 
act  upon  any  recommendations.  You  are  interested  only  in  learning 
the  facts;  when  you  know  these,  you  can  then  decide  to  do  what  you 
think  is  best  for  you. 
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Financial  Pages  of  Newspapers.  Almost  all  daily  newspapers  carry 
a financial  page  where  prevailing  stock  exchange  prices  and  other 
financial  information  may  be  found.  You  can  keep  up  to  date  on  current 
business  conditions  by  reading  the  financial  page.  The  sales  of  each 
stock  in  100-share  lots  are  usually  given  for  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change and  the  Curb  Exchange.  At  regular  intervals,  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  quotes  the  highest  and  lowest  prices  attained  by  each 
listed  stock  during  the  current  year;  the  dividend  rate;  and  also  the 
highest,  the  lowest,  and  the  closing  price  for  that  day. 

Investor’s  Manuals.  Several  organizations  publish  books  or  manuals, 
j some  the  size  of  an  unabridged  dictionary,  for  the  benefit  of  investors. 

The  best  known  are  Moody’s  Manual  and  Poor’s  Manual , which  may  be 
, consulted  at  a public  library  or  broker’s  office.  Moody’s  Manuals  are 
issued  in  four  sections:  government,  industrial,  public  utility,  and  rail- 
road bonds  and  stocks.  Poor’s  Manuals  include  steam  railroads,  public 
utilities,  industrials  and  government,  and  a supplement  for  municipal 
issues.  You  will  find  in  them  complete  information  about  the  institu- 
! tions  and  companies  issuing  stocks  that  are  traded  on  the  well-known 
exchanges.  The  manuals  include  a history  of  each  company,  descriptions 
of  all  classes  of  stocks  and  bonds,  prices  they  have  brought  on  the 
market,  the  financial  statements  of  the  companies,  and  a rathig  of  each 
issue  of  stock.  If  the  stock  you  are  urged  to  buy  is  not  listed  in  one 
of  the  manuals,  you  had  better  investigate  the  financial  standing  of  the 
; company  that  is  issuing  the  stock. 

There  is  usually  a good  reason  for  the  low  rating  of  a stock  or  bond 
issue  and  it  should,  therefore,  be  avoided  by  the  average  investor.  Fitch’s 
Bondbook , White  and  Kemble  Atlas  and  Digest  of  Railroad  Mortgages , 
and  the  Mines  Handbook  give  a variety  of  information  about  the  com- 
panies listed. 

Financial  Services.  Standard  Statistics,  Babson’s,  and  Moody’s  are 
well-known  financial  services  that  send  current  information  about  in- 
vestments to  their  subscribers.  They  all  are  careful  to  give  only  recom- 
mendations and  opinions,  inasmuch  as  they  cannot  make  guarantees 
or  promises.  A reliable  investment  service  will  give  the  best  available 
information  it  can  gather,  without  any  effort  to  influence  the  sub- 
scriber’s buying.  Beware  of  any  investment  service  that  urges  you  to 
buy  a particular  stock,  for  it  may  be  the  promoter  of  that  stock.  To  be 
of  value,  a financial  service  must  be  impartial  and  statistical,  and  not 
financially  interested  in  any  particular  company  or  investment. 
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Better  Business  Bureaus.  The  Better  Business  Bureaus  do  not  attempt 
to  recommend  investments  of  any  kind.  In  general,  it  is  their  business 
to  warn  people  against  fraudulent  schemes. 

Federal  Regulation.  Congress  passed  two  laws  known  as  the  Federal 
Securities  Acts,  designed  for  the  general  public  interest  and  the  protec- 
tion of  investors.  These  Acts  provide  for  the  registration  of  all  securities 
and  place  heavy  penalties  on  any  company  or  promoter  for  any  viola- 
tions or  misrepresentations.  Investment  houses  and  brokerage  firms 
selling  stocks  and  bonds  for  which  they  are  underwriters  are,  therefore, 
liable  for  any  fraudulent  statements  made  by  their  agents  or  representa- 
tives. They  are  consequently  particularly  careful  in  dealing  with 
inexperienced  investors. 

The  Securities  Acts  are  administered  by  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  which  has  taken  over  the  regulation  of  securities  exchanges 
throughout  the  country.  The  Acts  delegate  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  the  control  of  credit  on  securities — buying  on  “margin,”  or  on 
a part  payment  of  market  price.  Manipulation  of  prices  or  activities 
that  change  market  prices  are  strictly  regulated  and  are  now  almost 
impossible. 

State  Control  of  Security  Markets.  Many  states  have  passed  “blue- 
sky”  laws  to  prevent  fraudulent  dealings  in  stocks.  These  laws  are  so 
named  to  indicate  that  gullible  people  might  be  willing  to  purchase 
“the  blue  sky”  if  it  were  offered  for  sale.  Among  these  laws  is  a “bucket- 
shop  act”  that  prohibits  the  buying  and  selling  of  securities  with  no 
intent  of  making  or  accepting  delivery  of  them.  The  laws  have  helped 
to  clean  up  the  bucket  shops,  where  small  amounts  of  money  could  be 
gambled  on  the  rise  and  fall  in  stock  prices. 

Revamping  Investments.  It  is  seldom  profitable  to  hold  the  same 
investments  over  a long  period  of  time.  Postal  savings,  Government 
bonds,  and  savings  accounts  are  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Investments 
in  ordinary  stocks  and  bonds  must  be  watched  constantly  inasmuch 
as  their  prices  and  desirability  change  from  time  to  time.  The  person 
who  had  good  stock  in  a plant  that  manufactured  buggy  whips  fifty 
years  ago  was  wise  to  change  his  investment  to  automobile  company 
stocks.  As  conditions  change,  investments  must  be  revamped  in  order  to 
keep  them  up  to  date. 

Common-Sense  Principles.  Any  consumer  who  is  a prospective  in- 
vestor will  surely  want  to  be  familiar  with  sources  of  information  on 
investments  rather  than  relying  solely  on  his  own  opinion  or  “hunches.” 
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Money  that  has  been  saved  is  too  precious  to  risk  in  any  get-rich-quick 
scheme.  There  are  many  good  and  safe  places  to  put  your  savings. 


diversity 

depression 

responsible 

reputation 


Words  to  Study  and  Use 

prevailing 

unabridged 

subscribers 

impartial 


violations 

misrepresentation 

gullible 

revamp 


Study  Guides  and  Review  Questions 

1.  How  can  you  learn  about  the  good  and  bad  features  of  certain  invest- 
ments? 

2.  How  far  should  a banker  go  in  advising  a client  to  buy  a certain  stock? 

3.  What  information  regarding  stocks  is  found  in  the  daily  newspapers? 

4.  Name  two  manuals  for  investors  and  tell  what  each  contains. 

5.  Of  what  value  are  financial  services? 

6.  Do  Better  Business  Bureaus  recommend  investments  of  any  kind? 
Why  or  why  not? 

7.  What  are  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Securities  Acts? 

8.  What  is  meant  by  buying  stocks  “on  margin”? 

9.  How  do  “blue-sky”  laws  help  the  investor? 

10.  Why  do  investment  programs  have  to  be  revamped  from  time  to  time? 


Social-Business  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  What  sources  of  information  are  available  in  your  community  for  those 
seeking  information  about  stocks  and  bonds? 

2.  If  you  discovered  that  you  had  purchased  $100  worth  of  worthless 
stock,  what  would  you  do? 

3.  How  would  you  advise  a friend  who  has  difficulty  in  saving  money? 
What  arguments  would  you  use? 

4.  If  you  did  not  have  a Better  Business  Bureau  in  your  community,  to 
whom  would  you  report  an  investment  scheme  that  seemed  to  be  fraudulent? 

5.  Discuss  the  reasons  why  every  investor  should  purchase  Government 

bonds.  4 


CONSUMER  PROBLEMS  AND  PROJECTS 

(If  you  are  using  the  Workbook  designed  to  accompany  this 
text,  fill  in  the  prepared  blank  forms  for  these  problems.) 

66.  Investigating  and  Revamping  Investments 

a.  There  are  many  sources  of  fairly  reliable  information  for  those  wishing 
to  save  or  invest: 
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Banker 

Investment  house 
Newspaper 


Investor’s  manual 
Financial  service 
Better  Business  Bureau 


For  each  of  the  foregoing  sources,  state  whether  or  not  you  might  obtain 
information  or  facts  relative  to  the  following:  safety  of  principal,  financial 
condition  of  issuing  company,  price,  certainty  of  income,  and  rate  of  income. 

b.  Write  several  ways  in  which  the  investor  may  protect  himself  against 
questionable  investments. 

c.  List  some  reasons  why  investments,  including  life  insurance,  should  be 
reviewed  and  revamped  from  time  to  time. 

66.  Consumer  Mathematics 

1.  Mrs.  Kelly  owns  a $100  bond  paying  4%  interest.  How  much  interest 
does  she  receive  each  year? 

2.  a.  If  Mrs.  Kelly  paid  $120  for  her  $100  4%  bond  and  the  interest  is 
calculated  on  the  face  value  ($100),  what  per  cent  of  interest  (current  yield) 
does  she  receive  on  her  investment? 

b.  If  she  bought  the  bond  for  $80,  what  is  the  current  yield? 

3.  Figuring  the  yield  on  an  investment  is  a complicated  process  unless  the 
bond  tables  published  for  this  purpose  are  used.  No  matter  how  much  the  buyer 
pays  for  a bond,  it  is  worth  only  its  face  value  when  it  becomes  due  (maturity) . 

Sample  Section  from  Bond  Table 
20  Years — Interest  Payable  Semiannually 


Net 

Yield 


Price  Paid  for  $100  Bonds  Bearing  Interest  at  the  Rate  of 


pci  1 ecu 

% 

7% 

6% 

5% 

H% 

4% 

3% 

4 

$141.03 

$127.36 

$113.68 

$106.84 

$100.00 

$93.16 

$86.32 

4.10 

139.32 

125.76 

112.20 

105.42 

98.64 

91.86  • 

85.09 

4£ 

138.90 

125.37 

111.34 

105.07 

98.31 

91.54 

84.73 

4.20 

137.63 

124.19 

110.75 

104.03 

97.31 

90.59 

83.87 

4i 

136.80 

123.42 

110.04 

103.35 

96.65 

89.96 

83.27 

4.30 

135.98 

122.65 

109.33 

102.66 

96.00 

89.34 

82.68 

4f 

134.75 

121.51 

108.27 

101.65 

95.04 

88.42 

81.80 

Explanation:  If  we  pay  $141.03  for  a 7%  bond,  the  yield  is  4%;  if  we  pay 
$139.32  for  a 7%  bond,  the  yield  is  4.10%,  and  so  on.  The  yield  for  any  bond 
will  be  found  at  the  left  of  the  table  on  the  same  line  with  the  price  paid  and 
under  the  interest  rate. 

a.  If  an  investor  wishes  to  realize  4%  on  an  investment  in  a $100  20-year 
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bond  bearing  interest  at  6%,  what  is  the  highest  amount  he  can  afford  to  pay 
for  it? 

b.  If  he  buys  a 3%  bond  and  wishes  it  to  yield  4j%,  what  is  the  highest 
amount  he  should  pay  for  it? 

4.  What  is  the  yield  on  each  of  the  following  $100  20-year  bonds?  (Use  the 
bond  table.) 


Total  Price 

Interest 

a. 

$ 95.04 

4% 

b. 

138.90 

7% 

c. 

111.34 

5% 

UNIT  XXIX 


FINANCING  A HOME 
Section  1.  Legal  and  Other  Aspects 

Down  Payment.  Several  years  of  saving  are  usually  required  by  a 
person  or  a family  before  enough  money  has  accumulated  to  make  a 
down  payment  on  a house.  Usually,  20  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
property  must  be  paid  down  when  the  papers  are  signed;  but  under 
certain  conditions,  10  per  cent  is  sufficient. 

Agprai^aJ..  In  order  to  arrive  at  a figure  that  represents  the  value  of 
real  property,  an  appraisal  should  be  made  by  some  disinterested  party 
or  by  an  expert  appraiser  hired  by  the  buyer.  If  money  is  to  be  borrowed 
from  a bank,  a savings  and  loan  company,  or  a life  insurance  company, 
that  institution  will  send  someone  to  make  the  appraisal.  The  appraisal 
fee  represents  money  well  spent,  because  an  expert  appraiser  will  give 
you  his  best  judgment  as  to  the  value  of  the  property,  or  the  bank  will 
tell  you  just  how  much  money  can  be  borrowed  on  it.  In  either  case, 
the  buyer  will  have  estimates  much  nearer  to  the  real  value  of  the 
property  than  the  price  stated  by  the  seller  or  real-estate  dealer. 

Assessed  Valuation.  The  assessed  valuation,  placed  on  the  property 
by  the  taxing  authorities,  is  one  index  of  the  value  of  the  property. 
The  assessed  value  is  the  basis  of  the  taxes  and  is  an  indication  of  the 
value  of  the  property,  especially  if  the  ratio  of  the  assessed  value  to  the 
real  value  is  known.  In  many  communities,  the  assessed  value  is  three- 
fourths,  two-thirds,  or  even  one-half  the  actual  value  of  the  property. 
This  is  done  in  order  to  have  a fixed  basis  for  the  tax  rate.  In  one 
community,  a house  may  have  a high  assessed  value  and  a low  tax  rate; 
in  another  community,  a similar  house  may  have  a low  assessed  value 
and  a high  tax  rate.  The  tendency,  however,  is  to  place  an  assessed 
value  on  property  that  is  close  to  its  actual  value. 

Clear  Title.  The  buyer  of  real  estate  must  make  certain  that  he 
. becomes  the  legal  owner  and  that  no  previous  mortgages  or  other  debts 
against  the  property  will  be  discovered  later.  In  order  to  be  sure,  the 
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APPRAISAL 

Name  of  bank-ri^Z«*?*>^^  7 

Property : Farm Residence . Apartment Business 

Location  /.  >■/.*£.  Ch£x<*?.  

Construction:  Frame.  . — Brick. ..—  ....  .Stucco. . Combinatioru^^e^ 

Description:  Size  of  lot 

Dimensions  of  building  (exterior) . Full  basement? 

When  built?. . . Original  cost >&>?,  £'&.<=>, 

Additions  or  improvements,  cost  $44oC>,.  . .Date^ 

When  last  sold  or  transferred. . /.  /.*?.—  — 

Price  when  last  sold. . .^^yTv^tP 

Taxes.  £'.£'•  . Insurance  premium^ Water  ren 

Repairs  per  year . Other 

Is  property  occupied  by  owner  or  rented?<=^?z<^£9^<^^<4^<^>p^v£^M^»<< 

What  part  is  rented ; description. 

Value  per  year  of  rented  portion  

Value  per  year  of.  owner’s  . . . 

Plumbing;  modern? , Bathroom 

Heating  system;  kind .— When  installed ./  

Light  fix t u 

If  more  than  one  apartment  or  store,  give  description  and  rental  rate  of  each . 

State  of  repair:  excellent. . . .v. good^44^<^4<52#Wtair . . .— r. poor  . 

If  intended  for  rent,  what  class  of  tenants?-! 

Is  house  now  occupied?.^^-^^  r 
Information;  miscellaneous 

If  property  is  a farm:  acres t:  ......  .tilled  land. . . . .-. ■:■— pasture. 

equipment .....' hvestock rrrr 

What  is  the  ability  of  the  owner  to  meet  his  obligations?^***^- 

Appraisal  value . $ \ .&P. 

I have  personally  inspected  the  above  described  property  within  the  last  sixty  days.  The  information 
above  related  has  been  secured  from  reliable  sources  and  is  true  and  correct  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge and  belief. 

Date . .—. 


One  form  of  appraisal  blank 
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buyer  should  have  the  title  searched  (investigated).  There  are  organiza- 
tions, called  title  companies , that  specialize  in  searching  titles  through 
court  records  as  far  back  as  the  original  government  grant,  and  then 
.issue  an  abstract  of  title  that  shows  all  transfers,  and  canceled  mortgages. 
If  the  title  is  clear,  the  company  will  guarantee  the  title  by  means  of  a 
title  insurance  policy,  which  protects  the  owner  against  any  defects  or 
“clouds”  that  may  develop  later. 

Escrow.  After  the  agreement  or  the  sales  contract  is  signed,  the 
transaction  is  often  put  in  escrow;  that  is,  handled  by  a third  party, 
usually  a bank.  The  escrow  agent  usually  receives:  (1)  from  the  buyer, 
the  cash  he  wishes  to  pay  down;  (2)  from  the  seller,  the  deed  to  the 
property;  and  (3)  from  the  bank,  its  agreement  to  take  a mortgage. 
After  all  the  terms  of  the  agreement  have  been  met  by  all  parties  con- 
cerned, then  the  escrow  agent  hands  (1)  the  money  to  the  seller;  (2)  the 
mortgage  to  the  mortgagor;  and  (3)  the  deed  to  the  buyer.  Thus  the 
transfer  is  completed. 

Federal  Housing  Administration.  When  considering  the  matter  of 
paying  for  a home,  it  might  be  wise  to  investigate  the  possibilities  of 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration.  The  FHA  insures  the  loans  that 
are  to  be  placed  with  an  approved  bank  or  savings  and  loan  company. 
Thus  the  money  can  be  borrowed  from  a private  lending  agency  if 
approved  by  the  FHA.  The  bank  or  savings  and  loan  company  is  pro- 
tected by  the  insurance  or  guarantee  of  the  FHA. 

The  prospective  homeowner  can  build  a new  home,  purchase  one 
already  built,  or  repair  or  improve  an  existing  house.  Application  must 
be  made  through  some  approved  financial  institution,  contractor,  real 
estate  dealer,  or  some  building-material  firm.  Monthly  payments  will 
be  arranged  to  cover  reduction  of  the  principal,  interest,  taxes,  fire 
insurance,  and  any  other  carrying  charges.  These  loans  are  amortized,  or 
reduced,  by  monthly  payments,  thus  also  reducing  the  interest  a little 
each  month. 

Methods  of  Borrowing  on  Real  Estate.  Money  may  be  borrowed  on 
real  estate  under  a mortgage  (first,  second,  and  even  third).  A first 
mortgage  is  a first  lien  on  a property  and  must  be  paid  ahead  of  a second 
or  third  one.  If  the  installments  and  interest  are  not  paid  as  agreed, 
the  lender  may  foreclose  the  mortgage  by  due  process  of  law  and  take 
title  to  the  property.  In  some  states,  the  borrower  may  reclaim  title  to 
the  property  by  paying  the  debt  and  expenses  within  a certain  period 
of  time.  When  a trust  deed  (for  definition  see  page  460)  is  used  to 
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convey  the  property,  title  in  the  property  is  given  to  a third  party — a 
trustee — until  the  debt  is  paid.  If  the  debt  secured  by  a trust  deed 
is  not  paid,  the  property  is  sold  by  the  trustee,  and  usually  cannot  be 
recovered  by  the  former  owners. 

Sometimes  real  estate  (especially  homes)  is  sold  under  a land  contract, 
which  is  a form  of  conditional-sales  agreement.  By  the  provisions  of 
such  an  agreement,  the  title  to  the  property  remains  with  the  seller  until 
all  the  installments  have  been  paid  by  the  purchaser. 

Borrowing  on  Real  Estate.  When  real  estate  is  purchased,  money  may 
be  borrowed  on  it  from  financial  institutions  and  paid  to  the  seller; 
the  buyer  then  pays  installments  to  the  bank  or  financial  institution. 
After  the  property  has  been  cleared  of  all  debts,  money  can  be  borrowed 
on  it  from  banks,  mortgage  companies,  savings  and  loan  associations, 
insurance  companies,  and  private  persons.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
avoid  dealing  with  concerns  that  add  extra  charges  to.  their  regular 
interest  rates  when  lending  money.  Make  every  inquiry  before  you 
undertake  final  arrangements. 

Interest  on  Investment.  When  figuring  the  actual  cost  of  owning  a 
home,  do  not  fail  to  calculate  the  interest  on  the  money  that  you  have 
invested.  The  interest  you  do  not  receive  is  a part  of  the  cost  of  owning 
a home.  If  the  money  were  in  a savings  bank,  in  bonds,  or  in  other 
investments,  it  would  draw  interest  for  you. 

Exact  Costs.  There  usually  are  additional  items  to  be  remembered 
when  calculating  the  cost  of  a house,  such  as  the  escrow  fee,  the  record- 
ing of  the  deed,  and  legal  services.  The  cost  for  financing  a home  on 
which  only  a small  down  payment  has  been  made  averages  from  $7  to 
$10  a month  for  each  $1,000  borrowed,  plus  one-twelfth  of  the  yearly 


Schedule  of  Monthly  Payments  and  Amortization  on  a $7,500  Loan 


Pay- 

ment 

Num- 

ber 

Old 

Balance 

Interest 

on 

Balance 

Due 

Service 

Charge 

Pre- 
mium 
on  In- 
surance 

Total 

Amount 

Due 

Monthly 

Pay- 

ment 

New 

Balance 

1 

$7,500.00 

$31.25 

$3.08 

$3.13 

$7,537.46 

$56.58 

$7,480.88 

2 

7,480.88 

31.17 

3.08 

3.13 

7,518.26 

56.58 

7,461.68 

3 

7,461.68 

31.09 

3.08 

3.13 

7,498.98 

56.58 

7,442.40  . 

4 

7,442.40 

31,01 

3.08 

3.13 

7,479.62 

56.58 

7,423.04 

5 

7,423.04 

30.93 

3.08 

3.13 

7,460.18 

56.58 

7,403.60 
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taxes.  If  the  purchase  of  a home  is  financed  through  a reputable  financial 
institution,  a schedule  of  monthly  payments  will  be  worked  out. 

Amortization  Plan.  The  table  on  page  455  shows  an  example  of  home 
financing  with  interest  charges  reduced  after  each  payment.  This 
schedule  applies  to  a loan  of  $7,500  and  includes  service  charges  and 
insurance  premiums.  Notice  that  the  amount  of  interest  is  less  each 
month  and  that  the  principal  is  reduced  proportionately  each  month. 

Builder’s  Contract.  If  you  decide  to  build  a house  on  a lot  you  own, 
be  sure  that  you  understand  the  contract  you  will  have  to  sign.  The 
builder  will  agree  to  build  according  to  specifications,  which  he  will 
follow  exactly  for  the  sum  of  money  agreed  upon.  The  specifications 
must  therefore  clearly  mention  each  item  to  be  included,  its  cost,  and 
whether  this  is  to  be  paid  by  the  builder  or  the  owner. 

Taxes.  If  the  taxes  are  not  paid  when  due,  they  stand  as  a debt  owed 
by  the  property  owner;  if  they  are  not  paid  within  a certain  time,  the 
property  or  a portion  of  it  may  be  sold  for  the  taxes  due. 

Taxes  vary  from  year  to  year.  Public  improvements,  such  as  paving, 
sidewalks,  water  systems,  and  sewers,  must  be  paid  for.  In  addition, 
schoolhouses  and  public  buildings  may  be  erected  or  improved.  Before 
buying  a house,  it  is  always  wise  to  find  out  what  assessments  are  going 
to  be  removed  from  the  tax  records  and  whether  new  ones  are  to  be 
made.  Investigate  the  possibility  of  assessments  on  any  property  you  are 
considering,  and  then  calculate  the  approximate  amount  and  the  due 
date. 

Common-Sense  Principles.  Planning  to  buy  or  build  a house  involves 
many  considerations,  such  as  location,  style  of  architecture,  landscaping, 
and  the  details  of  upkeep  and  tasks.  Not  more  than  two  and  one-half 


Study  Guides  and  Review  Questions 

1.  What  is  the  usual  percentage  of  the  purchase  price  of  a property  re- 
quired for  down  payment? 


the  carrying  charges  will  then  not  be  a burden  or  a worry. 


sufficient 

valuation 

abstract 

deed 


Words  to  Study  and  Use 

escrow 

performance 

mortgagor 

guarantee 


foreclose 

trustee 

contract 

amortization 
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2.  Why  is  the  money  for  an  appraisal  fee  well  spent? 

3.  How  is  it  possible  to  use  assessed  valuation  as  an  index  of  the  price 
you  should  pay? 

4.  Of  what  value  is  an  abstract  of  title? 

5.  What  is  meant  by  a clear  title  to  real  estate? 

6.  What  is  escrow? 

7.  How  does  the  F.  H.  A.  help  purchasers  of  homes? 

8.  Does  the  F.  H.  A.  lend  the  money  to  a homeowner?  Explain. 

9.  What  is  an  amortization  plan? 

10.  If  a person  has  a steady  annual  income,  how  much  should  be  invested 
in  a house? 

Social-Business  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  Do  you  think  it  is  wise  to  decide  on  the  location  and  plans  of  a house 
before  you  have  saved  the  money  for  a down  payment? 

2.  If  you  found  that  the  title  to  a piece  of  property  was  defective,  what 
would  you  do? 

3.  Under  what  conditions  would  10  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
property  be  sufficient  for  the  down  payment? 

4.  Of  what  value  is  title  insurance? 

5.  If  you  decided  to  build  a small  home  in  your  town  or  city,  where 
would  you  like  to  locate  it?  Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

CONSUMER  PROBLEMS  AND  PROJECTS 

(If  you  are  using  the  Workbook  designed  to  accompany  this 
text,  fill  in  the  prepared  blank  forms  for  these  problems.) 

67.  Home  Buying — Real  Estate  Appraisal  Form 

Obtain  a real  estate  appraisal  form  from  some  local  financial  institution 
or  draw  up  a form  like  that  in  the  text  or  workbook.  Then  fill  it  in  with  in- 
formation concerning  your  own  home,  a house  you  know  about,  a two-family 
dwelling,  or  an  apartment.  Perhaps  you  may  wish  to  appraise  some  ideal 
home  you  have  read  about  or  seen  advertised. 

67.  Consumer  Mathematics 

1.  Mary  and  Bob  have  an  opportunity  to  buy  a lot  40  feet  front  by  125  feet 
deep  at  40  cents  a square  foot  or  at  $50  a foot  front.  What  is  the  difference  in  the 
price? 

2.  The  Bliss  family  bought  a lot  25  by  100  feet  at  $20  a foot  front.  (Front  of 
lot  is  25  feet.) 

a.  What  was  the  price  of  the  lot? 
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b.  They  paid  $50  for  having  the  title  searched  and  $12.50  for  legal  fees.  What 
was  the  total  cost  of  the  lot? 

3.  Mary  and  Bob  built  a cottage,  the  cost  of  which  included:  foundation, 
$400;  plumbing  and  heating  system,  $1,500;  lumber  and  carpentry,  $1,600; 
plastering  and  painting,  $750;  and  roofing,  $350.  The  contractor’s  charge  was 
10  per  cent  of  the  total  cost — not  including  the  architect’s  fee.  The  architect’s 
fee  was  $75.  What  was  the  total  cost,  including  the  architect’s  fee? 

4.  A study  of  homes  renting  for  less  than  $30  monthly  in  a small  area  re- 


vealed: 

Monthly  Rent 

Number  of  Homes 

a. 

Under  $10.00 

248 

b. 

$10-$14.99 

292 

c. 

$15-$19.99 

284 

d. 

$20-$29.99 

413 

Total  1,237 

What  per  cent  of  the  total  number  occurs  in  each  group? 

Section  2.  Documents  Used  in  Renting,  Buying,  and  Borrowing 

Lease.  A lease  is  an  agreement  between  a landlord  and  a tenant.  It 
contains  the  following:  names  of  the  landlord  and  of  the  tenant;  a 
description  of  the  property;  a statement  of  the  length  of  time  the 
agreement  is  to  run;  the  amount  of  rent,  and  the  time  of  payments; 
any  special  provisions;  the  conditions  under  which  the  lease  may  be 
terminated;  the  date;  and  the  signatures  of  landlord,  tenant,  and  wit- 
nesses. (See  the  accompanying  illustration  for  details.) 

Warranty  Deed.  A deed  is  a written  instrument  or  contract  by  which 
the  ownership  of  real  estate  is  transferred  or  conveyed.  The  most  com- 
mon type  of  deed  is  the  warranty  deed.  A deed  is  written  in  formal 
legal  language  that  has  been  used  since  early  times.  Some  deeds  begin 
with  the  words,  “This  indenture.”  By  definition,  an  indenture  is  a 
biting  with  the  teeth.  Early  documents  were  notched  along  the  edge, 
one  side  being  given  to  each  party  to  the  contract.  To  prove  that  the 
proper  persons  had  the  contract,  the  notches  along  the  edge  were 
matched;  because  these  notches  resembled  tooth  marks,  the  papers  were 
called  indentures,  and  are  called  that  to  this  day. 

A warranty  deed  includes  an  acknowledgment  by  which  the  seller  of 
the  real  estate  acknowledges  that  he  signed  the  deed  before  a notary 
public , a person  commissioned  by  the  state  to  place  a legal  seal  on  all 
documents  required  by  law  to  be  under  seal  to  make  them  authentic. 
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There  is  a space  on  the  deed  for  the  stamp  or  memorandum  of  the  re- 
corder of  the  county  or  district  and  for  the  number  of  the  book  wherein 
the  record  was  made.  State  laws  relative  to  property  differ;  but  the  sig- 
natures of  both  husband  and  wife  are  usually  necessary  on  a deed  be- 
cause each  has  what  is  called  a “dower”  interest  in  the  property  of  the 
other.  (The  illustration  on  page  461  shows  a warranty  deed.) 


APARTMENT  LEASE 

tPfjia!  agreement,  Made  the Fourteenth day 

of March in  the  year  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  Prar’t-y-f  i tto  BFTWF.F.N 

Hamilton-Williams  Real  Estate  Company 

oarty  of  the  first  part,  as  Landlord,  and 

Thomas  B.  Conroy  narfy  . of  the  wonH  nnrt.  as  Tenant  VVitnessetb.  that 

the  said  part''  of  the  first  part,  h£  agreed  to  LET,  and  hereby  dees  LET.  to  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  as  Tenant  and  the 
said  party,  of  the  second  part  as  Tenant  , h£  agreed  to  TAKE,  and  hereby  d<Ss  TAKE  from  the  said  parF  of  the  first  part,  the 
apartment  known  as  14-B  14th  floor  of  the  house  known 

and  designated  as  The  Acadian  Apartments,  14  West  72d  Street 

in  the  City  of  New  York,  Borough  of Manhattan for  the  term  of two  years 

to  commence April  1, 19  45  , and  to  end March  31, 19  47 to  be  occupied  as  a strictly 

private  dwelling  apartment by  one family,  consisting  of  father,  mother  and  two 

children 

and  not  otherwise.  And  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  hereby  covenants  and  agrees  to  pay  unto  the  said  party  of  the  firs'  rart, 

the total rent  or  sum  of Thirty-Six  Hundred  ($3600.00) 

Dollars  payable  in  equal , monthly  paymenn.nl 

$150.00 each,  beginning on  the first dsyof April,  1945, 

and  on  the  first  day  of  each  succeeding  month  thereafter  during  the  tern  of  this 


lease. 


This  Lease  is  granted  upon  the  express  condition,  however,  that  in  case  said  Landlord—!  t.S....  .agents  or  assigns  deem9  objection- 
able or  improper  any  conduct  on  the  part  of  said  tenant  or  occupants,  said  Landlord— 1 t.S  .—agents  or  assigns,  6hall  have  full 
license  and  authority  to  re-enter,  and  have  full  possession  of  said  premises,  either  with  or  without  legal  process,  on  giving  . J\.  days* 
previous  notice  of  intention  so  to  do,  and  tendering  repayment  of  the  rent  paid  on  account  of  the  unexpired  term  demised;  and  upon 
the  expiration  of  said  notice  and  tender  of  payment  made  as  aforesaid,  said  1-anHlord  1t,.q  ag«»nt<t  or  assigns,  shall  be  entitled 
to  the  immediate  possession  thereof;  and  in  consideration  of  the  above  letting_by___the  party. ...  —of  the  second  part,  consents 
that  the  said  .Landlord  its  agpnt*  or  assigns,  shall  not  be  liable  to  prosecution  or  damages  for  so  resuming  possessioa  of  6aid 
premises. 

)z  sail)  premises  are  also  ILeasefc  upon  fuctyer  Cottenante  usib  Conbttttmtf: 

1st. — That  the  Tenant_ shall  take  good  care  of  the  Apartment_and  fixtures,  and  suffer  no  waste  or  injury;  shall  not  drive  picture 
or  other  nails  into  the  walls  or  woodwork  of  said  premises,  nor  allow  the  same  to  be  done;  and  shall  at  bi  Sown  cost  and  expense  crake 
and  do  all  repairs  required  to  wall^,  ceilings,  paper,  glass  and  glass  globes,  plumbing-works,  ranges,  pipes  and  fixtures  belonging  thereto, 
whenever  damage  or  injury  to  the  same  Shall  have  resulted  from  misuse  or  neglect;  and  shall  repair  and  make  good  any  damage  occurring 
to  the  building,  or  any  tenant  thereof,  by  reason  of  any  neglect,  carelessness  or  injury  to  the  dumb-waiters,  gas  or  croton-water  pipes, 
meters  or  faucets,  and  connections  by  the  Tenant  himself  or  any  of , . — h i 8 . . ..family  or  household  or  upon  the  premises  leased  lo 
said  Tenant  , and  not  call  on  the  party  of  the  first  part  for  any  disbursement  whatsoever;  and  at  the  end  or  other  expiration  of  the 
term,  shall  deliver  up  the  demised  premises  in  good  order  and  condition,  damage  by  the  elements  excepted;  and  the  said  part  of  the 
first  part  shall  not  be  liable  for  any  damage  by  leakage  of  croton-water  or  for  any  cause  in  any  event. 

2d. — That  the  Tenant  shall  not  expose  any  sign,  advertisement,  illumination  or  projection  in  or  out  of  the  windows  or  exterior, 
or  from  the  said  building,  or  upon  it  in  any  place,  except  such  as  shall  be  approved  and  permitted  in  writing  by  the  owner  or— bis 
authorized  agent_,  and  the  said  Tenant  shall  use  only  such  shades  in  the  front  windows  of  said  apartment  as  are  put  up  or  approved 
by  owner. 

3d. — That  the  Tenant  _ shall  not  assign  this  agreement,  or  underlet  the  premises,  or  any  part  thereof,  cr  make  any  alterations  in 
the  apartments  or  premises  without  the  Landlord's  or  agent’s  consent  in  writing;  or  permit  or  suffer  upon  the  same,  any  act  or  thing 
deemed  extra-hazardous  on  account  of  fire;  and  shall  comply  with  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Health  and  City  Ordinances 
applicable  to  said  premises,  and  that— be— —will  not  use  nor  permit  to  be  used  the  said  premises  nor  any  part  thereof  for  any 
purpose  other  than  that  of  a private  dwelling  apartment  for  bimself  and  -h  i S— family  consisting  of  parties  above  mentioned. 

4th  —That  the  Tenant  shall,  in  case  of  fire  give  immediate  notice  thereof  to  the  Landlord  _ , who  shall  thereupon  cause  the  damage 
tq  be  repaired  as  soon  as  reasonably  and  conveniently  may  be,  but  if  the  premises  be  so  damaged  that  the  Landlord  _6hall  decide  to 
rebuild,  the  term  shall  cease,  and  the  accrued  rent  be  paid  up  to  the  time  of  the  fire. 

5th. — That  the  Tenant*^  shall  consult  and  conform  to  the  regulations  governing  the  said  house,  and  to  any  reasonable  alteration 
or  regulation  that  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  building,  and  the  general  comfort  and  welfare  of  the  occupants 
©f  the  same 


An  apartment  lease  (face) 
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Trust  Deed.  The  trust  deed  is  an  elaborate  document  giving  title  to 
property  to  a third  person  or  institution  (the  trustee)  until  the  money 
borrowed  is  paid.  The  deed  contains:  (1)  the  names  of  the  three  parties; 
(2)  a description  of  the  property;  (3)  the  terms  of  the  agreement  regard- 


for  'he  2>venan“'  ,heiLana!0rd— may  resume  of  -*>0  premises,  and  re-ie,  ,Ke  same 

anH  anv  rP  ■„  v v ?■'  * th  b 1 1 thaW-t  can  obtain  for  account  of  the  Tenant—,  who  shall  make  good  any  deficiency. 

TV.  d am'ne  them  at  any  reasonable  hour  of  the  day,  and  whenever  necessary  (or'any  repairs  to  same  or  any  part  of  the 

building,  servants  and  agents  shall  be  permitted  to  make  the  same.  P r any  part  01  the 

^th"  That  where  store-rooms  are  provided  by  the  owner  of  this  building  to  accommodate  the  tenants  in  the  storage  of  different 
mvn  r*Pr55  d",h  r5,i,h  i"3  IT  'S  ,urmshed  ere-oi-iously  by  the  Landlord—  and  that  tenants  using 

T'“  Landlord  - Sha"  n0t  be  1,able  ,or  any  loss-  damaS0.  or  injury  whatsoever.  ® 

© party  Of  the  second  part  herein  contained  and  in  such  case  said  party  of  the  first  part  shall 
ro  repair,  improve  or  reconstruct  the  same. 


articles,  it  is  done 
the  same  do  so  at 
9th. — That  ii 


i due  expedition  and  diligenco 


in  the  event  of  a viol  .tion  by  said  Tenant. of  the  restrictions  against^ub-leuing  the  It  " r permbt^^ l 7°?“^  , 

InThe^of  «id";^fUt‘°n  °f  anV  °,her 

•ban.  the  optton  of  said  Landlord Its agents  or  assigns,  cease  and  determine  and  be  at  an  end,  anything  hereinbeLe^on- 

s 

and  sea ] /his—£fliLCl£S.Ot.ti  r 


1 anywise  notwithstanding. 


3n  KUtness  EHjercof, .* 

. -JJarctj.  ._  one  thousand  t 


Sealed  and  Delivered  in  the  presence  v} 


w 

»< 

©5 


-have  hereunto  i 

and  forty-five. 


HAMILTON-WILLIAMS  REAL  ESTATE  COMPANY 


fg 


An  apartment  lease  (reverse) 


ing  payments  or  resale  of  the  property  in  case  of  failure  to  pay  the  loan; 
(4)  the  signatures  of  all  parties  concerned;  (5)  an  acknowledgment; 

(6)  space  for  a statement  that  the  trust  deed  has  been  recorded;  and 

(7)  the  dates. 

Deed  of  Reconveyance.  After  the  money  borrowed  under  a trust 
deed  has  been  paid,  a deed  of  reconveyance  is  executed  giving  the 
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property  to  the  real  owner.  This  deed  is  acknowledged  before  a notary 
public  and  recorded  like  any  other  deed. 

Mortgage.  A real  estate  mortgage  is  a legal  document  pledging  or 
giving  title  to  real  property  as  security  for  a debt  or  loan.  A mortgage 
is  only  a conditional  transfer  of  title,  inasmuch  as  the  mortgage  becomes 


(Dial.  .1,  Clarissa  M.  Norris 


===mmiZZIZZZIZI__I_ the  Grantor 

for  the  consideration  of  Five  thousand  seven  hundred  fifty 

Dollars,  ($  5750.00  ) received  to  the  full  satisfaction  of 

Grant  R.  Roberts — 

, the  Grantee — , do  — 

(Sr ant.  ukivijittn.  Sfflt  t£btlUi'g  unto  the  said  Grantee  , his 

heirs  and  assigns,  the  following  described  premises,  situated  in  the city of 

Youngstown , County  of Mahoning and  State  of  Ohio: 

Known  as  being  Sublot  21  in  Charles  S.  and  H.  E.  Francis 
Subdivision  of  part  of  Sections  17  and  18,  Middleburgh  Town- 
ship— now  in  said  city. 

Said  Sublot  No.  21  being  58" feet  front  on  the  East  Side  of 
Beech  Street  and  186  feet  deep  according  to  the  plot  of  said 
Subdivision  in  Volume  11  of  Maps,  Page  29  in  the  office  of 
the  Records  of  said  County.  ______ 


be  the  same  more  or  less,  but  subject  to  all  legal  highways. 


A warranty  deed  (first  page).  The  second  page  contains  the  section  for  the 
signatures  of  the  parties  and  the  witnesses. 

I void  or  inoperative  when  the  debt  is  paid,  and  the  title  is  revested  in 
the  owner.  Mortgages,  like  deeds,  must  be  recorded  with  the  proper 
public  official.  When  they  are  paid,  the  evidence  of  the  payment  should 
! likewise  be  recorded.  In  addition  to  the  mortgage,  the  borrower  must 
sign  a mortgage  note  in  favor  of  the  holder  of  the  mortgage.  The  note 
represents  the  debt  to  be  paid  off,  while  the  mortgage  represents  the 
i temporary  or  conditional  transfer  of  title  held  by  the  mortgagee  as 
security  for  the  debt. 

Land  Contract.  A land  contract  is  an  agreement  for  the  purchase  of 
real  estate  on  the  installment  plan.  The  buyer  does  not  acquire  title 
to  the  property  until  a certain  number,  or  all,  of  the  installments  have 
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been  paid.  Many  such  contracts  stipulate  that,  if  any  payment  is  not 
made  on  time,  the  entire  debt  becomes  due  and  payable.  A deed  is  given 
to  the  purchaser  upon  termination  of  the  land  contract. 

Mechanic’s  Lien.  A mechanic’s  lien  is  a claim  placed  against  real 
property  if  labor  or  materials  furnished  for  a building  or  land  have 
not  been  paid  when  due.  Mechanic’s  liens,  after  being  recorded,  are 
first  claims  upon  the  property  in  case  of  sale. 

Common-Sense  Principles.  Printed  forms  for  all  the  documents  de- 
scribed in  this  section,  as  well  as  other  papers  that  you  may  or  may  not 
have  occasion  to  use,  may  be  purchased  in  stationery  stores.  The  variety 
of  documents  and  legal  technicalities  involved  make  it  unwise  for 
most  persons  to  attempt  to  purchase  or  sell  real  estate  without  the  aid 
of  a lawyer.  The  money  spent  for  an  attorney  to  assure  the  proper 
execution  of  all  necessary  matters  may  save  much  future  trouble. 


lease 

terminated 

convey 

indenture 


Words  to  Study  and  Use 

deed 

notary  public 

county 

dower 


acknowledgment 

mortgage 

lien 

execution 


Study  Guides  and  Review  Questions 


1.  What  information  is  given  in  a lease? 

2.  Why  is  a deed  an  important  document  for  the  homeowner? 

3. '  What  is  an  indenture? 

4.  What  is  the  responsibility  or  authority  of  a notary  public? 

5.  Does  dower  interest  apply  to  husband,  to  wife,  or  to  both? 

6.  What  information  is  given  in  a trust  deed? 

7.  Explain  the  difference  between  a warranty  deed  and  a trust  deed. 

8.  What  is  the  difference  between  a land  contract  and  a warranty  deed? 

9.  How  does  a mortgage  protect  the  mortgagee? 

10.  What  is  a mechanic’s  lien? 


Social-Business  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  Under  what  conditions  do  you  think  it  justifiable  for  a landlord  to 
ask  for  a court  order  for  the  eviction  of  a tenant? 

2.  Is  the  dower  interest  of  husband  and  wife  justified?  Why? 

3.  If  deeds  and  mortgages  were  not  recorded,  how  would  the  purchaser 
of  real  estate  protect  his  title  to  property? 

4.  What  documents  would  you  consider  necessary  if  you  were  going  to 
buy  a house  by  making  a small  down  payment? 
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5.  Without  mechanic’s  liens,  how  would  a laborer  or  a contractor  get  his 
money  for  services  or  materials  if  the  property  owner  did  not  pay  the  debt? 

CONSUMER  PROBLEMS  AND  PROJECTS 

(If  you  are  using  the  Workbook  designed  to  accompany  this 
text,  fill  in  the  prepared  blank  forms  for  these  problems.) 

68.  Documents  Used  in  Renting — A Lease 

Suppose  that  your  father,  mother,  guardian,  or  a relative  has  agreed  to 
rent  Apartment  3 C on  the  third  floor  of  the  Cromwell  Apartments,  45  West 
67  Street,  Borough  of  Manhattan,  City  of  New  York,  or  some  address  in  your 
own  community.  The  yearly  rental  is  $720,  payable  at  the  rate  of  $60  a month 
for  twelve  months,  due  on  the  first  day  of  each  month.  This  contract  is  to 
continue  from  October  1 of  the  present  year  to  September  30  of  next  year. 
The  owner,  or  landlord,  is  Richard  R.  Somers.  Fill  in  a form  of  lease  if  you 
can  obtain  one,  or  copy  the  form  given  in  the  text.  You  may  date  the  lease 
today,  but  it  will  not  become  effective  until  October  1 next.  One  of  your 
classmates  may  sign  for  Mr.  Somers. 

68.  Consumer  Mathematics 

1.  The  Browns  bought  a home  costing  $3,000.  They  paid  $1,000  in  cash  and 
for  the  balance  signed  a note  and  mortgage  in  which  they  agreed  to  pay  the  re- 
maining $2,000  in  four  equal  semiannual  installments  with  interest  at  6 per  cent 
per  annum  on  unpaid  balances,  interest  payable  semiannually.  Payments 
started  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  transaction.  The  cost  of  preparing  and  re- 
cording the  mortgage  was  $17.50.  How  much  money  had  the  Browns  put  into 
the  property  at  the  end  of  two  years? 

2.  James  and  Ann  bought  a home  for  $6,600  and  made  a down  payment  of 
$600.  The  monthly  payments  on  the  balance  are  at  the  rate  of  $6.48  for  each 
$1,000  borrowed  plus  of  the  annual  taxes  of  $84.  After  taking  title  to  the 
house,  what  did  they  pay  out  during  the  first  year? 

3.  A government  survey  revealed  that  for  three  families  the  percentage  of 
annual  incomes  spent  for  rent  in  certain  areas  in  the  following  cities  was: 

Per  Cent  of  Income  Annual  Rent 
City  Paid  for  Rent  Paid 

a.  Des  Moines,  Iowa 24.2  $284 

b.  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 27.6  291 

c.  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 21.3  291 

What  was  the  yearly  income  for  each  of  the  families? 

4.  The  Blake  family  owned  a lot  and  built  a house  on  it  for  $2,500.  They 
estimated  that  the  house  will  last  for  twenty  years  and  will  then  have  to  be  com- 
pletely replaced.  How  much  depreciation  should  they  compute  for  each  year? 


Ewing  Galloway 

Buy  all  you  want  after  careful  record  keeping  and  budgeting  for  future  expenses. 


PART  XV.  KEEPING  RECORDS  OR 
MANAGING  YOUR  FUTURE 


UNIT  XXX 

KEEPING  PERSONAL  RECORDS 
Section  1.  The  Budget  and  the  Record  of  Income  and  Expenditures 

Planning  or  Budgeting.  A budget  is  a plan  for  the  efficient  use  of 
money,  time,  or  materials.  A money  budget  is  necessary  if  income  is  to 
be  spent  wisely.  In  a business,  a budget  includes  a general  review  of  the 
i finances  of  the  business  and  proposed  financial  measures  for  the  ensuing 
year.  The  national  budget  should  comprehend  the  financial  plans  of 
a country  if  expenses  of  a country  are  to  be  kept  within  its  income. 

' An  individual  or  family  budget  provides  the  only  means  for  the  planned 
! management  of  income. 

Advantages  of  Budgeting.  A budget  provides  a written  plan  for  the 
elimination  of  unnecessary  expenses  and  a regular  plan  for  savings.  It 
■ also  keeps  a person  from  spending  more  than  he  earns  and  helps  him 
to  avoid  getting  too  deeply  into  debt  through  installment  contracts  and 
charge  accounts.  A budget  often  causes  its  maker  some  worry  because 
j through  it  he  sees  his  own  shortcomings.  A budget  cannot  work  miracles, 
but  it  will  help  a person  to  live  a more  satisfactory  life  by  keeping  the 
true  state  of  his  affairs  before  him. 

Balancing  the  budget  means  planning  and  keeping  the  expenditures 
in  line  with  the  income.  In  government,  balancing  a budget  is  not  easy 
because  income  is  often  uncertain;  however,  a salaried  person  ought  to 
j keep  his  budget  balanced  at  all  times  because  his  income  is  fairly  steady 
and  certain. 

Keeping  the  Budget  and  Record  of  Income  and  Expenditures.  A 

budget  must  cover  actual  conditions.  It  should  be  based  on  experience 
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and  revised  to  meet  changing  conditions.  The  best  plan  seems  to  be  to 
set  up  a record  for  income  and  expenditures  so  that  they  can  be  com- 
pared with  the  budget,  or  plan.  The  budget  allotment  for  each  group 
of  items  should  be  written  at  the  top  of  each  expenditure  column.  Thus 
the  expenditures  can  be  checked  at  regular  intervals  to  determine 
whether  they  are  within  the  budget.  (See  the  accompanying  illustration 
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Individual  or  personal  budget,  and  income  and  expenditures 


for  the  details.)  If  at  any  time  the  expenses  are  too  heavy  during  one 
week,  they  may  be  reduced  the  next.  Experience  tells  us  that  a weekly 
check  or  comparison  of  the  record  with  the  budget  estimate  is  the  best 
method  of  “making  your  budget  work.” 

Estimates  of  Possible  Expenses,  Debts,  and  Savings.  Estimates  for 
budget  purposes  can  be  determined  by  experience  in  most  instances. 
If  a person  expects  to  move  into  more  expensive  living  quarters,  he  can 
plan  for  such  expenditures.  It  might  be  a good  plan  to  keep  track  of 
expenses  for  a few  days  or  weeks  to  see  what  the  totals  are  before  starting 
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Family  budget  and  income  and  expense  record 

The  plan  or  budget  estimates  at  the  top  of  the  columns  are  a guide  for  the  actual  expendi- 
tures. Note  that  the  totals  of  the  “Distribution”  Columns  equal  the  totals  of  the  “Paid 

Out”  Columns. 

. 

a final  record.  It  is  impossible  to  make  an  intelligent  budget  or  plan  un- 
less you  have  some  idea  of  the  prices  of  the  goods  and  services  you  wish 
to  buy. 

If  there  are  debts,  these  must  be  considered  first  in  order  to  save 
rapidly  enough  to  cancel  them,  even  though  this  decision  may  involve 
sacrifices.  However,  paying  debts  is  a form  of  saving  that  should  be  the 
next  consideration.  If  savings  are  not  deducted  immediately  after  your 
salary  is  received,  nothing  may  be  placed  aside  for  a rainy  day.  Even  if 
the  savings  are  very  small,  something  should  be  put  aside  for  emergen- 
cies or  for  the  carrying  out  of  cherished  desires. 
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Setting  Up  the  Budget.  Making  a budget  and  keeping  a record  of  in- 
come and  expenses  are  enjoyable  if  the  records  are  not  too  complicated. 
As  soon  as  a record  becomes  cumbersome  or  tiresome,  the  user  will 
cease  to  keep  account  of  daily  expenditures.  In  setting  up  his  budget, 
one  young  man  kept  a record  of  his  expenses  under  the  headings  “Neces- 
sities” and  “Luxuries.”  He  thought  these  two  items  would  cover  every- 
thing, but  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  estimate  total  expenditures  under 
only  two  headings.  Furthermore,  a person  cannot  know  very  much  about 
his  financial  management  at  the  end  of  a year  if  his  record  of  expendi- 
tures shows  only  necessities  and  luxuries.  Six  headings  for  a fairly  satis- 
factory budget  cover  such  important  items  as:  (1)  income;  (2)  savings; 
(3)  food;  (4)  clothing;  (5)  shelter;  and  (6)  welfare  and  development 
(advancement,  health,  recreation,  charity,  and  gifts). 

Your  income  probably  will  come  to  you  in  the  form  of  salary  or 
wages;  in  addition,  you  may  also  receive  interest  on  savings  and  com- 
missions for  selling  goods.  Whatever  the  source  of  your  income,  the 
total  for  the  week,  two  weeks,  or  month  will  be  entered  in  the  proper 
column  of  your  income  and  expenditure  record. 

Decide  at  the  beginning  how  much  you  want  to  set  aside  out  of  your 
income  for  savings.  You  may  open  a savings  account,  take  out  life  in- 
surance, make  investments,  buy  home  furnishings,  or  pay  regularly  on 
an  automobile.  In  buying  furniture  and  automobiles,  however,  the  en- 
tire amount  spent  cannot  be  counted  as  savings,  even  though  the  money 
for  the  expenditure  may  be  put  aside  in  a savings  account.  In  fact,  a 
special  savings  account  is  a desirable  device  for  accumulating  funds  for 
such  future  expenditures  as  clothing,  vacations,  education,  and  Christ- 
mas gifts. 

The  expenditures  for  food  may  be  entered  in  one  sum  for  each  day 
or  may  be  classified  under  such  items  as:  (1)  meat,  fish,  and  poultry; 
(2)  fruits  and  vegetables;  (3)  groceries  and  baked  goods;  (4)  dairy  prod- 
ucts; (5)  meals  at  restaurants;  and  (6)  entertaining.  Some  budget  makers 
specify  the  amount  that  they  plan  to  spend  for  each  type  of  food. 

The  expenditures  for  clothing  may  be  broken  down  into  other  col- 
umns or  sections  for  each  member  of  the  family.  The  clothing  items  may 
become  very  cumbersome  in  the  record;  it  may  be  better,  therefore,  to 
list  each  article  of  clothing  needed  for  the  year  on  a separate  sheet  of 
paper  and  keep  the  list  simply  as  a memorandum. 

The  item  of  shelter  covers  rent  or  any  expenses  involved  in  keeping 
you  in  your  own  house,  such  as  interest  on  a real  estate  mortgage,  taxes, 
repairs  on  property,  and  insurance. 
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Operating  expenses  may  be  included  under  shelter.  They  usually 
cover  the  following:  electricity,  water,  fuel,  ice,  telephone,  gas,  laundry, 
cleaning,  pressing  and  dry  cleaning,  household  supplies,  transportation, 
stationery,  and  postage. 

Welfare  and  development  takes  in  many  items  and  necessitates  sepa- 
rate columns.  Books,  papers,  magazines,  and  education  are  included  un- 
der advancement;  while  doctor  and  dentist  bills,  medicines,  gymnasium, 
and  toilet  articles  come  under  health.  Listed  under  recreation  are  travel, 
vacations,  theaters,  picture  shows,  and  radio.  Under  charity,  you  may  list 
church  obligations,  charity,  and  gifts. 

By  looking  about,  you  may  find  other  record-keeping  plans  with 
different  kinds  of  column  headings.  The  budget  you  make  should  apply 
strictly  to  your  situation  and  conform  to  your  wishes.  Do  not  try  to  fit 
yourself  into  any  ready-made  plan. 

Keeping  Your  Budget.  After  the  expenses  for  one  year  have  been 
estimated,  then  the  monthly  estimates  or  weekly  amounts  should  be 
calculated.  If  you  check  up  regularly  with  the  estimates,  you  can  see 
whether  or  not  you  are  following  your  budget.  Some  items  perhaps  are 
too  large,  and  others  too  small.  Perhaps  you  can  save  more  than  you 
originally  planned.  It  is  therefore  important  that  you  have  a carefully 
worked  out  plan  that  you  can  revamp  and  remake  from  time  to  time. 

Common-Sense  Principles.  The  wise  consumer  will  keep  a budget  and 
record  of  income  and  expenditures  in  order  to  get  the  most  out  of  the 
money  earned.  Keep  the  records  simple;  consider  debts  and  savings  be- 
fore planning  expenditures.  Do  not  give  up  the  budgeting  idea  if  you 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  results  of  your  hrst  attempt.  Stick  to  the  idea  of 
budgeting,  and  remember  that  a budget  and  record  of  income  and  ex- 
penditures are  of  little  value  unless  they  are  kept  every  day. 


ensuing 

income 

allotment 

intervals 


Words  to  Study  and  Use 


comparison 

anticipated 

intelligent 

expenditures 


luxuries 

charity 

miscellaneous 

estimates 


Study  Guides  and  Review  Questions 

1.  Define  a budget. 

2.  What  are  the  advantages  of  budgeting? 

3.  How  does  balancing  a personal  budget  differ  from  the  method  used 
by  a government? 
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4.  In  planning  your  money  budget,  what  item  should  be  considered  first? 

5.  Explain  the  difference  between  the  budget  plan  and  the  record  of  in- 
come and  expenditures. 

6.  Name  six  headings  for  columns  in  a family  budget  and  record. 

7.  What  items  may  be  included  under  “Savings”? 

8.  List  the  items  to  be  included  under  “Shelter.” 

9.  What  does  the  column  heading  “Welfare  and  Development”  include? 

10.  Why  should  a budget  and  record  of  income  and  expenditures  be  re- 
vamped from  time  to  time? 

Social-Business  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  Of  what  value  is  keeping  a record  of  expenditures  to  a college  girl  who 
receives  a check  each  month  from  her  parents? 

2.  Do  you  think  that  high  school  students  should  be  given  an  allowance 
large  enough  to  cover  their  books,  clothes,  luncheons,  and  recreation?  Why? 

3.  How  old  do  you  think  a child  should  be  before  it  is  given  an  allowance 
and  told  to  keep  a record  of  expenditures? 

4.  If  you  keep  a personal  budget  and  have  some  money  for  advancement, 
what  items  will  you  include  under  this  heading? 

5.  Discuss  how  a budget  and  record  of  income  and  expenses  can  be  made 
a source  of  satisfaction  to  a family;  a source  of  dissatisfaction  to  a family. 
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(If  you  are  using  the  Workbook  designed  to  accompany  this 
text,  fill  in  the  prepared  blank  forms  for  these  problems .) 

69.  The  Budget,  and  the  Record  of  Income  and  Expenditures 

Write  the  headings  for  six  columns  for  a simple  personal  or  family  budget 
and  record  of  income  and  expenditures.  Decide  on  the  income  you  or  your 
family  are  going  to  budget,  and  divide  your  estimates  as  follows:  savings, 
12^  per  cent;  food,  30  per  cent;  clothing,  15  per  cent;  shelter,  25  per  cent; 
welfare  and  development,  17^  per  cent.  Write  up  a record  of  income  and  ex- 
penditures for  a week  after  you  have  ruled  the  form  you  will  use. 


69.  Consumer  Mathematics 


1 . It  is  recommended  that  boys  and  girls  who  receive  allowances  from  their 
parents  budget  them  as  follows: 


Per  Cent 


Necessities 50 

Advancement  and  recreation 20 

Giving  (Red  Cross,  Community  Chest,  etc.) 15 

Saving  for  emergencies  and  future  needs 15 
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Dan  receives  $2  weekly.  How  will  he  divide  it  if  he  follows  the  recommended 
budget? 

2.  Mr.  Miller  earns  $45  a week.  He  and  his  family  spend  their  income  in  this 
way:  (a)  savings  and  insurance,  $3;  (b)  food,  $19;  ( c ) clothing,  $7;  {d)  shelter, 
$11;  (e)  personal  expenses,  $1.50;  (f)  advancement  and  recreation,  $3.50.  What 
per  cent  of  Mr.  Miller’s  salary  is  spent  on  each  section  of  the  budget? 

3.  George  and  Ann,  a young  married  couple,  decided  to  spend  their  income 
according  to  a budget.  They  found  this  spending  plan  recommended:  (a)  sav- 
ings, 10  per  cent;  (b)  food,  27  per  cent;  (c)  shelter  (rent,  etc.),  30  per  cent;  (d) 
clothing,  15  per  cent;  (e)  operating  (carfare,  beauty  shop,  etc.),  10  per  cent;  (/) 
advancement  and  recreation,  8 per  cent.  George  earns  $125  a month.  How 
much  money  is  allowed  in  their  monthly  budget  for  each  division? 

4.  The  Hilltop  Recreation  Club  has  50  members,  each  of  whom  pays  $2  dues 
each  year.  During  the  past  year,  their  expenses  were:  ( a ) rent  of  club  room,  $60; 
{Jo)  game  equipment,  $15;  (r)  picnic,  $12.50;  (d)  secretary’s  expenses,  $1.50; 
(e)  gift  to  sponsor,  $1;  and  (f)  Government  savings  stamps,  $10.  They  have  in- 
vited 25  new  members  to  join  for  the  coming  year.  Prepare  a budget,  allowing 
for  50  per  cent  increase  in  income  and  expenses.  The  club  plans  to  use  the  same 
club  room  and  at  the  same  rent  as  last  year. 


Who  Pays?  Have  you  heard  expressions  such  as  these:  “Let  the  gov- 
ernment pay  for  it,’’  “The  government  will  take  care  of  us”? 

If  the  persons  who  make  these  remarks  would  stop  to  think,  they 
would  realize  that  each  one  of  them  really  pays  the  bills  of  government 
costs  through  taxes.  When  the  “government  pays  for  it,”  it  is  with  the 
consumer’s  money.  All  government  units — town,  city,  county,  state, 
Federal — are  supported  by  taxes  levied  on  the  citizens. 

Why  the  Government  Needs  Money..  The  Federal  Government  is  the 
largest  single  consumer  of  goods  and  services  in  the  country.  It  employs 
large  numbers  of  workers,  maintains  buildings,  provides  armed  forces 
for  national  defense,  protects  the  public  morals  and  health,  establishes 
courts  in  which  the  rights  of  citizens  are  safeguarded,  and  performs 
hundreds  of  other  functions.  The  tax  money  is  used  by  governments  to 
pay  for  public  services  such  as: 

Sanitation:  Public: 
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Garbage  collection 
Sewage  disposal 
Street  cleaning 
Markets 


Postal  service 
Transportation  service 
Upkeep  of  streets  and  highways 
Harbors 
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Health: 

Libraries 

Medical  inspection 

Protection: 

Hospitals 

Fire 

Physical  education 

Police 

Institutions 

Military 

Utilities: 

Courts 

Water 

Prisons 

Electric  power 

Records 

Gas 

Education: 

Street  lighting 

Public  schools 

Welfare: 

Universities 

Old-age  pensions 

Colleges 

Unemployment  insurance 

Research  laboratories 

Unemployment  service 

Inspection  Services: 

Mothers’  pensions 

Buildings 

Relief  agencies 

Eating  places 

Recreation: 

Hotels 

Parks 

Weights 

Playgrounds 

Standards 

Museums 

Measures 

Auditoriums 

Kinds  of  Taxes.  Taxes  come  under  the  following  categories:  personal 
property,  real  or  general  property,  inheritance  and  estate,  customs,  sales, 
excise,  license,  service,  severance,  indirect,  and  income.  The  personal 
property  tax  is  levied  by  state  or  local  governments  on  personal  property, 
such  as  automobiles,  jewelry,  clothing,  and  furniture.  The  collection 
of  this  tax  has  always  been  uncertain  because  few  tax  assessors  know  the 
actual  value  of  the  property,  and  because  of  the  tendency  of  persons  to 
conceal  such  property.  The  real  or  general  property  tax  is  levied  on 
land  and  buildings  in  order  to  raise  money  for  state,  county,  and  local 
purposes.  The  owner  must  pay  this  tax  on  the  real  estate,  or  be  subject 
to  a fine;  he  will  forfeit  title  to  the  property  if  the  taxes  remain  unpaid 
for  a certain  length  of  time.  This  type  of  tax  is  very  common  and  helps 
to  support  the  public  schools  and  to  keep  communities  in  a safe  and 
healthful  condition.  The  real  property  tax  is  fairly  easy  to  collect  be- 
cause the  property  cannot  be  hidden  or  changed  in  appearance,  and  it  is 
therefore  easy  to  evaluate  by  the  assessor. 

In  general,  an  inheritance  tax  is  one  levied  by  state  governments  in 
accordance  with  the  declared  or  proved  value  of  the  inheritance,  whereas 
an  estate  tax  is  levied  by  the  Federal  Government  on  the  estate  left  by  a 
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deceased  individual.  Customs  taxes,  or  tariff  duties,  once  constituted  the 
largest  part  of  the  income  of  the  United  States  Government.  Such 
taxes  or  duties  were  placed  on  various  products  imported  from  other 
countries.  They  have  been  used  to  protect  certain  interests  and  to  pre- 
vent the  competition  of  foreign-made  goods  with  goods  made  in  the 
United  States.  Sales  taxes  are  usually  levied  by  the  state  and  sometimes 
by  local  authorities  on  all  retail  and  wholesale  transactions  to  obtain 
funds  to  meet  state,  or  local,  expenses.  The  tax  is  often  collected  in  the 
form  of  pennies,  tokens,  or  stamps  by  the  seller,  who  usually  collects  the 
tax  and  must  keep  accurate  records  of  sales. 

Excise  taxes  are  usually  levied  and  collected  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment on  such  items  as  tobacco  products,  alcoholic  beverages,  playing 
cards,  and  luxury  items,  as  cosmetics  and  toilet  articles.  Such  taxes  have 
also  been  levied  on  telephone,  telegraph,  cable  and  wireless  messages, 
bank  checks,  and  gasoline.  License  fees  are  charged  by  the  states  for  auto- 
mobiles and  automobile  drivers;  the  states  also  impose  license  fees  on 
persons  in  certain  kinds  of  businesses  and  in  certain  occupations.  Service 
taxes  are  levied  on  corporations,  capital  stock,  and  franchises;  they  have 
been  called  privilege,  benefit,  or  business  taxes,  often  including  sever- 
ance taxes.  The  latter  are  levied  on  extracted  wealth  (minerals  extracted 
or  timber  cut)  in  order  to  discourage  depletion  of  mines  and  forests. 

Indirect  taxes  are  those  that  are  passed  along  to  the  consumer  in  the 
form  of  higher  prices  for  goods  and  services.  They  are  sometimes  called 
hidden  taxes  because  most  persons  do  not  know  that  they  are  paying 
them.  The  purchase  price  of  most  commodities  includes  the  sales  tax, 
but  the  price  includes  many  other  taxes,  such  as  those  on  raw  materials, 
processing,  transportation,  and  the  like.  Indirect  taxes  are  probably  as 
high  as  10  to  15  per  cent  of  every  person’s  income. 

Income  Tax.  The  most  common  direct  tax  is  the  tax  on  personal  in- 
comes. It  provides  a large  part  of  the  income  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  is  one  of  the  most  just  direct  taxes  because  it  is  levied  on  the  incomes 
of  most  persons.  Every  taxpayer  is  required  by  law  to  keep  records  of  his 
income  and  expenses  so  that  he  can  make  out  an  accurate  return.  This 
rule  applies  especially  to  persons  who  are  not  on  regular  salaries.  Many 
states  have  income  tax  laws  that  are  similar  to  the  Federal  law,  but  the 
forms  and  rates  vary  considerably. 

The  Federal  income  tax  return  and  any  state  income  tax  return  must 
be  made  from  facts  and  records  kept  by  the  individual.  Personal  records 
can  be  kept  on  a cash  basis  and  planned  in  such  a way  that  the  tax  return 
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may  be  filled  out  without  too  much  trouble.  In  fact,  exemptions  and  de- 
ductions will  not  usually  be  accepted  unless  documents  or  records  prove 
them.  Inasmuch  as  the  facts  asked  for  on  the  tax  returns  vary  from  year 
to  year,  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  latest  information  before  planning 
the  personal  records  or  filling  out  any  returns. 

Requirements  for  Filing  Income  Tax  Returns.  All  persons,  either 
working  for  salaries  or  wages  or  receiving  incomes,  must  file  a Federal 
income  tax  return  regardless  of  the  amount  of  the  income.  Under  the 
recent  plan  of  tax  collection,  the  employer  deducts  the  income  tax  (with- 
holding tax)  from  the  worker’s  pay  check  and  remits  the  proper  amount 
to  the  Government.  In  general,  all  earned  income  is  taxable  such  as:  (1) 
salary;  (2)  interest  received  on  bank  deposits,  notes,  mortgages,  and 
corporation  bonds;  and  (3)  other  income,  such  as  royalties,  commissions, 
and  gifts.  There  is  some  income  that  is  exempt  or  not  taxable,  such  as 
state  pensions,  money  received  for  damages,  and  some  inheritances  that 
may  be  in  the  form  of  insurance  benefits. 

Deductions  cannot  be  made  for  ordinary  living  expenses;  and  it  must 
be  remembered  that  deductions  are  different  from  income  that  is  not 
taxable.  The  deductions  allowed  are  specifically  explained  in  schedules 
on  the  tax  return.  They  usually  include:  (1)  contributions  to  churches 
and  charitable  institutions;  (2)  losses  from  bad  debts;  (3)  interest  on  in- 
debtedness; (4)  medical  and  hospital  care;  (5)  dependents;  (6)  Federal 
taxes  on  theater  tickets,  notes,  telegrams,  dues;  and  (7)  professional 
charges,  such  as  labor-union  dues  or  professional  organization  fees.  The 
forms  have  become  so  complicated  that  they  must  be  studied  together 
with  the  instructions  accompanying  them. 

Planning  to  Pay  Your  Taxes.  Some  persons  find  it  convenient  to  keep 
a tax  calendar  in  the  budget  book  as  a reminder  when  each  payment  is 
due  and  pay  their  income  tax  in  four  installments  during  the  year.  A 
tax  calendar  looks  something  like  the  chart  on  page  475. 

Sales,  luxury,  amusement,  and  other  taxes  that  are  paid  when  goods 
and  services  are  bought  are  included  in  the  price  and  do  not  appear  on 
the  tax  calendar. 

Principles  of  Taxation.  Many  types  of  taxation  are  utilized  in  har- 
mony with  the  following  principles: 

1.  Taxes  on  business  should  not  be  so  heavy  as  to  discourage  expansion 
and  prevent  the  creation  of  new  jobs. 

2.  Taxes  on  individuals  should  not  be  so  high  as  to  prevent  the  purchase 
of  goods  and  services  provided  by  business. 
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January 

State  automobile- 
license  fee 

February 

March 

Federal  income  tax 
return  on  March 
15 

Personal  property 
registered  at 
county  tax  office 

April 

State  income  tax 
return  on  April 
15 

May 
Dog  license 

June 

Federal  income  tax 
installment 

July 

Automobile  use  tax 
or  operator’s 
license 

August 

September 

Federal  income  tax 
installment 

October 

November 
Real  estate  tax 

December 

Federal  income  tax 
installment 

3.  Taxes  must  be  fairly  distributed  among  all  persons. 

4.  Taxation  should  be  part  of  a financial  policy  to  prevent  inflation  and 
deflation.  That  is,  when  the  signs  of  inflation  are  seen — rising  prices  and  in- 
creasing scarcity  of  goods — taxation  may  be  used  to  take  out  of  circulation 
the  money  that  would  otherwise  be  used  to  buy  scarce  goods  and  to  force 
prices  higher.  The  money  collected  as  taxes  may  be  used  to  improve  condi- 
tions. In  times  of  deflation,  taxes  should  be  lowered  so  that  people  can  buy 
the  plentiful  goods  and  increase  business  activity.  Business,  which  influences 
the  number  of  jobs  and  the  quantity  of  goods  offered  to  consumers,  may  be 
either  encouraged  or  discouraged  through  taxation. 

Common-Sense  Principles.  A carefully  kept  budget  and  record  of  in- 
come and  expenditures  will  contain  the  necessary  information  needed 
for  income  tax  forms.  If  you  know  your  financial  standing,  these  forms 
will  not  be  difficult  to  fill  out. 


levy 

inheritance 

estate 

customs 


Words  to  Study  and  Use 

excise 

license 

severance 

tariff 


tokens 

franchise 

royalties 

pension 


Study  Guides  and  Review  Questions 

1.  Enumerate  at  least  twenty  public  services  that  are  paid  for  by  taxes. 

2.  What  is  the  difference  between  a personal  property  tax  and  a real 
property  tax? 
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3.  Why  is  a real  property  tax  easier  to  levy  than  a personal  property  tax? 

4.  In  what  way  does  an  inheritance  tax  differ  from  an  estate  tax? 

5.  Of  what  use  are  customs  taxes  or  tariff  duties? 

6.  How  are  sales  taxes  levied? 

7.  What  items  are  covered  by  excise  taxes? 

8.  Define  the  following:  license  fees,  service  taxes,  severance  taxes. 

9.  What  is  an  income  tax  and  who  must  file  income  tax  returns? 

10.  In  general,  what  is  included  in  taxable  income,  exemption,  and  de- 
ductions? 


Social-Business  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  Do  you  think  that  public  services  could  be  maintained  by  donations 
and  not  by  taxes?  Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

2.  Under  what  circumstances  might  personal  property  taxes  be  too  high? 

3.  Why  do  you  think  we  have  inheritance  and  estate  taxes? 

4.  Is  a tax  on  items  sold  at  retail  fairly  just  for  all  persons? 

5.  How  might  the  Federal  Government  raise  money  for  its  running  ex- 
penses if  the  income  tax  were  abolished? 

CONSUMER  PROBLEMS  AND  PROJECTS 

(If  you  are  using  the  Workbook  designed  to  accompany  this 
text,  fill  in  the  prepared  blank  forms  for  these  problems .) 

70.  Taxes  and  the  Consumer 

a.  Make  a list  of  the  different  kinds  of  taxes  that  persons  in  your  com- 
munity must  pay.  What  governmental  unit  (Federal,  state,  county,  municipal) 
collects  each  tax? 

b.  If  your  state  has  a sales  tax,  how  is  it  computed  and  how  is  it  collected? 

70.  Consumer  Mathematics 

1 . The  Jordan  family  owns  a home  that  is  assessed  by  the  local  tax  assessor 
at  | of  the  original  price  of  $6,000.  The  tax  rate  is  $1 .96  on  every  $100  of  assessed 
valuation.  What  is  the  Jordan’s  tax  bill  for  the  year? 

2.  The  Harris  family’s  tax  bill  is  based  on  the  assessed  valuation  of  $3,000  on 
real  estate.  The  tax  rates  on  $100  are: 


County  tax $0.66 

School  tax 86 

Road  tax 30 

Town  tax 45 


What  was  the  amount  of  each  tax  item  and  what  was  the  total  tax? 
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3.  In  Farmville,  the  tax  rate  is  calculated  at  15  mills  (1|  cents)  on  $1.  (a) 
What  is  the  tax  on  $100?  (b)  $1,000? 

4.  Hometown  spends  the  $150,000  tax  money  it  receives  from  taxes  as  follows: 


Fire  and  police  protection 18.5% 

Administrative 9.5% 

Health  and  hospitals 15.0% 

Schools 40.0% 

Repairs  to  streets  and  buildings 7.2 % 

Taxes  to  Federal  Government 9.8% 

Total 100  % 

How  much  money  is  spent  on  each  item? 


5.  Find  the  assessed  valuation  and  the  amount  of  tax  on  each  of  the  following 
family  homes: 


Estimated  or 
Market  Value 

Basis  of  Assessment 

Tax  Rate 
pe  $100 

a $1,500 

50%  of  estimated  value 

$1.20 

b 3,200 

f of  estimated  value 

2.25 

c 4,500 

Entire  amount  of  estimated  value 

1.75 

d 2,800 

50%  of  estimated  value 

.95 

e 7,600 

75%  of  estimated  value 

1.05 

Section  3.  Personal  Papers 

Inventories.  Personal  papers  should  be  kept  in  an  orderly  fashion.  A 
list  of  personal  articles  will  serve  as  a reminder  of  possessions,  and  it 
will  also  be  of  use  as  evidence  of  insurance.  An  inventory,  or  detailed 
list,  of  the  following  personal  possessions  should  be  kept: 

1.  Books.  If  you  have  a personal  library,  cards  will  make  a satisfactory 
inventory  record.  A small  pasteboard  box  holding  3-  by  5-inch  cards  ar- 
ranged alphabetically  by  author’s  name  will  make  a catalogue  that  can 
easily  be  kept  up  to  date.  It  will  help  you  find  books' when  needed  and 
will  prevent  loss  of  books  by  forgotten  borrowers. 

2.  Furniture.  An  inventory  of  furniture  is  needed  when  making 
claims  for  damages  caused  by  fire  or  water  or  when  paying  a personal 
property  tax.  The  usual  method  is  to  list  the  furniture  of  each  room 
with  the  purchase  price  of  each  article  and  its  estimated  value  at  the 
time  the  inventory  is  taken. 

3.  Jewelry.  If  you  own  valuable  jewelry,  you  should  have  a descrip- 
tion of  it  for  insurance  purposes;  it  may  be  used  in  making  insurance 
claims  in  case  of  theft  or  loss  by  fire. 
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4.  Collections  and  Hobbies . If  you  are  a collector  of  stamps,  phono- 
graph records,  books,  coins,  relics,  or  glass,  you  need  an  accurate  list  of 
your  collection.  Such  a record  gives  you  a chance  to  classify  and  arrange 
the  items  without  disturbing  the  collections  themselves.  You  may,  fur- 
thermore, wish  to  place  a value  on  your  collection  without  attaching  a 
price  tag  to  each  item. 

Investment  Record.  A record  of  savings  and  investments  is  necessary 
for  three  reasons:  (1)  it  helps  you  calculate  your  present  worth  or  finan- 
cial condition;  (2)  it  places  in  summary  form  many  of  the  details  you 
cannot  possibly  keep  in  mind;  and  (3)  it  offers  evidence  of  your  financial 
possessions  in  case  of  your  illness  or  death. 

Investments  should  be  watched  to  see  that  they  are  yielding  satis- 
factory incomes.  An  inventory  of  these  investments  should  not  be  kept 
with  them,  however,  but  in  a separate  book  or  in  a section  of  your 
budget  and  income  and  expenditure  account. 

Insurance  Records.  Insurance  records  are  necessary  in  order  to  keep 
track  of  the  due  dates  of  premiums  and  policies.  If  the  premiums  are 
not  paid  when  due  (or  within  30  days  of  grace  in  some  cases),  the 
policies  lapse  and  the  policyholder  is  unprotected.  Almost  all  insurance 
companies  now  send  notices  of  premiums  due  to  policyholders  only 
once,  whereas  served  notices  used  to  be  sent  out  a few  days  before  the 
expiration  of  the  days  of  grace.  A careful  record  will  present  a compre- 
hensive picture  of  the  individual’s  insurance  setup. 

Records  of  Debts.  If  you  have  bought  goods  on  the  installment  plan 
or  have  borrowed  money,  you  will  wish  to  have  a record  of  such  debts, 
the  amounts  you  have  paid,, and  the  balance  still  due.  A record  of  pay- 
ments is  sometimes  kept  by  the  buyer  on  his  copy  of  the  installment  con- 
tract. Each  payment  may  be  entered  as  a memorandum  on  the  back  of 
the  note.  Do  not  depend  entirely  on  the  record  of  the  other  party  in  any 
transaction;  keep  your  own  record. 

Record  of  Contents  of  Safe-Deposit  Box.  Valuable  papers,  such  as  in- 
surance policies,  stock  certificates,  bonds,  and  legal  papers,  should  be 
kept  in  a safe-deposit  box.  Such  boxes  may  be  rented  from  a bank  for  a 
nominal  yearly  fee.  Unless  the  holder  or  renter  of  a safe-deposit  box 
gives  written  permission,  it  is  impossible  for  anyone  else  to  have  access 
to  the  box.  Legal  authorities  may  request  the  opening  of  a box  if  the 
holder  has  died  or  disappeared.  The  holder  receives  a key  that  is  use- 
less unless  used  with  the  key  held  by  the  bank. 

A record  of  the  contents  of  a safe-deposit  box  should  be  kept  at  home 
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or  at  the  office.  Inasmuch  as  these  contents  represent  part  of  your  wealth, 
a record  is  necessary  in  order  to  prepare  the  yearly  inventory  of  your 
possessions. 

Yearly  Statement.  Business  concerns  compile  statements  of  their 
financial  standing  at  regular  intervals  or  at  the  end  of  the  year.  They 
have  to  know  what  their  profit  or  loss  for  a given  period  has  been.  The 
individual,  on  the  other  hand,  usually  has  only  a vague  notion  that  he  is 
growing  richer  or  poorer.  But  he  also  can  compile  an  annual  statement 
of  his  financial  condition  and  know  at  all  times  where  he  stands.  In 
this  personal  yearly  statement,  the  cash  values  of  every  life  insurance 
policy  should  be  included,  as  well  as  the  amount  paid  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  Social  Security. 

Record  of  Recommendations  and  Credentials.  If  you  have  any  school 
certificates,  diplomas,  honors,  lodge  or  fraternity  credentials,  recom- 
mendations from  employers,  or  valuable  letters  or  articles  about  you  and 
your  work,  keep  them  in  your  possession.  Some  of  them  may  be  needed 
when  writing  a letter  of  application.  Copy  the  original  or  have  a photo- 
stat of  it  made  to  send  with  your  application,  stating  that  you  have  the 
originals  on  file.  These  should  be  kept  in  a package  or  hie;  in  addition 
a separate  record  describing  each  one  must  be  made. 

Receipts  and  Bills  of  Sale.  Receipts,  paid  bills,  bills  of  sale,  and  con- 
tracts should  be  preserved.  Receipts  and  paid  bills  should  be  kept  for  at 
least  six  years  so  that  you  will  have  them  if  any  questions  are  raised. 
Bills  of  sale  and  contracts  should  be  preserved  because  they  prove  owner- 


A bellows  file 


A box  file 
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ship  of  such  items  as  automobiles,  radios,  typewriters,  pianos,  and  real 
estate. 

Methods  of  Keeping  Records  and  Important  Papers.  Records  may  be 
kept  in  books,  files,  or  boxes.  You  may  not  have  to  use  them  often,  but 
when  you  need  them,  you  should  be  able  to  find  them  without  any 
trouble.  Orderly  records  will  show  the  state  of  your  finances  at  all  times. 
If  you  do  not  have  the  facts,  you  cannot  plan  for  the  future.  A simple  and 
satisfactory  way  to  keep  records  is  to  place  them  all  in  your  budget  and 
expense  and  expenditures  book.  An  inexpensive  account  book  may  be 
purchased  and  arranged  for  all  records. 

Important  papers  may  be  preserved  in  a bellows  file  or  box  file  if  you 
have  only  a few  items.  (See  illustration.)  These  files  are  quite  satisfactory 
unless  you  have  a great  deal  of  material.  Then  8^-  by  11-inch  filing 
folders  may  be  used  and  stored  in  a box  or  cabinet. 

Common-Sense  Principles.  Keep  a written  record  of  your  finances 
and  papers  in  one  convenient  place  for  ready  reference;  but  keep  the 
valuable  documents  in  a safe-deposit  box. 

Words  to  Study  and  Use 

inventory  deceased  recommendation 

catalogue  comprehensive  credentials 

hobbies  safe-deposit  box  fraternity 

essential  nominal  photostat 

Study  Guides  and  Review  Questions 

1.  Define  inventory. 

2.  State  two  reasons  for  making  inventories  of  personal  possessions. 

3.  List  some  personal  possessions  that  should  be  listed  for  inventory 
purposes. 

4.  What  are  the  three  reasons  for  keeping  a record  of  savings  and  invest- 
ments? 

5.  Discuss  the  value  of  an  inventory  of  household  furniture. 

6.  Why  are  records  of  investments  necessary,  and  why  should  the  records 
be  watched? 

7.  How  should  a record  of  debts  be  kept? 

8.  What  is  a safe-deposit  box?  Who  may  have  access  to  it,  and  how? 

9.  Of  what  value  is  a yearly  financial  statement? 

10.  What  equipment  is  desirable  when  you  have  few  papers?  Many  papers? 

Social-Business  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  Do  you  think  that  complete  inventories  should  be  taken  of  the  con- 
tents of  school  buildings? 
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2.  Under  what  circumstances  might  a person  consider  it  necessary  to 
have  a complete  wardrobe  inventory? 

3.  If  a person  or  a family  does  not  have  a safe-deposit  box,  where  should 
insurance  policies,  bankbooks,  and  jewelry  be  kept? 

4.  Inventories  are  taken  for  insurance  purposes  and  to  facilitate  the 
distribution  of  estates.  Are  there  any  other  uses? 

5.  What  kind  of  articles  would  you  keep  in  a safe-deposit  box? 


CONSUMER  PROBLEMS  AND  PROJECTS 

(If  you  are  using  the  Workbook  designed  to  accompany  this 
text,  fill  in  the  prepared  blank  forms  for  these  problems .) 


71.  Record — Inventory 

Make  a list  or  inventory  of  furniture  and  fixtures  (room  by  room)  in  your 
home,  and  give  a copy  to  your  parents.  The  inventory  should  not  be  kept 
at  home;  but  preserved  elsewhere,  to  prove  loss  in  case  of  fire. 


71.  Consumer  Mathematics 

Review 

1.  Find  the  interest  charged  for  the  following  loans: 

a.  $325. 25  for  55  days  at  6%. 

b.  $450.50  for  120  days  at  5%. 

c.  $3,567.89  for  4 months  at  3%. 

d.  $4,567.23  for  1 year  at  4?%. 

e.  $2,500  for  5 years  at  8%. 

2.  Find  the  due  dates  of  the  following  notes: 


Date  of  Note 

Time  to  Run 

a.  January  45 

60  days 

b.  November  10 

120  days 

c.  April  20 

90  days 

d.  July  3 

45  days 

e.  February  2 

60  days 

Add  these  fractions: 

a 

1 

8 

3 

4 

5 

6 
1 
2 


b 

5 

12 

2 

3 
1 

4 

5 

6 


C 


1 

4 

3 

8 


d 

2 

3 

5. 

9 

5 

6 
3 

T¥ 


e 

4 

5 

3 

4 
1 
2 
3 

5 


/ 

T 

2 

3 

2. 

7 

JL 

7 


g 

5 

8 

4 

5 

3 

4 
1 
2 
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4.  Express  the  following  per  cents  in  fractions: 

a.  33\%  d.  6}%  g.  12J% 

b.  371%  «•  16f%  h.  111% 

c.  25%  /.  83§%  <'•  62J% 

5.  Mr.  Harrison  spends  16f % of  his  salary  on  clothing  each  year,  or  $300, 
What  is  his  yearly  salary? 

6.  Divide  6,543.29  by  3.452  and  carry  the  answer  to  three  decimal  places. 

7.  What  is  66f  % of  $4,500? 


UNIT  XXXI 


ECONOMIC  INDEPENDENCE 
Section  1.  Managing  the  Business  of  Living 

Setting  the  Goal.  The  practical  world  in  which  we  live  compels  most 
of  us  to  be  interested  in  the  management  of  income.  By  this  we  do  not 
mean  that  money  management  is  the  most  important  goal  in  life.  One  of 
the  goals  of  successful  personal  management,  however,  is  financial,  or 
economic,  independence.  Such  independence  usually  means  freedom 
from  debt  and  the  ability  to  support  oneself.  Political  independence  is 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  As  a citizen,  you 
may  achieve  financial  independence  in  harmony  with  the  American  way 
of  life  or  standard  of  living,  which  includes  wholesome,  nutritious  food, 
sanitary  and  comfortable  homes,  suitable  clothing,  educational  oppor- 
tunities, and  recreation. 

Where  Does  the  Money  Go?  It  is  always  interesting  to  study  the  vary- 
ing abilities  of  persons  to  manage  their  income  or  earnings.  Two  men 
work  side  by  side  building  airplanes  and  receiving  the  same  wages.  Joe 
has  a well-furnished  home  that  he  is  buying,  a family  comfortably  cared 
for,  and  a cash  reserve.  Jim  lives  in  a rented  home,  buys  furniture  on  in- 
stallments, struggles  to  keep  his  family  supplied  with  bare  necessities, 
and  frequently  tries  to  borrow  money  from  Joe.  What  is  the  difference? 
Unless  there  is  sickness  or  other  heavy  expense  in  Jim’s  family,  the 
difference  lies  in  the  management  of  their  finances.  Joe  and  his  wife 
carefully  plan  the  use  of  their  income;  they  include  all  members  of  the 
family  in  the  family  meeting,  where  each  helps  to  make  the  budget  or 
plan  for  the  future.  Jim  and  his  wife  have  a place  for  most  of  his  wages 
on  payday  and  do  not  know  “where  the  money  goes.” 

Misfortunes.  Some  individuals  and  families  have  incomes  insufficient 
to  provide  the  necessities  of  life  and  therefore  cannot  make  or  follow 
plans  for  saving  money  or  achieving  independence.  Their  only  hope  is 
education  and  training  for  jobs;  they  should  also  do  everything  possible 
to  improve  their  conditions.  Families  that  are  thrifty  and  far  seeing  in 
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good  times  may  lose  their  savings  during  a depression  because  of  unem- 
ployment. There  are  few  instances,  however,  in  which  absolutely  noth- 
ing can  be  done  to  improve  the  financial  management  of  wages  or 
salaries.  A burning  desire  for  betterment  usually  results  in  improve- 
ment. 

Providing  for  Possible  Misfortunes.  When  a country  is  prosperous 
and  everything  is  going  well,  it  is  often  difficult  to  believe  that  mis- 
fortune can  occur.  The  wise  person,  however,  is  a realist  and  plans  for 
the  future.  There  is  no  question  that  money  will  be  needed  to  provide 
for  periods  of  unemployment,  accident,  sickness,  the  education  of  chil- 
dren, and  old  age.  Immediate  financial  misfortune  can  be  avoided  by 
living  within  your  means  and  not  mortgaging  your  salary  too  heavily. 
If  payments  are  to  be  met  each  month  on  several  installment  contracts, 
and  your  salary  is  stopped  because  of  unemployment,  you  may  lose  the 
goods  you  are  buying  and  the  payments  you  have  made  on  them.  The 
best  plan  is  to  buy  for  cash  and  to  limit  installment  buying  to  that  which 
can  be  paid  without  worry  or  scrimping. 

Social  Security.  Under  present  regulations,  Social  Security  benefits 
start  when  the  worker  is  sixty-five  years  of  age.  It  is  hardly  possible,  how- 
ever, for  everyone  to  continue  work  until  he  has  reached  that  age.  In 
certain  industries,  it  is  customary  to  lay  off  men  over  forty  years  of  age 
because  of  the  strenuousness  of  the  work.  Consequently  there  is  a gap 

between  the  time  when  many 
persons  are  forced  to  stop  work 
and  the  time  when  Social  Se- 
curity benefits  begin.  The 
worker  must  therefore  be  in  a 
position  to  fill  a new  job  al- 
though he  may  have  to  change 
to  less  remunerative  work. 
This  transition  must  be  faced 
by  the  worker  himself,  and  he 
ought  not  to  depend  on  charity 
or  the  Government  to  tide  him 
over. 

Economic  Independence 
and  Happiness.  Persons  who 
cannot  manage  small  incomes 
well,  would  doubtless  misman- 


A Social  Security  card  is  issued  to  every  worker 
who  comes  under  the  provisions  of  the  Social 
Security  Act. 
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age  large  ones.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  only  way  to  economic  independ- 
ence is  through  some  self-denial.  Freedom  from  debt  and  financial 
worry  is  something  that  must  be  achieved  by  each  person  in  proportion 
to  his  ability  to  earn  and  to  save. 

Working  to  Save  Money.  A great  deal  has  been  written  about  the  ad- 
vantages of  saving  money.  In  fact,  one  of  the  reasons  for  working  is  to 
earn  enough  money  so  that  a part  of  it  can  be  saved  for  future  security 
or  other  purposes.  People  save  money:  (1)  to  meet  emergencies,  such  as 
expenses  for  medical  care;  (2)  to  obtain  further  education  at  a later  date; 
(3)  to  buy  a home;  (4)  to  travel;  or  (5)  to  have  security  later  in  life.  Sav- 
ings that  have  been  wisely  invested  in  some  cases  have  resulted  in  finan- 
cial independence.  The  savings  of  the  people  of  our  country  usually 
have  been  placed:  (1)  in  banks;  (2)  in  Government  bonds;  (3)  in  life  in- 
surance; or  (4)  in  real  estate  or  homes.  The  accumulated  money  has  been 
used  in  the  production  of  goods  and  services,  for  banks  and  insurance 
companies  lend  money  to  persons  in  business,  and  the  Government  puts 
the  money  to  work  in  Government  projects  and  private  industries. 

The  individual  has  an  added  incentive  for  saving  because  he  receives 
interest,  dividends,  or  rentals  as  returns  on  his  investments.  The  best 
way  to  save  is  by  a definite  plan — putting  aside  a certain  amount  when 
salaries  or  wages  are  received,  not  waiting  to  save  whatever  little  may  be 
left  after  spending  money  for  necessities  and  luxuries. 

Advantages  of  Compound  Interest.  Simple  interest  is  the  amount 
paid  on  deposited  or  borrowed  money.  Compound  interest  is  the 
amount  paid  on  reinvested  interest  besides  the  original  capital.  If  a 
person  places  $100  in  a bank  that  pays  2 per  cent  interest  a year  com- 
pounded annually,  he  will  have  $2  simple  interest  at  the  end  of  one 
year.  Then  he  will  have  $102  to  bear  interest  for  the  next  year,  and  the 
compound  interest  will  be  $2.04.  Thus  he  will  have  $104.04  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  In  other  words,  at  the  end  of  each  interest  period,  the  prin- 
cipal is  increased  by  the  added  interest.  If  the  interest  is  compounded 
semiannually,  the  bank  will  pay  1 per  cent  for  six  months;  and  the  de- 
positor will  have  $1  simple  interest.  He  starts  the  next  six  months  with 
$101,  but  the  compound  interest  for  the  next  six  months  or  at  the  end 
of  the  year  will  be  $101.  At  the  end  of  the  next  six  months,  the  com- 
pound interest  will  be  $1.01  and  he  will  have  $102.01  to  his  credit.  At 
the  end  of  the  next  six  months,  the  interest  will  be  $1.02,  and  the  princi- 
pal $103.03;  and  at  the  end  of  the  next  six  months  (end  of  two  years)  the 
compound  interest  will  be  $1.03,  and  the  principal  $104.06. 
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Table  Showing  Amount  of  $1  Compounded  Semiannually 


Years 

2% 

2*% 

3% 

H% 

4% 

5% 

i 

1.01 

1.0125 

1.015 

1.0175 

1.02 

1.025 

1 

1.02010 

1.02515 

1.03022 

1.03530 

1.0404 

1.05062 

H 

1.03030 

1.03797 

1.04567 

1.05342 

1.06120 

1.07689 

2 

1.04060 

1.05095 

1.06136 

1.07185 

1.08243 

1.10381 

2i 

1.05101 

1.06408 

1.07728 

1.09061 

1.10408 

1.13408 

3 

1.06152 

1.07738 

1.09344 

1.10970 

1.12616 

1.15969 

3* 

1.07213 

1.09085 

1.10984 

1.12912 

1.14868 

1.18868 

4 

1.08285 

1.10448 

1.12649 

1.14888 

1.17165 

1.21840 

4* 

1.09368 

1.11829 

1.14338 

1.16898 

1.19509 

1.24886 

5 

1.10462 

1.13227 

1.16054 

1.18944 

1.21899 

1.28008 

5i 

1.11566 

1.14642 

1.17794 

1.21025 

1.24337 

1.31208 

6 

1.12682 

1.16075 

1.19561 

1.23143 

1.26824 

1.34488 

6i 

1.13809 

1.17526 

1.21355 

1.25298 

1.29360 

1.37851 

7 

1.14947 

1.18995 

1.23175 

1.27491 

1.31947 

1.41297 

7i 

1.16096 

1.20482 

1.25023 

1.29727 

1.34586 

1.44829 

8 

1.17257 

1.21988 

1.26898 

1.31992 

1.37278 

1.48450 

Financial  institutions  and  banks  have  tables  by  which  they  compute 
compound  interest.  The  accompanying  table  shows  interest  com- 
pounded semiannually  and  how  $1  will  increase  when  invested  at  2 
per  cent;  it  will  amount  to  $1.10  in  five  years,  and  if  the  table  were 
extended,  to  $1.22  in  ten  years,  $1.35  in  fifteen  years,  and  $1.49  in 
twenty  years.  At  the  end  of  twenty-five  years,  the  amount  will  be  $1.64. 


Table  Showing  Amount  of  $1  Compounded  Annually 


Years 

H% 

2% 

2i% 

3% 

4% 

1 

1.0150 

1.0200 

1.0250 

1.0300 

1.0400 

2 

1.0302 

1.0404 

1.0506 

1.0609 

1.0816 

3 

1.0457 

1.0612 

1.0769 

1.0927 

1.1249 

4 

1.0614 

1.0824 

1.1038 

1.1255 

1.1699 

5 

1.0773 

1.1041 

1.1314 

1.1593 

1.2167 

“Debumping”  the  Business  Cycle.  Well-defined  business  cycles  occur 
in  the  history  of  our  country  as  is  shown  by  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tions. A business  cycle  consists  of  a period  of  prosperity  followed  by  a 
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period  of  depression.  Prosperity  does  not  come  suddenly,  but  is  built  up 
slowly  through  a period  of  recovery.  Thus,  there  are  many  gradations 
between  highest  prosperity  and  darkest  depression.  There  is  only  one 
way  for  a person  to  cushion  himself  or  his  family  against  future  diffi- 


culties, and  that  is  by  means  of:  (1)  savings,  (2)  investments,  and  (3)  life 
insurance.  If  persons  are  unable  to  do  this  for  themselves,  the  Govern- 
ment will  have  to  provide  for  everyone’s  future  by  taxing  all  incomes 
heavily. 

Common-Sense  Principles.  Good  management  of  individual  and 
family  funds  is  just  as  necessary  to  success  in  the  business  of  living  as  in 
any  other  business.  Freedom  from  debt  and  a cash  reserve,  even  if  small, 
give  peace  of  mind. 
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® <Q  ® m 

« 9> 

Business  activity  from  1905  to  1945 


goal 

circumstances 

guarantee 

constitution 


Words  to  Study  and  Use 


management 

misfortune 

strenuousness 


independence 
regulations 
self-denial 
business  cycle 


Study  Guides  and  Review  Questions 

1.  What  is  one  of  the  goals  of  successful  personal  management? 

2.  What  are  some  of  the  privileges  of  the  American  way  of  life? 

3.  Name  some  possible  misfortunes  for  which  provision  should  be  made. 

4.  What  is  the  only  hope  of  some  individuals  and  families  with  insuffi- 
cient incomes  to  provide  the  necessities  of  life? 

5.  For  what  emergencies  are  money  and  planning  needed? 

6.  Why  is  it  unwise  to  indulge  in  installment  buying  on  a large  scale? 

7.  At  what  age  do  Social  Security  benefits  start? 

8.  For  what  reasons  do  people  save? 

9.  What  is  a business  cycle? 

10.  In  what  ways  can  a person  cushion  himself  and  his  family  against  the 
“low”  of  the  business  cycle? 

Social-Business  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  In  what  way  do  you  think  economic  independence  is  in  harmony  with 
the  American  way  of  life? 

2.  If  you  were  middle-aged,  what  expenses  would  you  try  to  keep  down 
in  order  to  save  some  money  for  your  old  age? 

3.  Do  you  think  that  Social  Security  is  the  answer  to  an  enjoyable 
old  age? 

4.  For  what  kinds  of  work  can  a person  train  to  enable  him  to  earn  his 
living  until  he  is  sixty-five  years  old? 

5.  Discuss  the  ways  in  which  the  pioneers  provided  for  old  age. 
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CONSUMER  PROBLEMS  AND  PROJECTS 

(If  you  are  using  the  Workbook  designed  to  accompany  this 
text,  fill  in  the  prepared  blank  forms  for  these  problems .) 

72.  Managing  the  Business  of  Living 

Report  on  a book  you  have  read  or  on  a play  or  motion  picture  dealing 
with  the  business  of  living  and  preparation  for  the  future.  Note  the  cause 
of  poverty,  the  adjustments  made  by  the  characters,  the  result  of  education 
or  training,  the  situations  in  the  home,  and  the  kind  of  work  that  contributed 
to  the  solution  of  the  difficulty.  In  order  to  make  this  project  worth  while, 
answer  the  following  questions: 

1.  What  was  the  name  of  the  book  or  play? 

2.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  poverty  or  difficulty? 

3.  What  were  the  effects  of  bad  adjustment,  accident,  or  bad  investments? 

4.  What  was  done  or  what  happened  to  change  the  situation? 

5.  What  was  done  or  could  have  been  done  through  education  or  train- 
ing to  change  events? 


72.  Consumer  Mathematics 

1 . Mrs.  Jacobs  opened  a checking  account  to  take  care  of  household  expenses. 
She  deposited  $225  on  the  first  of  the  month.  On  February  5,  she  drew  a check 
for  $3.73  for  electricity.  On  February  10,  she  drew  a check  for  $5.74  for  gas. 
On  February  17,  she  drew  a check  in  favor  of  the  telephone  company  for  $2.75 
for  telephone  service.  On  February  23,  she  sent  a check  for  $45  to  her  husband’s 
tailor.  On  February  24,  she  sent  a check  to  a department  store  for  $17.50,  the 
balance  due  on  her  account.  On  February  27,  she  deposited  a check  for  $15. 
What  was  her  bank  balance  on  March  1? 

2.  If  your  Aunt  Mary  deposits  $100  for  you  in  a savings  bank,  how  much  will 
you  have  at  the  end  of  five  years  at  2 per  cent  interest  compounded  annually? 
(Use  Compound  Interest  Table  on  page  486  to  solve  the  problem.) 

3.  Mr.  Henry  spent  25  per  cent  of  his  income  for  food,  20  per  cent  for  rent  and 
operating  expenses  of  his  home,  10  per  cent  for  transportation,  15  per  cent  for 
clothing,  5 per  cent  for  spending  money  for  the  family,  10  per  cent  for  church 
and  charity,  and  the  remainder,  or  savings,  for  the  purchase  of  Government 
bonds.  His  salary  was  $1,800  a year. 

a.  How  many  Government  bonds  at  $18.75  (maturity  value  after  ten  years, 
$25)  did  he  buy? 

b.  What  was  left  of  the  savings  was  put  into  Government  savings  stamps  at 
j 10  cents  each.  How  many  stamps  did  he  buy? 

4.  On  March  1,  Joe  borrowed  $150  from  his  bank.  The  bank  subtracted  im- 
mediately 6 per  cent  interest  for  75  days  and  gave  Joe  the  balance,  (a)  How 
much  did  he  receive?  ( b ) On  what  date  was  the  note  due? 
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5.  What  is  the  interest  on  $345  deposited  for  one  year  in  the  Cedar  City  Bank 
at  2\  per  cent? 

Section  2.  Looking  Ahead  to  Economic  Independence 

Time  for  Economic  Planning.  Until  you  are  entirely  “on  your  own” 
or  have  been  given  an  income  to  manage,  the  preliminary  plans  toward 
economic  independence  that  you  can  make  are:  (1)  to  build  habits  of 
thrift;  (2)  to  learn  about  insurance  and  investments;  and  (3)  to  obtain 
the  education  needed  for  earning  a living.  The  habit  of  saving  may  be 
started  early  in  life,  not  saving  merely  to  be  economical,  but  saving  with 
a definite  goal  in  mind,  such  as  a vacation,  an  education,  or  a cash  re- 
serve to  be  used  as  needed. 

Several  definite  steps  must  be  taken  toward  the  achievement  of  eco- 
nomic independence: 

1.  Take  an  inventory  of  your  personal  assets  (talents  and  abilities) 
and  liabilities  (weaknesses  and  bad  habits.)  If  you  have  some  talent  or 
ability  for  which  society  is  willing  to  pay,  you  have  an  excellent  start. 
You  should  develop  it  under  the  best  teachers  available.  You  must  be  a 
good  manager  of  your  thoughts  and  emotions  if  you  expect  to  manage 
your  own  economic  affairs  efficiently.  If  you  have  undesirable  qualities 
or  weaknesses,  you  must  weed  them  out.  You  should  not  be  easily  led  or 
easily  discouraged;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  you  must  not  be  too  hard- 
hearted in  achieving  your  goal,  and  yet  you  must  never  admit  defeat. 
There  is  a happy  medium  or  balance  that  you  must  seek  for  yourself. 
Formulate  a life  plan;  follow  that  plan  by  analyzing  yourself  as  though 
you  were  looking  at  someone  else.  You  are  the  only  one  who  can  im- 
prove your  abilities  and  good  qualities,  and  replace  undesirable  traits 
with  desirable  ones.  Following  a plan  for  the  management  of  your 
financial  affairs  is  nearly  parallel  to  a plan  of  life.  It  takes  time  and 
money  to  go  to  school  and  to  pay  for  the  books,  equipment,  and  instruc- 
tion you  need.  If  you  are  successful,  you  will  earn  a good  income  that 
will  give  you  many  opportunities  to  widen  your  acquaintance  and  in- 
terests and  thus  help  you  in  a business  as  well  as  a social  way. 

2.  Take  an  inventory  of  your  financial  situation.  It  is  best  to  list  the 
money  you  have  and  the  items  that  can  be  converted  into  money:  (a) 
cash  in  bank;  (b)  cash  on  hand;  (c)  cash-surrender  value  of  insurance 
policies;  and  (d)  market  value  of  stocks,  bonds,  and  real  estate.  The 
smallness  of  such  a list  may  discourage  you,  but  there  is  no  other  way  in 
which  you  can  face  the  facts. 
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3.  Estimate  approximately  your  future  income.  This  should  be  pos- 
sible for  anyone  who  plans  to  work,  to  open  a small  business,  or  to 
operate  a farm.  In  fact,  this  is  another  form  of  planning.  Of  course,  con- 
ditions may  slow  up  or  accelerate  the  plan,  but  a person  should  look 
ahead  for  at  least  ten  years.  He  ought  to  check  up  every  few  months  in 
order  to  see  how  his  plan  is  working;  then  he  can  adjust  his  life  and 
earnings  for  the  years  that  are  ahead. 

You  must  start  by  knowing  how  much  money  you  can  earn  with  your 
present  training  and  experience.  You  also  must  know  if  you  can  advance 
from  your  present  job.  Any  plan  for  future  economic  independence 
should  include  provision  for  the  additional  education  you  may  need 
for  the  job  you  want.  Self-guidance  is  simply  planning  and  replanning 
your  future.  If  more  education  is  necessary  to  earn  a higher  income,  you 
simply  have  to  plan  to  make  the  future  work  out  as  you  wish. 

4.  Survey  past  financial  mistakes.  You  would  be  a rare  person,  indeed, 
if  you  had  never  made  any  mistakes  in  your  past  financial  dealings. 
Authorities  on  financial  management  suggest  that  everyone  should  make 
a list  of  his  financial  mistakes,  such  as  poor  investments,  careless  han- 
dling of  money,  and  lost  opportunities.  Poor  investments  usually  are 
easily  recognizable,  and  mute  evidence  of  them  may  be  found  in  every 
home.  Perhaps  you  bought  a hat  in  a hurry  and  wore  it  only  once;  you 
may  have  a fountain  pen  that  lies  idle  or  reference  books  you  have  never 
read.  One  may  have  a pair  of  skates  and  never  learned  to  skate;  another 
may  have  purchased  a tennis  net  and  not  needed  it  because  nets  are  sup- 
plied on  the  courts  on  which  he  plays.  Still  another  person  may  have 
costume  jewelry  that  is  never  worn. 

The  useless  purchases  made  by  the  average  family  over  a period  of 
years  represent  a surprisingly  large  amount  of  money;  yet  all  these  pur- 
chases may  have  seemed  necessary  and  wise  at  the  time  they  were  made. 
There  is  always  a certain  amount  of  money  that  seems  to  disappear  with- 
out the  spender  having  had  much  satisfaction  out  of  the  spending. 
There  are  also  those  lost  opportunities  for  good  investments.  It  is  a poor 
1 investment  to  have  an  opportunity  and  not  make  the  best  of  it.  You  can, 
at  least,  take  every  opportunity  for  further  education  in  order  to  find 
1 out  if  you  really  have  the  ability  to  succeed  in  one  of  your  chosen  studies. 

The  fact  that  you  do  not  like  the  work  or  course  at  first  is  no  reason  for 
! not  trying  to  succeed  in  it.  Simply  try  to  succeed.  Don’t  waste  the  chances 
that  are  given  to  you. 

5.  Follow  a budget.  Your  budget  and  record  of  income  and  expendi- 
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tures  provide  for  saving  a definite  sum  immediately  upon  receiving 
your  salary  or  wages.  It  is  a good  plan  to  establish  a savings  account  or 
buy  Government  bonds  and  then  to  purchase  a life  insurance  policy. 
Once  you  have  a plan,  you  can  learn  to  follow  it. 

A cash  reserve  for  emergencies  gives  a person  a feeling  of  security. 
If  you  have  no  reserve  and  must  borrow  when  emergencies  arise,  you 
simply  get  yourself  further  into  debt.  If  you  borrow  one  large  sum  of 
money  to  pay  many  small  debts,  how  does  this  cure  your  financial  ills? 

Never  hide  money  behind  a clock,  in  an  old  sugar  bowl,  under  a 
carpet,  or  sew  it  inside  a mattress.  Burglars  also  know  these  good  hiding 
places. 

Common-Sense  Principles.  Thrift  is  not  miserliness.  The  thrifty 
person  gets  the  most  for  his  money  and  carries  out  a plan  for  saving  and 
investment.  Build  habits  of  thrift  early  in  life;  then  the  goal  of  economic 
independence  will  be  achieved  without  hardship. 

Words  to  Study  and  Use 


economic 

independence 

preliminary 

thrift 


medium 

assets 

liabilities 

emotions 


analyzing 

provision 

converted 

miserliness 


Study  Guides  and  Review  Questions 

1.  What  preliminary  plans  can  you  make  toward  economic  independ- 
ence? 

2.  When  should  the  habit  of  saving  be  started? 

3.  What  are  the  five  definite  steps  in  carrying  out  a plan  for  economic 
independence? 

4.  Why  is  self-analysis  a help  in  setting  up  a plan  for  economic  inde- 
pendence? 

5.  What  should  you  do  about  undesirable  traits  that  you  may  possess? 

6.  List  the  items  that  should  be  placed  in  the  inventory  of  your  financial 
situation. 

7.  Why  is  it  a good  idea  to  forecast  or  predict  future  income? 

8.  What  is  self-guidance? 

9.  What  should  be  included  in  a list  of  past  financial  mistakes? 

10.  Describe  a budget  and  record  of  income  and  expenditures. 

Social-Business  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  Of  what  value  is  economic  planning  to  high  school  students? 

2.  Make  a list  of  definite  suggestions  that  a high  school  student  might  use 
in  taking  an  inventory  of  talents  and  abilities. 
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3.  What  kind  of  education  do  you  need  to  help  you  earn  enough  money 
for  the  things  that  you  desire  to  have  after  leaving  school?  How  long  will  it 
take? 

4.  If  you  were  thinking  seriously  of  going  to  college,  how  much  money 
would  you  need  to  pay  for  tuition  and  carry  you  until  you  can  start  earning 
to  pay  your  way? 

5.  Discuss  the  advisability  of  having  your  own  school  carry  on  a cam- 
paign for  students  to  save  money  regularly. 

CONSUMER  PROBLEMS  AND  PROJECTS 

(If  you  are  using  the  Workbook  designed  to  accompany  this 
text,  fill  in  the  prepared  blank  forms  for  these  problems.) 

73.  Looking  Ahead  to  Independence 

a.  Describe  the  kind  or  type  of  job  (permanent  or  temporary)  you  would 
like  to  have  after  you  complete  the  school  you  are  now  attending.  Tell  of  a 
possible  place  to  work,  the  character  traits  you  must  have,  the  training  you 
need,  the  duties  you  may  have  to  perform,  the  possible  salary,  and  chances 
for  advancement. 

b.  What  undesirable  characteristics  do  you  have  that  should  be  corrected 
in  terms  of  personal  appearance,  ability  to  make  friends,  and  ability  to  use 
good  English? 

c.  What  plans  do  you  have  for  developing  your  talents  and  abilities? 
(1)  What  talent  do  you  wish  to  develop?  (2)  How  can  you  do  it?  (3)  Will  your 
family  help  you  acquire  the  necessary  training? 

73.  Consumer  Mathematics 

1.  Jean  received  $25  on  her  tenth  birthday.  She  deposited  it  in  a bank  at 
2 per  cent  per  annum,  interest  to  be  compounded  semiannually.  On  her 
seventeenth  birthday,  she  drew  out  the  money  and  used  it  for  graduation  cloth- 
ing and  other  expenses.  What  was  the  total  amount  she  withdrew? 

2.  Ben’s  uncle  opened  a bank  account  for  him  on  January  1 , the  day  on  which 
Ben  was  fifteen  years  old.  He  deposited  $10  at  once  and  $10  every  month  there- 
after until  Ben  was  eighteen,  as  the  fund  represented  part  of  Ben’s  college  ex- 
penses. Interest  on  the  amount  on  deposit  was  compounded  semiannually  at 
2 per  cent  per  annum.  What  was  the  total  amount  of  money  deposited  to  Ben’s 
credit  on  his  eighteenth  birthday,  when  his  uncle  made  the  final  deposit? 
(Interest  is  calculated  only  on  amounts  that  have  been  on  deposit  for  the  full  six- 
month  period.  Interest  is  calculated  on  January  1 and  July  1 of  each  year.) 

3.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Best  deposit  $20  in  their  bank  each  month  toward  the 
purchase  of  a home.  Interest  is  compounded  on  January  1 and  July  1 of  each 
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year  at  2 per  cent  per  annum.  How  much  will  they  have  in  five  years  if  they 
make  their  first  deposit  on  January  1 the  year  after  they  were  married  and  the 
final  deposit  on  January  1,  five  years  later? 

4.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Holmes,  an  elderly  couple  have  SI, 000  in  the  sav- 
ings bank,  drawing  interest  at  3 per  cent  per  annum,  an  annuity  yielding  $50  a 
month,  and  three  $1,000  bonds  paying  5 per  cent  a year.  What  is  their 
annual  income? 

5.  What  is  the  compound  interest  on  $100  at  3 per  cent  per  annum  com- 
pounded semiannually  for  four  years? 

6.  What  is  the  compound  interest  on  $150  at  2 per  cent  per  annum  com- 
pounded annually  for  five  years? 

(Use  Compound  Interest  Table  on  page  486  to  solve  these  problems.) 
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PART  XVI.  CONSUMER  AWARENESS 
AND  PROTECTION 


UNIT  XXXII 

BEST  PRICE  FOR  THE  CONSUMER 
Section  1.  How  the  Best  Price  Is  Determined 

Price.  Price  is  an  equivalent  given  or  asked  in  exchange  for  mer- 
chandise; it  is  important  to  buyers  and  sellers.  Buyers  favor  low  prices 
because  they  can  buy  more  goods  with  fixed  incomes.  Sellers  usually 
prefer  high  prices  because  they  think  they  can  make  a better  profit  on 
the  goods  they  sell.  Prices  are  important  in  the  financial  economy  in 
which  we  live,  as  they  represent  to  the  consumer  the  amount  of  money 
required  to  obtain  goods  and  services. 

What  Is  the  “Best”  Price?  The  best  price  is  the  price  that  is  fair  to  all 
who  have  a part  in  producing,  distributing,  and  consuming  the  goods. 
A fair  price  is  high  enough  to  pay  for  raw  materials  and  for  fair  salaries 
and  wages  to  employees,  and  also  give  adequate  return  on  the  investment 
in  the  business;  it  is  low  enough  to  permit  the  consumer  to  receive 
honest  value  for  what  he  spends.  Prices  that  are  too  low  are  unfair  to 
producers;  those  that  are  too  high  are  unfair  to  consumers.  The  “best” 
price  is  fair  to  all  concerned. 

Market  Price.  The  market  price  is  the  figure  at  which  goods  are  sold 
in  daily  transactions.  Such  a price  is  one  that  a number  of  buyers  are 
willing  to  pay  and  a number  of  sellers  willing  to  accept  for  a given  com- 
modity; but  the  market  price  agreed  upon  for  oranges,  for  example,  may 
change  within  a few  minutes  as  new  lots  are  received  and  new  bids  made 
and  accepted.  Market  prices  for  nearly  all  goods  fluctuate,  or  change,  ac- 
cording to  conditions. 
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Reasons  for  Price  Changes.  Although  we  may  not  be  aware  of  changes, 
prices  are  gradually  rising  and  falling  most  of  the  time.  When  demand 
is  high,  all  prices  rise  and  production  increases;  when  demand  is  low, 
prices  drop  and  production  decreases.  Prices  of  food  are  sometimes  in- 
creased on  Friday  and  Saturday  because  there  is  sure  to  be  a greater  de- 
mand by  more  shoppers  on  those  days.  Buyers  tend  to  outbid  one  an- 
other in  their  eagerness  to  obtain  the  goods  they  want.  This  demand 
tends  to  raise  prices  at  holiday  times;  but  immediately  afterward,  when 
the  demand  decreases,  sellers  usually  lower  prices  in  order  to  sell  their 
goods.  Prices  of  style  goods  are  high  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  and 
low  at  the  end.  Winter  goods  may  be  cheap  in  summer,  and  summer 
goods  reduced  in  winter.  Fruit  and  vegetable  prices  are  low  in  season 
and  high  out  of  season. 

In  addition  to  these  daily,  weekly,  or  seasonal  fluctuations,  price 
changes  are  brought  about  by  the  rise  and  fall  in  the  business  cycle — 
high  prices  in  prosperous  times,  low  prices  during  depressions.  Prices 
simply  follow  the  “ups  and  downs”  of  business. 

Price  and  Value.  Price  and  value  are  not  always  the  same.  Price  may 
indicate  a personal  evaluation  of  a commodity,  such  as  a souvenir  or  a 
collector’s  item;  but  no  one  else  may  be  willing  to  pay  the  estimated 
price.  Other  things  like  bread  and  butter  have  value  to  people  in  gen- 
eral, and  therefore  tend  to  have  a fairly  steady  price.  In  emergencies, 
buyers  may  offer  very  high  prices  unless  ceiling  prices  are  established  by 
law.  In  buying  furniture,  household  equipment,  or  a home,  look  for 
quality,  quantity,  and  utility  or  other  characteristics  that  have  lasting 
value.  When  we  say  that  something  is  valuable,  we  usually  mean  that  it 
has  money  value  in  terms  of  its  scarcity  and  cost  price. 

Determination  of  Prices.  Prices  represent  a balance  or  a compromise 
between  supply  and  demand.  Theoretically,  if  a large  supply  of  a com- 
modity is  available  and  there  is  little  demand  for  it,  the  price  is  low; 
whereas  a small  supply  and  large  demand  cause  a high  price.  One  gram 
of  radium  brings  a high  price  because  the  supply  is  very  much  smaller 
than  the  demand. 

Many  factors  influence  supply  and  demand,  and  both  may  be  changed 
artificially  by  law  or  government  controls.  Limiting  farm  crops  to  keep 
up  prices  is  an  example  of  governmental  influence  on  supply.  Adver- 
tising usually  creates  new  demands  by  consumers;  this,  however,  does 
not  cause  prices  to  rise,  but  stimulates  mass  production  so  that  prices  are 
lower. 
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Effect  of  Supply  and  Demand  on  Price.  There  are  times  when  the 
price  does  not  change  appreciably  because  the  demand  has  remained 
unchanged.  Let  us  consider  table  salt  as  an  example.  In  one  town,  1 ,000 
pounds  of  table  salt  are  used  each  year  regardless  of  price.  Table  salt  is 
said  to  have  an  inelastic  demand;  that  is,  no  matter  how  low  the  price, 
no  greater  quantity  is  used.  Inasmuch  as  the  supply  is  plentiful,  the 
price  does  not  increase  enough  to  have  much  effect  upon  the  buying  of 
salt. 

There  was  a famous  diamond  in  the  crown  jewels  of  a certain  country 
desired  by  a number  of  wealthy  persons.  When  it  was  offered  for  sale, 
these  persons  bid  for  it.  Each  one  was  so  eager  to  own  the  jewel  that  the 
bidding  put  the  price  so  high  that  only  the  wealthiest  of  the  bidders 
could  afford  to  buy  it.  The  price  of  this  jewel  was  high  regardless  of  its 
value  because  there  was  only  one  jewel  of  its  kind  and  a number  of  peo- 
ple competed  to  buy  it. 

Violins  made  by  Stradivarius  are  scarce.  Musicians  and  collectors 
want  them  because  of  their  wonderful  tone;  they  bid  high  for  them  and 
consequently  raise  the  price.  Such  commodities  have  little  diminishing 
utility  because  there  is  no  decrease  in  the  demand  for  them. 

If  there  were  only  one  fiber  or  fabric  from  which  to  make  clothing, 
demand  and  supply  could  easily  be  measured;  but  as  other  fibers  may 
be  used,  the  demand  cannot  be  easily  forecast.  People  may  prefer  linen; 
but  if  linen  is  more  than  $1  a yard,  they  buy  cotton  instead.  If  the  price 
of  linen  is  reduced,  some  of  the  cotton  buyers  will  go  back  to  linen. 

Monopoly  and  Competition.  Monopoly  is  the  exclusive  privilege  or 
right  of  controling  a commodity  or  of  engaging  in  a particular  activity. 
Monopoly  of  any  product  tends  to  keep  its  price  high  because  the 
monopoly  can  limit  the  supply  and  thus  control  the  market.  If  a process 
for  making  a new  fabric  is  discovered  and  applied  by  only  one  company, 
that  company  has  a monopoly  on  that  fabric  and  can  fix  any  price  that 
it  thinks  consumers  will  pay.  Unless  a monopoly  is  very  large  and  can 
control  the  source  of  supply,  it  does  not  last  very  long  because  people 
tend  to  change  to  other  products  when  prices  go  too  high  and  the  sup- 
ply becomes  too  limited.  Competition,  on  the  other  hand,  tends  to 
lower  prices  because  many  businesses  are  eager  to  sell  their  products;  it 
usually  helps  to  stabilize  prices  and  benefits  the  consumer.  Competition 
may  ruin  some  businesses  if  it  is  so  great  that  some  dealers  are  forced  to 
sell  below  cost  in  order  to  meet  price  cutting.  There  is  always  a price 
below  which  a business  cannot  operate.  It  then  has  to  close,  and  its  em- 
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ployees  are  thrown  out  of  work.  In  the  long  run,  cutthroat  competition 
is  not  beneficial  to  consumers. 


Common-Sense  Principles.  The  best  price  is  determined  when  there  is 
free  competition.  Demand  and  supply  tend  to  bring  about  prices  that 
are  fair  to  all  persons  concerned. 


transaction 
fluctuate 
style  goods 
emergency 


Words  to  Study  and  Use 

scarcity 

compromise 

theoretically 

stimulates 


appreciably 

inelastic 

marginal 

monopoly 


Study  Guides  and  Review  Questions 

1.  Define  price. 

2.  What  is  the  “best”  price? 

3.  How  is  market  price  agreed  upon? 

4.  Give  some  of  the  reasons  for  price  changes. 

5.  Differentiate  between  price  and  value. 

6.  What  is  the  effect  of  supply  and  demand  on  price? 

7.  Give  an  example  of  inelastic  demand. 

8.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  diminishing  utility. 

9.  How  do  substitutes  affect  demand? 

10.  What  is  the  usual  effect  of  a monopoly  on  prices? 

Social-Business  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  Do  you  think  that  under  the  barter  system  a value  was  placed  on 
various  items? 

2.  If  we  did  not  have  money,  how  might  we  arrive  at  a price  for  a com- 
modity? 

3.  Name  some  present-day  articles  or  objects  that  might  become  antiques 
one  hundred  years  from  now. 

4.  Name  some  things  you  would  probably  have  to  do  without  if  their 
prices  went  up  50  per  cent. 

5.  Why  do  ceiling  prices  established  by  the  Government  seem  to  be 
necessary  during  national  emergencies? 


CONSUMER  PROBLEMS  AND  PROJECTS 

(If  you  are  using  the  Workbook  designed  to  accompany  this 
text , fill  in  the  prepared  blank  forms  for  these  problems.) 

74.  Prices 

Indicate  whether  each  item  listed  below  has  increased  in  price  or  has  been 
reduced  in  price  during  the  past  ten  years  and  the  past  five  years.  Also  in- 
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dicate  whether  you  feel  that  the  prices  will  increase  or  decrease  by  a year 
from  today. 


Canned  vegetables 
Dried  vegetables 
Canned  fruit 
Dried  fruit 
Fresh  meat 
Eggs 
Poultry 
Fish 

Automobiles 
New  homes 
Clothing 
Furniture 

Motion  pictures  (admission) 
Travel  (train) 


Travel  (auto) 

Pianos 

Radios 

Safety  razors  (electric) 
Life  insurance 
Fire  insurance 
Gasoline 
Furs 

Men’s  hats 
Women’s  hats 
Electricity  (kilowatt) 
Gas 

Rent  of  apartment 
Shoes 


74.  Consumer  Mathematics 


1.  The  Globe  Grocery  Company  buys  potatoes  at  $2.50  per  hundredweight 
(cwt.).  A markup  of  50  per  cent  is  added  to  the  cost  price.  What  is  the  selling 
price  for  10  pounds  of  potatoes? 

2.  The  Wide  World  Grocery  Company  buys  oranges  at  $3  a box  containing 
150  oranges.  Markup  is  30  per  cent  of  the  selling  price.  What  is  the  selling  price 
of  a dozen  oranges? 

3.  The  items  listed  below  make  up  the  cost  price  of  canned  corn.  If  the  total 
cost  was  $2,750,  what  is  the  cost  per  item? 

Per  Cent 


a.  Raw  material  (seeds,  etc) 10 

b.  Farm  labor 5 

c.  Farmer’s  investment,  management,  and  labor 25 

d.  Truck  driver’s  wages 1 

e.  Railroad  charges 3 

/.  Storage  charges  before  sale 2 

g.  Broker’s  charge  for  selling  the  wholesaler 4 

h.  Wholesaler’s  profit 10 

i.  Canner’s  expenses  and  profit 18 

j.  Cannery  salesman’s  salary 2 

k.  Retail  salesman’s  salary 4 

l.  Retail  dealer’s  profit,  interest  on  investment,  and  overhead  ....  16 

Total 100 

4.  A broker  received  from  a farmer  640  boxes  of  blackberries.  He  sold  them 


at  18^  cents  a box.  The  freight  charges  were  $6.82;  trucking,  $2.31;  broker’s 
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commission,  8 per  cent  of  the  selling  price.  What  did  the  farmer  receive  from 
this  shipment? 

Section  2.  Producers,  Sellers — and  Prices 

From  Producer  to  Consumer.  By  means  of  accurate*  accounting 
methods,  producers  know  the  cost  of  each  article  they  make.  If  they 
want  to  stay  in  business,  they  cannot  afford  to  accept  a price  less  than 
the  cost  price  plus  a fair  profit.  Sometimes  producers  are  their  own 
distributors;  sometimes  they  sell  directly  to  retailers;  but  more  often 
they  sell  their  products  to  the  distributors,  called  wholesalers  and  job- 
bers, who,  in  turn,  sell  to  the  retailers.  All  these  middlemen  (retailers, 
wholesalers,  and  jobbers)  know  more  about  the  cost  of  the  products 
than  do  the  consumers.  The  latter  really  have  no  way  of  knowing  what 
the  original  cost  was,  or  how  many  middlemen  have  been  involved  in 
getting  the  goods  from  the  producer. 

Raw  Material.  Today  the  producer  must  pay  market  prices  for  raw 
materials,  which  are  influenced  by  supply  and  demand.  The  actual  cost 
of  the  raw  material  can,  therefore,  be  calculated  with  accuracy. 

Labor.  Labor  is  usually  the  largest  part  of  the  cost  of  crops,  animal 
products,  minerals,  and  manufactured  goods.  In  many  instances,  labor 
is  very  much  like  a commodity;  it  perishes  quickly  because  a day  lost  by 
a workman  can  never  be  made  up.  The  wages  paid  to  skilled  and  un- 
skilled workmen  for  the  distribution  as  well  as  the  production  of  goods 
add  to  the  price  that  the  consumer  has  to  pay. 

Capital.  Capital  is  necessary  for  the  production  and  distribution  of 
merchandise.  It  may  be  invested  in  land  and  buildings  on  a farm  or 
factory;  or  in  stock  and  equipment  for  a store.  A great  deal  of  capital 
is  necessary  for  large  enterprises,  such  as  manufacturing  plants,  railroads, 
insurance  companies,  and  banks.  They  cannot  be  started  without  capital 
for  sites,  buildings,  machinery,  and  materials.  Government  enterprises 
likewise  can  only  function  with  money  that  comes  from  the  taxpayers 
and  buyers  of  Government  bonds.  In  private  enterprises,  the  money  or 
capital  is  supplied  by  the  individual  owners,  partners,  stockholders,  and 
bondholders. 

Risk.  Risk  is  involved  in  all  business.  The  producer  or  manufacturer 
must  reduce  risk  by  forecasting  or  anticipating  trends  in  raw-materials 
markets,  as  well  as  in  consumer  buying.  A producer  may  be  caught  with 
a huge  stock  of  raw  materials  that  he  purchased  just  before  a tremendous 
fall  in  market  prices.  He  also  takes  the  risk  of  being  able  to  market  or 
sell  his  products  through  his  own  outlets  or  through  middlemen.  The 
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wholesalers  and  jobbers  take  risks  in  trying  to  sell  to  the  retailers; 
these,  in  turn,  take  risks  in  selling  to  the  consumers.  If  consumer  buying 
falls  off,  there  are  losses  all  along  the  line  as  far  back  as  the  producer, 
who  may  be  a farmer  or  a miner.  Changes  in  styles,  weather,  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  are  ever-present  risks  that  are  constantly  undertaken 
by  business  owners.  A person  can  insure  himself  against  many  risks  like 
fire  and  accidents,  but  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a policy  that  will  in- 
demnify a storekeeper  against  the  risk  of  doing  business.  Because  of  the 
ever-present  risk  of  loss,  producers  and  distributors  are  apt  to  put  the 
price  up  high  enough  to  protect  themselves  against  such  loss. 

Profit.  The  owner  of  an  individual  proprietorship,  the  partners  in  a 
business,  and  the  stockholders  of  a corporation  take  risks  when  putting 
their  money  into  their  business  ventures.  The  men  who  plan  and  carry 
on  the  business  risk  their  time  and  talents  as  operators  and  managers, 
If  the  business  fails,  money  and  time  are  lost.  Promoters  or  entrepre 
neurs  (enterprisers)  are  apparently  willing  to  take  the  risk  of  starting  a 
business.  They  are  the  adventurers  in  the  business  world,  and  pit  their 
money  and  abilities  against  great  odds  in  starting  new  enterprises.  There 
is  only  one  reason  why  they  take  the  risk  of  starting  or  owning  a business, 
and  that  is  the  hope  of  making  a profit.  If  no  one  had  been  willing  to 
risk  money,  time,  and  talent,  we  would  not  have  many  of  our  present- 
day  comforts  and  conveniences.  We  can  no  longer  work  like  our  grand- 
parents at  farming,  spinning,  weaving,  and  canning;  today  we  have  to 
buy  our  living  from  others.  If  business  owners  spend  their  time  and 
money  in  making  goods  and  services  available  to  us,  they  are  entitled 
to  a reward  or  a margin  of  profit. 

Distribution.  Manufactured  goods  lying  in  a factory  are  of  no  value 
to  consumers  and  a loss  to  the  manufacturers  if  not  sold.  A pair  of  shoes 
must  be  made  available  to  consumers  in  a store.  The  shoes  must  be 
shipped  from  the  factory  to  the  wholesaler,  and  from  him  to  the  re- 
tailer; the  retailer,  in  turn,  must  advertise  them  in  various  ways;  he  must 
also  maintain  a store  with  a stock  of  goods  and  salesclerks  to  serve  the 
customers.  Consequently,  a price  must  be  fixed  that  will  include  the 
cost  of  packing,  shipping,  advertising,  and  selling.  Thus  consumers  must 
pay  for  the  convenience  of  having  a selection  of  goods  in  a place  where 
they  can  see  and  handle  the  various  items. 

Taxes.  Taxes  that  have  been  paid  by  the  manufacturer,  wholesaler, 
transporter,  and  retailer  are  added  to  the  price.  In  some  states,  the  con- 
sumer pays  a sales  tax  directly  to  the  states;  but  if  the  retailer  pays  the 
tax,  he  adds  it  to  the  selling  price  of  the  goods. 
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Overhead.  Also  included  in  the  selling  price  are  such  items  as  rent, 
light,  heat,  cleaning,  wear  and  tear  on  machinery,  salaries,  wages,  office 
supplies  and  equipment,  delivery  charges,  and  depreciation.  These  items 
are  called  overhead  and  are  added  to  the  cost  of  producing  and  distrib- 
uting the  goods. 

Services.  Consumers  like  to  trade  at 
attractive  stores.  They  like  to  have 
services  such  as  the  following:  free 
deliveries,  waiting  rooms,  exchange 
courtesies,  credit,  sanitary  display 
cases,  efficient  wrapping  of  goods,  and 
other  extras.  These  expenses  must  be 
covered  by  the  prices  charged.  Cus- 
tomers may  not  be  conscious  of  their 
demands,  but  storekeepers  soon  learn 
that  good  lighting,  cheerful  exteriors, 
and  efficient  interiors  bring  in  cus- 
tomers. Such  services  add  something 
to  the  pleasure  and  convenience  of 
shoppers.  The  great  differences  in  the 
appearance  of  stores  prove  that  all 
people  are  not  satisfied  with  the  same 
things;  otherwise  they  all  would  trade 
at  the  same  kind  of  stores. 

Factors  in  Supply  and  Demand. 
Producers  and  distributors  may  feel  that  a supply  of  certain  goods  is 
going  to  be  limited  and  the  demand  great.  Consequently,  they  may  in- 
crease prices  in  order  to  slow  down  buying,  or  they  may  limit  the  quan- 
tity sold  to  each  individual  customer.  On  the  other  hand,  if  their  supply 
is  plentiful  and  the  demand  light,  they  may  cut  prices  in  order  to  sell 
more  goods. 

Consumer  income  is  a most  powerful  factor  in  regulating  demand  as 
well  as  price.  Consumers  whose  purchasing  power  is  limited  cannot  pay 
high  prices,  and  accordingly  will  trade  at  stores  where  there  is  a mini- 
mum of  service  and  prices  are  usually  lower.  Thrifty  consumers  know 
that  the  appearance  of  a store  is  not  always  a good  criterion  for  the  kind 
of  products  sold;  therefore  they  shop  around  and  take  advantage  of  sales 
and  prices  regardless  of  the  kind  of  store.  As  might  be  expected,  re- 
tailers pass  on  information  about  consumer  choices  to  the  wholesalers 


The  salaries  of  workers  in  the  fac- 
tories are  part  of  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion and  therefore  are  figured  in  the 
prices  that  the  consumers  pay. 
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and  manufacturers,  and  then  all  three  try  to  adjust  their  business  activi- 
ties accordingly.  Thus,  the  consumer  is  the  determining  factor  by  which 
all  businesses  adjust  their  activities. 

Markup.  The  sum  added  by  the  dealer  to  his  cost  price  in  order  to 
arrive  at  a selling  price  is  called  markup.  It  must  include  overhead  and 
profit.  Some  merchants  keep  accurate 
records  to  find  the  total  cost  of  doing 
business.  They  also  must  shop  around 
and  buy  from  those  wholesalers  and 
jobbers  who  offer  the  most  in  price 
and  service. 

A merchant  may  find  that  he  can 
sell  $10,000  worth  of  goods  in  one 
month;  the  cost  of  doing  business  may 
be  10  per  cent  of  his  total  sales.  If  he 
expects  to  make  5 per  cent  profit  on 
the  selling  price,  his  markup  is  15  per 
cent.  He  may  find  that  the  same 
markup  is  not  possible  on  all  classes  of 
goods  because  some  goods  sell  more 
rapidly  than  others;  therefore,  he  may 
decide  to  use  varying  markups  to  fit  the  different  kinds  of  goods. 

One  method  that  merchants  use  to  check  markups  is  to  send  shoppers 
to  other  stores  to  report  on  the  quality  and  prices  of  goods.  This  method 
gives  the  merchant  an  idea  of  what  other  stores  are  doing,  and  then  he 
can  govern  himself  accordingly. 

Government  Supervision.  Prices  change  according  to  general  business 
conditions  unless  a control  of  prices  is  instituted  by  the  Government. 
The  supply  of  any  kind  of  goods  can  be  limited  under  governmental 
supervision  with  direct  effect  on  prices.  For  example,  if  less  wheat  is 
planted,  there  will  be  a smaller  crop  and  prices  will  be  high.  Of  course, 
prices  may  be  set  arbitrarily  by  Government  authority  for  one  reason 
or  another.  The  prices  for  the  services  of  public  utilities  may  be  set  after 
hearings  by  Government  officials;  this  is  usually  done  by  conferences 
between  representatives  of  the  businesses  concerned  and  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Government  enforces  antitrust  laws  and  laws  limiting  monop- 
olies in  order  to  prevent  trusts  and  monopolies  from  controlling  prices 
and  sources  of  supply. 


The  selling  price  is  100%.  Overhead 
and  net  profit  (margin)  are  based  on 
the  selling  price. 
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Common-Sense  Principles.  It  is  important  for  customers  to  under- 
stand the  business  activities  that  provide  goods  and  services  for  all  of  us. 

Words  to  Study  and  Use 

wholesale  overhead 

jobber  adjust 

entrepreneurs  markup 

available  supervision 

Study  Guides  and  Review  Questions 

1.  Through  what  channels  do  goods  move  from  producers  to  consumers? 

2.  What  is  the  difference  between  a wholesaler  and  a retailer? 

3.  In  what  way  does  labor  influence  prices? 

4.  Define  capital. 

5.  In  starting  a large  factory,  for  what  items  is  capital  used? 

6.  Explain  how  storekeepers  take  risks  in  business. 

7.  What  is  the  function  of  the  entrepreneur? 

8.  What  items  make  up  overhead? 

9.  What  is  markup? 

10.  How  do  Government  activities  affect  prices? 

Social-Business  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  If  there  were  no  wholesalers,  jobbers,  or  retailers,  how  might  the  func- 
tion of  the  middlemen  be  performed? 

2.  If  you  were  starting  a newsstand,  in  what  items  would  you  have  to  in- 
vest capital? 

3.  Of  what  value  is  a knowledge  of  the  cost  of  production  to  the  con- 
sumer? 

4.  Would  you  recommend  that  producers  and  manufacturers  inform 
consumers  of  the  high  cost  of  production  through  advertising  and  other  pub- 
licity? Why? 

5.  Discuss  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  profit  motive. 

CONSUMER  PROBLEMS  AND  PROJECTS 

(If  you  are  using  the  Workbook  designed  to  accompany  this 
text , fill  in  the  prepared  blank  forms  for  these  problems .) 

75.  Producers,  Sellers,  and  Prices 

The  following  items  are  part  of  the  cost  of  making  and  distributing  an 
article  such  as  a radio,  a pair  of  shoes,  or  a suit  of  clothes: 


accounting 

middlemen 

capital 

enterprises 
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Manufacturing  Cost 
Raw  materials 
Taxes 
Heat 

Light  and  power 
Labor  or  wages 
Insurance 


Distribution  Cost 


Taxes 

Rent 

Heat 

Light 

Delivery  and  hauling 
Labor 


Insurance 

Expenses 

Boxes  and  cartons 
Paper 

Office  salaries 
Salaries  of  salesmen 


From  your  observations  of  factories  and  stores: 

a.  State  the  items  of  cost  that  might  be  eliminated  or  reduced. 

b.  What  items  could  be  replaced? 

c.  How  could  you  reduce  the  cost  of  any  of  these  items? 


75.  Consumer  Mathematics 

1.  Mrs.  Gates  bought  a box  of  apples  for  $3.25.  Of  this  amount,  the  apple- 
grower  receives  $1.50,  from  which  he  must  pay  for  fertilizer,  labor,  water,  box, 
and  overhead;  the  broker  who  sells  to  the  wholesaler  receives  32  cents;  the  rail- 
road, 43  cents;  the  wholesaler,  25  cents;  the  retail  dealer,  75  cents.  What  per 
cent  of  the  retail  price  did  each  receive? 

2.  Jim  paid  $4.98  for  a pair  of  shoes,  the  cost  of  which  was  apportioned  in  this 


way: 

a.  Farmer,  who  supplied  leather $1.25 

b.  Tanner 67 

c.  Railroad 05 

d.  Broker 06 

e.  Wholesaler 07 

f.  Shoe  factory,  including  wages  of  workers 1 .68 

g.  Factory  salesman 04 

h.  Retail  salesman 10 

i.  Retail  dealer 1.06 


Total $4.98 

What  per  cent  of  the  retail  price  did  each  receive?  (Carry  answers  to  two 
decimal  places  only.) 

3.  A business  concern  had  a weekly  pay  roll  for  its  various  departments  as 
follows: 

Executive:  president,  $250;  vice-presidents,  $900;  secretary,  $175;  treasurer, 

$200. 

Purchasing:  manager,  $100;  buyers,  $1,100;  clerks,  $75. 

Selling:  manager,  $125;  artists,  $100;  card  writers,  $50;  window  trimmers, 
$85;  salesclerks,  $1,800. 

Finance  and  Accounting:  chief  accountant,  $125;  bookkeepers,  $600;  stat- 
istician, $90;  ledger  clerks,  $55. 

Personnel:  personnel  director,  $75;  employment  manager,  $60;  assistants, 
$140. 
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Traffic:  manager,  SI 00 ; shipping  clerks,  $125;  receiving-platform  clerks, 
$75;  other  clerks,  $85. 

Office:  manager,  $85;  chief  stenographer,  $45;  correspondents,  $64;  mail 
clerks,  $75;  messengers,  $58;  file  clerks,  $85;  telephone  operators, 
$110;  stenographers,  $145;  typists,  $175. 

a.  What  was  the  total  of  the  weekly  pay  roll? 

b.  What  percentage  of  the  total  is  the  pay  roll  for  each  department? 

Section  3.  Consumers  and  Prices 

Consumer  Choice.  Although  consumers  may  not  always  be  able  to  buy 
at  the  best  price,  yet  their  choices  have  a tremendous  effect  on  prices. 
The  average  person  buys  in  such  small  quantities  at  a time  that  the  effect 
of  his  purchases  is  often  overlooked.  Everyone  cannot  be  an  expert  buyer 
of  every  kind  of  article,  but  the  effect  of  the  grand  total  of  consumer 
buying  often  spells  success  or  failure  for  many  businesses.  Mass  buying 
may  swing  sales  from  period  to  streamlined  furniture,  from  large  auto- 
mobiles to  small  ones,  from  big  houses  to  cottages,  from  carpets  to  rugs, 
or  from  meats  to  vegetables.  In  reality,  purchasing  by  consumers  is 
economic  voting.  Thus  the  changes  in  buying  habits  are  being  studied 
more  closely  by  business  than  ever  before. 

Consumer  Ignorance.  Consumer  ignorance,  particularly  of  the  quality 
and  durability  of  many  items,  can  be  a large  factor  in  setting  prices. 
Consumers  all  too  often  buy  without  enough  information  about  price 
and  quality.  Once  inside  a retail  establishment  they  buy  in  a hurry  be- 
cause they  are  afraid  to  take  too  much  of  the  salesperson’s  time,  or  they 
become  confused  and  allow  an  overzealous  salesperson  to  maneuver 
them  into  a hurried  decision,  into  a position  in  which  they  feel  that  they 
cannot  say  “No.”  The  girl  who  buys  a so-called  “all-wool”  sweater  with- 
out taking  time  to  read  the  label  may  find  that  it  is  made  of  cotton  yarn. 
Thus  she  pays  the  price  of  ignorance.  In  such  cases,  prices  are  based,  not 
on  the  cost  of  the  goods,  but  on  the  consumer’s  ability  to  pay.  In  addi- 
tion, the  consumer’s  gullibility  is  appealed  to  by  a hint  from  the  sales- 
man that  she  is  getting  an  all-wool  garment  at  a very  low  price.  All  these 
things  are  factors  in  determining  the  consumer’s  choice. 

Consumer  Buying  Habits.  Costly  or  inefficient  buying  habits  help  to 
raise  prices.  Consumers  may  indicate  their  preference  for  stores  that  are 
air-cooled,  make  free  deliveries,  allow  customers  to  return  goods,  extend 
credit,  permit  dozens  of  dresses  or  hats  to  be  tried  on  without  a purchase, 
wrap  packages  as  gifts,  and  provide  concerts  and  other  services.  Mer- 
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chants  naturally  want  trade,  but  they  must  charge  the  customers  lor 
such  services,  A consumer,  with  little  money  to  spend,  should  keep 
away  from  a store  that  caters  to  the  wealthy;  otherwise  he  will  have  to 
pay  for  unessential  services. 

“The  customer  is  always  right”  is  a slogan  that  is  costly  to  the  cus- 
tomer if  he  insists  on  exchange  serv- 
ices that  are  unreasonable.  If  a mer- 
chant has  to  take  back  soiled  goods 
under  this  slogan,  he  will  add  this  ex- 
pense to  his  cost  of  doing  business.  All 
store  expenses  must  be  included  in  the 
prices  charged. 

Price.  Low  prices  alone  do  not  al- 
ways influence  consumer  choices;  but, 
in  general,  a low  price  will  sell  more 
goods  than  a high  one.  If  only  a cer- 
tain amount  of  money  can  be  spent  for 
necessary  goods,  the  consumer  is  likely 
to  choose  the  article  with  the  lowest 
price.  Price  should  not  be  the  only 
factor  in  making  a purchase,  however. 

The  quality  and  quantity  as  shown  on 
the  labels  and  tags  should  also  be  con- 
sidered. Consumers  should  always  be 
careful  if  asked  to  accept  substitutes. 

New  items  and  new  services  are  con- 
stantly being  offered,  and  the  informed  consumer  is  the  one  who  is  able 
to  make  intelligent  choices. 

Boycott.  In  rare  instances,  consumers  have  tried  to  boycott  certain 
concerns  until  prices  were  lowered.  It  is  usually  difficult  for  enough 
dissatisfied  consumers  to  get  together  to  initiate  a “buyer’s  strike,”  or 
a boycott.  In  many  instances,  consumers  have  found  a better  way  of 
obtaining  lower  prices  by  organizing  consumer  co-operatives. 

Fashion.  Some  consumers  seem  to  be  willing  to  buy  fashionable  goods 
without  considering  the  price.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  “100  best- 
dressed  women  in  the  nation”  and  others  who  like  to  appear  stylish  and 
up  to  date.  Ultramodern  clothing  and  furniture  are  always  priced  high, 
and  in  many  instances  quality  is  sacrificed  for  style.  The  dealer  must  sell 
style  goods  almost  immediately  or  have  them  left  on  his  shelves;  he 


Good  lighting  and  luxurious  furnish- 
ings in  department  stores  meet  the 
demands  of  customers  for  attractive 
surroundings. 
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therefore  puts  on  lively  advertising  and  selling  campaigns.  The  con- 
sumer with  limited  funds  must  beware  of  appeals  to  vanity  and  pride; 
otherwise  he  will  buy  without  plan  or  judgment.  Unused  hats  and  other 
articles  of  clothing  bear  witness  to  this  in  every  household. 

Purchasing  Power  of  Consumers.  Prices  are  set  with  the  purchasing 
power  of  consumers  in  mind.  Producers  and  distributors  must  keep  in- 
formed on  many  conditions,  such  as  wages  paid  to  labor,  migration  of 
workers,  changes  in  the  cost  of  living,  business  conditions,  and  even  crop 
conditions. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Labor  publishes  regular  reports 
on  labor  conditions  and  wages  in  our  country.  These  figures  are  an  in- 
dication of  employment,  and  business  concerns  base  their  predictions 
of  the  purchasing  power  of  consumers  on  them. 

Other  sources  of  information  that  indicate  consumer  purchasing 
power  are:  the  Survey  of  Current  Business,  published  monthly  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce;  the  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System;  and  the  Monthly  Review  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  New  York.  There  are  many  statistical  services  that  sup- 
ply other  types  of  information,  such  as  mail-order  sales,  new  buildings 
under  construction,  movement  of  bank  deposits,  amount  of  electric 
power  used,  and  amount  of  money  paid  for  postage. 

Consumers,  on  the  other  hand,  can  get  a very  good  idea  of  general 
price  conditions  if  they  will  take  the  time  to  read  the  market  and  finan- 
cial sections  of  the  daily  newspapers.  There  they  will  find  the  wholesale 
market  prices  of  such  commodities  as  produce  and  livestock. 

The  Consumer’s  Guide  is  published  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  is  a magazine  of  definite  value  to  consumers. 

Radio  broadcasts  carrying  shopping  news  are  presented  in  some  com- 
munities. Through  them  the  consumer  may  learn  of  the  prices  at  which 
many  articles  are  being  sold. 

Socially  Desirable  Price.  A socially  desirable  price  is  one  that  enables 
everyone  connected  with  the  transaction  to  receive  the  remuneration  to 
which  he  is  entitled.  This  is  the  ideal  situation  of  course,  and  consumers 
as  well  as  business  concerns  can  work  towards  it.  A hand-hemmed  and 
hand-embroidered  handkerchief  for  10  cents  may  be  considered  a bar- 
gain; but  if  the  handkerchief  was  made  by  child  labor  or  under  bad 
working  conditions,  consumers  should  do  something  about  the  matter. 
The  “human  price  of  a bargain”  is  the  expression  often  used  in  con- 
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nection  with  consumer  insistence  on  universal  low  prices.  Perhaps  the 
individual  consumer  can  do  little  or  nothing  about  the  matter;  how- 
ever, he  can  insist  on  labels  vouching  for  the  quality  of  the  goods,  as 
well  as  proper  working  conditions  and  fair  wages  for  the  workers  pro- 
ducing them. 

Common-Sense  Principles.  The  consumer  can  inform  himself  on 
prices  in  the  following  ways: 

1.  Collect  all  the  facts  possible. 

2.  Shop  around  and  compare  prices. 

3.  Know  the  quality  desired  and  the  approximate  price  range  for  that 
quality. 

4.  Read  Consumer’s  Guide  and  other  papers  and  magazines. 

5.  Read  the  market  reports  in  the  daily  newspaper. 

6.  Listen  to  shopping  broadcasts. 

7.  Avoid  stores  with  unessential  extra  services  if  your  funds  are  limited. 

8.  Keep  in  mind  approximately  how  much  you  can  afford  to  pay  for  each 
article. 

9.  Buy  carefully:  insist  on  correct  measure,  weight,  and  quality  free  from 
defects. 

10.  Treat  all  salespeople  with  courtesy  and  respect,  but  do  not  buy  in  a 
hurry  or  because  of  pressure. 


choice 

expert 

ignorance 

durability 


Words  to  Study  and  Use 

inefficient 

cater 

unreasonable 

substitutes 


migration 

broadcasts 

acceptable 

remuneration 


Study  Guides  and  Review  Questions 

1.  Why  is  it  difficult  for  consumers  to  think  of  small  purchases  as  in- 
fluencing price? 

2.  How  does  the  choice  of  consumers  affect  prices? 

3.  What  is  the  difference  between  ignorance  and  gullibility? 

4.  What  factors  seem  to  make  people  gullible? 

5.  List  some  store  services  that  help  to  raise  prices. 

6.  What  is  a boycott? 

7.  In  what  manner  other  than  boycott  are  consumers  able  to  obtain 
better  prices? 
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8.  Give  examples  of  high-priced  fashion  goods. 

9.  What  are  the  sources  of  information  regarding  the  purchasing  power 
of  consumers? 

10.  How  is  child  labor  an  example  of  the  human  price  of  a bargain? 

Social-Business  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  List  three  articles  that  you  think  might  be  bought  at  the  cheapest 
price  and  with  little  regard  for  quality. 

2.  What  would  you  suggest  as  the  best  procedure  to  abolish  consumer 
ignorance? 

3.  If  fashion  and  style  were  eliminated,  do  you  think  that  prices  would 
come  down?  Why? 

4.  If  you  were  a professional  singer,  would  you  sacrifice  quality  for  style 
if  a style  garment  improved  your  appearance?  If  you  were  a businessman? 
A housewife?  A farmer? 

5.  Why  should  customers  treat  salesclerks  with  respect? 

CONSUMER  PROBLEMS  AND  PROJECTS 

(If  you  are  using  the  Workbook  designed  to  accompany  this 
text , fill  in  the  prepared  blank  forms  for  these  problems.) 


76.  Consumers  and  Prices 

In  ordinary  buying,  how  much  (a  great  deal,  some,  very  little,  none  at  all) 
do  you  think  the  consumer  is  influenced  by  the  following: 


Fashion 

Habit 

Prejudice 

Ignorance 

Advertising 


Scientific  information 
Reading  papers  and  magazines 
Pride 
Price 

Personal  or  family  budget 


Give  reasons  for  your  answers. 


76.  Consumer  Mathematics 

a.  A pay  roll  for  one  week  is  given  below.  The  record  is  based  on  the  point- 
hour  system  (tenths  of  hours),  and  the  wage  rates  are  given.  Ascertain  the  total 
hours  that  each  employee  worked  and  the  total  wages  due  him.  What  was  the 
total  of  all  wages  for  the  week? 
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Pay  Roll  for  Week  Ending  April  24,  19 — 


Employee’s 

No. 

M 

T 

W 

T 

F 

S 

Rate  per 
Hour 

1 

7.9 

7.3 

8.3 

5.5 

6.4 

3.8 

1.05 

2 

8.4 

8.4 

8.8 

8.7 

8.8 

3.9 

1.25 

3 

7.3 

7.7 

6.9 

7.9 

8.3 

4.1 

.625 

4 

7.7 

5.1 

7.2 

6.2 

7.9 

4.2 

.625 

5 

6.5 

6.5 

7.1 

7.4 

8.2 

3.6 

1.875 

6 

7.2 

7.2 

8.7 

8.6 

7.5 

2.9 

1.75 

7 

8.1 

7.8 

8.5 

6.8 

6.7 

4.2 

.65 

8 

6.9 

8.9 

8.6 

8.1 

5.1 

3.8 

1.20 

9 

8.6 

7.7 

8.7 

7.3 

8.6 

3.9 

.95 

10 

7.6 

8.6 

8.8 

5.5 

8.7 

3.7 

.725 

11 

8.2 

7.6 

7.5 

8.1 

8.6 

3.4 

.875 

12 

6.9 

8.2 

7.4 

8.3 

7.2 

4.2 

.93 

13 

7.9 

8.1 

6.3 

8.0 

7.8 

4.0 

1.50 

14 

6.7 

7.7 

8.2 

7.8 

6.8 

3.7 

.75 

b.  Prepare  a currency  memorandum,  or  currency-calculation  form,  for  use  in 
calculating  the  number  of  small  coins  and  the  currency  of  the  various  denomina- 
tions that  were  needed  to  give  each  employee  the  exact  amount  due  him  in  the 
largest  denominations  possible. 

First,  under  a heading  “Employee’s  No.”  list  numbers  1 to  14  followed  by 
“Total.”  Then  at  the  right  enter  the  following  column  headings: 

$20  Bills  Quarters 

$10  Bills  Dimes 

$5  Bills  Nickels 

$1  Bills  Pennies 

Halves  Total 
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CONSUMER  SELF-HELP 
Section  1.  The  Consumer  Must  Help  Himself 

Consumer  Responsibilities.  Consumers  must  realize  that  it  is  their 
responsibility  to  get  their  money’s  worth.  It  is  a part  of  good  persona} 
management  to  look  after  your  own  interests  rather  than  depend  on  the 
Government  or  some  other  agency.  It  is  simply  common  sense  to  be  a 
careful  buyer  and  not  stumble  and  blunder  through  the  field  of  busi- 
ness. 

Consumers  have  a civic,  as  well  as  a personal,  responsibility  in  get- 
ting their  money’s  worth.  If  they  show  that  they  know  values,  they  help 
the  better  type  of  business  owner  to  maintain  high  standards.  If  buyers 
take  part  in  consumer-group  activities,  they  can  co-operate  with  busi- 
ness and  trade  organizations  in  raising  the  standards  for  consumers  as 
well  as  producers. 

Consumer  Instability.  If  consumers  do  not  know  what  they  want  or 
allow  selfish  organizations  to  lead  them,  they  will  not  better  themselves. 
If  consumers  are  governed  by  their  whims  or  persist  in  being  gullible, 
goods  and  services  will  be  produced  and  distributed  that  may  be  open 
to  question. 

A store  owner  is  often  unable  to  account  for  consumer  choices  and 
whims.  Mrs.  White  went  downtown  a few  weeks  ago  to  look  at  a modern 
bedroom  suite.  The  salesman  spent  a great  deal  of  time  helping  her 
make  the  selection.  He  promised  to  have  glass  knobs  put  on  the  bureau 
drawers  to  suit  her  taste.  This  change  was  made  and  the  furniture 
packed  for  delivery.  Mrs.  White  made  no  payment  because  she  had  a 
charge  account.  After  she  reached  home,  she  decided  that  she  did  not 
need  a new  bedroom  suite  and  that  she  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  it. 
However,  she  had  the  furniture  delivered,  considered  for  a whole  day 
the  pros  and  cons  of  keeping  it,  and  then  telephoned  the  store  the  next 
day  to  have  the  furniture  picked  up  and  the  order  canceled.  Her  in- 
stability added  to  the  expenses  of  the  store  and,  therefore,  to  prices 
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asked  from  the  customers.  Consumers  who  know  what  they  want  are  of 
great  help  to  merchants  because  store  owners  then  know  what  to  keep 
in  stock  and  what  prices  to  ask. 

Knowing  Values.  The  consumer  who  knows  values  has  many  satisfac- 
tions long  after  the  goods  have  been  purchased.  Knowing  the  character- 
istics of  wool,  he  selects  a suit  that  wears  well  and  keeps  its  shape.  The 
linoleum  in  the  kitchen  still  looks  well  because  the  housewife  knew  how 
to  judge  floor  coverings  and  picked  the  best  kind  for  her  purposes.  A 
cotton  dress  is  unfaded  after  many  launderings  because  a consumer 
knew  how  to  pick  fade-proof  material. 

Testing.  Consumers  can  often  help  themselves  by  making  simple  tests 
to  find  hidden  flaws  or  weaknesses.  The  consumer  can  seldom  make  his 
own  laboratory  tests;  however,  he  can  get  help  from  testing  laboratories 
where  the  equipment  is  elaborate  and  the  procedures  very  scientific. 

Reading  Labels.  More  and  more  informative  labels  are  being  pro- 
vided for  consumers  each  year.  Labels  are  of  little  use,  however,  unless 
consumers  take  the  time  to  read  them  and  be  governed  by  them. 

Knowing  about  Possible  Protection.  The  consumer  can  help  himself 
by  using  the  agencies  that  have  been  established  for  his  protection  both 
by  the  Government  and  by  business. 

“The  protection  of  the  consumer”  has  become  a popular  slogan 
within  recent  years.  Governmental  as  well  as  private  agencies  seem  to 
want  to  protect  the  consumer  in  spite  of  himself.  Before  the  consumer 
accepts  this  protection,  however,  he  should  find  out  if  he  needs  it  and 
whether  it  will  benefit  him.  It  is  advisable  for  consumers  to  investigate 
the  organizations  that  are  supporting  the  consumer  movement. 

The  Consumer’s  Attitude.  In  the  consumer’s  search  for  information 
on  protection,  he  may  find  only  the  dark  side  of  the  picture.  In  some 
books  and  magazine  articles,  the  need  for  drastic  legislation  for  con- 
sumer protection  is  so  strongly  advocated  that  easily  influenced  con- 
sumers are  led  to  believe  that  producers  and  distributors  are  trying  to 
take  their  money  without  giving  full  value  in  return.  Few  frauds  can 
exist  when  there  are  informed  consumers.  It  is  the  ignorant  or  gullible 
consumer  who  is  a wide-open  invitation  to  some  organizations  to  “put 
it  over”  on  him. 

Common-Sense  Principles.  Every  consumer  should  realize  that  he  is 
responsible  for  his  own  education  as  a buyer.  We  are  all  consumers  al- 
though we  may  own  factories,  operate  stores,  or  work  for  others.  The 
buyer  for  a manufacturing  concern  may  not  be  any  better  as  a buyer 
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of  groceries  than  the  most  ignorant  laborer;  the  grocer  may  not  know 
how  to  buy  a suit  of  clothes  any  more  efficiently  than  a schoolboy;  the 
contractor  may  not  be  thrifty  when  it  comes  to  buying  a hat  for  himself. 
All  these  persons  need  information  and  instruction  if  they  are  to  be 
efficient  consumers. 


responsibilities 

maintain 

cancel 

whim 


Words  to  Study  and  Use 

imitation 

linoleum 

flaws 

laboratory 


equipment 

slogan 

advisable 

drastic 


Study  Guides  and  Review  Questions 

1.  What  is  the  first  responsibility  of  consumers? 

2.  How  may  a consumer  exercise  his  civic  responsibility? 

3.  What  is  consumer  instability  and  how  is  it  manifested? 

4.  Give  one  example  of  consumer  instability. 

5.  How  is  an  informed  customer  of  help  to  a storekeeper? 

6.  If  a consumer  cannot  make  tests  of  materials,  what  do  you  suggest  that 
he  do? 

7.  Why  are  informative  labels  often  of  little  value  to  consumers? 

8.  What  should  the  consumer  do  before  he  allows  some  organization  to 
protect  him? 

9.  What  should  be  the  consumer’s  attitude  toward  publications  that  only 
show  the  dark  side  of  the  picture? 

10.  Give  some  examples  to  show  that  consumers  are  not  a class  by  them- 
selves but  that  all  of  us  are  consumers. 

Social-Business  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  What  protection  do  you  think  you  need  as  a consumer  in  addition  to 
the  education  you  receive  from  the  study  of  this  and  similar  texts? 

2.  What  organizations  or  persons  in  your  community  would  be  best 
suited  to  carry  on  a campaign  encouraging  consumers  to  protect  them- 
selves? 

3.  In  your  opinion  would  it  be  a good  idea  if  all  stores  refused:  (a)  to  ac- 
commodate unstable  consumers;  ( b ) to  order  fashion  extremes;  ( c ) to  deliver 
custom-made  goods  unless  the  customer  paid  for  them  in  advance  and  was 
not  allowed  to  exchange  or  charge  them?  Explain. 

4.  Suppose  a prospective  bride  is  about  to  outfit  her  new  home  com- 
pletely. She  is  undecided  as  to  whether  to  rely  on  the  opinions  of  various 
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housewives  she  knows  or  to  write  to  several  consumer  organizations  for  in- 
formation and  tests  relative  to  furniture  and  linens.  How  would  you  advise 
her? 

5.  Discuss  various  ways  that  you  believe  would  be  effective  in  getting 
consumers  to  read  informative  labels  before  buying. 


CONSUMER  PROBLEMS  AND  PROJECTS 

(If  you  are  using  the  Workbook  designed  to  accompany  this 
text , fill  in  the  prepared  blank  forms  for  these  problems.) 


77.  The  Consumer  Must  Help  Himself 

Appeals  are  made  to  consumers  through  the  following: 


Daily  newspapers 
Magazines 
Trade  papers 

Neighborhood  shopping  news 
Handbills 

Direct-by-mail  circulars 
Mail-order  catalogues 
Billboards 

Show  cards  and  posters 
Window  displays 
Counter  displays 
Sales  demonstrations 


Door-to-door  canvassers 
Hucksters  and  peddlers 
Suggestions  by  salesclerks 
Advertising  by  models 
Radio  shopping  news 
Radio  recipe  programs 
Radio  home  suggestions 
Direct  telephone  selling 
Results  of  tests 
Informative  labels 
Using  Government  publications 
Using  business  publications 


By  using  the  scale  of  10  (in  columnar  arrangement),  you  can  check  up  on 
yourself  to  indicate  the  degree  of  influence  of  any  of  the  foregoing  appeals 
on  you  and  your  family.  Place  the  figure  10,  to  indicate  the  highest  degree 
of  influence,  in  the  “10”  column;  a figure  9 in  column  “9”  for  somewhat  less; 
a 5 in  column  “5”  for  occasional;  and  a figure  1 or  2 in  those  columns  for 
very  little  or  negligible.  In  a column  at  the  right  side  of  the  sheet  you  can 
tell  what  items  influence  you  most. 

77.  Consumer  Mathematics 

1.  Mary  spends  at  least  SI  of  her  monthly  allowance  foolishly.  If  she  had 
started  on  January  1 during  her  eighth  year  in  school  to  deposit  SI  in  a bank 
each  month,  how  much  would  she  have  toward  graduation  expenses  on  Jan- 
uary 1 of  her  twelfth  year  in  school? 
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2.  What  is  the  yearly  interest  on  each  of  these  bonds? 


Face 

Rate, 
Per  Cent 

a. 

$ 500 

41 

b. 

1,000 

5 

c. 

200 

6 

d. 

100 



e. 

600 

2 

3.  Jerry  bought  six  10-cent  Government  savings  stamps  each  week. 

a.  How  much  money  had  he  invested  in  stamps  at  the  end  of  one  year? 

b.  At  the  end  of  what  week  could  he  purchase  a bond  at  $18.75  with  his 
stamps? 

4.  Out  of  his  monthly  salary  of  $100,  Mr.  Brown  contributes  8 per  cent 
towards  a pension  fund  for  fifteen  years. 

a.  At  the  end  of  fifteen  years,  how  much  has  he  contributed? 

b.  If  he  received  $20  a month  after  he  retires,  for  how  many  years  will  his 
pension  last  if  he  receives  exactly  what  he  paid  in? 

Section  2.  Consumer  Organization  for  Buying 

From  Making  a Living  to  Buying  a Living.  Individual  consumers 
have  always  done  their  buying  in  proportion  to  what  they  knew  about 
the  goods  under  consideration.  Even  when  consumers  made  their  living 
from  their  own  farms,  they  had  to  buy  some  things.  However,  their  buy- 
ing was  either  by  barter  or  by  the  slow  conversational  process  of  trying 
to  arrive  at  a price.  They  indulged  in  “higgling”  or  “haggling”  because 
there  were  no  definitely  stated  prices  and  no  financial  pages  of  news- 
papers containing  market  figures.  They  knew  quality,  however,  and 
took  plenty  of  time  to  examine  the  goods  before  arriving  at  a price. 

Today,  this  procedure  makes  a customer  conspicuous,  and  haggling 
about  prices  would  hardly  result  in  any  reduction  because  prices  have 
already  been  fixed  by  the  retailer  as  a result  of  his  markup  and  adver- 
tising. In  addition,  the  consumer  knows  so  little  about  quality  and  man- 
ufacturing costs  that  he  can  hardly  talk  intelligently  to  a retailer  who, 
in  turn,  may  know  relatively  little  about  the  goods.  The  buying  of 
merchandise  is  now  largely  a matter  of  reading  labels  and  having  con- 
fidence in  certain  brands  on  the  basis  of  previous  experience. 

Consumer  Co-operatives.  The  first  consumers’  co-operatives  were 
started  in  the  United  States  at  about  the  same  time  as  the  well-known 
co-operative  society  in  Rochdale,  England.  They  have  also  existed  to 
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Ratings  of  Motion  Pictures 


department  of  Consumers’  Di- 


M: 


Pickup 


a limited  extent  in  this  country,  but  so  far  not  very  many  consumers 
have  become  members.  Through  co-operatives,  consumers  may  join 
together  for  various  purposes:  to  buy  goods  wholesale  and  to  sell  them 
to  members  at  retail  prices;  to  lend  and  borrow  money;  or  to  establish 
co-operative  farms  and  market  the  products  co-operatively. 

The  members  of  a co-operative  are  the  owners  who  work  together  in 
order  to  obtain  for  themselves  all  the  benefits  of  the  organization.  The 
real  purpose  of  the  co-operative  is  to  render  a service  to  member-owners 
and  customers  rather  than  to  make  a profit  for  shareholders. 

A co-operative  is  a democratic  institution  inasmuch  as  each  member 
has  only  one  vote  regardless  of  the  number  of  shares  he  owns.  There  are 
several  types  of  co-operatives:  (1)  pro- 
ducer (industrial  workers  combine 
their  money  and  efforts  in  a printing 
plant  or  canning  factory);  (2)  market- 
ing (mostly  on  farms);  (3)  purchasing 
(farmers  buying  seeds,  fertilizer,  and 
supplies);  (4)  credit  (fire  insurance  and 
credit  unions);  and  (5)  consumer 
(stores,  bakeries,  gasoline  and  oil  sta- 
tions). Of  course,  a co-operative  is  a 
business  and  should  be  conducted  in 
a businesslike  manner  if  it  is  to  be  suc- 
cessful. 

Consumer-Research  Groups.  Con- 
sumers’ Research,  Inc.,  was  started  in 
1929  as  a small  consumers’  club.  To- 
day it  has  more  than  60,000  members. 

Consumers  have  started  other  similar 
organizations.  Those  who  desire  infor- 
mation on  goods  and  products  of  all 
kinds  can  join  such  organizations  by 
meeting  the  requirements  and  by  pay- 
ing membership  fees. 

All  these  organizations  test  many 
kinds  of  articles  offered  for  sale  and 
publish  the  results  of  their  research  in 
monthly  bulletins,  annual  publica- 

tions,  and  handbooks.  The  monthly  Research  Bulletins 
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bulletins  are  usually  sent  to  each  member.  One  of  the  large  annual 
handbooks  rates  goods  as  follows:  A,  recommended;  B,  intermediate; 
and  C,  not  recommended. 

The  work  of  these  consumer-research  groups  is  limited  because  it  is 
impossible  to  test  all  the  thousands  of  articles  on  the  market.  Thus, 
roller  skates  are  described  in  one  handbook,  which  stresses  the  necessity 
of  buying  only  those  for  which  repair  parts  can  easily  be  purchased.  A 
great  deal  is  also  said  about  manufacturers’  guarantees,  but  nothing  is 
said  about  skates  with  composition  wheels,  as  these  were  not  tested. 

The  ratings  of  many  articles  prove  that  price  is  not  always  a good 
indication  of  quality.  In  some  cases,  articles  in  the  “not  recommended” 
class  were  more  expensive  than  those  recommended.  As  Consumers’ 
Research,  Inc.,  operated  for  the  benefit  of  members,  the  information  in 
the  handbook  was  originally  confidential.  In  fact,  members  signed  a 
pledge  promising  not  to  allow  persons  outside  their  immediate  family 
to  see  the  handbooks.  Today,  the  organization  publishes  a monthly 
magazine  that  is  sold  on  newsstands.  Some  of  the  members  feel  that,  in 
spite  of  limitations  and  without  the  yearly  handbook,  they  still  learn  to 
select  better  values  as  a result  of  their  membership  in  the  organization. 

Civic  and  Educational  Groups.  The  American  Association  of  Univer- 
sity Women  has  many  social,  civic,  and  community  activities,  one  of 
which  is  the  education  of  the  consumer.  The  Association  issues  booklets 
chiefly  for  the  use  of  its  own  study  groups,  but  they  are  also  available 
to  the  public. 

Other  groups  interested  in  similar  activities  for  the  consumer  are  the 
General  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  and  the  American  Home  Eco- 
nomics Association.  The  latter  group  publishes  a monthly  bulletin  that 
includes  the  latest  news  about  consumer  protection  and  consumer  ac- 
tivities in  general.  Legislation  for  the  protection  of  consumers  is  de- 
scribed and  all  new  books  and  publications  of  interest  to  consumers  are 
reviewed. 

National  Consumers’  League.  The  National  Consumers’  League  is 
interested  primarily  in  raising  labor  standards  and  in  the  consumers’ 
observance  of  the  union  label.  The  members  of  the  League  believe  that 
consumers  are  responsible  for  the  conditions  under  which  goods  are 
made  and  distributed  and  that  by  improving  these  working  conditions 
the  consumer  is  ultimately  benefited.  The  League  originated  the  label 
used  on  clothing  manufactured  under  satisfactory  labor  conditions. 
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Other  interests  of  the  League  are  the  elimination  of  child  labor,  mini- 
mum wage  laws,  and  unemployment  insurance. 

National  League  of  Women  Voters.  The  National  League  of  Women 
Voters  is  concerned  with  the  activities  of  women  voters.  It  strongly  sup- 
ports improved  food  and  drug  laws  and  other  legislative  protection  for 
consumers. 

The  National  Consumer-Retailer  Council,  Inc.  The  National  Con- 
sumer-Retailer Council,  Inc.,  is  a New  York  organization  that  keeps  re- 
tailers and  manufacturers  informed  of  the  Council’s  activities  in  such 
matters  as  informative  labeling,  factual  advertising,  consumer  abuses  of 
buying  and  charge  privileges,  and  similar  matters. 

Co-operative  League  of  the  United  States  of  America.  A clearing- 
house for  information  about  all  types  of  co-operatives  has  been  organ- 
ized under  the  name  of  the  Co-operative  League  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Common-Sense  Principles.  You  can  become  a better  consumer  if  you 
will  take  advantage  of  the  scientific  information  distributed  by  con- 
sumer-research organizations. 


Words  to  Study  and  Use 


proportion 

consideration 

haggling 

conspicuous 


intelligently 

flourish 

benefits 

research 


intervals 

confidential 

legislation 

minimum 


Study  Guides  and  Review  Questions 

1.  Explain  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  consumer  buying  during 
the  past  three  or  four  generations. 

2.  What  is  higgling? 

3.  Of  what  does  buying  today  largely  consist? 

4.  How  do  consumer  co-operatives  help  their  member-owners? 

5.  Name  and  describe  five  types  of  co-operatives. 

6.  How  does  a consumer-research  group  benefit  its  members? 

7.  Name  the  ways  in  which  one  such  organization  rates  its  products. 

8.  Is  price  a good  indication  of  quality? 

9.  Explain  the  consumer  activities  of  several  civic  and  educational 
groups. 

10.  What  is  the  name  of  the  clearinghouse  for  information  about  co- 
operatives of  all  sorts? 
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Social-Business  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  Do  you  think  that  the  change  from  making  a living  to  buying  a living 
has  brought  more  happiness  to  the  world?  Explain. 

2.  If  you  wanted  to  organize  a co-operative  bookstore,  how  would  you 
go  about  it? 

3.  Do  you  think  that  consumer-research  organizations  have  brought  hap- 
piness as  well  as  scientific  understanding  to  the  community?  Why? 

4.  Are  research  organizations  or  their  services  popular  in  your  com- 
munity? Why  or  why  not? 

5.  Discuss  any  disadvantages  that  you  think  you  might  suffer  as  a mem- 
ber of  a consumer  co-operative. 

CONSUMER  PROBLEMS  AND  PROJECTS 

(If  you  are  using  the  Workbook  designed  to  accompany  this 
text,  fill  in  the  prepared  blank  forms  for  these  problems .) 

78.  Consumer  Organizations  for  Better  Buying 

From  your  text,  supplementary  reading,  and  by  inquiry,  write  down  a list 
of  the  services  or  information  you  would  like  to  receive  from  a consumer- 
research  organization. 


78.  Consumer  Mathematics 

1 . An  organization  engaged  in  research  for  consumers  had  45,000  members 
last  year  and  60,000  members  this  year.  What  percentage  of  gain  in  membership 
was  made? 

2.  The  Rose  family  uses  yearly  18  and  25  pounds  of  toilet  and  laundry  soaps, 
respectively.  For  years,  they  have  been  using  toilet  soap,  the  actual  price  of 
which  is  47  cents  a pound.  They  changed  to  a soap  costing  19  cents  a pound. 
Their  packaged  laundry  soap  costs  10  cents  a pound.  They  learned  that  bulk 
soap  of  the  same  quality  is  5 cents  a pound,  and  changed.  What  was  their 
yearly  saving  on  soap? 

3.  One  consumer  group  has  200  members  who  pay  $5  each  yearly.  Another 
has  60,000  members  who  pay  $3  each  yearly.  The  bill  of  each  organization  for 
printing  and  postage  is  75  cents  for  each  member.  If  their  overhead  expenses 
are  15  per  cent  of  total  income  and  the  average  cost  for  testing  each  article  is 
$10,  how  many  articles  can  each  group  test  each  year? 

4.  The  Bear  family  has  been  using  10^  quarts  of  Grade  A milk  each  week. 
They  read  in  a Government  bulletin  that  Grade  B milk  at  15  cents  a quart  is 
equal  in  food  value  to  the  Grade  A milk  at  17  cents  a quart.  How  much  did 
they  save  on  milk  purchases  in  one  year  after  they  changed  to  Grade  B milk? 
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CONSUMER  PROTECTION  AND  AIDS 
Section  1.  How  Business  Helps  the  Consumer 

Business  and  the  Consumer.  There  are  many  evidences  that  business 
and  consumers  are  trying  to  improve  their  relations.  Business  is  trying 
to  provide  ways  of  informing  consumers  about  wise  buying  and  the 
proper  use  of  the  things  bought.  Good  businesses  are  trying  to  protect 
consumers  by  helping  to  correct  unfair  trade  practices  in  their  own 
group.  Businessmen  help  consumers  for  two  reasons:  (1)  consumers  buy 
goods  from  businessmen  in  whom  they  have  confidence;  and  (2)  con- 
sumers prefer  the  businessmen  who  recognize  their  interests  and  see 
their  point  of  view.  Business  also  has  the  problem  of  interpreting  Gov- 
ernment regulations  and  restrictions  to  consumers,  as  well  as  bringing 
to  them  information  concerning  new  and  desirable  products.  Business- 
men use  publications  to  educate  consumers  and  place  before  them  their 
products  and  items  of  exceptional  value.  In  some  instances,  business 
people  meet  with  consumer  groups  and  try  to  give  them  the  most  ac- 
curate information  possible  in  simple  language  and  in  statements  that 
are  honest  and  reliable. 

Help  from  Individual  Businessmen.  Business  has  grown  so  rapidly 
that  there  is  a gap  between  the  owners  and  the  customers.  In  fact,  the 
owners  must  deal  with  consumers  through  salesclerks  and  research  spe- 
cialists. To  learn  what  consumers  want,  manufacturers  often  send  ques- 
tionnaires to  consumers  asking  them  to  tell  the  qualities  best  liked  in 
certain  goods.  Department-store  owners,  magazine  publishers,  and 
household-finance  companies  often  publish  pamphlets  that  are  designed 
to  get  the  reactions  of  customers.  In  most  instances,  sales  and  advertising 
techniques  have  progressed  far  beyond  the  consumers’  buying  tech- 
niques. Businesses  want  customers  to  be  intelligent  in  their  buying  be- 
cause business  recognizes  the  mutual  interests  of  buyers  and  sellers- 
Thus  business  persons  publish  and  distribute  such  pamphlets  as  the 
following:  “Staple  Fabrics  and  How  to  Know  Them,”  “Wheat  and  Its 
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Flours,”  “Stretching  the  Food  Dollar,”  “Children’s  Playthings  and 
Books,”  “Buying  Cleansers  and  Polishes,”  and  many  more.  In  fact, 
pamphlets  published  by  business  organizations  cover  almost  all  types  of 
consumer  goods.  They  are  helpful  to  the  consumer  because  they  point 
out  certain  qualities  for  which  to  look  in  buying  goods;  in  addition,  the 
pamphlets  often  give  directions  for  the  preservation,  repair,  and  careful 
use  of  the  products.  It  then  becomes  the  responsibility  of  the  consumer 
to  inform  and  educate  himself. 

Department-store  owners  in  some  cities  have  appointed  consumer 
advisory  committees;  others  hold  conferences  with  consumers  and  their 
organizations.  At  these  conferences,  consumers  can  give  dealers  their 
opinions  regarding  the  kinds  and  types  of  goods  and  services  desired. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  can  learn  about  the  problems  of  store  owners 
and  what  many  of  them  are  doing  to  protect  consumers  through  trade 
organizations,  standards  committees,  demonstrations,  and  educational 
campaigns. 

In  some  communities,  businessmen  prepare  exhibits  of  their  products 
for  the  benefit  of  consumers.  A meat  dealer  may  hold  an  exhibit  in 
which  all  different  cuts  of  meat  are  labeled,  directions  on  how  to  select 
meat  are  given,  and  recipes  for  cooking  meat  are  distributed.  A soap 
manufacturer  sets  up  exhibits  in  stores  or  schools  showing  how  various 
fabrics  should  be  laundered.  Indeed,  many  exhibits  are  prepared  by 
business  persons  for  the  information  of  consumers.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  such  exhibits  advertise  the  products  and  help  to  sell  them,  the  in- 
formation is  valuable  and  helpful.  Business  knows  that  if  it  does  not 
take  the  initiative  in  correcting  trade  abuses,  then  the  Government  will. 
A number  of  consumer  organizations  believe  that  the  Government 
should  do  more  than  it  does  in  regulating  business  practices. 

Committee  on  Consumer  Relations  in  Advertising.  This  committee 
grew  out  of  many  conferences  and  discussions  and  was  finally  estab- 
lished in  1938.  The  organization  invites  consumer  co-operation  and 
participation,  but  the  membership  has  been  limited  to  the  representa- 
tives of  the  American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies.  One  of  the 
committee’s  reports  deals  with  the  use  of  business-sponsored  materials 
in  the  schools.  The  study  showed  the  results  of  an  analysis  of  factors 
approved,  disapproved,  and  evaluated  by  teachers.  One  routine  activity 
of  the  Committee  is  the  publication  of  the  Consumer  News  Digest. 

Better  Business  Bureaus.  A number  of  years  ago,  an  association  of 
advertising  clubs  thought  that  its  greatest  problem  was  how  to  break 
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down  the  resistance  or  suspicion  of  the  public  to  advertising.  It  decided 
that  the  public  would  have  more  confidence  in  advertising  if  misleading 
advertisements  were  eliminated.  Vigilance  committees  were  appointed 
to  check  undesirable  advertising.  Groups  established  for  this  purpose 
in  local  communities  were  named  Better  Business  Bureaus.  Today,  these 
groups,  composed  of  the  advertisers  themselves,  try  to  prevent  mislead- 
ing advertising  and  high-pressure  selling.  The  National  Association  of 
Better  Business  Bureaus  and  certain  local  groups  publish  pamphlets  of 
interest  to  consumers.  If  ever  you  think  that  you  have  not  received 
full  value  for  your  money,  you  can  report  the  matter  to  your  local  Bet- 
ter Business  Bureau  and  your  complaint  will  be  investigated.  The 
Better  Business  Bureau  safeguards  honest  business  by  ridding  com- 
munities of  undesirable  dealers. 

Other  Business  Groups  That  Help  Consumers.  Organization  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  have  any  kind  of  united  group  action.  Thus,  certain 
groups  of  dealers  organize  themselves  into  associations,  leagues,  or  trade 
associations.  Many  of  these  groups  sponsor  activities  of  interest  to  con- 
sumers, as  outlined  below. 

The  American  Standards  Association  was  formerly  concerned  only 
with  standards  for  producer  goods.  It  drew  its  membership  from  among 
manufacturers,  producers,  private  laboratories,  business  houses,  and 
educational  institutions.  The  Association  was  started  to  get  dimensional 
standards  and  specifications  regarding  quality  that  would  “remove  mis- 
understandings and  expedite  commercial  standards.”  As  a result,  con- 
sumers also  enjoy  the  advantages  of  standard  plumbing  fixtures,  auto- 
mobile tires  and  tubes,  and  electric  accessories  and  fixtures.  Now  its 
object  is  to  “bring  about  standards  that  will  mean  the  same  to  buyer 
and  seller,  and  give  consumers  more  effective  control  over  their  pur- 
chases.” 

Chambers  of  Commerce  of  hundreds  of  cities  and  towns  are  composed 
of  business  persons  who  unite  to  serve  their  communities  and  help  both 
business  and  consumers.  Local  groups  and  persons  can  become  affiliated 
with  state  chambers  of  commerce  and  with  the  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  In  most  communities,  the  local  chamber  of  commerce  is 
willing  and  anxious  to  co-operate  in  meeting  the  demands  for  consumer 
education. 

The  Consumer  Education  Association  is  constantly  preparing  con- 
sumer education  materials  and  publishes  the  Consumer  Education 
Journal. 
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The  Institute  for  Consumer  Education  at  Ohio  State  University  en- 
courages information  and  research  in  many  problems  confronting  the 
consumer. 

The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  publishes  booklets  on 
American  business  including  books  about  the  consumer;  it  also  circu- 
lates a series  of  motion  pictures  about  business. 

The  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  maintains  laboratories  to 
test  materials  and  appliances  that  may  involve  risk  of  life,  fire,  theft, 
or  accident.  Approved  materials  are  marked  with  the  label  of  the  Under- 
writers’ Laboratories,  Inc. 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  has  established  a con- 
sumer-retailer relations  council  that  is  working  with  the  advisory  com- 
mittees of  several  other  organizations.  It  has  published  rather  compre- 
hensive consumer  materials. 

Other  groups  of  producers  carry  on  activities  of  interest  to  the  con- 
sumer. Among  them  are  the  American  Gas  Association  and  the  Illumi- 
nating Engineering  Society.  The  chief  consumer  activities  of  these 
groups  are  testing  and  labeling. 

Testing  and  Research  Organizations.  There  are  several  businesses 
that  are  engaged  in  testing  consumer  goods.  Some  of  them  are  simply 


Left:  Part  of  the  equipment  used  in  testing  electric  irons  for  efficiency,  temperature  distri- 
bution at  the  working  surface,  electrical  safety,  and  other  important  factors.  Right:  Test 
work  on  phonograph  needles,  involving  durability  and  quality  of  tone  as  it  is  reproduced 

from  records. 

chemical  and  physical  laboratories;  others  are:  Consumers’  Research, 
Inc.;  Consumers  Union  of  the  United  States,  Inc.;  and  Intermountain 
Consumers’  Service,  Inc.  Individual  consumers  cannot  afford  to  send 
goods  to  these  organizations  for  testing,  but  can  benefit  from  the  re- 
search. The  reports  on  the  research  have  been  largely  confined  to  the 
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members  of  the  organizations.  This  is  done  in  order  to  escape  lawsuits 
that  might  be  instituted  by  firms  that  might  claim  that  the  research  or- 
ganization had  published  damaging  information  concerning  one  of 
their  products.  A few  magazine  publishers  maintain  testing  laboratories 
and  place  their  seals  of  approval  on  items  meeting  the  standards  set  for 
advertisers  in  their  magazines. 


Left:  General  view  of  a part  of  Consumers’  Research  laboratory  showing  chemical  bench 
and  hood,  with  fading-test  apparatus  in  the  middle  distance,  and  other  testing  equipment. 
Right:  Machine  for  testing  roller  skates  which  travel  back  and  forth  between  guides  on  a 
smooth  cement  surface.  Above  each  skate  and  pressing  downward  on  it  is  a weight  repre- 
senting the  weight  of  the  skater’s  body. 

Foundations  and  Economic  Research  Institutions.  The  Brookings 
Institution,  the  Pollok  Foundation  for  Economic  Research,  and  other 
endowed  institutions  investigate  matters  of  interest  to  consumers.  Pam- 
phlets are  published  on  such  items  as  the  cost  of  medical  care,  family 
income,  and  other  consumer  subjects. 

Professional  Organizations.  Most  physicians  in  the  country  belong 
to  the  American  Medical  Association.  This  organization  issues  a 
monthly  magazine  of  specific  interest  to  doctors  and  also  releases  some 
consumer-health  publications  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  The  Associa- 
tion has  set  up  standards  for  remedies  of  various  kinds  and  gives  its 
approval  only  to  those  products  that  meet  its  rigid  standards.  The  Amer- 
ican Dental  Association  places  its  seal  of  approval  on  dentifrices  and 
issues  several  publications  on  dental  health. 

Common-Sense  Principles.  As  a consumer,  you  should  be  on  the  look- 
out for  the  printed  helps  and  demonstrations  put  out  by  businesses  for 
the  consumer.  When  you  visit  stores  or  other  business  houses,  notice  the 
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seals  of  approval  placed  on  specific  articles  by  testing  organizations  and 


be  sure  to  help  yourself 
sumer  education. 

to  any  free  pamphlets  or 

publications  on  con- 

Words  to  Study  and  Use 

confidence 

questionnaires 

exhibits 

interpreting 

techniques 

convention 

exceptional 

staple 

expedite 

reliable 

demonstrations 

affiliated 

Study  Guides  and  Review  Questions 

1 . Why  does  business  help  the  consumer? 

2.  What  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  business  may  help  the  consumer? 

3.  How  do  businessmen  find  out  the  kind  of  goods  to  stock  in  their 
stores? 

4.  Make  a list  of  some  topics  that  are  discussed  in  pamphlets  sent  to  con- 
sumers. 

5.  What  is  the  value  of  exhibits  and  demonstrations  in  stores,  schools, 
and  libraries? 

6.  How  has  the  consumer  been  benefited  by  the  work  of  the  Committee 
on  Consumer  Relations  in  Advertising? 

7.  Discuss  the  activities  of  Better  Business  Bureaus. 

8.  What  has  been  the  contribution  of  the  American  Standards  Associa- 
tion to  consumer  education? 

9.  Describe  the  work  of  testing  and  research  organizations. 

10.  What  services  do  professional  organizations  render  to  consumers? 

Social-Business  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  In  what  ways  might  consumer  aids  from  businessmen  in  a small  town 
be  different  from  those  in  a large  city? 

2.  If  all  stores  of  a certain  community  maintained  the  same  prices  for  the 
same  kinds  of  goods,  what  attractions  or  services  could  any  one  store  offer 
in  order  to  draw  customers? 

3.  How  do  families  on  farms  and  in  rural  communities  protect  them- 
selves against  fraudulent  business  practices  when  they  do  not  have  Better 
Business  Bureaus  or  other  consumer  organizations? 

4.  Outline  the  kind  of  information  and  service  you  and  your  family 
would  like  to  receive  from  business  houses,  testing  organizations,  and  eco- 
nomic research  organizations. 

5.  What  classes  in  your  school  would  be  most  interested  in  hearing 
lectures  by  speakers  who  come  from  a consumer  or  business  research  insti- 
tution? 
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CONSUMER  PROBLEMS  AND  PROJECTS 

(If  you  are  using  the  Workbook  designed  to  accompany  this 
text,  fill  in  the  prepared  blank  forms  for  these  problems.) 

79.  How  Businesses  Help  the  Consumer 

List  some  of  the  services  and  publications  of  the  following  organizations 
and  institutions: 

Better  Business  Bureau 

American  Gas  Association 

American  Standards  Association 

National  Association  of  Fire  Underwriters 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  local  or  of  the  United  States 

National  Association  of  Manufacturers 

A local  public  service  company 

American  Medical  Association 

American  Dental  Association 

79.  Consumer  Mathematics 

1.  The  Queen  City  Department  Store  maintains  a testing  bureau  for  all 
goods  sold.  The  test  results  are  put  on  labels  for  consumer  information.  The 
testing  expense  is  one-half  of  1 per  cent  of  the  cost  of  goods  sold.  If  the  cost  of 
all  goods  sold  in  one  year  was  $2, 500,000,  what  was  the  cost  of  the  testing 
laboratory? 

2.  It  is  estimated  that  within  the  last  few  years  the  consumers  of  the  nation 
have  saved  SI 05,000,000,000  and  that  two-fifths  of  this  money  is  in  the  hands  of 
inexperienced  investors.  The  Better  Business  Bureaus  of  the  country  maintain  a 
service  to  protect  investors.  It  is  estimated  that  through  this  service  and  other 
means,  the  inexperienced  investors  will  get  full  value  in  spending  and  investing 
at  least  85  per  cent  of  their  savings.  If  this  estimate  is  correct,  how  much  money 
will  be  invested  wisely  by  the  inexperienced  investors? 

3.  In  one  community,  the  businessmen  band  together  to  “shop”  all  local 
advertising.  They  hire  shoppers  who  visit  stores  to  see  that  every  article  is  the 
same  as  advertised.  If  750  businessmen  belong  to  this  Bureau  and  pay  an  average 
of  $22.50  a year  to  maintain  it,  what  is  the  total  cost  of  “policing”  advertising 
in  this  community? 

4.  A stockbroker  sponsors  a local  radio  program  six  days  each  week  on  which 
stories  of  frauds  are  told,  followed  by  recommendations  of  reliable  investments. 
The  cost  of  the  program  for  each  day  is:  station  time,  $22.50;  announcer  and 
narrator,  $3.50;  script  writer,  $10;  typist,  $1.  What  is  the  total  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram for  a period  of  thirteen  weeks  if  the  overhead  expenses  of  $150  are  added? 
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Section  2.  Legislation  and  the  Consumer 

Legislation  Protects  Consumers.  As  governments  are  established  for 
the  protection  of  the  people,  the  protection  of  the  consumer  is  a proper 
government  activity.  Local  government  protects  consumers  through 
supervision  of  weights  and  measures,  and  public  health.  Local  govern- 
ment departments  in  many  communities  are  engaged  in  the  inspection 
of  milk,  meat,  foods,  eating  places,  hotels,  and  rooming  houses.  Almost 
all  states  maintain  bureaus  of  food  and  drug  inspection,  and  depart- 
ments for  the  protection  of  investors.  In  a few  states,  purchasers’  bu- 
reaus have  been  established  to  help  the  consumer  obtain  full  value  for 
his  money.  Many  bureaus  and  agencies  in  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment are  engaged  in  consumer  protection.  The  work  of  several  of  these 
bureaus  is  described  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

Food  and  Drug  Administration.  The  activities  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  are  the  enforcement  of  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act;  the  Tea  Act;  the  Import  Milk  Act;  the  Caustic  Poison  Act;  the 
Filled  Milk  Act,  as  well  as  the  spreading  of  information  helpful  to 
manufacturers  of  food,  drug,  and  cosmetic  products.  The  Agency  tests 
various  products.  If  they  are  found  to  be  adulterated,  misbranded,  or 
illegal  in  any  other  way,  they  are  confiscated.  If  the  offense  is  serious 
enough,  the  cases  are  tried  in  United  States  district  courts.  Each  month, 
the  Agency  publishes  notices  of  judgments  under  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  a number  of  divisions  working  directly  in  the  interests  of 
consumers.  The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  is  concerned  with 
publishing  marketing  news  of  interest  to  farmers  and  information  about 
farm  family  life.  Information  on  standards  and  grades  for  food  products 
is  gathered  by  this  Bureau,  and  it  has  charge  of  market  inspection  and 
grading  services.  Inspectors  representing  the  Bureau  examine  shipments 
of  farm  products  and  make  reports  on  them. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  is  empowered  to  set 
up  standards  for  canned  goods  and  provide  graders  if  requested  by 
canners.  That  is,  Grade  A canned  goods  must  follow  certain  specifica- 
tions; Grade  B,  other  specifications;  and  so  on  to  “Off-Grade”  canned 
goods  that  do  not  come  up  to  the  standards  of  the  Federal  Government. 
The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  also  provides  standards 
for  milk,  meat,  tea,  eggs,  and  butter. 

The  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics  gives  infor- 
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mation  to  consumers  or  homemakers,  particularly  to  those  in  low- 
income  groups.  Research  is  conducted  on  foods,  textiles,  clothing,  hous- 
ing, and  equipment.  Radio  talks  are  given  and  pamphlets  are  pub- 
lished. 

United  States  Department  of  Commerce.  Information  given  to  busi- 
nessmen by  the  Department  of  Commerce  is,  in  many  instances,  valu- 
able for  consumers.  The  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards,  a division 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  helps  the  consumer  in  many  ways 
because  it  is  charged  with  “the  development,  construction,  custody,  and 
maintenance  of  reference  and  working  standards,  and  their  intercom- 
parison, improvement,  and  application  in  science,  engineering,  indus- 
try, and  commerce.”  The  list  of  materials  for  which  standards  have  been 
set  after  tests  have  been  conducted  by  this  Bureau  is  a long  one.  The 
Bureau  sponsors  the  placing  of  identifying  labels  on  goods  that  meet 
the  standards.  Use  of  these  labels  by  manufacturers  is  voluntary,  how- 
ever. These  labels  when  used  are  quality  guides  to  consumers. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  this  Com- 
mission to  prevent  unfair  methods  of  competition  in  interstate  com- 
merce, to  make  investigations  of  unfair  practices,  to  report  the  viola- 
tions of  antitrust  laws,  and  to  prevent  unfair  price  discriminations. 
The  Commission  tries  to  prevent  manufacturers,  wholesalers,  and  re- 
tailers from  practices  that  are  unfair  to  the  public,  and  to  bring  about 
co-operation  between  business  and  government. 

The  Commission  holds  hearings  involving  unfair  methods  of  com- 
petition. If  the  defendant  is  found  guilty,  he  is  ordered  to  “cease  and 
desist”  the  practice.  He  may  appeal  to  certain  courts.  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission  maintains  a mailing  list  of  persons  interested  in  receiving 
reports  of  cases  tried  and  decisions  made. 

United  States  Department  of  Labor.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
is  engaged  in  collecting  and  publishing  information  on  the  following 
subjects:  co-operative  movement,  costs  of  living,  consumption  habits, 
budgets,  family  allowances,  housing,  insurance,  minimum  wages,  recrea- 
tion, retail  prices,  in  fact,  all  topics  of  interest  to  workers.  As  workers 
are  consumers,  the  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  are  of 
interest  to  them. 

Superintendent  of  Documents.  The  Superintendent  of  Documents  of 
the  United  States  Government  publishes  from  time  to  time  lists  of  bul- 
letins of  interest  to  consumers.  As  a rule,  bulletins  of  all  departments  of 
the  Government  are  ordered  through  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Washington,  D.  C. 
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Other  Governmental  Protection.  During  World  War  II,  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  published  guides  for  consumers,  especially  on 
rationing  and  price  control.  The  consumer  is  protected  also  through 
the  Securities  Exchange  Commission.  This  Commission  supervises  the 
buying  and  selling  of  stocks  and  keeps  fraudulent  stocks  off  the  Stock 
Exchange.  Laws  regulating  the  sending  of  matter  through  the  United 
States  mails  also  help  to  protect  the  consumer.  In  some  instances,  it  is 
difficult  to  convict  promoters  of  questionable  investments  except  on  a 
charge  of  “using  the  United  States  mails  to  defraud.”  The  Business 
Education  Service  of  the  United  States  Office  of  Education,  Federal 
Security  Agency,  is  interested  in  the  education  of  all  persons  as  con- 
sumers. 

Proposed  United  States  Consumer  Agency.  Agencies  working  for  the 
benefit  of  the  consumer  are  scattered  through  various  departments  of 
the  Government;  consequently,  the  proposal  that  a central  consumer 
agency  be  established  has  gained  many  supporters.  If  all  these  agencies 
were  brought  into  one  group,  much  duplication  could  be  avoided  and 
better  service  rendered.  At  present,  the  activities  of  some  of  these  groups 
overlap.  A Department  of  the  Consumer  in  the  President’s  cabinet 
might  accomplish  much  good  by  co-ordinating  the  work  of  the  various 
agencies. 

Common-Sense  Principles.  In  completing  this  text  you  have  taken  a 
step  toward  becoming  an  intelligent  consumer.  Put  the  principles  you 
have  learned  into  practice;  knowledge  and  your  own  good  common 
sense  are  your  allies.  Remember  that  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  be  an 
efficient  consumer  at  all  times,  and  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  promo- 
tion of  improvements  for  the  benefit  of  yourself — the  consumer. 


legislative 

supervision 

bureaus 

misbranded 


Words  to  Study  and  Use 

alleged 

empowered 

semimonthly 

broadcast 


custody 

intercomparison 

discrimination 

desist 


Study  Guides  and  Review  Questions 

1.  Name  three  ways  in  which  local  governments  protect  consumers. 

2.  What  are  the  activities  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration? 

3.  What  divisions  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  help 
the  consumer? 

4.  What  does  the  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics  do 
to  serve  consumers5 
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5.  Enumerate  several  additional  Government  agencies  and  departments 
that  aid  the  consumer. 

6.  How  does  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  work  for  the 
consumer’s  interests? 

7.  Of  what  benefit  is  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  consumers? 

8.  How  does  the  work  of  these  consumer  agencies  tend  to  overlap? 

9.  To  whom  would  you  write  to  obtain  any  Government  bulletin? 

10.  Of  what  benefit  would  the  proposed  United  States  Consumer  Agency 
be  to  consumers? 

Social-Business  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  What  are  some  additional  aids  benefiting  the  consumer  that  you 
think  should  be  provided  by  business  and  the  Government  in  the  future? 

2.  What  help  or  information  do  you  think  a businessman  can  give  con- 
sumers without  raising  his  prices  and  yet  without  any  loss  to  himself? 

3.  In  what  way  could  the  radio  be  used  as  a strong  consumer  influence? 

4.  How  would  you  suggest  that  consumers  assert  themselves  in  order  to 
have  a Department  of  the  Consumer  established? 

5.  Prepare  a debate  of  this  issue:  Resolved:  “Consumers  should  demand 
complete  protection  from  the  Government.” 

CONSUMER  PROBLEMS  AND  PROJECTS 

(If  you  are  using  the  Workbook  designed  to  accompany  this 
text,  fill  in  the  prepared  blank  forms  for  these  problems .) 

80.  Legislation  for  the  Consumer 

a.  List  some  governmental  departments,  bureaus,  offices,  commissions, 
boards,  authorities,  administrations,  or  agencies  that,  judging  by  their 
names,  are  concerned  with  helping  or  protecting  consumers. 

b.  Clip  from  a newspaper  or  magazine  an  article,  illustration,  or  cartoon 
that  you  believe  is  related  to  consumer  education,  and  explain  why  you 
think  it  is  of  interest  to  consumers. 

80.  Consumer  Mathematics 

Review  of  Consumer  Mathematics 

Your  success  in  solving  the  following  problems  will  indicate  whether  you  have 
mastered  the  processes  necessary  to  the  wise  handling  of  consumer  business 
affairs  or  have  failed  to  get  sufficient  practice  in  consumer  mathematics.  If  you 
have  difficulty  in  solving  these  problems,  you  will  find  a review  of  all  the  sheets 
of  consumer  mathematics  helpful. 
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1 . Mrs.  Gale  made  the  following  deposits  in  her  savings-bank  account  during 
the  year:  $17.50,  $14.62,  $35.09,  $20,  $45,  $5.67,  $8.76,  $23.98,  $10,  and  $34.75. 
What  was  the  total  amount  deposited  during  the  year? 

2.  Mr.  Bell  bought  seeds  and  fertilizer  for  his  garden  amounting  to  $17.50. 
He  was  allowed  5 per  cent  discount  for  cash.  What  was  the  cash  price? 

3.  Mr.  Carver  traveled  3,478  miles  in  his  automobile.  His  total  cost  a mile, 
including  all  expenses  and  depreciation,  was  5^  cents.  What  was  the  total  cost 
of  operating  the  automobile  for  this  distance? 

4.  In  her  budget,  Mrs.  Smith  allowed  $10  for  stockings.  How  many  pairs  did 
she  buy  at  $1.39  cents  a pair  and  how  much  change  did  she  receive? 

5.  Mr.  Brown  borrowed  $530  for  120  days  at  8 per  cent  interest.  How  much 
interest  did  he  pay? 

6.  Multiply  A. Oil  by  18f. 

7.  A house  costing  $4,500  is  rented  for  $35  a month.  Taxes  are  $85,  insurance 
is  $14.50,  and  repairs  are  $43.50  yearly.  Depreciation  is  figured  at  5 per  cent  a 
year.  What  is  the  per  cent  that  the  owner  receives  as  income  from  his  invest- 
ment? 

8.  Mr.  Best  paid  $15  as  a down  payment  on  a radio.  He  was  allowed  a credit 
of  $8.50  on  his  old  set.  The  carrying  charges  were  $7.50.  He  made  ten  equal  pay- 
ments of  $23  each  to  complete  paying  for  the  radio.  What  was  the  price  of  the 
radio? 
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PROFESSIONAL  AND  TRADE  SERVICES 
TO  CONSUMERS 

American  College  of  Surgeons,  Chicago,  Illinois.  This  association  fea- 
tures the  standardization  of  hospitals,  their  organizations,  management, 
physical  standards,  accurate  and  complete  case  records  on  all  patients 
treated,  and  the  supplying  of  adequate  diagnostic  and  curative  facilities; 
publishes  annually  a list  of  approved  hospitals. 

American  Dental  Association,  Chicago,  Illinois.  This  professional  den- 
tal association  grants  the  ADA  seal  of  acceptance  through  its  Council  on 
Dental  Therapeutics  to  dentifrices  and  other  dental  products  that  meet  its 
standards  of:  (a)  satisfactory  evidence  of  safety  under  ordinary  use;  (b)  pres- 
entation of  complete  formulas;  and  (c)  acceptable  advertising.  It  also  in- 
vestigates mouthwashes,  antiseptics,  remedies  and  appliances  used  by  den- 
tists. Among  its  activities,  it  disseminates  information  on  mouthwashes  and 
will  supply  a list  of  accepted  dentifrices  to  consumers  free  of  charge  upon 
request  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Council  on  Dental  Therapeutics. 

American  Home  Economics  Association,  Washington,  D.  C.  This  asso- 
ciation carries  on  its  work  through  affiliated  associations  and  through  its 
publications;  co-operates  with  organizations  interested  in  standardization 
work;  has  helped  to  develop  consumer  standards  for  bedding,  upholstery, 
boys’  clothing,  sheets,  hosiery,  tableware,  refrigerators,  gas  and  electric  ap- 
pliances, waterproof  materials,  pattern  sizes,  men’s  pajamas,  wallpaper, 
plate  glass  mirrors,  knit  underwear,  and  other  consumer  items.  Its  official 
publications  are  the  Journal  of  Home  Economics  (for  its  membership)  and 
the  Consumer  Education  Service  (a  digest  of  consumer  information)  on  a 
subscription  basis. 

American  Medical  Association,  Chicago,  Illinois.  This  is  a professional 
medical  association,  Its  Council  on  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry  encourages  the 
use  and  development  of  new  and  more  effective  drugs;  examines  prepara- 
tions as  to  purity  and  the  truthfulness  of  advertising  claims.  If  the  products 
conform  to  standards  of  the  Council,  they  are  listed  in  New  and  Nonofficial 
Remedies.  Then  the  manufacturers  are  permitted  to  use  a seal  of  accept- 
ance when  advertising  such  products.  Its  Council  on  Foods  and  Nutrition 
suggests  better  nutrition  education  to  physicians  and  to  the  public.  Its  seal 
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of  acceptance  is  granted  to  foods  that  meet  the  council’s  standards,  and  are 
truthfully  presented  to  the  consumer.  Its  Council  on  Physical  Medicine 
investigates  appliances  used  in  physical  healing  methods  and  grants  the  seal 
of  acceptance  to  those  products  that  come  up  to  its  standards.  Its  Bureau 
on  Health  Education  answers  health  questions  from  consumers  by  mail, 
arranges  lectures,  and  offers  health  information  to  the  public  in  a variety  of 
ways.  Its  Bureau  of  Investigation  supplies  information  on  patent  medicines, 
quacks,  and  schemes  to  physicians,  educators,  government  agencies.  Better 
Business  Bureaus,  consumer  and  social  service  organizations.  Its  magazine 
is  Hygeia. 

American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  Washington,  D.  C.  This  asso- 
ciation publishes  the  National  Formulary,  which  includes  standards  for 
many  drugs  and  their  preparation.  Its  standards  are  recognized  as  official 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  The  ini- 
tials N.F.,  printed  on  any  drug  product,  indicate  that  the  product  was  com- 
pounded according  to  the  standard  formula. 

American  Public  Health  Association,  New  York  City,  New  York.  This 
association,  through  its  Committee  on  Research  and  Standards,  develops 
standard  methods  for  public-health  control,  for  examination  of  dishwashing 
devices,  control  of  communicable  diseases,  examination  of  water  and  sew- 
age, examination  of  dairy  products,  analyses  of  frozen  desserts,  and  housing 
hygiene. 

American  Standards  Association,  New  York  City,  New  York.  This  is  a 
federation  of  organizations  which  includes  trade  associations,  technical 
societies,  and  branches  of  the  Federal  Government.  It  is  a vehicle  through 
which  industrial,  consumer,  government,  and  technical  groups  co-operate 
to  develop  national  standards.  A standard  to  be  approved  by  ASA  must  have 
all  the  major  interests  represented  in  its  development;  this  avoids  domina- 
tion by  any  one  interest  except  when  the  consent  of  other  groups  has  been 
obtained.  Over  750  American  standards  in  the  industrial  field  have  been 
developed  and  approved. 

Committee  on  Consumer  Relations  in  Advertising,  New  York  City, 
New  York.  This  group  conducts  surveys  and  studies  of  consumer  trends; 
serves  as  a liaison  between  the  advertising  profession  and  the  consumer. 
Its  monthly  publication  of  important  consumer  movement  developments 
is  called  Consumer  News  Digest ; its  catalog  of  Business-Sponsored  Educa- 
tional Materials  lists  and  describes  booklets,  films,  charts,  slides,  and  mate- 
rials of  interest  to  teachers  and  pupils  that  can  be  obtained  from  business 
houses. 

Consumers’  Research,  Inc.,  Washington,  New  Jersey.  This  organization 
maintains  a testing  and  rating  service  for  products  and  general  buying  ad- 
vice for  consumers.  It  publishes  and  sells  on  an  annual  subscription  basis 
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a confidential  monthly  publication,  Consumers'  Research  Bulletin,  and  the 
annual  cumulative  index  Handbook  of  Consumers'  Research.  Subscribers 
may  get  these  separately  if  they  wish. 

Consumers’  Union  of  the  United  States,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  New 
York.  This  organization  maintains  testing,  rating,  and  general  buying-guid- 
ance service  for  its  subscription  members.  News  of  happenings  affecting 
consumers  is  included.  Payment  of  subscription  fee  carries  with  it  a monthly 
publication.  Consumer  Reports,  and  an  annual  publication,  The  Buying 
Guide,  and  a small  weekly.  Bread  and  Butter. 

Intermountain  Consumers’  Service,  Inc.,  Denver,  Colorado.  This  or- 
ganization tests  products  and  reports  news  of  consumer  happenings.  Its 
magazine,  Consumers'  Buying  Guide,  is  issued  in  sections  or  installments. 

National  Better  Business  Bureaus,  New  York  City,  New  York.  This 
bureau  is  supported  by  600  concerns  and  organizations  representing  manu- 
facturers, distributors,  finance  organizations,  advertisers,  and  publishers  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  It  makes  inquiries,  conducts  investigations, 
and  services  complaints  on  questionable  advertising  and  selling  practices; 
issues  factual  reports  on  organizations  making  solicitations;  prepares  bul- 
letins on  unfair  trade  practices;  distributes  bulletins  on  advertising  and 
trade  practices.  It  helps  consumers  in  relations  with  business  through  its 
complaint  service;  through  Fact  pamphlets  on  furs,  health  cures,  securities, 
business  practices;  through  Wear  and  Care  leaflets  on  hosiery,  rugs,  linens, 
household  appliances;  and  through  articles  on  topics  of  fraud.  Its  Education 
Division  has  been  collaborating  with  the  Consumer  Education  study  of  the 
National  Association  of  Secondary-School  Principals.  It  provides  funds  and 
assistance  in  developing  materials  for  teaching  consumer  education  in  high 
schools.  Some  of  its  publications  are:  A Guide  for  Retail  Adventure,  and 
Selling;  and  A Guide  to  National  Advertising. 

The  National  Association  of  Credit  Men.  New  York  City,  New  York. 
This  association  renders  credit  information  to  members  regarding  the  fol- 
lowing: manufacturers,  importers,  jobbers,  wholesalers,  financial  institu- 
tions, insurance  organizations,  transportation  companies,  and  equipment 
and  supply  houses. 

The  National  Consumer-Retailer  Council,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  New 
York.  This  organization  is  supported  by  subscriptions  from  retail  stores,  re- 
tail associations,  and  consumer  organizations;  deals  with  informative  label- 
ing, factual  advertising,  consumer  abuses  of  privileges,  research,  and  co- 
operation between  local  retailer-consumer  groups;  suggests  use  of  labels 
that  are  approved  by  its  Labeling  Committee  and  that  read:  “This  is  the 
type  of  label  suggested  by  the  National  Consumer-Retailer  Council,  Inc.” 
Some  of  its  publications  are:  Federal  and  State  Laws  Affecting  Labeling; 
How  Informative  Labels  Help  You  Stretch  Your  Dollars;  Looking  at  Cloth- 
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ing  and  Textile  Labels,  The  Grade  Labeling  of  Canned  Fruits  and  Vege- 
tables. Sample  copies  may  be  obtained  free. 

National  Fire  Protection  Association,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  This 
association  is  supported  by  dues  from  members,  among  whom  are  142  or- 
ganizations and  nearly  9,500  individuals,  firms  and  corporations.  It  acts  as 
a clearinghouse  for  all  information  that  is  authoritative  on  the  subject  of 
fire  protection  and  fire  prevention.  A list  of  its  300  publications  may  be 
obtained  upon  request. 

The  National  Retail  Credit  Association.  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  This 
association  is  composed  of  nearly  seventeen  thousand  credit  men  or  credit 
managers  of  stores  and  retail  organizations.  Through  these  members,  local 
credit  associations  furnish  information  to  any  subscriber  who  requests  a 
credit  report.  Affiliated  with  the  Association  is  the  Associated  Credit  Bureaus 
of  America,  Inc.,  consisting  of  more  than  thirteen  hundred  credit  bureaus 
— a pool  of  information  on  fifty  to  sixty  million  persons. 

National  Safety  Council,  Chicago,  Illinois.  This  organization  is  de- 
signed to  carry  out  an  educational  program  for  reducing  accidents.  It  dis- 
tributes information  about  the  causes  and  prevention  of  accidents.  It 
renders  service  to  industrial  concerns,  insurance  companies,  government 
departments  (federal,  state,  and  local),  schools,  libraries,  individuals,  and 
traffic,  home,  or  farm  safety  organizations.  It  has  available  material  and 
gives  information  to  newspapers  and  radio  stations. 

Public  Affairs  Committee,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  New  York.  This  organi- 
zation is  dedicated  to  public  education  on  current  economic  and  social 
problems.  Some  of  its  publications  (10  cents  each)  are:  Co-operatives  in  the 
United  States;  Credit  for  Consumers;  Credit  Unions — The  People's  Bank; 
Homes  to  Live  In;  How  to  Buy  Life  Insurance;  How  We  Spend  Our 
Money;  Loan  Sharks  and  Their  Victims;  Read  Your  Labels;  This  Problem 
of  Food;  and  Vitamins  for  Health. 

United  States  Pharmacopoeial  Convention,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania. This  organization  issues  The  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  which 
is  revised  every  five  years.  It  promotes  the  science  of  medicine  and  pharmacy; 
establishes  and  publishes  standards  for  identity,  strength  and  purity  of 
medicinal  substances.  When  products  carry  the  initials  “U.S.P.”  on  the 
label,  they  have  met  the  established  standards  of  the  United  States  Pharma- 
copoeia. 
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PUBLIC  SERVICES  TO  CONSUMERS 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  This  bureau  supplies  information  on 
agricultural  production,  prices,  income,  marketing,  transportation,  credit, 
taxation,  and  rural  welfare.  Some  of  its  free  publications  are:  Consumption 
of  Agricultural  Products;  The  National  Food  Situation;  and  Probable  Con- 
sumer Acceptance  of  Dehydrated  Foods. 

Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics.  This  bureau  carries 
on  scientific  research  in  foods  and  nutritions,  family  economics,  textiles, 
clothing,  household  equipment  and  management.  Some  of  its  publications 
are:  Buying  Boys’  Suits;  Buying  Women’s  Dresses'  and  Slips;  Cotton  Shirts 
for  Men  and  Boys;  Family  Food  Plans  for  Good  Nutrition;  Guides  for  Buy- 
ing Sheets,  Blankets,  Bath  Towels;  Judging  Fabric  Quality;  Leather  Shoes 
— Selection  and  Care;  Meat  for  Thrifty  Meals;  and  Suggestions  for  a Family 
Spending  Plan. 

Extension  Service.  This  service  works  with  State  land-grant  colleges  in 
making  home  and  living  information  available  to  rural  people  through 
State  and  County  Extension  Services.  It  is  responsible  for  4-H  Club  work. 
Publications  may  be  obtained  from  the  State  Extension  Service  of  the  Land 
Grant  College  in  your  state,  or  ask  your  County  Extension  Worker  for  in- 
formation. 

Office  of  Marketing  Services.  This  office  carries  on  studies  in  marketing 
and  distribution;  conducts  nation-wide  inspection  and  grading  services; 
formulates  standards  for  farm  products,  and  carries  out  programs  in  the 
field  of  agricultural  marketing.  It  administers  programs  that  are  intended 
to  improve  the  nutrition  and  well-being  of  consumers.  It  administers  Com- 
modity Exchange  Act,  Meat  Inspection  Act,  Sugar  Act,  Standard  Container 
Acts,  and  24  other  acts.  Some  of  its  publications  are:  ABC’s  of  Canned  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Labeling;  A Consumer’s  Guide  to  U.  S.  Standards  for  Farm 
Products;  A Fruit  and  Vegetable  Buying  Guide  for  Consumers;  A List  of 
Publications  Relating  to  Food;  Buying  Beef  by  Grade;  The  Inspection 
Stamp  as  a Guide  to  Wholesome  Meat;  and  United  States  Graded  and 
Stamped  Meat. 

Rural  Electrification  Administration.  Programs  to  install  electric  current 
in  farm  buildings,  farm  homes,  and  other  rural  enterprises  are  carried  on 
by  this  administration.  Its  booklet  Wiring  Your  Farm  and  Home  is  avail- 
able for  five  cents. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  This  bureau  publishes  and 
distributes  statistical  data  on  economic  activity,  emphasizing  the  fact  that 
effective  distribution  depends  on  sound  selling  and  sound  buying  practices. 
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Some  of  its  publications  are:  Consumer’s  Viewpoint  on  Returned  Goods, 
five  cents;  and  Furniture — Its  Selection  and  Use,  ten  cents. 

National  Bureau  of  Standards.  This  bureau  establishes  standards  of  meas- 
urement, quality,  performance  and  practice  for  purchases  by  federal  and 
local  governments;  administers  labeling  programs  which  identify  consumer 
commodities  that  meet  Federal  specifications;  works  with  manufacturers  in 
reducing  waste  through  its  division  of  simplified  practice.  Some  of  its  free 
publications  are:  Aid  for  Over  the  Counter  Buyers;  List  of  Publications  of 
Interest  to  Household  Purchasers ; and  Services  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  to  the  Consumer. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Consumers  Council  of  the  National  Bituminous  Coal  Commission.  This 
counsel  is  concerned  with  representing  consumer  interests  on  the  National 
Bituminous  Coal  Commission.  Its  publications  are:  How  Much  Heat  and 
The  Consumer  Speaks.  Ten  cents  each. 

Fish  and  Wild  Life  Service.  This  service  directs  scientific,  marketing  and 
statistical  studies  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  product  delivered  to  con- 
sumers. Some  of  its  free  publications  are:  Fish  and  Shell  Fish  for  Food;  Fish 
and  Shell  Fish  of  New  England;  Oysters  and  Anemia;  and  Vitamins  A and 
D in  Fish  Oils. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Children’s  Bureau.  This  bureau  carries  on  investigations  relative  to  the 
welfare  of  children;  administers  maternal,  child  welfare,  and  crippled  chil- 
dren’s programs  under  the  Social  Security  Act;  administers  child  labor  pro- 
visions of  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  Some  of  its  free  publications  are:  Child 
Management  and  Guiding  the  Adolescent. 

U.  S.  Post  Office  Department,  Washington,  D.  C.  This  department, 
through  the  office  of  Chief  Inspector,  has  jurisdiction  in  all  matters  relating 
to  depredations  upon  the  mails,  such  as  violations  of  postal  laws,  schemes 
to  defraud,  promotion  of  lotteries,  letters  of  extortion,  and  so  forth.  The 
postal  authorities  help  to  protect  consumers  but  do  not  cover  frauds  outside 
of  violations  of  the  mail  service. 

Federal  Security  Agency,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Food  and  Drug  Administration.  This  office  administers  the  acts  for  con- 
sumer protection:  the  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act;  the  Import  Milk  Act; 
the  Tea  Act;  the  Caustic  Poison  Act;  the  Insecticide  Act;  and  the  Naval 
Stores  Act.  Some  of  its  free  publications  are:  Clearing  Commerce  of  Dan- 
gerous Cosmetics;  Consumer  Protection  by  the  U.  S.  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration; and  The  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

Office  of  Education.  This  office  offers  instruction  aids  in  consumer  buying 
through  its  Home  Economics  Education  Service.  One  of  its  publications  is: 
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Consumer  Buying  in  the  Educational  Program  for  Homemaking.  Twenty 
cents. 

Public  Health  Service.  Studies  relative  to  diseases  and  problems  of  sani- 
tation are  carried  on  by  this  service;  it  assists  state  and  county  health  dis- 
tricts and  other  state  subdivisions  in  establishing  and  administering  ade- 
quate public  health  services.  Has  a standard  milk  ordinance  which  is  avail- 
able to  any  city  for  adoption.  Some  of  its  publications  are:  From  Hand  to 
Mouth;  Milk  Sanitation  Status  of  Urban  Communities;  Ordinance  and 
Code  Regulating  Eating  and  Drinking  Establishments;  and  What  Every 
Person  Should  Know  About  Milk. 

Federal  Trade  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C.  This  commission  stimu- 
lates and  supervises  free  and  fair  competition  in  interstate  trade;  investi- 
gates trade  practices;  recommends  remedial  legislation;  administers  Wool 
Products  Labeling  Act;  prevents  false  advertising.  Some  of  its  free  publica- 
tions are:  A Statement  on  Wool  Labeling;  Complete  List  of  Reports  of 
Commission;  and  Rules  and  Regulations  Under  the  Wool  Products  Label- 
ing Act  of  1939. 
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Abrasives,  238 
Accessories,  209 
Accidents,  226 
automobile,  345 
home,  267 

prevention  of  home,  268 
report  on,  426 
Account,  charge,  394 
statement  of,  382 
Acetate,  170 
Acola  cotton,  163 
Actuary,  419 

Adam,  furniture  designed  by,  284 
Addition  ( see  Consumer  mathematics) 
Adulterants,  124 
Advancement,  469 
Advertising,  59 

achievements  of,  60 
concealed,  67 
consumer  reaction  to,  62 
co-operative,  68 
cost  of,  61-62 
economic  benefits  of,  61 
direct-by-mail,  66 
mediums  in,  65,  66 
personnel  of,  66 
private  enterprise  and,  62 
pseudoscientific,  43 
psychology  of,  66 
reasons  for,  60 
relation  of  selling  to,  65 
truth  in,  67 

Advertising,  Committee  on  Consumer  Rela- 
tions in,  524 

Advice, 

educational,  312 
financial,  312 
legal,  311 
medical,  312 
personal,  313 
After  welt,  215 
Agent, 

escrow,  454 
purchasing,  49,  94 
Ages,  aark,  8 

Agricultural  Economics  Bureau,  141,  530 
Air  conditioning,  292 


Airmail,  363 

Airplane,  travel  by,  352 

Aliquot  parts  (see  Consumer  mathematics) 

Allen  cotton,  163 

Allergies,  125 

Alpaca,  156,  165 

Ambulance  chasing,  52 

America,  Colonial,  16 

American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  524 

American  Association  of  Colleges,  305 
American  College  of  Surgeons,  229 
American  Dental  Association,  238,  527 
American  Experience  Table  of  Mortality, 
419,  420 

American  Express  Company,  375,  376 
American  Gas  Association,  526 
American  Home  Economics  Association,  175, 
520 

American  Medical  Association,  527 
Journal , 230 

American  Standards  Association,  525 
American  standard  of  living,  chart,  30 
Amortization  plan,  456;  table,  455 
Antiseptics,  233 
Angora,  156 
Anklets,  217 
Annuities,  422,  423 
Apartments,  250 
renting,  256,  257 
Appeals,  advertising,  66,  67 
Appliances,  certification  of  gas  and  electric. 

288,  289 
Appraisal,  452 
Apprentice,  9 
Approval,  seals  of,  103 
Aralac,  156,  171 
Architect,  hiring  an,  262-265 
Architecture,  styles  of,  262 
Arithmetic  (see  Consumer  mathematics) 

Art  exhibits,  317 
Asparagus,  grading  of,  96 
Assessment,  416 
Auction,  84 
Automobile, 
battery  for,  340 
carburetor  of,  339 
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Automobile  ( Continued ) 
cost  of  owning,  333 
credit  for,  395 
depreciation  of,  345 
driver  and  owner  of,  346 
financing,  334 
gadgets  for,  340 
gasoline  for,  338,  339 
grease  for,  339 
insurance,  425-427 
liability  insurance  for,  346 
license  or  registration,  344 
oil  for,  339 
price,  purchase,  335 
records  for,  340 
repair  service,  340 
tires  and  tubes,  340 
travel  by,  349 
used,  336 

Axminster  rugs,  277 

Banks, 

kinds, 

Federal  Reserve,  374 
industrial,  398 
savings,  348,  438 
services, 

advisory,  446 
checking, 

kinds  of  checks,  376-382 
statement,  382,  383 
lending,  397,  398 
Bargains,  199 
Batteries,  storage,  340 
Bedding,  181 
Beds,  construction  of,  282 
Beef  cuts,  chart,  130 
Bell,  Alexander  Graham,  17 
Belleek,  297 
Belts,  209 

Benders  cotton,  163 
Beneficiary,  414,  419 
Beri-beri,  121 
Best’s  Insurance  Guide,  414 
Better  Business  Bureau,  48,  54,  62,  105,  401, 
448,  524,  525 

Better  Homes  in  America  Movement,  269 

Bill  of  sale,  406,  479 

Blankets,  181 

Bleaches,  skin,  243 

Blending,  186 

Body,  needs  of,  116 

Bonds, 

Government,  434 
income  from,  440 
kinds  of,  438,  439 


Books,  323,  477 

buying  on  credit,  396 
children’s,  327 
Boric  acid,  239 
Boycott,  509 

Boston  Better  Business  Bureau,  60 
Brake  factor,  335 
Brands,  107 
Broadcloth,  166 
Brookings  Institution,  527 
Brooms,  299 
Brushes,  230,  299 
Brussels  carpet,  277 
Budget,  75 
clothing,  192 
definition,  465 
estimates  for,  466 
family,  Ulus.,  467 
follow  a,  491,  492 
health  and  energy,  227 
individual,  illus.,  466 
keeping  your,  469 
recreation,  318 
setting  up  the,  468 
time,  317,  318 

Building  Registry  of  the  United  States, 
Certified,  264 
Bulbs,  289,  357 
Bulk,  buying  in,  110 
Bungalow  court,  250 
Burglars,  268 
Bus,  travel  by,  350 
Business, 

changes  affecting,  23 

considerations  when  planning,  389 

consumer  help  from,  523 

cosmetic,  243 

functions  in,  22 

large-scale,  19 

location  of  a,  388 

profits  from  your  own,  387 

risks  in,  22 

small-loan,  401 

training  by,  307 

Business  cycle,  24,  29,  486;  illus.,  487 
Business  Education  Service  of  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education,  532 
Butter,  137 
Butterine,  137 
Buttons,  199 
Buyer,  weaknesses  of,  43 
Buying, 
bargain,  77 
bulk,  110,  149 
business,  87 

educational  program  for,  42 
effects  of,  22 
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Buying  ( Continued ) 
food,  115 
foolish,  31 
getting  closer  to,  80 
installment,  395,  403,  405-408 
large  or  small  quantity,  149 
meat,  128 

other  places  for  consumer,  85 
package,  110 
professional,  43,  49 
program  of,  76-77 
rules  for,  87 
seasonal,  76,  149 
Byrd,  Admiral,  123 

Gable,  368 

“Cadger,”  definition  of,  10 
Calories,  125 
Canvassers,  268 
Cameras,  327 
Camps,  cabin,  349 
Capital,  35,  502 
Cashmere,  156,  165,  166 
Car  ( see  Automobile) 
Carbohydrates,  117 
Carburetor,  339 
Carpets,  kinds  of,  276,  277 
Caustic  Poison  Act,  530 
Caveat  emptor,  10,  49,  84 
Cereals,  135 
Certificates,  103 
Challis,  182 

Changes,  technological,  387 
Chattel  mortgage,  405;  Ulus.,  407 
Checkbook,  379 
Checks,  376,  438 

indorsements  of,  377;  illus.,  378 
kinds  of,  381 
printing  of,  380 
traveler’s,  376 
written  by  machine,  380 
Cheese,  kinds,  138 
Cheviot,  166 
Chiffon,  213 
Children’s  Bureau,  428 
Chinaware,  296,  297 
Chinchilla,  166 

Chippendale,  furniture  by,  284 
Chocolate,  148 
Civic  responsibilities,  269 
Classic  revival  in  furniture,  284 
Clay  packs,  use  of,  244 
Cleaners, 

household,  298 
vacuum,  293 

Cleaning,  home,  266,  267 
Clocks,  electric,  293 


Clothing, 

bargains  in,  199 
buying  on  credit,  395 
color  in,  193 
cut  of,  197 
durability  in,  194 
economy  in,  193 
first  aid  for,  219 
good  taste  in,  192 
handmade,  199 
men’s  and  boys’,  202 
planned,  197 
special  activities,  200 
tailoring  of,  202 
waterproofing,  194 
women’s,  204 
Coal  stokers,  291,  292 
Cocoa,  grades  of,  96,  148 
C.O.D.,  parcel  post  sent,  364 
Coffee,  148 
Coins,  374 
Cold  cures,  234 
Collars,  209 

Collateral,  393,  399,  440 
Collections,  inventory  of,  478 
Colleges,  304,  305 
choosing,  310 
evening,  305 
junior,  306 

Collision  insurance,  425 
Color, 

harmony  of,  273 
in  clothing,  193 
wheel,  illus.,  274 
Colorfastness,  160 
Comfortables,  kinds  of,  182 
Commerce,  Chambers  of,  525 
Communication,  362 
Competition,  36,  37,  397 
Concerts,  317 
Condiments,  142 

Conditional  sales  contract,  405-407 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  483 
Consumer  co-operatives,  518,  519 
Consumer  Education  Association,  525 
Consumer  Education  at  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, Institute  for,  526 
Consumer  Education  Journal,  525 
Consumer  education,  teaching  of,  33 
Consumer  mathematics  {see  also  end  of  each 
section) 

addition,  7,  14,  39,  189,  206,  309,  386 
fractions,  47,  48,  147,  310,  391,  481 
decimals,  58,  147,  223,  391 
aliquot  parts,  91,  92 
decimals,  58,  223 

addition,  58,  147,  223,  391 
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Consumer  mathematics  {Continued.) 

division,  139—140,  148,  223,  310,  391 
multiplication,  135,  148,  223,  310,  391 
subtraction,  58,  147,  223 
division,  8,  33,  39,  189,  309,  310,  386 
decimals,  139-140,  148,  223,  310,  391 
fractions,  183—184,  391 
fractions,  47 

addition,  47,  48,  147,  310,  391,  481 
division,  183—184,  391 
improper,  174 

multiplication,  183-184,  391 
proper,  174 

subtraction,  147,  173-174 
interest,  252,  253,  481 

60-day,  6%  method,  295—296,  301 
multiplication,  7,  25,  39,  189,  309,  391 
decimals,  135,  148,  223,  310,  391 
fractions,  183— 184,  391 
percentage,  86,  87,  386,  391,  397,  482 
subtraction,  7,  21,  39,  189,  309 
decimals,  58,  147,  223 
fractions,  147,  173-174 
Consumer  News  Digest,  524 
Consumer-Retailer  Council,  National,  521 
Consumers, 

attitudes  of,  515 
business  and,  523 
business  helps  for,  524-527 
business  of  being,  1 
certificates  of,  103 
co-operatives  for,  83 
from  producers  to,  502 
incomes  of,  504 
instabilities  of,  514 
intelligence  of,  109 
limited  information  for,  18 
prices  and,  508 
purchasing  power  of,  510 
responsibilities  of,  514 
Consumer’s  Guide,  The,  510 
Consumers’  League,  National,  520 
Consumers’  Research,  Inc.,  519,  520,  526 
Consumers  Union  of  the  United  States,  Inc., 
526 

Containers,  uniformity  of,  109 
Contests,  45 

Continuous  contract,  407—408 
Contract, 

builder’s,  263,  456 
conditional-sales,  405 
continuous,  407—408 
freedom  of,  36-37 
land,  461 

Co-operative  League  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  521 


Co-operatives,  83 
consumer,  518,  519 
school,  324 
Copper,  374 
Correctness,  social,  67 
Corporations,  stocks  of,  440 
Cosmetics,  242-247 
Cottage,  250 
Cotton, 

characteristics,  162 
kinds,  163 
mattresses,  181 
sizing,  159 
testing,  163 
weaves,  163 
Courses, 

correspondence,  307 
stocking,  214 
university  extension,  306 
Courtesy,  automobile  driver,  346,  347 
Covert  cloth,  166 
Crafts, 
guilds,  9 

master  craftsmen,  9 
standards,  9 
Cream, 
face,  245 
freckle,  243 
Credit, 

application  for,  393 
definition  of,  392 
information  on,  401 
investigation,  393 
letter  of,  382 
merchandise  sold  on,  395 
unions,  401 

Credit  Association,  National  Retail,  401 
Crockery,  296 
Curb  Exchange,  447 
Currency,  kinds  of,  374 
Cuprammonium,  170 

Debts,  records  of,  478 

Decalcomania,  296 

Decimals  {see  Consumer  mathematics) 

Deeds, 

reconveyance,  460,  461 
trust,  460 

warranty,  illus.,  458 
Delft,  297 
Deniers,  213 

Dental  Association,  American,  104 
Dentifrices,  238 
Deodorants,  239 

Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  Federal,  433 
Deposit  slip,  378 
Depositor,  382,  383 
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Depreciation,  334 
automobile,  345 
Devices,  laborsaving,  288 
Diet,  118,  123,  225;  illus.,  119 
chart,  124 

Directoire,  furniture  of,  283 
Diseases,  preventable,  227 
Dishwashers,  electric,  293 
Distribution,  503 
large-scale,  18 

Dividends,  434,  435,  440,  441 

Division  ( see  Consumer  mathematics) 

Doctors,  choosing,  230 

Doulton,  297 

Draft,  bank,  381 

Draperies,  176 

Drinks,  soft,  149 

Driver, 

courtesy  for,  346 
responsibility  as  a,  344,  346 
Dropping,  fur,  185 
Drugs,  231,  232,  234,  235,  530 
Dry  cleaning,  179,  180,  220 
Dry  Goods  Association,  National  Retail,  526 
Dyes, 

fabrics,  159 
hair,  244 
lipstick,  245 

Dun  and  Bradstreet,  Inc.,  401 
Dunne’s  International  Insurance  Reports, 
414 

Durango  cotton,  163 

Early  American  furniture,  285 
Economy, 

American,  34,  36 
disturbances  in,  24 
wardrobe,  193 
Edison,  Thomas  A.,  17 
Education,  planning  for  an,  303,  304 
Eggs,  131,  132 
standards  chart,  133 
Egotism,  67 

Eighteenth  Century,  furniture  of,  283,  284 
Electric  appliances,  288-293 
Electrical  Testing  Laboratories,  Inc.,  289 
Electricity,  meters  for,  359 
Empire, 

furniture  of,  283 
Roman,  8 

Enterprise,  freedom  of,  36 
Entrepreneurs,  11 
Environment,  225 
Escrow,  454 
Examinations, 

health  ^nd  dental,  227 
physical,  423 


Exchange,  freedom  of,  36-37 
Expenses, 

automobile,  341 
home  financing,  452-456 
operating,  468,  469 
record  of,  466,  467 
Eyes,  make-up  for,  244 

Fabrics,  155 
care  of,  177-180 
household,  175 
Fabrikoid,  282 
Face  creams,  245 
Factories,  11-12,  16-17 
Fade-Ometer,  159 
Faience,  296 

Fashion,  23,  193,  215,  509 
Fats,  117 

Federal  Reserve  Bank, 

Bulletin,  510 
Monthly  Review,  510 
notes,  374 

Federal  Reserve  Board,  448 
Federal  Reserve  System,  510 
Fees,  license,  473 
Felt,  187,  210 
Fiber  rugs,  277 
Fibers,  chart,  155;  156 
identification  of,  172 
mixed,  172 
stocking,  212 
synthetic,  171 
Fidelity,  328 
Files,  480 

Filled  Milk  Act,  530 
Finance  Companies,  399,  453 
Fire,  prevention  of  home,  268 
Fire  Underwriters,  National  Board  of,  104, 
526 

Fish,  128,  130 
Fitch’s  Bondbook,  447 
Flannel,  166 
Flatware,  298 
Floats,  158 
Floor  Coverings,  276 
F.o.b.,  333 

Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act, 

Federal,  55,  141,  142,  232,  242,  530 

Foods, 

basic  7,  chart,  119 
canned,  143 
daily  needs,  117 

Government  standards,  55,  95-97,  99,  131, 
132,  141-1 45-,  232,  530 
problem  of,  115 
synthetic,  124 
Formulary,  National,  233 
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Fountain  pens,  322 

Fractions  (see  Consumer  mathematics) 
Franklin,  Benjamin,  17 
Fraud,  48 
economic,  55 
financial,  53 
furniture,  53 
investment,  54 
kinds  of,  51 
Frieze  carpets,  277 
Frontiersman,  41 
Fruits,  142 
dried,  146 
grading,  chart , 144 
preserved,  141 
Fuels,  357,  358 
Furnaces,  291 

Furnishings,  deciding  upon,  274,  275 
Furniture, 

care  of,  285,  286 
construction  of,  282 
inventory,  477 
materials  for,  280 
period,  282-285 
upholstered,  285 
Furs,  184 
care  of,  187 
cost  of,  186,  187 
guide  to,  chart , 185 
points  on  buying,  186 
processes  on,  185,  186 


Gambling,  432,  433 
Garments,  197 
homemade,  199 
men’s,  202 
ready-made,  198 
women’s,  204 
woolen,  199 
Garnetting,  165 
Garnishment,  395 

Gas  Appliance  and  Equipment  Manu- 
facturers, Association  of,  288 
Gas  Association,  American,  104 
Gas  meters,  358,  359 
Gasoline,  338,  339 
George  III,  period  of,  284 
Glass,  297-298 
fiber,  171 
Glaze,  296 
Glovers  Guild,  210 
Gloves,  210 
Glycerin,  238 
Gold,  374 
“Gold  Bricks,”  434 
Good  will,  59 


Goods,  “as  is,”  88 
Government, 
bonds,  438 

housing,  53,  250-251,  262,  454 
price  supervision,  505 
rise  of  centralized,  1 1 
securities  regulations,  448,  532 
services  ( see  U.  S.  services) 
standards,  93,  99,  103,  108,  109,  131-132, 
141-145,  167,  171,  232,  530 
taxes,  uses  of,  471-473 
Grades,  94-96,  99,  137 
Grading,  129 
Grains,  135,  136 
Grease,  automobile,  339 
Groups, 

civic  and  educational,  520 
consumer-research,  519 
Guarantees,  45,  104-105 
Gauge,  213 

Guidance,  vocational,  51,  312-313 
Guilds, 
craft,  9 
merchants,  9 

Hair, 

mattresses  of,  181 
preparations  for,  244 
removers,  239 
Handbags,  209 
Handcraft,  8,  9 
Hanseatic  League,  1 1 
Hats,  209,  210 
Haviland,  297 
Hazards,  occupational,  422 
Health,  66,  268,  269 

conditions  favorable  to,  225 
foods  and,  118 

Government  services,  428,  541 
rise  in  standard  of,  27 
services,  227-229 
Heaters,  290-292 
Hepplewhite,  furniture  of,  284 
Hems,  199 
Hollowware,  298 
Home, 

building,  262 
buying,  260,  261 
care  of,  266,  267 
financing,  452-456 
Government  services,  251 
health  in,  268,  269 
movement  for  better,  269 
recreation  in,  269 
renting,  253-255 
safety  in,  267 
selection  of,  249 
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Home  {Continued.) 
tourist,  349 
types  of,  249,  250 
Homeownership, 
advantages,  254 
disadvantages,  255 
Homespun,  27 
Honey,  141 
Hosiery, 

budget  for,  215 
care  of,  221 

circular-knit,  214;  illus.,  214,  216 
colors  of,  217 
elasticity,  215 

full-fashioned,  214;  illus.,  214,  216 

kinds,  212 

men’s,  217 

mesh,  215 

sport,  217 

Housing  Administration,  Federal,  53,  262, 
454 

Housing  conditions,  250,  251 
Houses, 

investment,  446 
kinds  of,  250 
mail-order,  82 

Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics 
Bureau,  531 
Humidifiers,  292 
Hygiene,  personal,  227 

Ice  cream,  138 

Illuminating  Engineering  Society,  289,  526 
Income, 

estimating  future,  491 
managing,  465 
record  of,  465-467 
steady  and  reasonable,  434 
tax,  473,  474 
Indenture,  458 

Independence,  economic,  484,  490 
Indorsements,  kinds  of,  377-378 
Industrial  Revolution,  11-12 
Industry,  changes  in,  24,  36 
Ink,  323 

Inner-spring  mattresses,  181 
Installment  buying, 
advantages,  405 
cost,  334,  403 
disadvantages,  405 
documents  of,  405-408 
Institutions, 

educational,  304-307 
social,  35-36 
Insurance, 

accident  and  health,  423,  425 
automobile,  425-427 


Insurance  ( Continued ) 
burglary,  428 
companies,  414-417 
credit,  428 
crop,  428 
deposit,  433 
documents  used  in,  415 
express,  428 
fidelity,  427 
fire,  427 
industrial,  422 
language  of,  419 
liability,  334,  346 
life  {see  Life  insurance) 
limitations  of,  414 
marine,  428 
origin  of,  413,  414 
postal,  428 
reasons  for,  413 
records  of,  478 
savings-bank,  423 
social,  427 
title,  428 

workmen’s  compensation,  428 
Interest,  252,  253,  295-296,  481 
compound,  485,  486;  table,  486 
“dower,”  459 
insurable,  419 

60-day,  6%  method  applied,  295-296, 
301 

Intermountain  Consumers’  Service,  Inc.,  526 
International  Silk  Guild,  167 
Invention,  17 
Inventories, 
books,  477 
clothing,  191 
finances,  490 
furniture,  477 
investments,  478 
jewelry,  477 
Investment, 
advice  on,  446 
definition,  432,  433 
information  for,  435 
interest  on,  455 
marketability  of,  434 
program  of,  446 
records  of,  478 
revamping,  448 
Investors, 

advice  to,  446 
manuals,  447 
protection  of,  448 
Irons,  electric,  289 

Jams,  141 
Jellies,  141 
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Jewelry, 

on  credit,  395 
inventory,  477 

Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association , 230 
Journeymen,  9 

Juices,  fruit  and  vegetable,  149 
Junior  colleges,  306 

Kaolin,  296 
Kapok,  181 

Knights  of  Columbus,  306 
Labels, 

fabrics,  158,  160 
grade,  97 

guarantees,  104-105 
informative,  98 
rayon,  171 
reading,  41 
reasons  for,  97 
requirements  of,  99 
woolens,  167,  199 
Labor,  502 

Labor  Statistics  Bureau,  531 

Landlord,  458 

Lanital,  171 

Lastex,  171 

Laundering,  220 

Launder-O-Meter,  160 

Law, 

advice  on,  311,  312 
merchant,  10,  11 
traffic,  345 
Laxatives,  234 
Leaders,  77 

Lease,  458;  illus.,  458-459 
Leathering,  185 
Lenders,  licensed,  398 
Letter  of  credit,  382;  illus.,  381 
License, 
car,  344 
fees,  473 
Lien,  264,  462 
Life  insurance, 

American  Experience  Table  of  Mortality, 
Ulus.,  420 
annuity,  422 

application  for,  illus.,  416-417 
combined  tables,  illus.,  424 
economic  value  of,  423 
endowment,  422;  illus.,  421 
industrial,  422 
limited  payment,  421 
ordinary  or  straight,  421 
physical  examination,  423 
Social  Security  Act,  427 
term,  421 


Lighting,  289,  357 
Linen,  163 

bleaching  of,  159 
characteristics,  164 
table,  176 
tests,  168 

Linoleum,  277,  278 
Lipstick,  244,  245 
Lisle,  212 
Livestock,  84 
Living, 

American  standard  of,  29 
direct  and  indirect  methods  of  getting,  8 
early  days  in  getting,  2 
early  standard  of,  27 
from  making  to  buying,  518 
high  standard  of,  31 
rise  in  standard  of,  27 
stages  of  development  in,  3,  4,  8 
Loans, 
home,  399 
personal,  398 
Loss,  proof  of,  415 
Lotions,  hand,  244 

Louis  XIV,  XV,  XVI,  period  furniture  of,  283 
Lucite,  282 

]VIachines, 

automatic  vending,  84 
check-writing,  380 
large-scale  production  by,  17 
McKay  process,  209 
Magazines,  368 

certificates  of  approval  of,  103 
Mahogany,  281 
Mail,  rates  for,  362-364 
Majolica,  296 
Man, 

civilized,  3 
primitive,  2 
Manicure  supplies,  239 
Manufacturers,  National  Association  of,  526 
Marco  Polo,  276 
Margerine,  137 

Marketability,  investment,  434 
Marketing,  co-operatives  in,  83 
Markets  ( see  also  Stores) 
developing  new,  16 
New  World,  12 
public,  82 
roadside,  83 
security,  448 
super,  82 
Markup,  505 
Mascara,  244 
Material, 

building,  263 
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Material  ( Continued ) 
cut  of,  197,  198 
raw,  502 

Mathematics  {see  Consumer  mathematics) 

Mattresses,  181 

Manuals,  investor’s,  447 

Measures,  regulations,  108 

Meats, 

cutting,  129 
inspection  of,  128 
prepared,  130 
stamp,  129 

Medical  Association,  American,  104 
Journal,  230 
Medication,  232 
Medicine, 

advice  on,  312 
family  chest,  233 

Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  530 
patent,  232 
Mending,  220,  221 
Menus,  118 

Mercerized  cotton,  163 

Merchants  Credit  Protective  Association,  401 
Metals,  374 

furniture  of,  281 

Meters,  gas,  water  and  electric,  358-360 
Microfilm,  368 
Middlemen,  10,  19-20 
Milk,  136,  137 
Milk  Act,  Import,  530 
Minerals,  117 
Mines  Handbook,  447 
Misfortunes,  providing  for,  483,  484 
Mistakes, 
financial,  491 
how  to  avoid,  388 
Mixers,  electric,  293 
Mocha,  210 

Modern  American  furniture,  285 
Mohair,  156 
Molasses,  141 
Money,  438 

definition  of,  373 
earning,  386 
inheriting,  389 
kinds,  374 
paper,  374 
qualities  of,  373 
substitutes  for,  375-376 
working  to  save,  385 
Money  orders,  364 
express,  375 
postal,  375 
telegraph,  376 
Monopoly,  499 
Monthly  Review , 510 


Moody’s  Manual,  447 
Morse,  Samuel  B.,  17 
Mortality  tables,  419,  420 
Mortgage,  271,  454,  455,  461 
chattel,  399,  405,  408;  illus.,  406 
Mothproofing,  179 

Motor  Vehicles,  State  Department  of,  345 
Mouthwashes,  238 

Multiplication  {see  Consumer  mathematics) 
Musical  instruments,  328 

Nail  polish,  239 
Napery,  175 
Naphthalene,  179 
National  Bank  Notes,  374 
Neckties,  203 
Needlepoint,  283 

New  York  Stock  Exchange,  434,  447 

Newspapers,  368,  447 

Nickel,  374 

Nitrocellulose,  170 

North  Central  Association,  305 

Notary  public,  458 

Notes, 

Federal  Reserve  Bank,  374 
National  Bank,  374 
promissory,  438 
Treasury,  374 
U.  S.  Postal,  375 
Numdah  rugs,  277 
Nuts,  132 

Nylon,  156,  171,  212 

Occupation,  selecting  an,  386 
Oil, 

automobile,  339 
burners,  291,  292 
suntan,  245 
Oleomargarine,  137 
Olives,  grading  of,  96 
Orrisroot,  243 
Overhead,  504 

Packages,  buying  in,  110 
Pain  killers,  234 
Paper, 

money,  374 
safety,  380 

specifications  for  letterheads,  94 
Parcel  post,  rates  for,  chart,  363 
Pastes,  alimentary,  136 
Pasteur,  Louis,  136 
Pawnbrokers,  398,  399 
Payment,  down,  452 
Peas,  grade  standards  for,  chart,  95 
Peeler  cotton,  163 
Pelts,  184 
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Pens,  fountain,  322 
Pencils,  323 

Penny  Savings  Bank,  432 
Percentage  ( see  Consumer  mathematics, 
Perfumes,  240 

Pharmacopeia , United  States , 233 

Phyfe,  Duncan,  283,  285 

Pillowcases,  175 

Pillows,  181 

Pima  cotton,  163 

Pioneer,  41 

“Pitchman,”  85 

Planning,  economic,  490 

Plastics,  282 

Playthings,  327,  328 

Ply  yarn,  156,  213 

Pointing,  186 

Policy  ( see  Insurance) 

Polishes,  household,  298,  299 
Pollok  Foundation  for  Economic  Research, 
527 

Poor’s  Manual , 447 
Poplin,  166 
Porcelain,  296 
Postal  note,  375 
stamps,  375 

Postal  rates,  domestic,  362-364 
Postal  savings  ( see  U.  S.  services) 

Postal  service  {see  U.  S.  services) 

Posture,  227 
Poultry,  131 

Powder,  talcum  and  face,  243 
Premium,  414,  419 
Preserves,  141 

Preservers  Association,  National,  141 
Pressing,  220 
Pressure,  earmarks  of,  69 
Price,  509 

automobile,  335 
definition  of,  497 
determination  of,  498 
effect  of  demand  on,  499 
issue,  439 

setting  limits  on,  89 
socially  desirable,  510 
stock  exchange,  447 
Printing,  fabric,  159 
Producers,  certificate  of,  103 
Production,  large-scale,  17-18 
Products, 

adulterated,  55 
dairy,  136 
health,  44 
Profit,  503 
Promissory  note,  438 
Property, 

damage  insurance,  425 


Property  ( Continued ) 
right  of  private,  36 

Protection,  consumer,  515  {see  also  Brands, 
Business  helps,  Government  stand- 
ards, Grades,  Labels) 

Proteins,  117 
Pseudoscience,  313 
Psychologists,  51 

Public  Health  Service,  228,  428,  541 
Public  liability  insurance,  425-426 
Publications,  ordering  Government,  220,  531 
Pullman  cars,  351 
Purchasing  {see  Buying) 

Purchasing  power  of  consumers,  information 
on,  510 

Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act  {see  Food) 

Quality,  93 
Quilts,  182 

Queen  Anne,  furniture  of,  283 
Queensware,  297 

Rackets,  51,  52 

Radio,  choosing,  317,  328,  329 

Radium  products,  235 

Rag  rugs,  277 

Railroad, 

special  services,  351 
tickets,  350,  351 
travel  by,  350,  351 
Ramie,  164 
Ranges,  electric,  291 
Rayon,  156,  170 
care  of,  171 
labels  for,  171 
tests,  171 

Real  estate,  53,  443 
borrowing  on,  455 
documents  of,  454 
financing  purchase  of,  452,  455 
Receipts,  479 

Reconciliation,  process  of,  382,  383 
Records, 

automobile,  341 

income  and  expenditures,  465-467 
inventories,  478-480 
Recreation,  469 
doubtful,  318 
early  American,  315,  316 
essential,  315 
home,  269 
kinds  of,  316,  317 
neighborhood  facilities  for,  318 
occupations  from,  319 
Refrigerators,  292 
Registry,  fees  for  mail,  364 
Reinforcements,  hosiery,  215 
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Relations,  public,  59 
Remodeling,  260 

Renaissance,  furniture  of,  282,  283 
Repair  service,  340 
Research,  results  of,  68 
Resorts,  vacation,  349,  350 
Resources,  natural,  34 
Responsibility,  driver,  344 
Restaurants,  151 
Restrictions,  property,  261 
Rice  starch,  243 
Risk, 

business,  502 
personal,  413 

Rockefeller  Foundation,  269 
Rooms, 

furnished,  249 
furnishing,  275 
Rugs,  kinds  of,  276,  277 
Run-stop,  215 

Safety,  67 
investment,  433 
paper,  380 

Safe-deposit  box,  478 
Sales,  kinds  of,  23 
Salesmanship,  59 
methods  of,  69 
Salt,  142 
Savings,  432,  468 
banks  for,  438 
postal,  434,  437 

Savings  and  loan  association,  442,  443 
Scarfs,  209 
Schools,  36 
business,  306 
choosing  special,  310 
correspondence,  307 
evening,  305,  306 
special,  307,  308 
trade,  307 
Science,  17 
pseudo,  43 
Scurvy,  121 
Sea  foods,  130 
Sea  Island  cotton,  163 
Seals  of  approval,  103 
Seams,  198 
Seconds,  199 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  448, 532 

Security,  67,  399 

Selectivity,  328 

Self-management,  303 

Selling,  house-to-house,  82 

Selling  price,  determining  of,  502-505 

Sensitivity,  328 

Serge,  166 


Services,  504 
educational,  310 
financial,  447 

Government  (see  U.  S.  services) 
kinds  of  advisory,  311 
Sevres,  297 
Shantung,  182 
Shaving  supplies,  239 
Sheets,  175 

specifications  for,  93,  94 
Shelter,  468 

Sheraton,  furniture  of,  284 
Shipping,  kinds  of,  368 
Shirts,  203 
Shoddy,  165 
Shoes,  208;  Ulus.  209 
care  of,  221 
Shopping  list,  87 
Shrinkage,  160 
Signature  card,  377 
Silk,  167 
tests  for,  168 
Silver,  374 

Silver  certificates,  374 
Silverware,  298 
Sizes,  clothing,  194 
Sleep,  225,  226 
Soaps,  toilet,  239 
Social  Security,  479;  illus.,  484 
Act,  427,  428 
Socks,  217 
Soles,  types  of,  209 
Solicitors,  268 

Special  Delivery,  rates  for,  363 
Specifications  (see  Standards) 

Speculation,  433 
Spices,  142 
Spode,  297 
Sports, 

clothes  for,  200,  212 
outdoor,  316 
spectator,  316-317 
Spotters,  179 
Staffordshire,  297 
Stains,  removal  of,  chart,  177 
Stand,  street,  83 
Standards,  27-29,  93,  94 

Government  (see  Government  standards) 
personal,  108 
quantity,  108 
U.  S.  Bureau  of,  103,  251 
Standard  Statistics,  447 
Standards  Association,  American,  93 
Statement, 

of  account,  382 
reconciliation  of  bank,  383 
yearly,  479 
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Stationery,  323 
Steamship,  travel  by,  352 
Stitching,  198 
Stockings  (see  Hosiery) 

Stocks,  54 

certificates  of,  435 
kinds  of,  440,  441 
listing  of,  435 
par  value  of,  442 
trading  of,  447 
Stokers,  coal,  291,  292 
Stores  ( see  also  Markets) 
auction,  84 
chain,  81,  110 
department,  80 
general,  80 
independent,  80 
industrial,  83 
specialty,  81 
Stoves,  290 
Strength,  tensile,  158 
Studio,  250 
Styles,  193 

Subtraction  (see  Consumer  mathematics) 
Success,  business,  389 
Sulphides,  240 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  220,  531 
Supermarkets,  82 
Supplies, 

manicure,  239 
miscellaneous  school,  324 
shaving,  239 
sport,  326,  327 
Supply  and  demand,  504 
Survey  of  Current  Business,  510 
Sutlers,  10 
Sweaters,  203 
Sweets,  140 
System,  domestic,  11 

Tailoring,  202 
Talcum  powder,  243 
Tariff,  473 

Taxation,  principles  of,  474,  475 
Taxes,  456,  503 
automobile,  345 
basis  of,  452 
calendar,  475 
inheritance,  390 
kinds  of,  472-474 
planning  to  pay,  474 
uses  of,  471-472 
who  pays,  471 
Tea,  148 
Tea  Act,  530 
Teachers,  307,  308 


INDEX 

Telefax,  367 
Telegram,  367 
Telegraph,  367 
Telephone, 

dialing  numbers  on,  366 
directory,  366 
types  of,  365 
using,  366 
Television,  329 
Templates,  275 
Tenant,  458 
Tensile  strength,  158 
Testimonials,  44,  232 
Testing,  515 

and  research  organizations,  526-527 
colorfastness,  1 60 
cotton,  163 
linen,  164 
rayon,  171 
silk,  168 
textile,  102 
woolen,  166 
Texas  cotton,  163 

Textile  Color  Card  Association,  217 
Textiles,  155 

finishing  processes  for,  159-160 
tests  of  (see  Testing) 
weaves  of,  157-158 
Thallium  acetate,  240 
Theater,  amateur,  317 
Thrift,  35 
Thread,  213 
count,  158 

Tires,  Automobile,  340 
Title,  clear,  428,  452,  453 
Toilet  water,  240 
Tooth  pastes,  238 
Tourist,  automobile,  349 
Towels,  176 

Trade  associations,  certificates  of,  103 
Trade-marks,  108 
Trade  papers,  66 
Transportation,  large-scale,  18 
Travel, 
air,  352 

automobile,  349 
bus,  350 
railroad,  350 
steamship,  352 
Travelers  Aid  Society,  351 
Traveler’s  checks,  376 
Treasury  Notes,  374 
Tremolite,  243 
Trip,  planning  a,  349 
Trustee,  455 
Trusts,  investment,  443 
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Tubes, 

automobile,  340 
radio,  328,  329 
Tussah,  167 
Tweed,  166 
Twist,  213 
Typewriters,  324 

Underwear,  204 
Underwriter,  414 

Underwriters’  Laboratories,  Inc.,  104,  289 
526 

Unions,  credit,  401 
United  States 

Bureau  of  Standards,  103,  167,  531 
Constitution,  108 

Department  of  Agriculture,  25,  99,  129, 
142,  175,  510,  530 

Department  of  Commerce,  160,  251,  510, 
531 

Department  of  Labor,  251,  510,  531 
Patent  Office,  108 

Trade  Commission,  156, 161, 167,  186,  531 
Services 

consumer  agency,  proposed,  532 
grading  service,  131 
health,  541 

information  service,  251 
Postal  Notes,  375 
Postal  Savings  system,  437 
Postal  Service,  362,  374 
Securities  Acts,  448 
Universities,  304-306 
Upland  cotton,  163 
Usury,  398 
Utensils,  kitchen,  298 
Utilities,  home,  357 

V acations,  resorts  for,  349,  350 
Valuation,  assessed,  452 
Value, 

cash-surrender,  421 
extended  insurance,  423 
face,  439 

increase  in  bond,  439 
knowing,  515 
paid-up,  423 
sense  of,  41-42 
Vacuum  cleaners,  293 
Vegetables,  142 
canned,  143 
grading,  chart,  143 
suggested  labeling,  chart,  145 
Velvet  carpets.  Til 


Veneers,  281 
Venetian  blinds,  276 
Victorian,  furniture  of,  284 
Viscose,  170,  171 
Vitamins,  121,  235;  chart,  122 
Voting,  economic,  38 

Wardrobe,  planning  a,  191,  197 
Warp,  157 
Washers,  290 
Water,  117,  358 
Waterproofing,  159,  194 
Wealth,  34 

Wearables  ( see  Clothing) 

Weaves,  157 
cotton,  163 
linen,  164 
rug,  276,  Til 
wool,  165,  166 
Wedgwood,  297 
Weft,  157 
Weights, 

regulations,  108 
short,  55 
Willowware,  297 

William  and  Mary,  furniture  of,  283 
White  and  Kemble  Atlas  and  Digest  of  Railroad 
Mortgages,  447 
Welt,  215 
Wiltons,  Til 
Window  shades,  276 
Window-shopping,  90 
Wireless,  368 

Women’s  Clubs,  General  Federation  of,  520 
Women  Voters,  National  League  for,  521 
Wood,  280,  281,  358 
finishes  for,  281 
Wool,  165 

garments  of,  199 
label  regulations  for,  167 
tests  for,  166 
Woolens,  166 

Workers,  co-operatives  for,  83 
Working  papers,  307 
Workmen’s  compensation  insurance,  428 
Worsted,  165 

Yarn,  ply,  156 

Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  306 
Young  Men’s  Hebrew  Association,  306 
Young  Women’s  Christian  Association,  306 

Zinc  stearate,  243 
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